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Art. I. 1. Memoirs from 17S4f to 1758. By James Earl 
Waldegrave. 4to. pp« 176. London, 1821. 

Memoires of the Lazst Ten Years of the Reign of George JL 
By Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. 2 vols. 4 to. pp» 
114^0. London, 1822. 

"IT^e have been much amused with these volumes. We have 
derived from them no small instruction and entertain* 
ment ; and we anticipate, from their appearance, a copious har- 
vest of further historical information. The depositaries d£ si- 
milar manuscripts will be induced, we trust, by the example of 
Ix>rd Waldegrave, to open their hoards, and impart their stores 
to the public ; and we mel still more assured that the acrimoni- 
ous strictures of Lord Orford on the characters and conduct of 
his contemporaries cannot long be left without reply. Many 
valuable papers must remain in the families of those who have 
suftered from his sarcasms and love of censure; and no man 
who respects his anoeston will suffer them to be transmitted in 
an unfavourable light to posterity, if he has hi his hands the 
means of vindicating thdr fame. Silence will be acquiesoence ; 
and history <will form her judgment of the statesmen and courtiers 
of Oeorge II. fiom the pages of Lord Orford, unless his mis- 
tsdoes anl prejudices are corrected Jftom materials furnished by 
their posterity. 

It is inde^ very remarkalde that no part of our* desttestic 
history since the Keformation is so huperfectly known to fis^ 
as the interval between the accessiapt of die House of Her 
Dover and 'the death of George 11. Of ikU Bfdod, remark* 
able for the establUhment and oon^olidiiiiaii of our present 
internal system of government, the tradMoiiiiy accensttts are 
become faint and obscure; while the authenlic memorials have 
VOL. XXXVll. NO. 73. A 
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nof yet appeared. Eveiiti of public notoriety are to he found, 
though ofteii^accurately tofd, in our common histories ; but 
the secret splWgs of action, the private views and motives of 
iodi'vjdoals^ the quarrels and reconciliations of parties, are at 
little known to us as if the events to which they relate Bad 
taken place in China or Japan. 

Mr Coxe is the author to whom we are chiefly indebted for 
the slight knowledge we possess of this recent portion of our 
annals. The access he has obtained to private collections of 
family papers, has enabled him to throw some light on its ob- 
scurities, and to dissipate many prejudices and misrepreseiita- 
tions regarding it, which had been raised by faction, propagat- 
ed by ignorance, and consecrated by time. But, wdth cveiy 
acknowledgment due to so useful and industrious a collector, we 
cannot bestow unqualified praise on his labours. He has un- 
doubtedly extracted much original and valuable correspondence 
from the papers placed at his disposal ; but his selections appear 
to us not to have been always the most judicious. In the details 
of petty negociations abroad, which had no permanent influence 
cm afliiirs, the information he gives is, perhaps, unnecessarily 
minute; while on great questions of domestic policy, on the 
changes and revolutions of the ministry at home, it is often 
scanty and imperfect ; and, to add to our disappointment, we 
are continually provoked by marginal references to papers, 
which nowhere appear in his collections. Nor does the fulness, 
or distinctness of the narrative in his MemotJs compensate fur 
the omissions in his Coirespondeiic^. Whether from deficien- 
cies in the documents confided to him, of from bis hasty and 
careless perusal of their contents, he ofleii fails to present hia 
readers with a clear and comprehensive statement of the trans- 
actions he relates, and seldom places a diflicult or complicated 
subject in a correct or distinct point of view. He is, besides, 
unnecessarily tender where he touched on the reputations of 
public men ; and seems as fearful of oilending a statesman or 
politician of the time of George II. aaif be were still in office, 
or in favour at Court. 9ut, with all tl|ieir faults, it must be ad- 
mitted that, till the pt the&^ volumes, the compila- 

tions of Mr Coxc am>rdcc&dlm Jpaost valuable, and almost the 
sole information we posseiSIp w English history, during the 
roi^s of the two first the House of Ilanover. 

The diary of Lord Bj^Ipombe presents an admirable picture 
of himself, and aSbrds an instructive lesson to future states- 
men. It showa ua^iwixnan of wit, elo({uence, knowledge, for- 
tune, and Pariiainentary interest, without elevation of charac- 
ter, consistency of principle, or steadiness of conduct, breaking 
with ail {wurtics, trusted by none, and finally dwindling into 
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contempt and inngnificaxicc^ bj hU restlessness, mei|Vinesss end 
duplicity. In an age eminently selfish, and occupied ei&dusiim* 
ly with grovelling objects of ambition, Dodtnmon shcmi^ vCoii- 
spicuous as the most intriguing, versatile, ana shameless poli- 
tician of bis time. It is due, however, even to that age, to addt 
that, among his contemporaries, he appears to have been consi-* 
dered in light in which he has exhibited himself to poste« 
rity. 

Gloveris Memoirs are the work of a vulgar, bustling, self- 
important politician, imperfectly acquainted with the stories he 
relates, lavishing his praise and censure without justice or dis- 
crimination, injudicioii*^ in counsel, intemperate in language, 
enjoying the confidence of no man who was of more weight or 
more in the secret than himseli^ but occasionally flattered and 
listened to by leaders of parties, who were in want of his ser- 
vices out of doors. The sole value of his Memoirs consists in 
the particulars he has given us of some private deliberations of 
Opposition to which he was admitted. lie appears to have 
been twice consulted by Mr Pitt — and both times we find Mr 
Pitt acting in utter disregard of his advice. 

Of a diaracter directly the reverse, both in substance and 
manner, are the Memoirs of Lord Waldegrave, the earliest, in 
the date of its publication, of the works that are now before us. 
In a style clear, plain and unaflectcd, with no appearance of 
labour or attempt at ornament, but remarkable for its case and 
purity, that noble personage relates to Jte political transactions, 
in which he w as a principal agent, as governor of the Pi ince of 
Wales, confidant of the King, and, by desire of the latter, nego- 
tiator in forming an administration. His account of these af- 
fairs IS interspersed with anecdotes and characters of the per- 
sons with whom, in the course of them, he was brought mto 
contact, drawn with spirit and observation, and expressed of- 
ten with happiness and ^nesse. Through the whole of his nar- 
rative, there is an appearance of truth and impartiality, seldom 
found in those who bave.4(dpan part in the political struggles 
they describe. But, fair mia candid as I^rd Waldegrave ap- 
|>ears to have been in his nat^^ and discriminating and obser- 
vant in his judgments of chlfea^jgy, we must not take his poiv 
traits for pertect likenesses. It iippossible, in the situations 
in which be had been placed, that fa||>«faould not be influent 
in his opinions of the persons he d^h^besb by their conduct to- 
wards himself. ‘ I wih advance no fact^^ be saj's in the com- 
mencement of his work, * which sa*e not ttrictly ^ue, and do not- 
< mean to misrepresent any man ; but will professions of 
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^ imp^ality, tieeftuse I take it for granted that it is not in my 

< power to be i^te unprejudiced. * 

James £aii Waide^ave, author of these Memoirs, was de* 
scended of a Catholic family, and nearly related to the House pf 
Stuart. His grandfather, who had married a natural daugh* 
ter of James II., amd followed his ill advised Sovereign into 
eaule^ died at Paris. His father, having returned to England, 
and embraced the Protestant religion, was taken into favour by 
the Government, employed in various embassies abroad, and 
created Earl Walde^ave in 1729. The son was born in 1715; 
and in 174*1 succeeded his father in his titles and estate. In 
1743 be was appointed one of the Lords of the Bedchamber, 
and in 1751, Master of the Stannaries. He appeal's to have been 
a man of honourable character, amiable dispositions, and culti- 
vated understanding, warmly attached to George II., with whom 
he was a personal tkvourite; and, through that attachment, he 
was engaged in the political transactions which form the sub- 
ject of his Memoirs. 

On the death of Frederick Prince of Wales, who had passed 
the greatest part of his life in opposition to his father’s govern- 
ment, the Princess Dowager, his widow, with great judgment 
and discretion, threw herself and family, without reserve, into 
the hands of the King, who received her advances with tender- 
ness and affection. Ever since her arrival in England, she had 
conducted herself with good sense and propriety, though placed 
in very difficult circumstances ; and the King, notwithstanding 
his aversion to bis son, had constantly behaved to her with 
cordiality and kindness. ^ When the Prince died, he gave still 

* stronger proofs of his favour and confidence* He patronised 

* tlie act by which she was appointed Regent, in case of a mino- 

* rity ; and what was of greater importance, be suffered the Heir* 

* apparent to remain under her sole direction. For, though pre- 

< ceptors and governors were chosen by the King, or rather by 
f his ministers, they had only the shadow of autnority ; and the 

< two principal, the Earl of Harcomt jund the Bishop of Nor- 

< wich, were soon fUsgraced, because they atfempted to form an 

< interest independent of the mother, and presumed, on some 

< occasions, to have an opinion^of their own. ’ * 

‘^^ich of the parties, the mother, or the governor and pre* 
ceptor, was |||p8t to blame in this rupture, so briefly noticed by 
Xord Walda^ave^ it is not easy, nor perhaps material, to decide. 
On the one hand, it # clear, by the whole tenor of hCr cott- 
^duct, that from the deSSth of her husband, the great object of 
,ihii^ Princess Ufowager, was to obtain the government of her 


* Waldegrave, 36. 
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son ; And from the investigatioti set on foot it ajqMiteili that 
Cresset, her confidant, * had dealt out rer^ un^aciono epithets, 
both on the governor and prec^or, ’ * without being 
ed, or even reprimanded rbr liis presumption. On the< i)Abii| 
hand, it is not denied that Lord Hareourt, the Prince’s gjH 
vernor, who owed his appointment to the Pelhams, was a miMH 
totally unqualified for so important a trust ; and that the Bishop*!^ 
of Norwich, the preceptor, ^ though sincerely zealous for the* 

* education of the Princes, ’ was hot in his temper, haughty and 
violent to the inferior officers of the establishment, and uncourt* 
ly enough to ^thwart the Princess herself, whenever, as an 

* indulgent, or perhaps a little as an ambitious mother (and this 

* happened but too frequently), she was willing to relax the 
^ application of her sons. ’ f To believe the friends of the go* 
vernor and preceptor, where the Bishop ventured to have an 
opinion of his own, it was from his anxiety for the education of 
his pupils, which had been scandalously neglected, or miserably 
conducted in the lifetime of theit father ; % and where he and 
the governor attempted to form an interest independent of the 
mother, it was to counteract the dangerous influence of Cresset 
her secretary, of Stone, the subgoveruor and confident of the 
Duke of Newcastle, who had wormed himself into her good 
opinion, and of Scot, the subpreceptor, who bad been recom* 
mended to her by Lord Bolingbroke. § To take our account 
from the opposite party, the Bishop was a conceited pedant, 
devoured with ambition, who had formed a plot to make the 
governor and preceptor the sole directors of the young Prince, 
and not allow his mother to have the least influence over him ; 
and had persuaded Lord Harcourt to concur in this notable 
project ; which the Princess was too quicksighted not to dis- 
cover, and with the help of Stone and Cresset, too dexterous not 
to defeat. If such was the true origin of the quarrel, the 
Princess had the prudence to enjoy her victory, without draw- 
ing attention to the real grounds of the contest. In her conver- 
sations with Dodington, she professes her total ignorance of the 
motive that induced the governor and preceptor to quit her 


* Orford, i, 253. In some contemporary correspondence, we find 
the epithets to have been no less than calling Lord Harcourt a groom^ 
and qualifying the Bishop with Bastard and Atheist in presence of a 
court chaplain, who, after remonstrating againot such language in vain, 
sent an account of it to the Bishop, and oftl^d to make an affidavit 
of the fact. f Orford, i. 218, 253* 

t Orford, i. 69. — Melcombe, 212. 

^ Melcombe, 172, 185w 
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faiD&y; and* while die complains of Lord Harcoun^il negli- 
geitce in the of his duty^ of hi^ want of respect to her, 

of his attettipta to ai^ate from her the affectiona or her child- 
ren, and of his brutal conversation to them about their father ; 
pie merely says of the Bishop, that he was * a person not very 
^ proper to convey knowledge to children, ’ having so little 
clearness in his mode of communication, < that she did not very 
* well understand him herself; ’«and describes him as fawning 
to herself, and querulous without reason of others. * But, 
whatever was the secret history of the quarrel, it is a mistake to 
suppose that the governor and preceptor were dismissed at the 
request of the mother. The charges came from them ; and it is 
one of her complaints i^ainst them, that they tendered their 
resignations without giving her notice of their intentions, or 
stating to her their grievances before communicating them to 
the King, f But whoever was in fault, the King, who had still 
entire confidence in the Princess, though it appears, from her 
private conversations with Dodington, % that she was far from 
being equally satisfied with him, decided without hesitation in 
her ravour, accepted the resi^aiious of the governor and pre- 
ceptor, and did not even admit the latter to an audience. 

The only part of this squabble in which the public had an in- 
terest, was far from being satisfactorily cleared up. It was al- 
leged against the subgovernor and dubpreceplor, that they were 
Jacobites ; and imputed to them that they had cndeavourccl to 
instil their own arbitral y and unconstitutional doctrines of go- 
vernment into the minds of their pupils. This was the charge 
of Lord Harcourt and the Bishop, laid before the King. But 
the Bishop was not admitted to an audience, to explain the 
grounds of his accusation ; and Lord Harcourt expressed him- 
self so vaguely and unintelligibly, that he made no impression 
on his Majesty. Certain it is, that a book in vindication of the 
arbitrary and illegal acts of the Stuarts found its way into the 
hands of the young Prince, without the knowledge of his pre- 
ceptor. The suba^ernor protested his innocence ; but, when 
afterwards accused with Murray, and Johnson, Bishop of Glou- 
cesler, oi having professed the most violent Jacobitism in his 
yotfth^ the m^quiry was stifled in the House of Lords in a man- 
ner that Ikaves an unfavourable impression against the accused. 
There were discrepancies, indeed, if not prevarications, in the 
evidence of Fawsset the informer ; but it was proved he had 


• Melcomb^ 17% 189-201 ; 212-214, 220. 
t Melcombe, 190, 198. t U. 167, 170^254, 290. 
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been tampered with, and U was* evident be was ultittiidMeib ^ 
It is very probable that desfwr of success might/liaiAi.pBS|Vtt^ 
these young Jacobites into sincere friends of the House He* 
nover ; but experience shows that such converts, though they ^ 
transfer their allegiance from one family to another, commonijni 
retain their old principles of government, and are therefore un- 
fit persons to direct the education, or form the character, of a 
King of England, who ought to observe the spirit, as well as 
respect the letter, of the Constitution ; and never forget that ii 
was a straining rather tlian violation of the law, a disregard of 
the sentiments rather tiian an actual oppression of the people, 
that precipitated the Stuarts from the throne. 

On the removal of Lord Harcourt, the King appointed Lord 
Waldcgrave to be governor of the young Prince. As his pre- 
decessor haa not quitted on the most amicable terms, Jie was 
kindly received at Leicester-house, the residence of the Princess- 
dowager and her family, and for three years was treated with 
so mucli civility, that he thought himself almost a favourite. 

* 1 found, * says he, ‘ his Iloym Highness uncommonly full of 
‘ princely prejudices, contracted in tne nursery, and improvcil 

* by the society of bedchamber women and pages of the back- 

* stairs. * This account of the young Prince, be it observed, is 
confirmed by bis own mother, who, in a conversation with Do- 
dingtoii f about this period, describes him ^ as very honest, 

* but childish, and not forwaid for his age, and not particular- 

* ly attached to any body about him, except to his brother Ed- 

* ward ; ' which she rejoiced at, ‘ as the young people of qua- 

* lity were so ill educated, and so very vicious, that they fiight- 
‘ ened her. ’ We have seen a note on this passage by a con- 
temporary hand, in which it is observed, * that she gave him a 
‘ bad opinion of every body, that no body should gain his 

* favour from her. ’ but without imputing to her so odious a 
conduct, we should think it could hardly nave escaped an in- 
telligent mother like the Princess, that a boy between 14 and 
J5, who showed little disposition to learning, and no attach- 
ment to any associate of rank, except to bis brother Edward, 
was likely to solace himself in the soci^ of bedchamber women 
and pages of the back-stairs, and dissipate, in their conversa«> 
tion, the eimui arising from the wa|i^ or disregard of better oc* 
cupations. 

* As a right system of education, * continues Lord Waldegrave, 
seemed quite impracticable, the best that could be hoped for was to 


♦ Orford, i. 261-2d0. Melcombc, 190. 197—301. Sl». J48-231. 
t Melcombe, 171-179. 
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gttpe faim true notionf of ooflamn thingi ; to instruct bim by eon- 
versaticm rutbor than by books ; and sonetimes, under the disguise 
of amuseoDWt^ to entice him to the pursuit of more serious studies. 
The noKt jg^t 1 laboured wasi to preserve harmony and union in 
the Jloyai Tamil^ ; and having free access to the doset, I had fre* 
quent opportunities of doing good offices— -was a very useful apolo- 
gist, whenever his Majesty was displeased with his grandson’s sfajmeps 
or want of attention ; and never fmled to notify even the most nu- 
nute circumstance of the young Prince’s behaviour which was likely 
to give satisfaction. * 

Tlis discreet and considerate conduct of Lord Waldegrave, 
seemed for some time to give entire satisfaction to the Princess 
and her son. This appears not only from his own testimony, 
but from the conversations 6f the Princess Dowager with Do- 
dington. In answer to the hopes expressed by that gentleman, 
soon dfter the appointment of Lord Waldegrave, that they 
were well pleased with their new governor, < she replied, Yes, 
< indeed ; that she was but little acquainted with him, but from 

* all she saw, she had a very good opinion of him ; that he was 

* veiT well bred, very complaisant and attentive, &c., and the 

* children liked him extremely. * And on a subsequent occa- 
sion, when complaining of Lord Harcourt, she added, ^ that 

* all she saw of Lord Waldegrave, she liked very well. ’ ♦ 

The harmony and union which it was the object of Lord 

Waldegrave to maintain in the Royal Family, continued with- 
out any apparent interruption till toe departure of the King to 
Hanover in 1755. We say, without apparent interruption; 
for, it is clear from Dodington^s conversations with the Prin- 
cess during this outward cium, that she was inwardly dissatis- 
fied with the King and his Ministers, though she thought it 
prudent to dissemble her resentment, f The grounds of her 
displeasure appear to have been — that her husband’s debts were 
not paid, which, be it observed, had been contracted by his 
opposition to his father’s government % ^that his servants had 
not been brought into office, which most of them had formerly 
quilted in order to join him in opposition $ — that she herself 
was not sufficiently consulted or attended to by Ministers {| — 
mad that her son, a lad not 16, was still kept nnder subjection 
to governors, 5rc., which, it seems, he felt, though, in fa is bro- 
ther Ediiard’s opinion, a boy under 15, he did not resent it 
with pre^r spirit, f 

- * 

* Melcombe, 311. 220. t Ib. 204, 205. 207. 214. 290. 

t lb. 168-I7a § lb. 167. 216. 254. II A. 2H, 215. 

f lb. 258. 289. 
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In 8ummer 175S, two events ooeuri^efl that induced her Royal 
Highness to change entirely the line of conduct she had hither* 
to, ostensibly at least, pursued during her widowhood* The 
first was the nomination of the Duke of Cumberland to be Ofie 
of the Lords Justices in the Kin^s absence; an appointment to 
which the Duke of Newcastle had reluctantly consented, in con« 
8ec}uenoe of strong remonstrances from the Duke of Devonshire 
on the dangers to which the country might be exposed in time 
of war, wimout a military officer in the govearinhent. The se- 
cond was a project of marrying her son> who was now in the 
18th year of his age. 

The Princess had imbibed all her husband’s jealousies of his 
brother the Duke of Cumberland, and had inspired her son, 
when a child, with the most cruel and unfounded apprehensions 
of his uncle. * The exclusion of his Royal Highness, and her 
own appointment to the Regency, in the event of a minority, 
had allayed her fears, but had not in the slightest degree abated 
her hatred and distrust, which, from her conversations with 
Dodington, appear to have been as violent as they were unrea- 
sonable, f Every disagreeable occurrence that took place in 
her family, she ascribed to the influence of the Duke and of his 
sister, the Princess Amelia, with the King ; and when his Royal 
Highness, from liis appointment as one of the Lords Justices 
was left in effect at the head of the Regency in the King’s ab- 
sence, she thought it time to take precautions against the ambi- 
tious and unprincipled designs she falsely imputed to him. 

Her first step was to renew her old connexions with Mr Pitt 
and his friends, who, though in office, were dissatisfied with 
the small share they had of power. % ^ This treaty, ’ says Lord 

Waldcgrave, whose situation at Leiccstcr-house gave him the 
best means of information, * was negotiated by the Earl of 

< Bute, at that time a favourite of little fame, but who has 

* since merited a very uncommon reputation, and who is^ sup- 

* posed to execute a most honourable office with great ability ; 

* and the substance of the treaty was, that Pitt and his friends 

< should, to their utmost, mpport the Princess and her son ; 
^ that they should oppose the Duke, and raise a clamour against 
^ him ; and as to the King, they were to submit to his govern- 
^ ment, provided he would govern as they directed him. ’ 

This alliance appears to have been concluded in the begfe* 
ning of May 1755, soon after the departure bf the King. "It 
was followed by great coldness on the part of the Princess to 

* Orford, i. 91. + Melcombc, Ifil. 175. 195. 208.. 

217* 221* 221«. 258* % Waldcgrave, 37* 39. App. 160. 
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the Duke of Newcastle, ^ who had hitherto bees her fairoarite 

* minister, and^ad shown himself on many oocastons a very 

* useful friend.^ To Dodington, from whom, however, she 
carefuHy Ooscealed her recondliatidn with Pitt, she desired, 
with the strongest expressions of contempt and dislike to his 
Grace, it might be understood that her * house had no commn- 

* nication with Newcastle-home ; * and when the Duke ob- 
tained an audience, in order to ingratiate himself in her confi- 
dence, she received him coldly, f Knowing the ambition and 
liinidily of his nature, she wish^ to terrify him by the appear- 
ance of her displeasure, and did in fact feel dissatisfied with 
him for yielding to the Duke of Cumberland being left in the 
Regency. 

But another incident that occurred during the summer, had 
still greater effect in alienating her Royal iHigliness from the 
Court, and engaged her much deeper in opposition than she at 
first intended. The King, while abroad, formed a project of 
marrying her son. The story, as told by Lord Waldsgrave, 
is as follows. 

^ While the King was at Hanover, the Dutchess of Brunswick 
Woifenbuttel waited on him with hor two unmarried daughters. The 
elder, both as to person and understanding, was a most accomplish- 
ed Princess. 

* Hie King wafi charmed with her cheerful, modest, and sensible 
behaviour ; and wished to make her his grand-daughter, being too 
old to make her his wife. 1 remember his telling me with great 
eagerness, that had he been only twenty years younger, she should 
never have been refused by a Pnnee of Wales, but should at once 
have been Queen of England. 

* Now, whether his Majesty spoke seriously, is very little to the 
purpose : his grandson^s happiness was undoubtedly his principal ob- 
ject ; and he was desirous the match might be concluded before his 
death, that the Princess of Wales should have no temptation to do a 
job for her relations, by marrying her sob «te one of tlie Saxe Gotha 
famUy, who might not have the arnfalbte accomplishments of the 
Princess of Woifenbuttel. 

* The King’s intentions could loot be Jong a secret in England ; 
and it may be easily imagined that they were not agreeable to the 
Princess of Wales. 

* She knew the temper of the Prince her son ; that he was by 

a ;UFe indolent,- hated jii^iness, but loved a domestic, life, and would 
ke an excelletit bustitmd, 

* She knew also that the young Princess, having merit and under- 
standing equal to her beauty, must in a short time have the^greatest 
influence over hun. 


f Waldegrave, App. Ifit. 


* Meleombe, 319. 32^327. 334. 
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• In which circamstances, it may naturally be conclude Ibatlier 
Ro3ral Highuesa did every thing in her power to prevent 

The Prince of Wales was taught to believe that he was to be made a 
sacrifice, merely to gratify the King’s private interest in the 
rate of Hanover. The young Princess was most cruelly inisrepre* 
sented ; many even of her perfections were aggravated into faults, 
his Royal Highness implicitly believing every idle tale and improbable 
aspersion, till his prejudice against her amounted to aversion itself. * 

* From Uiis time all duty and obedience to the grandfather entire- 
ly ceased ; for though it would have been difficult to have persuaded 
him to have done that which he thought wrong, he was ready to 
think right whatever was prompted either by the mother or by her 
favourite. * 

This account, unfavourable as it may appear to the Princess 
Dowager, is corroborated in material points by her own con- 
vei'sations with Dodington, * to whom, though only half in her 
confidence, she expressed, without reserve, ner repugnance to 
the match ; and stated what she must have inspired, that her 
son ^ was much averse to it. * Her objections were not to the 
young lady, who * was said to be handsome, and to have all 
good qualities and abundance of wit, ^ but to her mother, who 
was ^ die most Intriguing, meddling, satirical, sarcastical, mis-* 
chief-making person in the world. * ‘ Such a character, ’ she 

observed, * would not do with George,' — as if George had 
been to marry the mother, and not the daughter. She lament- 
ed pathetically her fate in having her eldest son about to be 
while she had eight younger children unprovided for, — 
^if tliey were to be left on the parish* With more reason she 
complained, that an affair of sucb importance had been trans- 
acted without her knowledge ; to which an obvious answer pre- 
sents itself, that the marriage, though projected, was not set- 
tled, and that, the King meant in person to propose it to her on 
bis return to England* < The real reason of her dislike to the 
match was of course not communicated to Dodington. 

The King’s stay oh the Gontinent was protracted till the 
middle of autumn ; and befote^bia return, a thorough coalition 
ba^^ taken place between LeilN^r House and the discontented 
menib^rs of bis government. ' Finding,^ on bis arrival, bow 
much bis grandson had been prejudic^ against a lUarriage 
wlhic^ be had projected fpr his btappin^s^ begood haturedly , 
gave up the' point at once; and though moi^^ at the disap^]' 
pointment, by not proposing the ma^efa, hot even pat th4 
young man to the pain of remsing him. 


* Melcombe, d£4t-dS<i* 
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The brattcli betmta the King and Leicester-house was now 
complete. It'bad begun in April, and been gradually widen* 
ing during the summer. Lord Waldegrave’s situation about 
the Prince had no share in producing it. ^ No dislike had been 
shown to him, no complaint had been made of his conduct^ 
while * the b^aviour of the Princess to the King had been 
^ wise and dutiful, while she considered him as her protector, 

* benefactor and Friend, and while she took no step^oi any con* 

* sequence without his approbation. * But when the scene began 
to change, it was impossible that Lord Waldegrave should not 
suffer from the progress of the rupture. His good offices with 
tlie King were no longer wanted. The personal favour and 
confidence he enjoyed with his sovereign, made it hopeless to 
engage him in the new cabals. It had been remarked by the 
Princess, that he had been present at the council, when the 
Duke of Cumberland was placed in the Regency. The imme- 
diate fruit of this observation was, that though he had been 
near, tliree years in her family, and had been treated by her 
with so niucli civility that he thought himself almost a favourite, 
she now of a sudden pretended she did not even know him ; 
and though Stone had at one time possessed her favour, yet 
having lately recommended the promotion of Mr Fox, an ad- 
herent of the Duke of Cumberland, the same forgetfulness was 
extended to him. He was such a man, * that if she were to 

* live forty years in the same house with liim, she should never 

* be better acquainted with him than she was. ’ * It in- 
deed, her obvious policy to remove every person from about 
her son, who did not enter into her views. With respect to 
the Governor, the system adopted was, to provoke him to ^me 
hasty, imprudent action, which might oblige him to quit his 
station, and make way for the advancement m Lord Bute, who 
was become equally a favourite with the son and with the 
mother. * However, * says Lord Waldegrave, * they could not 
^ find even the slightest pretence for showing any public marks 

* of their displeasure ; and ^though some hard things were said 

* to*me in private^ I always kepi my temper, giving the se- 

* yerest answers in the most respectful language; and letting 

< them civilly understand, that X feared auger no more 

* than I deserved it; and though it might be in their power to 
J fret mev I was determined nc^ to be in the wrong. ’ It was 
Huring these bickerings that Lord Waldegrave made his first 
confioential communications to Mr Fox on the intrigues and 


^ Mclcombe, 557 , 6th August 1755. 
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cabals be was compelled to witness at ^'Leicester-bons^ I * and 
in the King’s absence, when such machinations ^eid fottnin^ 
against his tranquillity and peace, there ^eems no penm to 
they could with greater propriety have been commaai* 
Gated, than to one of bis Lor^ Justices* Lord Waldegravi^ 
be it remem&red, was no follower or partisan of Mr Fox. He 
had been employed in the preceding summer by the King to 
negociate beween that gentleman and the Duke of Newcastle, 

< because he belonged to neither of them, but was a wolbwisher 

* to both. ’ 

The treatment Lord Waldegrave now received at Leicester 
House, determined him to retire from the Prince’s service as 
soon as he could obtain permission from the King. ^ Even in 

< the best of times, ’ he says, ^ I had found little satisfaction 

* in my most honourable employment ; and my spirits and pa- 

* tience were at length so totally exhausted, that I could have 

* quitted his Royal Highness, and have given up all future hopes 
‘ of court preferment, without the least regret or uneasiness. 

* But, being under the greatest obligations to the King, the 
^ many favours 1 had received, having been conferred by him 
‘ only, without any ministerial assistance ; I thought it would be 

* ungrateful as well as impolitic, to abandon my station without 
‘ his Majesty’s consent. * 

The avowal that Lord Waldegrave makes of his motives and 
feelings on this occasion, appears to us frank, direct, and unaf^ 
fected. He makes no pretence to extraordinary virtue or lofti- 
ness of spirit. He regards the King as his friend and patron ; 
and from interest as well as gratitude, is disinclined to offend 
him. He attempts not to disguise bis indignation at the un- 
wortliy usage he received at Leicester House ; but as he had ac- 
cepted his employment there in obedience to the King’s wishes, 
60 he had never looked to his young pupil, but to the King 
himself, for the advancement of his fortune. While he cofitribut- 
od to thd tranquillity of his Sovereign by assisting to maintain 
harmony in the Royal family, be was content to retain his situa- 
tion, though it afforded him little satisfaction. But when clr^ 
Constances, in which he had no concern, had produced a rup- 
ture, he was anxious to quit, as soon as he could obtaiU the con- 
sent of his royal master and benefactor* 


* The information from Lord Waldmave, which Mr Fox con* 
veys to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland m his letter of the 16th July 
1755 (Wald, App, 160.), is evidently the same that he hints to Do- 
dington on the 21st July, asdiaving bemi received from a person 
inth he had the Jint ew^dentied conference since be saw Do<^ 
dington lost.— 397, 342. 
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THAt consent'lie it length with diffioaI<y obtained ; and as a 
reward * felr having incurred the displeasure of Leioestir-house 
* on account; his attachment to the King, ’ he hid the rever- 
sion of a Tt^ership given to turn by Jus wvereiga. in lieu tf a 
pennon dt 90002. a year pressed npon him by we J^nister, 
wfaitdi he refused to accept. It » a proof of the smcerity of bis 
wishes to retire from die court of the Heir>8pparent, that when 
matters were accommodated between the King and his grand- 
son, he declined to be Master of the Horse to die latter, though 
k was offered to him^y the Princess Dowager with consent of 
her son. 

That he waa soared, and perhaps prcradiced against the in- 
mates of Leicester-house, by their conduct to himself in the 
last months of his service, is not improbable; but during the 
worst period of their ill usage of him, he had an opportunity 
of lowing, that however offended, he was not blinded by his 
resentment. When it was discussed in Council, whether the 
King should comply with the request of his grandson, to have 
Lord Bute appointed Groom of the Stole, in the new estabti^h- 
ment provided for him when he became of age. Lord Walde- 

S rave was the only person present who recommended an imme- 
iate compliance with the request. 

It was the reluctance of the King and his ministers to this 
appointment, and the repugnance of the young prince to quit 
his mother and live a\ St James’s, in a manner befitting nis 
rank and prospects, that occasioned the delay of a few months 
after his majority, in completing his establishment. Lord Wal- 
degrave had no concern in that delay, and before the new esta- 
blish oient was settled, had obtained the King’s con^sent to quit 
his Royal Highness’s service. * 

'Within a tew months after his retreat from the sendee of the 
Heir-apparent, Lord Waldcgrave was selected by the King, in 
very difncult circumstances, to form an adtmnistration. His 
Majesty bad rashly and abruptly dbmissed Mr Pitf and his 
friends, in the midst of a war, sntfihttt hearing provided sUoces- 
son to replace them; and the Duke bf ^ewcastle^ after much 
ahuHKng and changing, bad tdiaed to undertake the govern- 
ttiKa4 uqlcss they srere f ecallea to Office. In this desperate sittt- 
atiett, Lord Waldegrave ««s ^7 the Kh^ to fbrm a 

ministry,' oud^jjjhou^ selftible of the difficulties or the miter- 
prise, be STBS iaouo^ In dhmpUance with the wishes and m>- 
treaties of his to make the attempt. In this nego- 

tiation, of whiem he hue l^en a dremnstantia! and entmhuning 
acconnt, strongly iUlhtrative of thvprincmal personages of that 
period, he -uldmately failed ; but retired nrom it with nogoar to 
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himcelf, and signal marks of the Kii^s approbatikm* From that 
time, he appears to have taken no active pan ii\ imMc affairs. 
In 1763, he woe solicited his old enemies, tne j(,tfiaesteF- 
house &ction, to coalesce with them and Mr Fox, in 
tion to the Duke cff Cumberland, the old Whig families and 
Mr Pitt, but refused the oilers made to 1^ ; and was next day 
seized with the smallpox, of which he' died on the 8th of April 
1 763, having completed the 4f8th year of his age. An inteiest* 
ing account of bis last illness and deatii is given by Lord Or> 
ford in his letters to Mr Montague. 

Though a man of strict honour and exemplary private worth. 
Lord Wudegrave belonged to that description of persons, known 
in our practical constitution by the name of tlie King’s friends, — 
persons unconnected with political parties, and, in general, des- 
titute of parliamentary interest or abilities, who look for hon- 
ours and preferments to Royal patronage ^one. It is perhaps 
impossible, in a monarchy, that persons of that description should 
not be found. In arbitrary governments they are oiten placed 
at the head of public affairs, with neither virtues nor talents to 
justify their elevation. In a mcmareby like ours, they are com- 
monly confined to inferior and subordinate situations. A step 
in the Peerage, or a place in the Household, is the utmost height 
to which their ambition usually aspires. By associating them- 
selves with men of higher views and greater capacities, they 
sometimes contribute, by their intrigue^ to form or subvert an 
administration. But when the change is once efiected, th^ dc- 
Xcend to their natural level, and are content with acting under 
those to whose rise they have contributed. It must be owned, 
that Lord Waldegrave appears to have been one of the best and 
most unexceptionable of this class of persons ; and, as the Edi- 
tor of his Memoirs has justly remarkeu in his preface, it reflects 
no small credit ttn the discernment and liberality of George IL, 
that in chusing ft private friend, ‘ be selected a man of srase, 

* honour, and sincerity, who had few exterior graces to reoom- 

* mend him ; and lii a perknf^ of no unreasoname alarm, placed 

* him, Uiougb a near r«atieiii>to bis competitor for the Crostn, 

* iminediatdy about bia tmita person. ’ Lord Waldegraire ap- 
pears to have returned tbe txmndence and partiidity m his 
vereign witilt affection and aligianBi attachment; but raougfa grate- 
ful for hb master’s kindness, Md bamly devoted to hb interests^ 
he amiears, from the condndbg Miatenoe of hb Memoirs, to 
have felt and appredated, though laie endtnead, the misery of kis 
situation, who, from interest or ambjjjtiati, seeks for hoD^r and 
promotion, by depending <m the faWur and partiality of one so 
much hb superior as hb present or hb future Sovatdgn. 
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* I Jbavc now finished^ ’ sftjs fae» * my relation of aD the material 
transactions wherein I waa immediately concerned ; and though I can 
never forget my obligations to the kindest of masters, 1 have been 
too long behind the scenes — 1 have had too near a view of the ma« 
diinery of a Court, to envy any man either the power of a minister, 
or the favour of Princes. 

^ The constant anxiety, and frequent mortifications, which accom- 
pany ministerial employments, are tolerably well understood; but 
the world is totally unacquainted with the situation of those whom 
fortune has selected to be the constant attendants and companions 
of Koyalty, who partake of its domestic enjoyments and social hap- 
piness. 

^ But I must not lift up the veil ; and shall only add, that no man 
can have a clear conception how great personages pass their leisure 
hours, who has not been a Prince’s governor or a King’s favourite. * 

As a specimen of Lord Walde^ave’s talents for portrait- 
painting, a species of writing in which be excels, we shall se- 
lect the sketch he has left us of his Iloyal Pupil, in which^ if 
we ore not mistaken, our readers will not fail to recognise the 
characteristic traits of their late Sovereign, Kitig George III. 

* The Prince of Wales is entering into his 521st year; and it would 
be unfair to decide upon his character in the early stages of life, 
when there is so much room for improvement. 

* His parts, though not excellent, will be found very tolerable, if 
ever they are properly exercised. 

* He is strictly honest, but wants that frank and open behaviour 
which m^es honesty appear amiable. 

< When he had a >ery scanty allowance, it was one of his favour- 
ite maximyNK^t men should be jqst before they were generous; his 
income is now very considerably augmented, but his generosity has 
not increased in equal proportion. 

* His religion is free from all hypocrisy, but is not of the most 

charitable sort ; he has rather too much attention to the sms of his 
neighbour. ^ 

^ He has spirit, but not of the active kind ; knd does not want re- 
solution, but it is mixed with too much obstinacy. 

< He has great command of his passions, imd will seldom be wrong, 
except when he mistakes wrong for right ; but as often as this sh^ 
happen, it will be difficult to undeceive him, because he is uncom- 
monly indolent, and has strong prejudices. 

* His wai^of application and avoorion to business would be far 
less dang£S, was he ea^r in iho pursuit of pleasure ; for the 
tranfaiuoii pleasure to business it both shorter amd easier than 
from a state of ^total inaction* 

* He has a kind ^ unhappiness in his temper, which, if it be not 
conquered before it nas taken too deep a root, will be a sooroc of 
frequeiit anxiety. Whenever he is displeasedi his anger does not 
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break out with iieat nnd violence ; but he becomes sullen and silent, 
and retires to his closet ; not to compose his mind by study or con- 
templation, but merely to indulge the melancholy enjoyment of his 
own ill humour. Even when the fit is ended, unfavourable symptoms 
very frequently return, which indicate, on certain occasions, that his 
Koyal Higlmess has too correct a memory. 

^ Though 1 have mentioned his good and bad qualities, without 
flattery and without aggravation, allowances should still be made on 
account of his youtli and his bad education ; for, though the Bishop 
of Peterborough, now Bishop of Salisbury, the preceptur ; Mr Stone, 
the sub-governor ; and Mr Scot, the sub-preceptor, were men ol 
sense, men of learning, and worthy, good men, they had but little 
weight and influence. The mother and the nursery alw^ays pre - 
vailed. 

‘ During the course of the last year, there has, indeed, been soni/* 
alteration: the authority of the nursery lias gradually declined, au.l 
tlie Earl of Bute, by the assistance of the mother, lias now the cn 
tire cfinlidence. But whether this change will be greatly to his 
Royal Higlmess’s advantage, is a nice question, which cannot hither 
to be determined with any certainty. ’ 

In one rc.s})cct, it vvill be said, the likeness entirely fails be- 
tween tltc lioy we have here delineated, and tlie Man we have 
since known, matured by aa:c and experience. So far from 
wanting application and being averse to business, his late Ma- 
jesty was most exact and assiduous in despatching tlie affairs 
that passed through his hands. Lord Waldegrave seems to 
have been aware that such a change in the character of bis pu- 
pil was not impossible. In a manuscript copy of his Memoirs, 
discovered since the publication of the printed work, but wu'ii- 
ten before the accession of his late Majesty to die throne, there 
occursthe following passage at the end of the preceding sketch, 
which we have permission to add, though not contained in the 
printed work. 

‘ Be that as it will hereafter, wlien the Prince shall succeed to hi^ 
grandfather, there may possibly be changes of greater consequence. 
He will soon be made sensible that a IVince who suffers himself to 
be led, is not to be allowed the choice of his conductor. His pride 
. will then give battle to his indolence ; and having made this first ef- 
fort, a moderate share of obstinacy wall make him persevere. * Lord 
Waldegrave then goes on to add — ‘ His honesty will incline to do 
what is right, and the means cannot be wanting, where a good dis- 
position of mind is joined with a tolerable capacity : for a superior 
genius does not seem to be a dm qua non in the composition of a 
good king. ' 

Never w^as prophecy more exactly fulfilled than the fir^t part 
of the preceding paragraph. If there was one qualily more 
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r.haracterijitic than another of his lute Miijesty, in his Royal ca- 
pacity, it was a determination not to be led in the choice of bis 
ministers. If there was any doctrine to which he adhered with 
pertinacity, it was to the principles of that party in our Consti- 
tution who hold that the King ought to have the free and un- 
fettered choice of his servants. At times he was compelled, 
hy the calnmUi^s and misfortunes of his reign, to intrust with 
his adiiirs an administration formed in repugnance to his wislics. 
But his pride never forgave the violence to his dignity. Con- 
tinually on the alert, he watched his opportunity; and no indo- 
lence ever interfered to prevent his availing himself of the first 
occasion that ofiered to regain what be considered the bright- 
est flower of his prerogative. 

We cannot conclude our remarks on these Memoirs, without 
slating as our opinion, after a careful, and, we trust, imparlial 
considcralion of the conduct of Lord Wahlcgrave, that he ap- 
pears to us to have behaved in the most fair ami liononruble 
manner to his pupil and to the Princess Dowager. While they 
were disposed to remain on friendly terms with the King, he 
did them all the good offices in his power. When they leagued 
themselves with persons in opposition to his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, he still endeavoured to do as little liarm as possible, and 
made use of every opportunity to soften and alleviate what ap- 
peared amiss. Hut he owed a superior duty to the King; and, 
having been intrusted by Ins Royal Master with the charge of 
his grandson, it was his duty, when required, to give inlbrma- 
tioii to his Majesty of what passed at Leicester- house ; and, to 
use his own w'ords, if < it had been his intention to deceive the 
‘ King, even in that case it would have been absurd to liavc de- 
‘ nied those things which might be seen at every drawingroom, 
• and wer^he subject of conversation at every coffeehouse. ’ 
When the Princess Dowager engaged her son, a boy of seven- 
teen, to set his grandfather at defiance, it was natural shcsJioiild 
wish to remove from her household a person whose perspicacity 
she could not blind, and whose fidelity she could not shake. 
But it would be unjust to blame Lord* Waldegrave for doing 
his dutv to liis Sovereign, and keefting aldof from intrigues of 
which he could not participate or approve. 

Lord Waldegrave has certainly alluded to the rumours then 
generally prevalent about Lord Bute and the Princess Dowa<^ 
ger. Whether the suspicions then current were founded or 
not, wc have neither curiosity to inquire, nor means to ascer- 
tain. 'Fhat they afterwards gave occasion to much gross and 
libnlilry, is undoubted ; but, long before they descend- 
ed u> tlic rabble, they luul been the topic of conversaiion among 
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their superiors. They are mentioned by Lord Orford * in still 
plainer language than by Lord Waldcgrave; and allmiohs to 
them, we venture to say, will be found in the priv/U;e corre-^ 
spondence of all the distinguished politicians o^ that time. They 
may have been raise, but they appear to have been univers^ly 
credited. 

Lord Orford, to whose Memoires we must now proceed, was 
of a character tery different from Lord Waldegrave, and not 
more dissimilar as ^ man than as an author. Of one so well 
known as Horace Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford, it seems 
almost superfluous to give any account. He was the youngest 
son of the celebrated Sir Robert Walpole, and wa^ born in 
1717 . After finishing lus education at Cambridge, he went 
abroad in 1 739, and returned to England withiii a few months 
of the close of his father’s long and fortunate administration. 
He was brought into Parliament in 174*1 ; and he continued to 
have a scat in that Assembly till 176S, when he retired from 
public life. He succeeded his nephew as Earl of Orford in 
1791 , and died in 1797, in the 80th year of his age. His works 
were collected and published soon after his death, in five vo- 
lumes 4*to, to which two volumes of Letters have since been addl- 
ed. A separate and very convenient edition of lus Letters, ar- 
ranged according to dates, has been published in four voliimcsr 
8vq. Whatever may be thought of his other works, his Let- 
ters are deserving of unqualified commendation. They are full 
of wit, pleasantry, and information, and are written with sin- 
gular neatness and sprightliness. 

Mr Walpole took no prominent part in public affairs ; but 
he was eager and active in politics, and, though destitute of 
ambition, he supplied the want of it by a meddling restlessness 
of character,^ — a propensity, as he calls it, to faction, and strong 
dislikes to particular persons. His uniform regard for Mr Con- 
way, shows he was not incapable of steady friendship ; but, in 
general, kis attachments, though warm while they lasted, were 
changeable and uncertain. To share in his antipathies and re* 
sentments, was a surer passport to his favour, than to partici- 
pate in his friendships or opinions. His political creed was 
that of the Whigs of his day, who differed from the Tories ancl 
the Jacobites chiefly in their Low Church principles, in their 
dread and hatred of the Stuarts, and in their attachment to the 
House of Hanover. In the mind of Mr Walpole, tlie opi- 
nions of his party were mixed up with a sort of speculative re- 
publicanism, which could lead to no results, and therefore 

* Orford, ^.§8. 22\. 302. 
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never influenced his conduct, though it sometimes gives a tinge 
to his reflections. As a public man, he was too much governed 
by his passions ; and, though personally disinterested, was too 
apt, for the accomplishment of his ends, to dip in underhand 
intrigues and double negotiations. As an historian, his princi- 
pal merit is the minute information he gives of tlie characters 
and motives of the persons with whom lie acted ; and his chief 
defect, an unjust propensity to satire, and disposition to refer to 
mean or interested motives the conduct of ever\^ man opposed 
to him, or connected with persons he disliked. He was a gos- 
sip, and therefore credulous ; and though meaning to be honest, 
he was a humorist, and therefore guided, and often misled, in 
his judgments of character, by his own little passions and ca- 
prices. He has much wit, and relates anecdotes with neatness 
and point; but, as compositions, his historical works are infe- 
rior to his Letters. Their style is in general laboured and anti- 
thetical — often obscure, and sometimes unintelligible. He is 
continually in search of some unusual and striking turn of cx- 

E ression ; and where plain language would serve his purpose, 
e clothes his meaning in stifl*, affected phrases, that neither 
convey it clearly, nor express it with precision. 

With all his defects of temper and littlenesses of character, 
he appears, however, on general questions, to have had a sound- 
ness of thinking, and rectitude of judgment, which led him, on 
many occasions, to anticipate the decisions of posterity. Re- 
ferring our readers, in illustration of this remark, to his ob- 
servations * on capital punishments, and on the silent but steady 
growth of power in the Crown, we shall add, from his unpub- 
lished correspondence, a passage on the African slave-trade, 
that does equal honour to his head and to his heart. In a letter 
of the 25tli of February 1750, he writes to .his correspondent — 
* We have been sitting this fortnight on the African Company. 

the British Senate, that tenTple of liberty, and bulwark 
^ of Protestant Christianity, have this fortnight been considering 
‘ methods to make more effectual that horrid traffick of selling 
^ negroes. It has appeared to us, that six-and-forty thousand 
* of these wretches arc sold every year to our plantations alone ! 

• — chills one’s blood — I w^ould not have to say that 1 voted 
* for it, for the continent of America ! The destruction of the 
♦ miserable inhabitants by the Spaniards was but a momentary 
* misforlune, that flowed from the discovery of the New World, 

‘ compared to this lasting havoc which it brought upon A- 
* frica. We reproach Spain ; and yet do not even pretend the 

# Orford,^ 224. 
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‘ nonsense of butchering these poor creatures for the good of 
‘ their souls ! ' 

Before entering on the consideration of Lord Orford’s Mc- 
moires, it may not be improper ‘to take a short review of the 
times preceding the period when he begins his work. 

The accession of the House of Hanover divided England in- 
to two parties — the Whigs, or friends of the new establishment; 
and the Tories and Jacobites, its secret or avowed opponents. 
The Tories, bigotted to the notion of indefeasible right in the 
succession to the Crown, but apprehensive for their religion if 
a Papist should mount the Throne, were distracted between 
their scruples about the validity of a Parliamentary settlement, 
and their fears, le^, in subverting it, the 3 »^ miglit restore, or pave 
the way for the restoration of, the Catholic church. Though 
deterred by their religious fears from embarking decidedly in 
tlic cause of the Pretender, they kept on terms with his friends, 
and were not unw’illing to disturb, though they hesitated to 
overturn, a government they disliked, because it was founded on 
principles they abhorred. The Jacobites, though most of them 
were zealous members of the Church of England, had a strong- 
er infusion of bigotry in their composition, and were ready to 
restore a Popish family, and submit to a Popish Sovereign, ra- 
ther than own a government founded on a Parliamentary title. 
It was impossible that either Tories or Jacobites should have 
the confidence of the Hanoverian Princes ; and therefore, while 
those divisions subsisted, all places of power and profit were in 
the hands of the Whigs. 

Of these two parties, the Tories and Jacobites were the most 
numerous. They included a certain jniniber of the ancient no- 
bility, and comprehended a very large proportion of the landed 
interest; and, jvhat gave them in those days a prodigious influ- 
ence over the common })eopIe, a vast inaj(>rity of the parochial 
clergy. The University of Oxford was at that time, as it was long 
after termed by Lord Chatham, a seminary of treason ; and its 
members, dispersed over the kingdom in their different capaci- 
ties of squires and parsons, rained in their several destinations 
the zeal and bigotry they had imbibed from their nurse. It may 
appear surprising, that a party so formidable by its numbers, 
its influence and its property, should have failed of success. 
The true solution of the enigma is perhaps given by Lord Or- 
ford in his character of Lord Elibank and his brother. * ‘ Both 
‘ were such active Jacobites, that if the Pretender liad succeeded, 
f they could have produced many witnesses to testily their zeal for 
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• him ; both so cautious, that no witnesses of actual treason could 

* be produced by the government against them; the very gort of 
‘ Jacobuism that has kept the cause alive, and kept it from suc- 

♦ ceeding.^ If treasonable toasts, drunken bouts, election brawls, 
mobbing of Dissenters, and idle correspondence, could have 
brought back the Pretender, the Stuarts would have been re- 
stored. But, as the viewb of the party were irrational, so the 
zeal of its adherents liad more of bluster than firmness in its in- 
gredients. When their spirit was tried by the bold attempt 
from Scotland to jBstablish their cause by arms, the success of 
the rebels only showed the incapacity of the rival government, 
and the prudence or faint-heartedness of their English friends. 

As a favourable specimen of these Mcmoircs, w'e shall take this 
opportunity of extracting the description given by Lord Or- 
ford of the old Pretender, and of his court and family. His 
opportunities of personal observation, be it remembered, were 
confined to his first travels abroad, between 1739 and 1741. 
The sketch may be a caricature, but it is spirited. 

* The Chevalier de St George is toll, meagre, melancholy in his as- 
pect. Enthusiasm and disappointment have stamped a solemnity on 
his person, which rather creates pity than rpspcct. He seems the 
phantom, which good nature, divested of reflection, conjures up, 
when we think on the misfortunes, without the demerits, of Charles 
ihe First. Without the particular features of any Stuart, the Cheva- 
lier has jthe strong lines and fatality of air peculiar to them all. From 
the first moment I saw him, I never doubted the legitimacy of his 
birth, — a belief not likely to occasion any scruples in one whose prin- 
ciples directly tend to approve dethroning the most genuine prince, 
whose religion, an4 whose maxims of government are incpmpatible 
with the liberty pf his country. 

‘ IJe never gave the world very favourable impression;! of him. In 
{Scotland, his behaviour was far from heroic. At Rome, where to be 
a good Roman Catholic, it is by no means necessary to be very reli- 
jgious, they have very little esteem for him ; it is not at Rome that 
they arc fond of martyrs and confessor. But it was his ill- treat- 
men t of the Princess Sobieski, his wife, that originally disgusted the 
Papal Court. She, who to zeal for «^opery had united all its policy, 
who was lively, insinuating, agreeable, a(nd enterprising, was fervent- 
ly supported by tliat Court, when she could no longer endure the 
mortifications that were offered to her by Hay and his wife, the titu- 
lar Counts pf Inverness, to whom the Chevalier had entirely resigned 
himself. The Pretender retired to Bolognc, but was obliged to sa- 
crifice his favourites, before he could reestablish lijmsclf at Rome. 
His next Prime J^inister was Murray, nominal Earl of Dunbar, 
hrotlier of the Viscount Stormont, and of the celebrated Solicitor- 
^ General, lie was a man of artful abilities, graceful in his person 
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anti manner, and very attentive to please. He had dlgtlnguished 
Idmself before he wag of age, in the last Parliament .of Quiiieii Anne, 
and chose to attach himself to the unsuccessful party abroad, for 
whose reestablislument he had cooperated. He was, when stil) very 
young, appointed Governor to the young Princes ; but growing sus- 
pected by the warm Jacobites of some correspondence witli Sir 
Robert Walpole, and not entering into the favourite project of prince 
Charles's expedition to Scotland, he thought tit to leave that (>ouri, 
and retire to Avignon, where, while he was regarded as lukewarm to 
the cause, from his connexion with the Solicitor-General here, the 
latter was not at all less .suspected of devotion to a Court \ylicre hU 
brother had so long been first Minister. 

‘ Tim characters of the Pretender's sons arc hitherto imperfectly 
known: yet both have sufficiently worn the characteristics of the 
House of Stuart, bigotry and obstinacy, and want of judgment. The 
eldest set out with a resolution of being very resolute, but it spon tcr- 
minated in his being only wrong-headed. 

‘ The most apparent merit of the Chevalier’s Court, is the great 
regularity of his finances, and the economy of his exchequer. II is 
income, before the rebellion, was about 23,000/. a year, arising chief- 
ly from pensions froip the Pope and from Spain, from contributions 
from England, and some irregular donations from other Courts. Yet 
his payments were not only most exact, but he had sayccl a large 
sum of money, which was squandered on the unfortunate attempt in 
Scotland. Resides the loss of a Crown, to which he thought he hucl 
a just title — besides a series qf disappointments from his birth — be- 
sides that mortifying rotation of friends, to which his situation 
constantly exposed him, as often as faction and piques and baflled 
ambition have driven the great men of England to apply to, or desert, 
his forlorn hopes, he has, in the latter part of his life, seen his own 
little Court, and his parental affections torn to pieces, and tortured 
by the seeds of faction, sown by that master-hand of sedition, the fa- 
mous Boliiigbroke, who insinuated into their councils a project for 
the Chevalier's resigning his pretensions to his eldest son, as more 
likely to conciliate the afK'ctions of the English to his family. The 
lather, and the ancient Jacobites, never could be induced to relish 
this schemo. The boy and his adherents embraced it as eagerlj' as if 
the father had really Inul a Crown to resign. Slender as their ca- 
binet was, these parties divided it ; and when I was at Rome, Lord 
Wiiiton was a patriot at that Court, and tl|e ragged type qf a mi- 
nority, which conipreheoded iu his single person. * ^ 

While the Tories and Jacobites engrossed so large a portion 
^)f the clergy atid country gentlemen, the strength of the Whigs 
hiy ill the great aristocracy, in the corporations, and in the triu^- 
jng aihl nioiievcd interests. The IMssenlers, who held Popeiy 
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in abhorrence, amt drciided the overbearing spirit of the Church, 
were warmly attached to a government that protected their re- 
iigioiis liberty, and, as far as it durst, extencled to them every civil 
right. It has, perhaps, been fortunate in its results for £ng- 
iand, that her Church was for so many years in hostility to her 
Governntent. It was during this temporary dissolution of the 
vaunted alliance between Church and State, that religious free~ 
dom, such as it exists among us, struck so deep and vigorous a 
root as to withstand every subsequent effort to blighten or sub- 
vert it. * It was during this period that annual indemnity bills 
were introduced, which, though they have left the stigma, have 
taken from the Test Act its sting; and it was during the same 
}>eriod that the Toleration Act received in practice that liberal 
interpretation, which extends itsiienefits to every possible sect 
of Christians, the unhappy Catholic only excepted, who was then 
equally hated by both parties, and is still most unreasonably ex- 
cluded, botli in law and practice, frofn the most valuable privi- 
leges of an English hian. 

This protracted struggle between the adherents of the House 
of Hanover and the partisans of the Stuarts, was not, however, 
unattended with disadvantages. It confounded for a time, the 
antient distinctions of Whig and Tor}', which had turned on 
constitutional differences of real and eternal importance, and 
converted two political sects or parties into two factions con- 
tending for the Crown. The Tories, forced to remain in per- 
petual opposition to the Government, learned to ape the lan- 
guage, and ended by adopting many of the opinions, of their 
adversaries. The Whigs, believing the preservation of their 
liberties depended on the maintenance of the Parliamentaiy 
settlement of the Crown, and finding themselves a minority in 
the country, were constrained to employ measures and sanction 
proceedings, from which their ancestors would have recoiled. 
To counteract the local influence of the gentry, they practised 
and encouraged corruption both within Parliament and without ; 
and thus turned against their enemies the weapon they had in- 
vented under the Stuarts. To suppress tumults of the rabble, 
instigated by the vehicles of Torj sentiments annually exported 
froir0)xford, and dispersed over the kingdom, they armed thp 
magistrates with additional, and, till then, unknown powers ; 


* Every one must recollect the last attempt (in 1811) to infringe on 
our religious liberties, which was defeated by the activity and spirit 
of* the Dissenters, and by the moderation of the heads of the Church, 
who refused to countenance the dark and insidious scheme to under-* 
mine the Magna Cliarta of religious freedom. 
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and to defeat the enterprises of foreign princes,' acting in con- 
junction with the disaffected at home, they maintained a stand- 
ing. army in time of‘ peace. 

But, though the Government was at this time in the hands of 
the Wliigs, they were not, as Lord Waldegrave observes, 

‘ united in one body, under one general, like a* regular and 
‘ well-disciplined army ; but might more aptly be compared to 

< an alliance of different clans, fighting in the same cause, pro- 
^ fessing the same principles, but influenced and guided by their 

< different chieftains. ’ 

The first schism of importance in the Whig party, took place 
soon after the accession of George L I^ords Sunderland and 
Stanhope were leaders of one division ; Sir Robert Walpole and 
his brother-in-law. Lord Townshend, of the other. The latter 
ultimately triumphed ; and, though the greater part of Lord 
Sunderland’s friends were received into favour, a small part re- 
mained out, and formed the nucleus of that formidable opposi- 
tion, which, alter twenty years unwearied efforts against Sfr 
Robert Walpole, finally overturned his administration. The 
leader of this party in the House of Lords was Lord Carteret, 
afterwards Lord Granville, a man of superior genius and elo- 

S ience, but rash, imprudent, and overbearing. Their leader in 
e House of Commons was Mr Pulleney, originally a friend of 
Sir Robert Walpole, but, from some imafjinary slight or casual 
neglect, transformed into the bitterest ot his enemies. With 
this body of discontented Whigs, the Tories, under Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham, and the Jacobites under Shippen, usually act- 
ed. The views of these several parties were different, but they 
all concurred in their hostility tQ the Minister. The Whigs 
meant to succ^^cd him. The Tories had no definite object, but 
opposed liim as tlie most I’ornudablc enemy of their party. The 
Jacobites, who dreaded, and had felt his vigilance, regarded him 
as the firmest and ablest support of the Protestant establish- 
ment, and considered his removal as the first and most necessary 
step to tlie restoration of the Stuarts. The activity and in- 
dustry of Boiingbroke contributed to bring and keep together 
these discordant materials, and his genius supplied them with a 
plausible creed, which gave to their exertions the semblauce of a 
public principle. Their union, however, even in the hottest period 
of their opposition, was more apparent than real. The more 
scrupulous Whigs were often alki*mcd and scandalized ^ the 
language of Siiippen and his associates; and the old Tories 
sometimes refused to vote on questions of prerogative, which, 
though in perfect unison with the sentiments of their new allies, 
were at variance with the opinions formerly maintained by their 
pai ty. f 
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At) a nnnisitcr, vrhose bu$ine»«s was io uplioUi the Protestant 
fiuccessioi!, the.condoct oi’ Sir Robert Walpole is beyond nil 
praise. By his judicious, though prottise application ot tlic.se^ 
tcret service money, he had early intelligence of all the schemes 
ol’ the Jacobites, and was able to defeat them before they were 
ri|>e for ex&ution. But humane, both from character aud 
policy, he was satisfied with frustrating their plans, widiont 
punishing their treasons; and even after the detection of an ex- 
tensive and formidable conspiracy, he was content with banish- 
ing the factions priest, who was the soul of it, instead of sending 
him, as our modern politicians w’ould have done, to the scailbUl, 
Though the minister of a free country, where the authority of 
the mngisirate is strictly limited by law, and though surround- 
ed by secret and avowed enemies of the new establishment, con- 
stituting a clear majority of the nation, he maintained his Master 
on the throne, witliout any considerable or permanent extension 
of the powers ol' Govcrniiient, and with rare and but short sus- 
pensions ofthe liberties of the subject. 

As leading minister in tlie cabinet, the great and transcend- 
ant merit of Sir Robert Walpole was his love of peace, which 
for twenty years he preserval, with very sliglit and transient in- 
terruptions, through every change in the political state of 
Europe. If he was involved to a greater extent tliaii the inte- 
rests of England required in the labyrinth of German politics, 
if be was seduced into some treaties of subsidy, productive of 
nothing but expense, it must be considered, that his dependence 
was on Sovereigns wlio l)ad Gherman passions nearest to their 
licarts; and that if a people wi// have a King, they must expect 
to make occasional concessions to his personal wishes and pre- 
dilections. The best minister is the one who submits to such 
sacrifices as rarely, and to as small an extent as possible. Tliat 
Sir Robert Walpole merited this praise, we have the testimony 
of Mr Pitt, his enemy when in power, his admirer afterwards. 
* Lord Townshend and Sir Robert Walpole, * said that great 
orator and statesman, when arguing against some German job 
of their successors, ‘ withstood Hanover. The latter was w 
iniiy English minister, and kept a strict hand on the closet ;■*- 
as scx>n as he was removed, the door was flung open. ’ * 

As a man. Sir Robert Walpole appears to have been frank, 
open, cheerful, bold, firm, undismayed by dangers, despising 
invectives, steady io his friends and party, an undisguise<], but 
not inveterate enemy, honest in his objects, too little scrupulous 
in his means, fond of power, over-jealous perhaps of the favouf' 
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of his Sovcrcijrn, and too fearful of rivals to admit men ol* ta- 
lents to a fair participation in his government. .As a minister 
acting on Whig principles, his character is more problematical. 
We have already alluded to the corruption he was compelled 
to practise, in order to counteract the hostility of determined 
enemies to the new establishment. To his fears of endanger- 
ing the Protestant succession must also be attributed his> cau- 
tion with respect to the Test Act. Tlie -church was Tory, if 
not Jacobite. He had felt its power in the trial of Sacheverell, 
anti was unwilling to rouse a cry w^hich had nearly brought 
hack the Pretender. Instead of repealing a persecuting statute, 
lie was therefore content, by an indirect device, to withdraw its 
victims from their foes. It has thus happened twice to the 
I’roteslant Dissenters to be sacrificed to the Protestant reli- 
gion. In the time of Charles II., they consented to aruuct of 
sclf-imrnolation, in order to obtain security for the country 
against the accession of a Popish Prince to the throne; and 
when a friend of religious liberty was in power, their hopes of 
relief were postponed, rather than endanger the Protestant csta* 
blishment. But it was not merely by liis acts that Sir Robert 
Walpole injured the cause of constitutional liberty, which it 
had been the object oi‘ bis early, life to defend. He succeeded 
to the ministry at a time when political violence was at its 
Jieight, and when a numerous party, full of rage and disappoint- 
niciit, was disposed, IVom passion as %vell ns opinion, to engage 
in designs hostile to the establishment he was bound to protect. 
The course he took to allay these heats, and abate the warmth 
and violence of party feelings, was to deride the excesses, and 
expose the faiso pretences of patriotism, in a strain of good- 
humoured indilference, and eas)', though coarse, jocularity, 
which contaminated the spirit of tlie country, while it softened 
the bitterness of faction. Not content with trading for fium- 
bers, and defending his measures by the majorities he had pur- 
chased, he chose to proclaim aloud the corruption he had 
spread, and boast, that of all his op])onents, Shippen was the 
only man whose price he did not know. These arts answered 
liis immediate purpose; but they lowered the tone of public 
feeling, induced a general laxity of political principle, and eia- 
dicaU^d or impaired those high and lofty sentiments of honour 
and virtue, on which tlic securi^ of freedom, and the great- 
ness of muions, mainly depend. The effects of this change in 
the English character are lamentably seen m the portion ofhis-r 
tory iocorilcd by Iiis son. It required the S[)irit and genius of 
I, Old Chatham to comUorart the lethargic effect produced in 
pur Coiiiicilb by Sir Kobci I’s long course of soporifics ; it w’as not 
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till ibc American war that the spirit of liberty burst out afresh ; 
and traces of the mischief he has done are still discernible, wc 
fear, among tlie statesmen and politicians of our own times. 

The failure of his scheme for extending the Excise laws was 
the first serious blow to Sir Robert Walpole’s administration. 
Though he seemed to recover from this discomfiture, and con- 
tinued for many years to enjoy the entire confidence of his Sove- 
reign, the dismissal to which it led made a great and permanent 
addition to his opponents. Lord Carteret, who had been long 
discontented, then commenced his career of active hostility. 
Lord Cobham and Lord Chesterfield, one of whom was dis- 
missed from his regiment, and the other from his place in the 
household, had little weight or consideration in the country ; 
but the latter bad wit and parts ; and the connexions of the 
former,. Pitt, Lyttlcton, and the Grenvilles, were young men of 
active* talents and aspiring ambition. Pitt, in particular, was 
of an elevated character and commanding eloquence. The 
quarrel that ensued between the King and Frederick Prince of 
Wales, by giving to the Opposition a head in the Heir-appa- 
rent, removed the scruples of the Whigs, who had been alarm- 
ed at finding themselves in opposition to the government, in 
conjunction with Tories and Jacobites. The Spanish war, 
into which Sir Robert was reluctantly dragged by iIiq unjusti- 
fiable clamours of the merchants, the unsteadiness and folly of 
the Duke of Newcastle, and the warlike propensities of the 
King, with whom he had lost his chief stay by the death of 
Queen Caroline, accelerated his fall. A new Parliament, cho- 
sen in the midst of a ferment in the nation, and of distraction 
and division in the cabinet, completed his ruin. Large sums of 
money were expended in elections by the Prince of Wales, by 
the old Dutchess of Marlborough, and even by Mr Pulteney. 
Equal exertions not made by the Court. The government 
boroughs in Cornwall were gained over by Lord Falmouth and 
Mr Thomas Pitt, and those in Scotland by the Duke of Argjde. 
Lord Chesterfield was despatched to Avignon to obtain an 
order from the Pretender’s ministers for the hearty concurrence 
of the Jacobites. When the Parliament met. Sir Robert ex- 
erted himself with extraordinary vigour and animation; but 
after a long struggle and Incftectual attempt, through Bishop 
Seeker, to detach the Heir-apparent from his party, betrayea, 
as his son asserts, by his colleagues, he yielded to the general 
panic among his fri^id^ and reluctantly consented to resign. 

Immediately oq this determination, if not before, the jjiike 
of Newcastle and Xrord Hai^wickc, the persons of greatest 
^yeight in his cabinet, opened a secret negotiation with My 
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Pultenoy and I^ord Carteret, llte object, of which was, to ex- 
clude the Tories and Jacobites from the new administration, 
and to form a coalition between part of the Whigs out of 
office and the remains of Sir Robert Walpole’s ministry. The 
scheme succeeded ; but ruined Mr Pulteney, who never re^ 
covered the popularity he lost by breaking up his party and 
deserting his associates. Tlic steps of this negotiation are still 
very iniperfectly known; and, from the destruction of Mr Pul- 
teney’s papers, his part in it will never be satisfactorily cleared 
^up. He and Carteret had been long suspected by their coad- 
jutors of having no other views than to supplant the minister, 
and to succeed to his power. A letter from Lord Chesterfield 
to Dodingtoii in the preceding autumn, describes them as im- 
patient for office, and desirous to * get in with a few by negc- 
‘ tiatioii, and not by victory w ith numbers, who might presume 
‘ on their strength, and grow^ troublesome to their generals. * 
On the other hand, Lord Orford, the author of these Memoirs, 
repeatedly and unequivocally charges Newcastle and Hard- 
wicke w'ith treachery to his father; and, in a private letter of 
the 22d of January 1742, intimates his suspicions of secret* 
dealing between the Duke of Newcastle and Lord Carteret, in 
consequence of Newcastle’s concurrence with the Duke of 
Argj’le in the debate on the officers absent w^ith leave from 
Pori Mahon. In a subsequent letter of the 4th of February, 
he gives the follow'ing account of his father’s resignation, 

* From that time ’ (the loss of the preliminary question on the 
Chippenham election) ‘ my brothers, my uncle, I, and some of 

* his particular friends, persuaded Sir Robert to resign. He 

* was undetermined till Sunday night (January 3 1st). Tuesday 

* (February 2d) we were to finish the election, wdien we lost it 
^ by 16; upon which Sir Robert declared to some particular 
‘ persons in the House his resolution to retire, and had that 
^ morning sent the Prince of Wales notice of it. ’ From these 
dates it appears, that unless there was a secret understanding of 
Newcastle and Hardwicke with Pulteney and Carteret, before 
Sir Robert’s determination to resign, the coalition was effected 
between the 31st of January and the 2d of February: for, on 
Februaiy 2d, it w^a^? already settled, that Lord Wilmington 
should tie at the head of the Treasury in the now administrfl- 
tion. % So speedy an adjustment of a point ol'eneli coii^o<iiionrc 
looks somewliat like previous concert. 



* Coxes Sir Robert Walpole, iii. 
X Ibid. Hi. 592. 
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To obtain the Bahction of the Prince of Wales to their new 
arrangements was an object of the highest importance to Carte- 
ret and Paltehev* An open schism in their party wa^ declared 
at a meeting held at the Fountain Tavern on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, when the Duke of Argyle declaimed against their pro- 
ceedings to an audience of .SOO peers and commoners. His 
Hoyal Highness hesitated for some days what part to take. 
But, on the IGth, Pulteney went to him in private, and, with- 
out the knowledge of the others, prevailed on him to write to 
the King. Next day he went to Court, where he ^as coldly 
received, and hardly spoken to by his father. His support of* 
the new administration, was secured by placing two of his de- 
pendents in the Board of Admiralty; and, though invariably 
treated with coldness by the King, he continued friendly to the 
ministei's ; and came at length to be so warmly attached to Lord 
Carteret, that when Pitt and Lyttleton, w^ho were in his ser- 
vice, opposed with vigour the measures of that minister, he told 
them plainly, ‘ he should follow the advice they had long ago 
‘ given him, of turning out all his people who did not vote as 
‘ he would have them. ’ But, though reconciled to tlic Go- 
vernment, he retained liis resentment to Sir Robert Walpole, 
now Lord Orford, and, till spring 174*4^, refused to receive him 
at his Court. 

After the public breach at the Fountain Tavern, the Duker 
of Argyle relied, and kissed hands for the Ordnance and a: 
regiment, insrsting only on the introduction of Sir John Hinde 
Cotton into the Board of Admiraltj', as a pledge that Tories 
were not universally to be excluded. Sir John was a noted Jsi- 
cobite; and when proposed to the King for that situation, his 
Majesty put a flat negative on his appointment, saying to those 
who maintained he was no longer a Tory, ^ It might be so, 

* but ke was determined to stand by those who had placed him 

* and his family on the throne. ’ Offended at the acquiescence 
of the Ministers in this refusal, his Grace of Argyle threw up 
his new commissions (March d), and went into Opposition. 
It was resentment for the rejection of Sir John Cotton, that pro- 
duced the Committee of Inquiry into the conduct of Lord Or- 
fbrd (March 23), which threatened so much, and produced so 
little. Lord Stair succeeded to the Duke of Argyle ; and at 
the end of the session. Lord Cobham was declared Field-Mar- 
shal, and Commander of the Forces in Kngland. 

To Chesterfield, Dodin^on, Pitt, Lyttleton and others^ no- 
thing was oiFered, and therefore they remained in Opposition 
with the Jacolrites and Tories. Waller, who had expected to 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer, refused to be a Lord of the 

i 
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Treasury, and joined the same party. At the close of the 
session, some Tories wei’e promoted. Lord Oower was made 
.Privy Seal, and Lord Bathurst Captain of the Gentlemen Pen- 
sioners — both Tories, if not Jacobites. The condition exacted 
by the Kin^ these and other appointments, made at the 
the same period (July )74*2), was, that Pulteney should take 
out his patent as Earl of Bath, which ho did with reluctance, 
and, in quitting the House of Commons, bid adieu for ever to 
his power. So notorious were the Jacobite principles of Lonl 
Gower, that when some one asked, why he had not kissed 
hands sooner; it was answered, ^ The dispensation was not 
come from Rome ; ’ and so little sincerity was ascribed to liis 
conversion, that in the foilownng year (March 17 ^ 3 ) 9 , on the 
death of Lord Litchfield, he was chosen President of the Board. * 
Murray, another convert from Jacobitism, was made Solicitor- 
General, to the great rage of Shippen, who complained loudly 
of his npostasy. 

On the death of Lord Wilmington (July 17t3), who was n 
mere cipher, the Treasury Was given, by advice of Lord Or- 
ford, to Ml* Pelimm (August 1743), in preference to Lord 
Bath, who, too late for himself, had discovered, that, wltliout 
acquiring real power or influence in the Government, he had 
bftrtercd his popularity for a peerage. But though Mr Pelham 
was nominally at the head of the Government, Lord Carteret, 
who had accompanied tlie King to Hanover (May 1743), ob- 
tained entire possession of his Master’s confidence, by entering 
into all his German politics; and on their return to England 
(November 171'3), the consciousness of Royal favour made him 
treat his colleagues with an overbearing haughtiness and con** 
tempt, which even the mean and timid spirit of the Pclhann 
could not endure. Lord Gow'cr, in the mean time, finding n(» 
more Tories were to be taken into office, and foreseeing a break 
lip of the Administration, resigned the Privy Seal (l)ecember 
1743 ); and I^ord Cobliam threw np his command, and joined 
liis relations in Opposition. The German measures of tlie King 
and of his Ministers became every day more obnoxious. Pitl 
distiiiguislicd himself by the eloquence ami virulence of his de- 
clamations against Loref Carteret, now beccmie Lord Granville; 
and the imperiousness of that Minister at length so disgusted 
his colleagues, while the wildness and rashness of bis measures 
alienated the nation^ that in November 1744 the whole Cabinet 
Council, with a few exceptions, having previously made their 
bargain with Opposition, in which they had the start of Lord 


* An old Jacobite Club, wliich still subsists. 
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Oranville, joined in a remonstrance to the King, insisting tba! 
he must either part with his favourite or with tliem. This inti- 
mation was equally disagreeable to the King and to the Heir- 
apparent, whO|^ agreeing in nothing else, had equal confidence 
in Lord Gbnaninlle. His Majesty hesitated for some lime; but 
after consulting with Lord Orford, he submitted, and consented 
to the changes required of him (November 24, 1744). By this 
revolution in politics, Lord Granville and Lord Bath, with 
their friends, were removed from the Ministry; while Lord 
Chesterfield, the Duke of Bedford, Lord Sandwich, George 
Grenville, Lyttleton, Dodington, Waller, and other Whigs, 
who had been left out on Sir Robert Walpole’s resignation, 
were brought into office. Lord Cobham had a regiment; the 
Privy Seal w^as given back to Lord Gower ; and Sir John Hindo 
Cotton and other Tories were gratified with places. Many 
more of them w’ould have taken office, but they w'crc deterred 
by the fear of not being returned again by the Jacobite counties 
they represented. 

This coalition, however, of the Whigs and Tories was pre- 
mature. So deeply rooted v rre the Jacobite propensities of the 
Tories, that, finding Lord Gower was become in good earnest 
a friend to the Protestant Succession, they discarded him from 
being their head, and supplied his place with the Duke of Beau** 
fort, a determined and unwavering Jacobite. Their virulence 
and disappointment at Lord Gow€t’s defection, are strongly 
marked in Dr King’s strictures on his conduct; * and several 
years afterw’ards (1750), their resentment produced the warm 
opposition to Lord Trentham’s reelection for Westminster, 
which w^as followed by the famous scrutiny, and by the violent 
proceedings in the House of Commons detailed at so much 
length in these Memoirs, f Of the other Tories who were at 
this time taken into office, Sir John Phillips resigned on the 
eve of the rebellion, and exerted himself in its progress lo get 
the subscriptions and associations for tlie King declared illegal ; 
and Sir John Cotton was turned out as soon as it was over, hav- 
ing never once voted for Government while he was in place, 
though he look the oaths, and pocketed his salary without scni- 
jple, (May 1746). When this inveteracy in folly is considered, 
IS it to be w'ondered at that the Tories were for half a century 
excluded from all share in the Government? 

Mr Pitt was the only man of consecjucnce in tlie late Oppo- 
sition, w'ho was not included in the new arrangements. To pre- 
serve bis character and authority in Parliiinient, ho was iiuwill- 


♦ Kings Anecdotes, 45 — 48, f Orloril, i. 11 — 27- 
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ing to accept any tiling as yet. His friends insisting be should 
take something, he aslved for Secretary at War, knowing it 
would be refused, as it was, in the most peremptory terms, by 
the King, who had a rooted aversion to liiip, on account of his 
decliimuiions on Hanover, and his bitter invectives against 
Lord Granville. Next year lie preparctl for office, by resign^ 
ing his situation about the Prince, (March 174*5). His friend 
Lyttleton had been dismissed from that service in the preceding 
year, when he was made a Loril of tlie Treasury on the resig- 
nation of Lord Gianville. 

The King had most unwillingly consented to the removal of 
l.ord Granville, and Jiad no confidence iu the Miiiistci's that 
.succeeded him, who appear, indeed to liave been altogether 
miworrhy of their situation. A more inglorious period of our 
annals is scarce to be found, than from the hiil oi‘ Lord Gran- 
ville to the peace ol' Aix-la-Chapclle. Defeats and dUasters 
abroatl — rebellion and discontent at home — no concert or acti- 
vity ill the Clovernnient — the Kiugj led in secret by Lord Gran- 
ville, thwarting his Ministers at every step, and openly and 
o^te^tatiou^ly giving his countenance to their enemies — his Mi- 
nisters, occupied with their mutual jealousies and hatreds, ne- 
glecting the business of the nation ; and at len^rth, in the midst 
of a rebellion, wludi had grown to a formidable height from 
their supineness and incapacity, resigning in a boily (February 
1746), in order to ibree Mr Pitt into office, \vl»om they ecjiiaily 
feared and iiaiod. I'o complete the picture, we have only to 
add, tliat the King, alu r trying inellectunlly to get rid of iliem, 
and form a new Administration wiih tiie help of Lord Bath and 
Lord Granville, was forced to submit, and have his chains ri- 
vitted mure firmly than ever. I'iiis unhappy situation of af- 


It must be owned, at the same time, that the Ministers had a 
difficult game to play. Till the defeat of General Cope, Lord 
Cvranville had persuaded the King the rebellion was of no consc* 
t]ucncc ; and when his Ministers proposed any thing regarding it, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Pho, don't talk tp me of that stuff. ' The Duke oc 
Nevrea^ie, on his side, rcjoiceij to liear of any progress of the re- 
bels, because it confutid Lord Granville. Even after the battle or 
Prestonpans, Lord Granville had influence, by buoying up the King s 
spirits, to persuade him it was nothing ; in consequence of wiiich he 
ured his Ministers as ill as possible, and discouruged every one who 
was ready to risk his life and fortune for the Governiiiciit. The* 
Duke of Newcastle submitted to this usage with patience. Mr PeL 
liiim, who had pride as well as ambition, talked frequently of le- 
fiigning. 
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fairs arose in part from the personal character of the Kin^, who 
was obstinate and prejudiced, but easily frightened, and ulti- 
mately governed by his fears ; but chiefly from the characters of 
the two brothers, whom accident, and not their merits, had 
placed at the helm of his government. The Duke of New- 
castle, false, fickle and irresolute, jealous of his colleagues, ri- 
diculously afraid of his enemies, was continually forming new 
connexions, and quarrelling with the old. Mr Pelham, cau- 
tious, timid, and plausible, but peevish and easily alarmed a- 
bout trifles, like his brother, was always blaming the Duke for 
his suspicions, and then adopting his resentments, and profiting 
by his treacheries. Mr Pelham was a man of business, and 
competent to the duties of liLs office. The Duke, ignorant, 
bustling, and incapable, had the opposite faults of rashness and 
negligence mixed up in equal proportions in his composition. 
But, different as were the two brothers in their tempers and 
characters, and ill as they frctjuently were with one another in 
private, they were inseparable in their public conduct, Loid 
Chesterfield, W’ho had opposed and served under them, used to 
say, they were like Arbuthnot's Lindanuna and Indamora; the 
latter was a peaceable, tractable gentlewoman ; but her sister 
was always quarrelling and striking, and, as they grew together, 
there was no parting them. 

At the time when Lord Orford’s Memoires commence, the 
chief persons in the Ministry were the Pelhams and their depen- 
dants, of whom Lord Hardwicke w’as the most distinguished. 
By compliances with his Master’s German propensities, the Duke 
ol Newcastle had overcome the King’s contempt for his abilities 
and aversion to his person ; and Mr Pelham, in proportion as 
his power became more stable, had shown himself more worthy 
of bis elevation. The Duke of Bedford was one of the Secre- 
taries of State, and his friend, Lord Sandwich, first Lord of the 
Admiralty. His Grace was of an illustrious Whig family, but . 
bad been connected by his marriage with the Tories. He ap- 
pears to have been a man of honest intentions, with respectable 
JParhamentary talents, and considerable application to affiiirs ; 
l^t violent and impetuous in bis temper, and, dirougluiut his 
llfiE^overned by artful and interested persons about nim, who 
his weaknesses, and turned them to their own account. Mr 
and Mr Fox were in subordinate situations. 

^Mr Fox, almost the sole survivor of the old Walpole pi^rt^, 
having adhered to the last with unshaken fidelity to Sir 
Robert Walpole, filled at this time the office of Secretary at 
War, and enjoyed the confidence of the Duke of Cumberland', 
who w'as at the head of the land forces, and tlie favourite sou of 
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the King ; but was exceedingly unpopular throughout the na- 
tion, on account of the haughtiness of his temper, the severities 
he used in Scotland after the suppression of the rebellion, and 
the strict and arbitrary government he had introduced into the 
army. With great parts, a sound understanding, and much 
dignity and force of character, his Royal Highness was as vigor- 
ous in enacting obedi^ce in the merest trifles to himself, as he 
was dutiful and submissive to his father. It was one of the mis- 
fortunes of the times, that he was an object of unmerited jea- 
lousy to his childish and wortliless brother ; and this sentiment, 
inherited by the Princess Dowager, and infused into tlie tender 
mind of her son, was the principal cause of those disgraceful dis- 
sentions, which followed the death of Mr Pelham, and brought 
the country to the brink of ruin. The conduct of the Duke, 
when disowned by his father for the convention of Closter Seven, 
was noble, firm and dignified ; and, as related by Lord Orford, 
from the most unquestionable authority, it forms one of the most 
striking passages in his Memoires. * It is remarkable, that the 
inveteracy of the Princess Dowager to his Royal Highness was 
manifested even after his fall. Of his enemies, Pitt alone be- 
haved on that occasion with a degree of justice and firmness, 
which Lord Orford deservedly calls ^ nobly honest. ’ 

Mr Pitt held the oflice of paymaster, a lucrative place of little 
power, to which ho had succeeded on the death of Mr Win- 
nington in He had broken entirely with the Prince of 

Wales, when he first came into office ; and having separated 
from his next connexion, the Bedford party, through jealousy of 
Lord Sandwich, he was now in favour with the Duke of New- 
castle, though seeking in private to regain his footing at Leices- 
ter-house. His talents and eloquence were his chief support, 
his friends and connexions being few, beyond the circle of his 
own family. 

The Prince of Wales, who had been out of humour with the 
Government ever since the fall of Lord Granville and Lord 
Bute, and at times actively and even indecently in opposition, 
was at present at the head of a pitiful, disunited party, led, or 
rather split, into d liferent factions, by Dodington, Lord Eg- 
mont, Lord Baltimore, Lord Middlesex, and others. 

The Memoires open with the machinations of the Duke^ of 
Nevi^astle and Mr Pelham, to get rid of their colleagues, ^the 
Duke of Bedford and Lord Sandwich. With the timidity and 

E roneness to suspicion characteristic of the two brothers, they 
ad become jealous of the Duke of Bedford, on account of the 
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connexion he had formed with the Duke of Cumberland, Uirougli 
Lord Sandwich ; ind with die cunning that usually marked 
their conduct, tney contrived, at the moment of their rupture, 
to detach from him his father-in-law, Lord Gower. In the mean 
time, the death of the Prince of Wales dissolved the opposition 
he had collected ; and increased so much the jealousy of the 
Pelhams towards llie Duke of Cumberland, that they persuaded 
die King to exclude him from the Regency, in the event of a 
minority ; giving the title and nominal authority of Regent to 
the Princes Dowager, but securing the real power and inilucnce 
to themselves. This point carried, they dismissed the Duke of 
Bedford and Lord Sandwich; and took back into the mini- 
stry their old rival, Lord Granville, who, renouncing his former 
dreams of ambition, was content, for the rest of his life, ,with 
the dignified but unimportant post of President of the Council. 

The placid shite w hich the Goveiiiment attained after these 
changes, ended with the death of Mr Pelham. Three persons 
presented themselves to the public as candidates for hi? powder* 
Pitt, Fox and Murray, had been long the most distinguished 
speakers in the House of Commons. Pitt, according to Lord 
Orford, w'as ^ the greatestmaster of ornamental eloquence. His 
‘ language was amazingly fine and flowing; his action most ex- 
‘ pressive; his figure genteel and commanding. Bitter satire 
‘ was his forte; when he attempted ridicule, which was very sel- 
‘ dom, ho succeeded happily; when he attempted to reason, poor- 
* ly.’ — ‘Fox, with a great hesitation in his elocution, and a bar- 
‘ rennessof expression, had conquered these impediments and the 
‘ prejudices they had raised against his speaking, by a vehemence 
‘ of reasoning and closeness of argument, that beat all the orators 
‘ of the time. His spirit, liis steadiness and humanity, procured 
‘ him strong attachments, which the more jealous be grew -of 
‘ Pitt, the more he cultivated.’* Murray was superior to 
Fox as an orator, and to Pitt as a debater; but he was a Scotch- 
man, of a Jacobite family, timid to excess, and resolved not to 
quit his profession as a lawyer, where the highest preferment 
Vfas within his reach. The choice therefore lay between Pitt 
ashd Fox. The Duke of Newcastle determinea to disappoint 
theih both. 

Pitt wlSs at Bath, where ‘ he had, or bad unluckily* acted, 
very ill health.’ The King’s prejudices. against him were *not 
yet removed ; no party stirred in his favour ; and his friend 
Lyttlcton, rashly, and without authority, answered for bis ac- 
quiescence in the new arrangements that were formed. Fox 

* Orford, i. 79. 
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had the Chancellor, the Princess Dowager and the Scotch 
against him ; and tliough he had been well w.ith Mr Pelham, 
he had never lived on any terms with tb^ Duke of Newcastle* 
‘ But he was the ablest man in Parliament, at least thfe craftiest 

* Parliament-man, had acted steadily with the Whigs, and had, 

‘ in their eyes, the seeming right of succession.* * It was, there- 
fore, necessary to have the appearance of a negotiation with 
him. Lord Hartington was accordingly sent to him with pro- 
posals from the Duke of Newcastle. But^ next day, his Grace 
retracted part of his offers; on which Mr Fox, seeing he was 
to have a high station without confidence, and the management 
of business in the House of Commons, without knowing tlic 
secret engagements of its members with the ministers, de- 
clined the seat which he had accepted. His refusal exasperat- 
ed the King, to whom his conduct appears to have been scan- 
dalously misrepresented by Newcastle. Sir Thomas Robinson, 
who had no parliamentary talents or experience, w^as appointed 
Secretary of State. The Duke of Newcastle became in effect 
sole minister, and Pitt and Fox were left in their former sub- 
ordinate employments. 

This state of tilings could not last. The House of Com- 
mons had been too long accustomed to an efficient minister, 
to submit long to such a miserable repi'esentative of Govern- 
ment as Sir Thomas Robinson; — for, ‘ though a good Secro- 
^ tary of State, as far as the business of his office and that 

* which related to foreign affairs, he was ignorant even of the 

* language of a House of Common’s controversy ; and w’hen 

< he played the orator, which he too frequently attempted, it 

* was so exceedingly ridiculous, that those who loved and es- 

< teemed him, could not -always preserve a friendly composure 

* of countenance. * Their mutual discontents led Pitt and Fox 
to an explanation and disclosure of the arts that had been used 
to inspire them with jealousy of one another. A sort of coali- 
tion took place between them ; debates were raised on collate- 
ral questions not directly affecting the business of Government; 
the Secretary was covered with ridicule; the Duke of Newcasdc 
himself was not spared ; and * though ministers had, in every 
^ division, a great majority, many of their steadiest voters were 
^ laughers at lea^t, if hot cncouragers, on the opposite side of 
^ the question. ’ t A lively account of these skirmishing de- 
bates is preserved in the letters of Mr Fox to Lord Hartingi- 
ton published in the Appendix to Waldegrave’s Memoirs ; 
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from which it is evident, that the two rivals were at that time on 
a footing of friendly confidence, though not of party alliance. 
It further appears frojp Lord Orford, fliat Pitt, provoked at an 
attempt Ojf tne Chancellor to revive their ancient divisions, 

* sought heartily and sincerely to league with Fox; ’ but that 
the latter, < irresolute and borne down ’ by his connexion with 
the X)uke of Cumberland, * would not enter into real measures ’ 
of hostility to the Government. In this state of tbiti^ < the 
^ junto, who had laj^ured to keep Pitt and Fox disunited, 

‘ more than. to secure either of them, were reduced to take the 
‘ one or the other ; * * and Fox being ‘ thought more practi- 
‘ cable, less disagreeable to the King, and more a man of bu- 
‘ siness, was the first applied to. * The negotiation was con- 
ducted by Lord Waldegrave at the King’s desire, and it ended 
in the admission of Fox into the Cabinet, f We are told by 
Lord Orford, that Fox communicated to Pitt the progress of 
this negotiation, and that the latter not only approved of the 
r^ult, but suggested to the former some alterations in his letter 
to the King accepting the terms proposed to him. t But when 
he adds that Fox, on his introduction into the Cabinet, * pri- 
‘ vately foreswore all connexion with Pitt,’ and hints, th^ 
‘ this secret abjuration ’ was communicated to Pitt by the Duke 
of Newcastle and Lord Hardwicke, § we are inclined to doubt 
the fact. For, in the subsequent rupture of Pitt with Fox, we 
iind no allusion to this double treachery, either in Dodington, |j 
to whom Pitt communicates his grievances, or in Fox’s letter 
to Lord Hartington, f w^here he speculates on all the possible 
causes of Pitt’s renunciation of every connexion with him, 
which appears to have been as unexpected and unwelcome, as it 
was peremptory and decided. On the contrary, there are ex- 
pressions in Dodington attributed to Pitt,, which are utterly ir- 
reconcilable with this story. He is made to complain of Fox 
living with his enemies; of the slackness of his exertions when 
they were acting together ; of his taking the smooth part to 
himself, and leaving Pitt to be fallen upon; of his not being 
sm JuriSf in allusion to bis connexion witli the Duke of Cum- 
berland, and therefore not a fit associate for one who was sui 
juris $ but he is made to add, that he did not blame him, tbai? 
hehad nothing to complain of, that be esteeiqed him, and wish* 
ed him welL.*^' 


* Orford, i. 362. \ Waldegrave, 32-3i. J Orford i, 363, 
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Tlie truth seems to have been, that, though Pitt had at first 
ac(]uiesced 'in the introduction of Fox iuto the Cabinet, he be- 
came dissatisfied, when he saw his rival one oP the Lords Jus- 
tices, with his patron the Duke of Cumberland at the head of 
the Regcnc\\ * In this temper of mind he had communica- 
tions with the Duke of Newcastle, through old Horace Wal- 
pole, which convinced him there was no serious intention on 
the part of his Grace to remove the King’s prejudices against 
him. f On this discovery, he determined to * endeavour at the 
reversion ; ’ but knowing that to be incompatible with any ap- 
pearance of connexion with Fox, who was regarded by tne 
Princess Dowager as a devoted partisan of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, he broke with him in tne most public manner. The 
secret of his treaty with Leicester- house was for some time care- 
fully concealed ; but it was discovered, that the day before bis 
final declaration to Fox, of an end to all farther connexion be- 
tween them, he had an audience of the Princess Dowager. J 
The motives that induced her Royal Highness to meet his ad- 
vances half way have been already stated. Her fears of the 
Duke of Cumberland began ; and iier apprehensions of the in- 
tended marriage for her son confirmed and consolidated the al- 
liance. Events that occurred abroad enabled the confederates 
to give a colour of public principle to tlieir opposition. 

JDuring the King’s absence, his Majesty concluded subsi- 
diary treaties witli Hesse and Russia for the. security of Hano- 
ver, in the approaching rupture with France. These treaties 
were generally disapproved of in England. The old Duke of 
Devonshire, who had {^reat weight with the Whigs, expressed 
strongly his dissatisfaction with them. Lcgge, Chancdlor of 
the Exchequer, who had secretly leagued himself with Leices- 
ter-housc, refused to sign the Treasury warrant for the first 
payment of the Hessian troops, on the plea that it was contrary 
to tlie Act of Settlement. Pitt was then applied to for his sup- 
port^ but, finding nothing was intended for him, except a place 
in the Cabinet and the odium of de&nding the treaties, he de- 
clared a^inst them; and, without directly asking for himself 
any particular office, he gave the Duke of Newcastle to under- 
stand, diat he must oppose the mode adopted by his Grace of 
carrying on business in the House of Commons, and insist on 
having men of efficiency and authority in that assembly, who 
* should have habitual, frequent, famUtar access to the Crown, 
^ that they might tell their own storj*, do themselves and thdr 


♦ Melcombe, 320. 
Oribrd, i. 308. 


t Ib. 330.— Or&rd i. 397-. 
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‘ friends justice, and not be the victims of a whisper.’* A- 
larnied at this Unguage, Newcastle dropped the negotiation, 
and had reconrliil to other quarters for assisUince; but every 
where he met with a repulse. All other means having failed, 
and the subsidies becoming every day more unpopular, the 
King applied in person to I^ox, who alone had withheld his 
opinion of them, but now expressed bis readiness to sup-^ 
port them, having determined at the same time, if not made 
Secretary of State, to resign, and, in the act of defending the 
treaties, to declare war with the minister, f The conclusion 
was, that, contrary to the. wishes both of the King and of 
the Duke of Newcastle, the seals were taken from Sir Thonia.'* 
Robinson and given to Mr Fox. Pitt and his friends, persist- 
ing in their op})osition, were dismissed from office, with the ex- 
ccjitioii oi’ I^yttlcton, wdio became Chancellor of the Exclie- 

i]UC3\ 

The Session of Parliament that followed was remarkable 
for the exertions of elocjuence it exhibited. Pitt distinguished 
himself by the brilliancy of liis imagination, and the sharpness 
of his invectives ; Fox, by Ins judgment and discretion; Mur- 
ray, by his powers of argument and ability in reply. Lord 
Orlbrd has given a full and animated account of these discus- 
sions, with striking passages from the principal speechci»; and, 
though the questions then in agitation arc now devoid of iritcr- 
efit, his reports wnllhe read with pleasure, as conveying a lively 
picture of the speakers, and ailbrding the only specimen we pos- 
sess of the style of debate then used in the House of Commons. 
One observation from a speech of Mr Fox, we are tempted to 
quote, on account of tlie subject- In a discussion on the aug- 
mentation of the arniy, tliat gentleman remarked, ^ tliat the 
< scheme for recruiting must lie to enlist for a term of years* * 
It is in the recollection of most of our readers, witli what diffi- 
culty a measure of that sort was carried into effect in the last 
administration of his son. It must not be forgot, that when Mr 
Fox made this suggestion, he had been many years Secretary at 
War, and was the confidential friend of the illustrious p^rsoiv 
age who was then Comtnapderdn-chief of the army- 

Thf new Ministry, though victorious in Parliament, contain- 
ed the seeds of its own dissolution. The King, dissatisfied with 
the removal of Sir IJ'lionias Robinson, who was master of all the 
details of German politics, did noc conceal from Fox his discon- 
tent at the change. The Duke of Newcastle, unwilling to break 
entirely with Lekester-house, treated the new Secretary of 

♦ Melcorabc, 370-574.— Waldegravc, 44.— Orford, i, 430. 

f Orford, Appendix, i. 53.>. 
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State as an enemy, rather than as a colleague, broke the pro- 
mises he had made in favour of his friends, and pvirposely weak- 
ened every part of the Government -under his superintendence. 
Fox himselfi despairing to gain the confidence of his Grace, and 
neither conversant in, nbr attentive to, the duties of his office, 
was wholly employed in forming new connexions to strengthen 
himself. In this wretched state of the Cabinet, — with no head 
to direct — ^with no union or concert in its members — with no 
system or decasion in its operations — the affairs oT the country 
were neglected, while the candidates for power were thwarting 
and squabbling wnth one another. The loss of Minorca brought 
matters to a crisis. Fox. seeing himself involved in the bad 
success of measures on winch he had not been consulted — scarce 
suffered to give an opinion — apprehensive of an union between 
Kcwcassilc and Pitt, to which he imist necessarily fall a victim — 
and foreseeing that he should be exposed, alone and unsupport- 
ed in the House of Commons, to the storm gathering against 
the Ministry, tendered iiis resignation. * Newcastle, def^rived 
of Murray, who was become Chief Justice and Lord Mansfield, 
after an ineffecuud eflbrl to gain over Pitt, wlio refused even to 
treat with lus (iriico, followed hU example, f The King, de- 
serted by his Minister, so far vanquished his rcpugiiance to 
Pitt, as to cnipovvcx Fox to treat with him, to the exclusion of 
Newcastle, "j But Pitt, who had now entire possession of Lei- 
cester-house, iiidignanlly rejected all terms conveyed to him 
through such a negotiator. The new Duke of Devonshire was 
then sclccied to try to form an A dininisi ration. Many difficul- 
ties occurred, l^itt per>i>ted in his rejection of Newcastle and 
Fox ; and hi.s demands were at one time thought so unreason- 
able, that the Duke had determined to set him at defiance, and 
form a Ministry with Fox; but terrified by the underhand re- 
presentations of ConwMy and Horace Walpole (author of these 
Memoires), he relented, and accepted the Treasury, with Pitt 
and bis4:onnefXions for associates. § From this Ministry, Fox 
and Newcastle were excluded, but many of their friends remain- 
ed in office. 

This administration, like the former, was not made to last. 
The King’s unreasonable prejudices against Mr Pitt were uii- 
abatod; and though that minister had great popularity in the 

♦ Some time before the l7th of October; his resignation was ac- 
cepted on the 1 8th: 

f His negotiations attempted with Pitt, were oft the 1 9th and 20th 
October, and his dcterniinatiuii taken to resign on the 27th. , 

J On the 27th Oc(obu\ § November 3, 17o6, 
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country, be possessed little influence in the House of Commons, 
wliich had beeh chosen during the Ne,wcastle administration, 
and was filled with friends and dependants of his Grace. The 
tragical affair of Admiral Byng tended still farther to embroil 
the Ministry with the King. His Majesty was averse to pardon. 
The nation called aloud for vengeance. .The ministers were in- 
clined to mercy, but had not firmness at once to fight the King 
and face the country. Lord Temple, whose duty it was, as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, to sign the warrant, for execution, 
after submitting his doubts to the Judges, which were resolved 
unfavourably to the prisoner, had not courage to refuse bis sig- 
nature, though he disapproved of the sentence ; and bis exam- 
ple was followed by the whole of the Board over which he pre- 
sided, with the exception of Admiral Forbes. On the merits 
of the case it is not for us to decide. But, if there was injus- 
tice in the execution of Mr Byng, it is difficult to acquit the 
Admiralty of blame. As Mr Campbell observed in the House 
of Commons, when overtures were made for mercy, ♦ the law 

* declared no execution could follow a marine trial, till the 

* whole proceedings had been laid before the Admiralty. If 

* they thought injustice had been done to Mr Byng, w’ould not 
‘ thei/mdkc earnest application for mercy ? If they made none, 
^ wl)at must be the conclusion?^ And though Mr Pitt, in ex- 
pressing his opinion, ‘ that more good would come from mercy 
‘ than from rigour, ’ thought, ‘ of all men, the Commissioners 
^ of die Admiralty ought the least to interfere;’ and asked, 

^ what could add weight in the prisoner’s favour to the recom- 
‘ mendation of his judges?^ we own wc agree with Campbell, 

^ that they, who had all the proofs before them, were the pro- 
‘ perest to enforce the recommendation of the Judges. ' Pitt, 
after all, did move the King for mercy ; but his prayer was 
harshly and abruptly rejected ; and the only effect of his inter- 
ference was to make himself for a time unpopular in the coun- 
try. The Duke of Bedford made a similar application, with 
no better success. Seven of the Court Martial applied to Lord 
Temple to intercede for mercy. He reported their solicitations 
to the King, to no purpose. For the scene that followed ,we 
must refer to Lord Orford, who relates it with feeling, but with 
an irritation tha^ouds his judgment, and' abates our confidence 
in his conclusion. Several of the Court Martial applied to be 
released from their oath of secrecy, as they had something un- 
easy on their minds, which they wished to communicate. A 
bill to that effect passed the Commons, but it was rejected by 
the Lords, after a captious examination of the members of the 
Court Martial at the Bor of the House, in which those mcpi* 
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bers who had applied foj: the' measure conducted themselves, .it 
must be owned, feebly and undecidedly. On the rejection of 
this bill, the unfortunate Admiral was left to his fate, which he 
met with singular firmness and resolution. 

While this matter was pending, the aversion of the King to 
his ministers increased. In an audience Lord Waldegrave had 
in February, his Majesty expressed to him, in the strongest 
terms, his dislike of Mr Pitt and Lord Temple, and commis- 
sioned him to negotiate with the Duke of Newcastle for the re- 
turn of his Grace to office. Lord Waldegrave found the Duke 
timid and iiTesolute, ‘ eager and impatient to come into power, 
‘ but dreading the danger with which it must be accompanied ; 

* jealous of Fox and of those who must be his associates in the 

* new administration, yet not daring to be the only responsible 

* minister by taking the whole power into Ifis own hands. * 
Proposals were then made to Fox, Lord Egmont and others, 
and various projects of administration discussed ; but no plan 
was matured, or even in a state of forwardness, for a change of 
government, when, impatient of his situation, and pressed to do 
something decisive by his son, who was about to take the com- 

*tnand in Germany, and was unwilling to leave Pitt behind him 
in the Cabinet, the King determined on the hasty and ill-advis- 
ed step of dismissing his ministers, * before it was settled who 
were to be their successors. His hopes were in Newcastle and 
Fox; but neither of them could accept of office, till the in- 
quiry into the loss of Minorca was brought to a close; and 
when that affair was over, f though Fox was ready to engage, 
the Duke of Newxastle was averse to any connexion with him, 
and afraid to undertake the, government alone, without the as- 
sistance either of him or of Pitt. It would be in vain to pur- 
sue the negotiations that followed. An arrangement was at one 
time made, by which Newcastle was to be sole minister, with- 
out either Fox or Pitt in the Cabinet; but when it came to the 
point, Ids heart failed him, and he drew back. Though con- 
tumeliously rejected by Pitt in the preceding year, and not un- 
frequently exasperated by his haughtiness in tlm present nego- 
tiations, he bad still greater antipathy to Fox, of whose favour 
with the King he was jealous, and to w^hose resignation in the 
autumn he imputed the necessity of his own retirement. Ho 
felt, beside^, that, by ennging witli Fox and the Duke of Cum- 
berland, he must ruin himself irretrievably at Leicester-house, 


' * Lord Temple was dismissed on the 5tii of Apdl ; Mr Pitt, in 
the following week. 

*1 3d of May. 
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and forfeit all hopes of favour in the n,ew reign^ of which tl?e 
grdat age of the King afforded no very distant prospect. While 
still wavering and uncertain, the advice of Lord Chesterfield 
fixed his resolution, and determined him not to undertake the 
government without the concurrence of Mr Pitt and the sup- 
port of Leiccster-house. He accordingly prepared a plan of 
administration on this footing, and laid it before tlie King, by 
whom it was indignantly rejected. 

The interministcrium, as Lord Orford calls it, had now last- 
ed for two months, when the King, as his last effort, prevailed 
on Lord Waldegrave to accept the Treasury, with powers to 
form an administration. After what had already passed, the 
attempt was evidently impracticable ; but it was crushed in em- 
bryo by the machinations of the Duke of Newcastle, wdio, pro- 
fessing the conthirv in public, prevailed on his friends to resign 
the offices they held, and to refuse all offers that w^cre made to 
them. After several fruitless interviews, the persons engaged 
in the new' plan w ere compelled to inform his Majesty that they 
could not go on.f The triumph of Leicester-house was com- 
plete, and the King forced to accept an administration formed 
in fact under the auspices of his grandson. Convinced of the** 
inefficacy of further resistance, his JMajesty resigned himself to 
his fate. ^ But though passively obedient to the new ministers, ^ 
it is remarked by an intelligent bystander, ‘ that he wanted suf- 
^ ficient dissimulation to submit w’ith a good grace. He behav- 
‘ ed to Piu. as to a prince who had conquerc'd him, and to tlie 
‘ Duke of Newcastle, as to a faithless servant who had deliyer- 
* cd him into the hand of an enemy. * 

To many of our readers it will be as great a surprise as it 
was to ourselves, to find his late Majesty King C^eorge III. so 
deeply concerned in the political cabals t!»at disturbed the tran- 
quillity of his grandfather’s age- lie appears, indeed, to have 
been merely a passive instrument in the bands of others; and, 
probably on that accouni, the part he took attracted little no- 
tice, and escaped observation. We have not found even an al- 
lusion to it in the histories of the time ; and so little was it 
know'n or suspected, that a contemporary work of deserved ce- 
lebrity, enumerating the felicities of the lust years of George II., 
ventures to that he had the satisfaction to see in his suc- 

cessor, what i^ery rare, the most affectionate obedience, the 
most dutiful acquiescence in his will.* J Had the truth been 
at that time generally known, the most courtly writer w^ould 

* Waldegrave, 94 — 113 ; Orford, ii. 19,^-219. 

+ \Valdegrave, 11 5- LSI-; Orford, ii. ^19^221. 

I Annual KegibLcV for ITbO, p. 40. 
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hardly have hazarded, even in praise of a rei^jDinjf monarch, a 
topic of panegyric so totally inconsistent with reality. Even 
Dodington appears to have been unacquainted with the fact* 
He was on bad terms vi ith Lciccster-house during these nego- 
tiations, having forfeited the confidence of the Princess Dow- 
ager by his connexion with Fox. No other work has appeared 
from persons in the secret of affairs, wdth the exception of the 
volumes now before us. Future documents, when they appear, 
will probably give *a different colouring to these transactipus, 
according to the poliiict and connexions of the writers; but, 
judging froth what wc luive seen, we are convinced they will 
conlirni, in substance, the statements of Lord Waldegravc and 
Loi'd Orford. 

It was this Ministry, be it observed, thus formed in opposi- 
.tion to the Court, that carried to so liigh a pitch the glory of 
the country, and liiimbled the pride of her enemies in every 

J uarter of the world. It is worthy also of remark, thnt Mr 
h'tt, who was at thi> time forced into the Closet by the faction 
at T.eicestcr-house, wlien known only as au eloquent speaker iu 
Parliament, was afterwards, by the same per.^ons, rcmovcil from 
the conduct of jjublic affairs, wlien he had proved a great and 
successful Mhiistcr; while Mr Fox, whose exclusion from the 
Cabinet w as at this time the great object of their intrigues, was 
the person they afterwards drew from liis retirement, and em* 
barked again in active lil’e, to oppose and defeat his former ri- 
val, and their former favourite, Mr Pitt. In tlie interval, Mr 
Pitt had offended Lord Ilute by his waht of deference and his 
reserve, and had wounded the }>ride of his young Sovereign, 
by making him alter some material expressions in the declara- 
tion read at his Accession, which, contrary to usage, he had 
drawn up in private with his favourite, without the participa- 
tion of his Ministers. Mr Fox, on the contrary, in an evil 
hour for hid fame, had been seduced, by the flattery and blan- 
dishments of his new tMaster, to enlist in a system of favour- 
itism, reptiji^nant to the spirit, and, for many years preceding, 
to the practice of dur constitution. 

The more we consider the dissensions and political intrigues 
that followed the death of Mr Pelham, and lasted till the form- 
ation of the Pitt and Newcastle Administration in 1757, die 
more plainly d6es it appear, that, though they originated from 
the Duke of Newcastle's love of power, they were prolonged 
by the ambition of the Princess Dow^ager and her jealousy of 
the Duke of Cumberland. It was thb connexion of Fox with 
his Royal Highness, that made him the object of aversion at 
1-ieicestcr-house. It wAs Pitt’s ‘ aiming at the revetsioii, ’ when 
lie became sensible of the hollowness and insincerity of the Duke 
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of Newcastle’s professions, that dissolved his incipient friendship 
with Fox, and prevented the two great leaders of the House of 
Commons from forming a permanent coalition. The Duke of 
Newcastle, false, timid and ambitious, feared both, and cared 
fqr neither. For a time he held the balance, and seemCd to 
hesitate between the two rivals ; but the rising star of Leicester- 
house prevailed, and determined him in his preference of Pitt. 

We must now bring our account of these works to a close. 
So far from finding them barren or unsatisfactory, we are in- 
clined to regard tliem as the most valuable addition made to 
English memoirs, since the publication of Burnet’t History of 
his Own Time ; and, with the exception of Lord Clarendon’s 
account of his own life, we know of no works in our language 
that contain such minute and circumstantial details from an 
eyewitness, of so many persons remarkable in our history. 
Many passages in Lord Orford, to which we have not even al- 
luded, are worth attention, and full of entertainment. His ac- 
count of the reasons assigned for setting aside the legitimate 
heir of the Spanish monarchy, is given with sprightliness and 
humour ; and his transient notices of Louis X.V. and his Court, 
tliough short, arc amusing. Of matters entirely English — the 
trial and execution of Lord Ferrers — the conduct of Lord 
George Sackville before his Court-martial — the appearance of 
Lord Tyravvley at the Bar of the House of Commons — the for- 
bearance of the Duke of Cumberland under tlie severest provo- 
cations — the Quixotic expeditions of Mr Pitt against the coast 
of France — his brilliant ^successes in America and the West- 
Indies — the victory and death of Wolfe — are told with spirit, 
and will be read with pleasure. Instead of making extracts 
of such passages as specimens of the style and execution 
of the work, we have thought it more useful to collect and ar- 
range the scattered facts we found dispersed in the two Me- 
moirs; and, with the help of other publications, to digest them 
into a concise and connected account of tHe struggles of parties, 
and succession of Ministers, from the fall of Srr Robert Wal- 
pole'to the settlement of 1757. Where the materials we have 
used are not to be found in the volumes before us, or in other 
printed w^orks, we can assuro bur readers they are derived from 
contemporary correspondence of equal credit. 

In the Appendix, there are some interesting' Letters furnish- 
ed by the editor. Tlie correspondence of Mr Fox and the 
Duke of N^ewcastle with Lord Ilartington, throw additional 
light on the transactions of 1 756 ; and the lively and satirical 
Letters of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, make iis regret that 
his pro.-e compositions have been communicated with so sparing 
a hand to the public. ^ 
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Art, IL Stir les Ichihyolitesj mi les Poissons Fossilcs, Par M. 

H* DE Blainville. Paris, 1821. 8vo. pp. 91, 

^T^hat Hercules might be known by his foot, is a fact of which 
* no learned man has had any doubt for 2000 years ; but it 
is not so generally known, we suspect, that it is just as easy to 
find out a hippopotamus from his tooth, or an elephant from 
the last joint of his os coccygis. Nay, such are the wonders of 
art and nature, that from half a dozen bones, half broken and 
half rotten, and selected out of half a hundred more, we can 
now make animals such the world never saw, — that is to say, 
excluding the pre-Adamites. Thus, we have Pala?otheriurns, 
and Megalonyxes, and Mastodons, and Megatheriums, and ()r- 
nitho-ccphali, and Protco-sau ruses, — hydras and chimeras dire, 
such as Mr Pidcock never dreamt of. Thanks for all tliis new 
creation to Monsieur le Baron de Cuvier, who has left Zadig 
far behind. 

We are fully sensible, however, of the real merit of this able 
naturalist and acute anatomist ; and if others had not striven to 
share with him a portion of these honours, to be derived from 
these antemundane discoveries, it would have been somewhat 
wonderful. Accordingly, M. Blainville comes in with the se- 
cond course, (this is very correct according to French gastro- 
nomy )» and we are here treated with sundry entrees and hors 
oeuvres of fish, by the name of Ichthyolites, M. Cuvier 
‘ apparemment’ had neglected this subject; ‘ apparemment ’ he 
bad no great respect for it. But w e have lost nothing by his 
neglect — in hard words at least; for we have Paheobalistum, 
and Pala^othrissum, and Pahvoniscuni, and Paheorhynchum, 
besides species without end, that, are dubiee and (very 

properly), and so forth, — all in right good Greek and Latin, 
Who shall now dare to reproach the French nation with their 
neglect of the classic tongues, when we have Potamoid forma- 
tions, where plain * eau douce ’ or * fluviatiles ’ used to serve 
the turn ? 

That Monsieur Blainville however has, in other respects, 
CQualled his model, we are afraid cannot be pretended. His 
auditions to the science are rather nominal than real ; and he 
has managed to contribute a number of new genera^ without 
making any discovery. Thus, perhaps Knorr, or Volta, or 
Burten, or Schenchzer, had given the figure of half a head, 
three quarters of a fin«and five vertebrae, or at least of a stone 
containing the impressions of these things, after having been 
flattened by half the weight of' Mont Blanc. To this figure 
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they had added a name whicli Monsieur Blainville does not 
approve of, -He therefore changes it; and so we have a new 
^eiius. The stone is black and fissile; and therefore, . it must 
come from Pappenheim, or I^iris, or Antibes, or Antigua, 
whichever of these is in fashion at the time; and so the geology 
is settled. Bv the bv, the fish dVoiu Antibes*. arc excellent. 
They are described from our Philosophical Tnuisactions; and 
when all is settled, M. Blainville begins to doubt whether An- 
tibes may not mean Antigua ! 

As a specimen t>f the sufficient reason for making a genus, 
we shall take the tirst that turns up on opening tlic book — An- 
enchelum, or Paheorhynehiini — ’tis all one. All aiitliors had 
agreed, that a certain fossil fish found in Switzerland is an ceJ 
of some kind. Scheiichzer had also given a figure of the tail, 

* niais e’est rcedcinent a tort. ’ M. Blainville has seen part ol thc 
bead, and of ilie ^ extrcinite postericurc; ^ vvlience he concludes, 
that it had a distinct caudal lin, longer than tJiat ol* an eel, aiul 
with fewer rays. The verlebice arc also longt r, ^<c. ‘ Je n’ai pn; ' 
also ‘ dccouvrir luicuii indice dc inembrcs; en sorie (jne, tjuoi(|in: 
‘ jc n’iii pas du uno conipreinte conijileio de cet animal, je lu; 
‘ balance pas a en faire un genre (ILanct, (jue je nommerai Aii- 
‘ cnchelum. ' In the same way, there is to be a iViheorhynchum ; 
but because the learned author has only seen a figure of the 
fore* part of the specimen, he modestly proposes that, until 

< des circoustances plus favorable’ arrive, it is to be l^alajorhyn- 
chum ^ proviBoireme)it. ’ We tlieii proceed to an Esox, of which 
he knows nothing more than that it is rcpreseuled in Knorr’s 
plates ; and he at once delei mines that it comes from Pappen- 
heim, because Knorr says nothing about its locality \ The stone 
is black, and tljul is enough. Thu?., the geology is proved as 
well as the locality ; and the ichthyology is cstablishtKi pretty 
much in the same way; because the ^ forme generale est iiii 

* pea celle. d’un asttngauuy ct cependant il cst beaucoup plus 

< probable que e’etoit une espbcc de hrochcl ! * 

We have not the least objection to ransacking the antemun** 
dime earth for bones, be they Paimotbrissums or PitlaHitheriiiins. 
Quite the contrary; Wc tliink it perfectly delightful to leant 
that jSiftei are so much improved, that thftrb is no longer any 
feair i>f being swallowed alive by a Megalonix*; mid that fishes 
liii^Ttiothing to do in the golden age, but to eat each other, as 
thty do now. But Monsieur Blainville should really have con- 
sidered the fitness of things a little, before be allotted heads and 
%ils to them, itt the dictatorial way he has done. There is 
more wit in the title than in the body of Scheuchzcr’s work, 
( Qpercla: IHseium)^ as if be had a presentiment of the Voltas 
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ami the Blaitivilles that were to arise; and we really tbiidic that 
tW fishes themselves would have good reason to grdmbl^ if a 
geoeral resurrection of the Paria Museum were to take place. 
A Sprat, it is tme, might feel some such gratification as a new 
Irish peer does, at finding himself raised to the rank of. a 
Palseobalislam ; but a Cod would be much puzzled to eat his 
dinner, when he found on his shoulders the head of a Diodon, 
with a moudu just big enough to admit a tobacc6*-pipe. 

Skipping over much skippable matter, we shall take up Mon- 
sieur Blainville at Monte Bolca, where he appears in his best. 
Not so Volta, — who seems to have had a marvellous delight, not 
only in marvelling himself, but in making others marvel. Count 
Gazzola had a large collection of these fishes ; he himself, assist- 
ed by the ‘ Savans’ of Verona, published them. And then came 
Volta, who christened them with many strange- sounding names. 
Blainville next abuses Volta’s ichthyonomy — very properly ; and 
the collection, to jitslify this abuse, is now in the Paris Museum; 
The people of Italy say that the French plundered the Count; 
and Cuvier writes a letter to say, that they never plundered any 
thing. So much for the history of the collection. — But the sub- 
stance of it leads to matter still more weighty. 

Antonio Lazzaro Moro, many years ago, proposed a theory 
of the earth, which all our ri^ders, who have ever heard of 
theories of the earth, know to have been the forerunner, of a 
principal part at least, of Dr Hutton’s system. It is very sim- 
ple. Finding that Santorini hod been elevated from the sea by 
a vdeanO, and looking about him at Naples and elsewhere, he' 
thought U>at such an event might have happened there also ; 
since nothing else was capable, in his opinion, of explaining the 
phenomena. It was but a step further to elevate all the conti- 
nents from beneath the waters, by actions of an analogous na- 
ture ; and thus all tlic diiHcuities that relate to the supramarine 
position of bodiea originally submaiine were solved, withdiit ihe' 
necessity of conjuring up and destroying, ad libitumi oceans 
that must have reached from the earth to the moon. 

Brocchi, it U true, does not chuse to see this very simple ex- 

E Tanation of the stibappenme,/arwza/ 2 &?{, and prefers bewildering 
iimelf with tlae ocean, as usual ; as if it was the rule in physics, 
aa it is in most geognosies, dial wherever there are two modes of 
86lviiig any phenomenon., we mre to reject the possible, and 
chuse the impossible solution. For ourselves,, ;^e shall stick to 
Lazzat'o Moro : and let us see, for a moment' how the facts 
stand. Taking it in a broad view, I^taly forms a long ridge, of 
which the Appenine is the highest part. 'Ilml ridge is lime- 
stone; the same as Uiat of' the Jtira, we are told; but that is of 
VOL. XXXVIl, NO. 73. D 
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no moment* On each side of this ridge lies a series of strata 
forming hills or plains, as it may happen, consisting, to put it in 
the simplest point of view, of a marly stratum and a sandy stra- 
tum, both of which may be indurated or loose ; so that some- 
times there is sandstone, and at others sand. These substances 
do not indeed now cover all Italy: For, to the north, the plains 
of the Po and the Adige interfere on one side, and the sea on 
another ; some places have also been overwhelmed or disturbed 
by recent or old volcanoes ; and, of others, if rivers have not co- 
vered original land witlt tlicir depositions, as the Po has done, 
they have washed the superficial strata away. 

Now^, in these strata there are marine fossils, such as shells 
and fishes; and there is a peculiarity about these shells which 
is solitary, as far as ancient marine strata are concerned. The 
animal matter is prescrve<l, and that not only in the shell, but 
often in the very ligament. In the fishes of Monte Bolca, 
winch we refer to the same origin, the fleshy matter often re- 
mains, although converted to a brown compact substance, some- 
what resembling horn or glue. Moreover, there are skeletons 
of whales and dolphins, and that often at considerable eleva- 
tions, entire and undisturbed ; so undisturbed, that sholhfli^h arc 
still adhering to sonic of the bones, and that many carcases arc 
complete. And these also, it must be observed, are often found 
in a loose soil ; so loose, that observers have confounded the 
terrestrial alluvia with it. Now, there are no such appearances 
in any of the ancient strata : if we find whales or other marine 
bodies presenting analogous appearances, it is only in marine 
estuaries. No commotion of the sea, deluge or inundation, 
could have deposited any one of these fossil substances as we 
now find them, at elevations sometimes of a thousand feet and 
upwards. They have not been transported llicrcforc, but arc 
lying in the soils on which they died; and the lower part'., at 
least, of the suhappcnninc alluvial soils, whether rocky or solid, 
are the bottom of tliat part of the McditeiTancan which once 
covet*^ tlie shores of Italy. 

It is as easy, wc admit, to talk of the sea rising up to 
the ^ of the Appennine, as to the top of the Andes or Tene- 
ri||i|^ and if it chose to go there long after the present conti- 
u^ys.J^^e arranged, for the purpose of leaving on them a lew 
filjuar^ards of the neices^ Jlovizirap Jormntion^ it might as well 
have deposited whales where Hannibal afterwards left elephants. 
But it ivould be convenient to know' what was goin^ on at the 
same time in tbe Black Se^, or the lied Sea, or the ocean — 
what Sf/C.iii, and . Corsica, and Greece, and Asia Minor, and 
Africa, were doing, — and why there is nothing in all these lands 
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that bears the least resemblance to the subappenine strata of 
Italy. The true solution is as plain as possible.' We will take 
the words of Lazzaro Moro and Dr Hutton for a thousatid 
pounds. 

We are quite aware, however, that it w'ill be objected to us 
that this solution is impossible, unless the sea bred elephants 
and bulTaloes, as well as whales and dolphins. Now, we know 
well enough that there are terrestrial remains found in the same 
country* and in the same places. But wc know also, that these 
are just as independent of each other as the gentlemen that are, 
or were, buried in the Calton-Hill* are of the floetz trap forma- 
tion, to which they are gathered. Where else could the ter- 
restrial alluvia and the terrestrial remains lie but upon the sub- 
strata, he these rocky or alluvial ? The fact is, that these most 
distinct classes of fossil substances are vever intermixed^ except 
casually, from the effects of rivers, or of eartlujuakcs and vol- 
canoes ; and that there are no facts that stand in the way of our 
hypothesis. 

And now, perhaps, wc may profit U little by seeing what is 
the fact about Monte Bolca. We already mcnlioned the pre- 
smation of the fleshy matter of these fishes, or ichthyolites, as 
our author calls them ; and must now add, that Ihcy lie in an 
indurated marl, or mail slate. It is also important to remark, 
that though there are many beds of this substance, the speci- 
mens are confined to one ; that they are all lying on their sides 
undisturbed, as far as relates to the stratum ; but that the strata 
themselves are broken to pieces, and lie against the side of the 
hill. To ask how they became imbedded in the marl, wc have 
only to look at Iceland, where, at this day, in St Peter’s fiord, 
there are fishes in the act of being preserved in the mud, which 
becomes indurated round them in time. As to their elevation 


from the bottom of the sea, if that is not rendered probable, of 
rather certain, by the general theory of Italy wliich we hate just 
given, and by tlic peculiar manner in which these strata he fn 
Monte Bolca, we despair of ever seeing any thing proved in 
geology ; and are of opinion, tliat the sooner it is abandoned 
the better. 

If we are right so far, all the fishes of this place should fao* 
long to the Mediterranean. We do not mean to say, that 
every individual can be traced to an existing species, because 
we think that many have disappeared from this sea, just as the 
whales have certainly done, and as mapy land animjils are un- 
^estionably extinct, in regions wlrere they oiicc abounded. 
But we must inquire what the geologists think. 

Signor Volta imagines, that he has distingubhed one hundred 
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and five species.- Twenty-seven of these, he says, are Kuropeen 
sea- fish, thirty-nine m Asiatic, three belong to Africa, eighteen 
to South America, and eleven to North America ; besides which, 
there are seven fresh-water species, Italian we presume. We 
cannot help admiring that total want of compunction ui the mind 
of Doctor Seraphino Volta, which could collect a congress of 
iishes at V crona, from all parts of the world, for no other appa- 
rent purpose than to be blown up by an Italian volcano, and 
l>akcd into dirt-pyes for Count Gazzolu’s collection. But this 
is, in truth, half the battle. There would be no merit in gco- 
logy if it was intelligible. There must be s(>mething to marvel 
at, and to write bcK^ks about — some paradox to give scope to in- 
genuity — some startling asseveration, to show how little belief 
has to\lo with evidence ! For once, however, we must follow 
a more vulgar course, and try to discover how far the descrip- 
tions and characters of the fishes themselves support our theory. 
And here we really are much indebted to Mons. Blainville, 
who, without any ihcory to serve, has gone pretty near to*show, 
that all the species that are sufficiently distinct to be intelligibie, 
are truly marine and Mediterranean fishes. We have very lit- 
tle doubt that better specimens would have proved ibis far more 
completely. ‘ We shall not, however, crowd our pages with these 
pieces of ichthyological criticism, because we fear that not one 
reader in a thousand would understand them. They arc credi- 
table to the author’s acuteness and good sense, of which, from 
the rest of his book, .wc had very much doubted ; and those who 
may have a specific interest in this question, will do well to ex- 
amine the memoir itself. We may merely mention here, that 
he has, without ceremony, reduced the list to about ninety; and 
wc question much whether ten or twenty more might not be 
struck off with advantage, and whether the only new genus 
which he has attempted to establish, the Paheobalistum, might 
not go into the Balistes. Every genus, we may add, is marine ; 
• atid found in the Mediterranean, whether all the 

epqnjPhe now known there or^not. There are about forty 
tqllrably well . determined, and four or five that may be con- 
s^ered doubtful. 

At Oeningen, tliere is a deposile of fossil nshes which Mr 
Blainville thinks is a fresh- water formation, analogous to that 
of the celebrated Basin of Paris. The exact place in question 
.lies on the right bank of the Rhine, where it issues from the 
Lake of Constance ; on the side of a hill called the Schienerberg, 
and at M elevation of about five hundred feet above the pre- 
sent Ici^ of the lake. The rock is a grey or whitish sJiale, or 
^scbisto»marl, since it contains both calcareous and argillacc^ous 
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^ earths ; it is fetid, or bituminods, as it is commonly called ; and, 
besides these fossil fish, it contains numerous tVagments of ve* 
getables. This latter fact, we hold, decides the question respect- 
ing the fresh-water origin of this marl, as much as the vegeta- 
bles in our coal strata do for them, or as the land quadrupeds do 
for the Paris basin. The fishes, therefore, must be fresh-water 
species, or, to speak more correctly, they must have lived in fresh 
water ; because ■ it is consistent with all geological experience, 
that the Lake of Constance should have subsided five hundred 
feet by the lowering of the bed of the Rhine, and consistent 
with none, that the ocean should have been more than a thou- 
sand feet higher than it ‘s at present. 

M. Blainville, who, we doubt not, would have illustrated the 
nature of these fishes as successfully as he has done that of the 
ichthyolites of Monte Bolca, has unfortunately had little oppor- 
tunity of studying them. He finds, however, three species of 
carp (Cyprinus) and the common pike. ISaussiire and Lavater 
between them, have made far other work of it — by finding, as 
we think, twenty- nine species, out of which &ix arc marine,, in- 
cluding the herring and the dab. We have little doubt that 
their ichthyology is all wrong; but can excuse their geological 
errors, because the existence of fresh-water depusites had not 
then been suspected. Saussure, in another place,' following 
; l^luc partly, has, in the same way, describe a number of 
marine species at Aix, where it has been concluded that tl)e 
strata belong also to fresh water. It is probable that these arc 
equally ichthyological errors. 

But at Claris we find the same thing in somewhat a more 
difficult shape ; and here M. Blainville, who had decided for 
the' land before, now decides for the sea. We doubt if his 
ichthyology is here worth much. We are very sure that his 
geology is worth nothing, here or any where else; and that the 
marine character of the strata of the Plattcnberg in question, 
will not be proved^by his giving them the name of Grauwacke 
schiefer, or Phyllade paillcsee either. Haller says thatv^ese 
rocks contain ferns; if ihis'be so, which we are not in the least 
inclined' to doubt, the point is determined ; because Jems can- 
not live in the sea; whereas, if we have not made a great mistake, 
marine fish might live in rivers or lakes— allowing nothing in 
iliis case for the blunders of the idithyologists. 

In the first place, if those ages in which the fishes of Oenin*^ 
gen, or Claris, or Pappenheim, lived, supplied fishes resem- 
bling the salmon, or the lamprey, or the sturgeon in tlieir habit^, 
how could it be determined whether they were marine or fresh- 
water animals ? These tliat arc fuiiiid in the earth niay4havc 
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wo cannot ilSA tbe same assurance of tticmi as if we en- 

1 *ojed tlie i^easure of daily catching and eating their posterity. 

u truths wo moy say as much of all the tnigratory fishes; for, 
how arc thqr to be classed in tliis geological division ? Nor 
Is that a very small number-— though a few must serve our pur* 
pose; rs we have no time to ransack books of natural his- 
tory, and can only take what comes uppermost. Such arc, be- 
sides lliose we have just natnetl, the grey salmon, the tjuiuiad 
(sa\mo lavarelus), the salmo migratorius, the smelt, the lam-- 
prey, the eel, the coitus quadriconiis, and the stickle-back. 
Without being absolutely migratory, at least for the purpose of 
spawning, many other fish enter rivers, — such ns the torsk, the 
conger, the shad, tlie sprat, the plaisr, and the mullet. Kven 
a whale has been taken in the Thames, to the infinite delight 
and instruction of the inhabitants of Cockayne. 

Here then is a list of marine fish that likely enough to 
die, apd be buried ocxasioually in frrsh-'witter Jbrmalio7is, But 
this is not all. The inackarel, the llouiulcr, the gadus bar- 
batus, the gadus tricirratns, and the common cod, seem fully as 
well pleased to be in fresh water as in salt, provided they can 
get any thing to eat ; marking, in them, a soundness of judg- 
ment superior to that of the Geologists who determine for them 
where they ought to live. To be sure, it may be said, they 
can get out again whenever they please; but the plaise and the 
mullet have been locked up in ponds, and have gone on breed- 
ing for generations, with an utter defiance of all geological for- 
mations and theories. M. Blainville lays a great deal of stress 
on his genus Clupea, as if it must neeJs be marine. Let us see 
how that matter stands. We have just now said, that the sprat 
and the shad, which are . two sjpecies of it, come into the fresh 
waters ; and there in fact they abide till they have some good 
reason for lenying it ; a great number of them at least staying, 
most ‘ pnwisely, long enough to be caught and eaten. Be- 
sides which, we have the best autliority^ to prove, that the her- 
ring, another clupea, frequents the Potowmack, the Hudson, 
the Elk, and the Delaware rivers. So far indeed is this fact 
received l^kpersonagcs who not geologists, that a very in- 
telligent naturalist and economist, whose name has 

escaped iis, has proposed to naturalize the herring to the fresh 
waters of jthat country by fo|rce, as was done by the plaise in the 
ponds of East Frieseland. 

As to the matter bf whales again, the delphinus leucas as- 
cends the Hudson, and many other American rivers, for some 
ll^reds of miles from the sea, which is its proper place. So 
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inucti is lliis a stcEUly occurrcncoy tliai there is a tliis 

animal, called commonly the White Whale, in oneof twirivers 
in the territory of tlie Hudson’s Bay Company. This wis the 
whale that made Hearne first, and Mackenzie afterwards, fancy 
that they had arrived at the sea, because they saw it blowing; 
and thus was the north coast ol* America laid dowm, for the 
amusement, if not the instruction, of geographers. Some day 
will arrive wlicn the progeny of tlie Geologists that arc now hatch- 
ing in the Universities of Columbia, will dig holes in the allu- 
vial soils, or the clays and shales of this region, in the fresh- 
water formations of the Coppermine and the lied River; and 
when they shall wonder X some fin, or vertebra, and erect a 
new fresh- water genus by the name of Palajo-thauma or Mega- 
tliaiima. 

But this confusion of habits as to salt and fresh water in 
fishes, is fully more remarkable in Korlhern Asia, than even 
in the instances we have quoted. We think it particularly 
iicccasary to point out this case ; because, if there is any thing 
respecting which geologists have iroubled themselves and the 
world at large in the matter of alluvial organic fossils, it is the 
iiitcrmixlure, or the approximation, of tlie bones of the ele- 
phants and rhinoceroses of Siberia to these remains, which 
they have thought fit to consider as marine. ' In tltis business, 
De Luc shines preeminent; having contrived so many deluges, 
and such renovations of sea and land, and elephants, and i'o- 
rests, and 03^sters, that we may hug ourselves in having any land 
at all left to stand on. 

As, in this affair, we go by the authority of PiJlas,. we are 
on safe ground. We need not tell our readers that the Cas- 
pian Sea is salt ; and thus, as far as relates to its fishes, tlicy 
are, quoad hoc^ marine. Now, this ifiland sea is inhabited by 
manj' species which, wdth us in Europe, are all fresh- water fisli. 
And that this is not a matter of compulsion, but choice, is 
proved by tlie same naturalist ; who, having no theorj^ to server 
as we liavc, may be relied on. A few wander into the Wolga 
and back again, just as they might migrate from the Downs to 
Gravesend ; but tlie greater number remain entirely in the salt 
water. Our pike is oiic of these last, as are our crucian, roach, 
bleak,, and bream ; and the others, for which we must give Lin- 
na?an names, having no English ones at hand, are of the same 
genus as our carp ; being the Cyprinus idus, C. riasus, C. aspius, 
and C. ballerus. 

Now, wc may ask the Geologists, what Hhe conclusions are 
that must be drawn from all this? It is impossibfe that any 
ichlhyologibt can decide exclusively respecting tiic habitalioii d' 
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a fossil ^ from its characters, unce^thare is no character what* 
ever in the anatomy of a fish capable of forming such a dis* 
tkiclion^ 

But the Geologists have other objections and difilculties. They 
^Od^hat a certain clay at Sheppey, vhich they chuse to call 
the Plastic Cloy Formation, put of compliment to our French 
neighbours, contains marine bodies, indisputably so we believe, 
such as fragments of fishes and shells. They also find that it 
contains certain durable parts of vegetables, such as nuts,— five 
hundred fruits, says some one. Here then is a miracle, or 
something quite as good ; a thing to be disputed about, and 
wondered at; h Jbrmatioti which is both terrestrial and marine 
at the same time. Now, in all this, there is no difficulty to us 
who are not geologists, or we mistake the matter wofully. 
Sheppey is still, w'hat it once was far more decidedly, the mari- 
time estuary of the Thames and the Medway, one or both. 
Admitting that the plastic clay formation were even beneath 
the chalk, instead of above it, and that the marine remains 
were as ancienUas the creation, these rivers may, or must, have 
flowed OB and through it. On tliat clay, the Thames and the 
Medway left their mud and their nuts : they might have even 
left the skull of King Lud ; and wc should be glad to find a 
geologist w'ho will tell us the necessary differences between the 
one mud and the other,— the clay of the rivers and the plastic 
clay, when they are not only in mere contact, but absolutely 
intermixed. 

But to return to our fish. There is just the same sort of 
dogma, and worse, going about s/tclh marine and non-marine. 
It is impossible to distinguisli them by any natural or conebo- 
logical characters. Tlie fresh-water shells are delicate and 
thin, says one; but the river-muscle, die jnyapictorum, is 
thicker and stronger than the sea-muscle. Sea-shells, again, 
are said to be thick and coarse ; whereas there are pinna*, pa- 
tella^ and pectines, which the wind can blow away like chaffy 
and which the light almost shines through. The swimming 
argonauta, the Nautilus of Pope, iaone of the most tender and 
fragile of shells— and so of hundreds more. What is to j:he 
same purpose in another way, they seem, not only genenally, 
but even as individuals, fully 4i5 indifferent to the quality^of ,the 
water as their neighbours the fish. If it were not so, what 
' become of all the green fat of the Colchester oysters ? 
:0ni musdes and periwincles plainly care not whether the water 
falmut their ears is fresh or salt ; and indeed the former have 
wit enough to quit the sea, and crowd round the month of any 
l^eam they can find ; having discovered, doubtless, that 
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Vforins and such small ^eer are very good eaimg. Bui we are 
weary of proving what wants no further proof ; and shiril take 
leave of our friends the marine and fresh- water men, by re- 
minding them that, in the Gulf of Livonia, all sorts of snell- 
fishes, fresh and salt, belonging to Tellina, Cyclas, Venus, Unio, 
Cardium, Anodon, 8:c. live in the utmost harmony together. 

A word or two now for the Gastrologists, before we (juit this 
subject. As far as our own particular taste goes, we think that 
nearly all the sea-fis.h are very good eating, and that three* 
fourths of the fresh-water ones are abominable. We propose, 
therefore, to turn them out of their tenements, and to send in 
cod and turbots lo eat up the roach and the gudgeons, and, 
wlien they are well fed, then to eat them ourselves. Sir Wil- 
liam Curtis has expressed his approbation of this project w\arrn- 
ly, — little caring how it may puzzle future geologists to find fos- 
sil surmullets in Etrick Forest, or jolin dorcys petrified in a 
horsepond on Hampstead Common. We really think that his 
Grace the Duke of Montrose would make a good exchange in 
dredging oysters in Loch-Lomond instead of stinking muscles; 
and tliat our suminep*tourists, who wander about with a basket 
on the back and a rod in the hand, would be fully as well a- 
mused at dinner-time in contemplating the display of a pair of 
twin soles, or the ample rotundity of a well-grown cod, as in 
grumbling over a scanty dish of powans. 

We are surely as litUe obliged to stop our improvements at 
ducks and geese, and turkeys and pintados, as the Tartai-s at 
horse, and the Otalieitians at dogs. If the smelt and the cod 
chuse to come into our rivers and lakes when they please, \vhy 
ahould we not keep them in when we please ? 

It is somewhat easier to hedge in a cod than a ctickoo. In 
sober earnest, for it is dangerous Resting with the stomach, we 
would say to the gastronomers, Iry, and do not tell us that a 
turbot will not live in Loch-Tny till you have tried. There can 
be but three reasons why a fish should not live in fresh water as 
well as in salt. Either he cannot breathe, or cannot batch bis 
young, .or can find nothing to cat. Now, as to the first, it is 
plain, that he who can breathe fn'a river or a lake for a day, 
may do so all his life; and where twenty do that, twenty more 
may, and twenty more to them. So much for the respiratory 
functions. As to the young, that is a matter which seems a 
good deal to depend on soil, or the nature of the bottom. The 
eggs must be hatchable ; and the young, when excluded, must 
find something to eat. That cannot be much anywhere ; and a 
young coil is as likely to do well as a young pike, or somcwhnt 
petter. So much i'oi the iunctioii of reproduction. But, not 
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to speculate in possibilities, the het is so iu tlie mullet and the 
plaise, by human force, and in the flouxlder by choice. In the 
Caspian Sea, only reversing the proposition, it is the same with 
the pike, and the whole breed of carps that we already named. 

As to die function of eating,. we see no very good reason why 
a smelt should be worse off than a par, or a whiting than a 
trout. Besides, they live on each other. The more fish, the 
more food. The lady of the cod lays six millions of eggs, and, 
c^ut of this somewhat large family, does not probably rear sixty. 
Hence there are fiive millions nine hundred and ninety-nine 
thousand and forty codlings of all ages for the general supply 
of tlie market; and, of the remainder, we catch and cat as 
many as we can ourselves. But wc arc wandering wide of M. 
Blainvillo; though we flatter ourselves that o'ur discovery, which 
we do not despair of seeing carried into cficct immediately, will 
prove more valuable than all his, in proportion as a fine turbot 
with lobster sauce is better than all the ichthyolites of Cilaris, 
and Pappenheim, and Monte Bolca to boot. We are confident 
that M. Blainvilie himself will think so, if his stomacli is 21s 
French as his geology ; and can only regret that it was not 
made in time to save the life of the unfortunate Devillc. 

We had got thus far in our lucubrations for the improvement 
of Highland lakes, no very valuable property at present, and 
for increasing the value of canal shares throughout the country, 
when we received a letter from the Board of Fisheries, to whom 
we had proposed taking out a joint patent, telling us that it was 
all theory — a very favourite term used for designating those who 
reason in one manner, by those who reason sometimes without 
knowing it, in another. Now, tf there is any thing that can 
be called practice, it is the evidence which wc have brought 
forward in supjmrt of our invention. But, that we may help 
them to guess what a theory is, we would beg leavo to suggest, 
that all fresli-water fish did once most probably live in salt-water 
first, and that the present distinction is accidcirtal. When the 
sea covered the land, which every body believes, Wernerian 
or Huttonian, although they explain the matter in diQTerent 
ways, there was no fresh water at ail, and consequently no fresli- 
water fish. But, at last, the sea left the land, or the land left 
the sea ; and as the rains rained, and the river St Lawrence ran 
thundering down Niagara, Lake Ontario and Lake Superior 
became unsalted, while the Caspian and the Aral, having no 
wider to spare, except to the sky,' continue petty oceans to thia 
day. Our theory, in short, for we need not trouble tliese wor- 
thy personages with spinning it out any longer, leads to the ^ 
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same conclusions as our practice, but by a geological and a 
somewhat different road. 

If the Gastrologists will nevertheless not lay these things to 
heart, we hope that the Geologists will not scorn all that we 
have thus been trying to teach them. If we are to have fresh- 
water formations and marine formations, and be thus compelled 
to go to school again (for these tilings liad not been heard of 
when we first began our career), let it be for something: Let 
us understand what it is that we are to believe, and why we arc 
to believe it. We consider Zoology and Geology to be two 
distinct pursuits ; and are not to be dazzled out of our geologi- 
cal senses by Blainvillc, or Cuvier, or LaoBterck. It is veiy 
pleasant to know that such things as they treat of are and have 
been ; but we never did, and never will admit, that the whole 
science of Geology is contained in M. Cuvier's Prctace. Fun- 
damentally, these studies belong to Natural History, and they 
are worthy the pursuit of naturalists. They are, in a narrowx^ 
sense, departments of Geology, but they do not constitute the 
whole of the science. As evidence respecting the origin, the 
relations, or the relative antiquity of particular strata, they are 
occasionally of considerable value. We consider this science 
as much indebted to the pursuits and the pursuers of Zoology, 
and shall always hail their labours with pleasure — often receive 
from them instruction* 

Our notions of geological science, however, are, w’c must own, 
somewhat different from M. Cuvier's; and we select him for the 
observation, because there is a dangerous weight in his name — 
dangerous, at least, when in the wrong scale. The very name 
of a geological theory, he says, excites a smile — something 
more ; but we will not translate his strange expression, because 
we hope that he has learnt to be ashamed of it. Well might 
they be matters for jesting, if they were like that with which he 
has favoured us in his Preface. But the science of Geology is 
neither limited to tlie Basin of Pari^ nor to the study of cockle- 
shells. It is one which yields not, either in difficulty or dignity, 
to any department of Natural History. In the extent and 
splendour of its range, when properly viewed, it associates it- 
self with the great system of the universe. In our Solar s\s- 
tetn» it proves that which cannot be deduced from any kind of 
astronomical reasoning. Wc will not endure, therefore, to see 
it debased, or to submit it to those whose views take no higher 
flight than the wing of their own Ornithocephalus — whose che- 
mistry is confined to a drop of muriatic acid, and to whom the 
riphunciiliis of a belcmnitc is matter for quarto volumes. Let 
the conchoIogUts, the ichtiiyologists, the palacologisls of aJ/ 
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kinJb, flourish ti\Yi%y as they may — flourish and fade: Geology, 
like Mont Blanc, will lift its head far beyond the region t>f 
oysters and aenmonites, when these shall have been consign eil 
to their proper phices in those long Catalogues of hard •names 
wdiidi^areOie delight and study of the tribes that now ^ blacken 
all the way. ’ 

We shdl be very glad, however, to sec M. Blainville again, 
well castigated — by himself, we mean,— and widi figures en tailk 
douce ; for without that, it appears to us he may write for ever 
with little chance of being either believed or understood. We 
should not say this, if we did not believe him fully capable of 
doing what he certainly has not yet 'done. A good deal more 
of geology* than he possesses is indispensable ; and if, with that, 
he will only reason as he has done against Volta— (a little better 
even would do no harm) — he cannot fail to make himself a 
name wdiicli we shall ho among the first to immortalize. Until 
he has done that, let him not detcrmhie whether a fragment of 
stained slate belonged to a Palaorynchuni, or a Balau)balistiini, 
without following the example of the Koinan emperor, and 
suiiimonhig u proper senate to sit u})oa il\c fish. 


Art. Ill, 1. Rijlections on the State of Ireland in ihcNincr 
tcenth Centunj. pp. 5176. London, 1825^. 

2. md Suggestions on the Education of the Peasantry 

of Ireland, pp. 58. London, 1 820. 

5. Ohservaiions dnthe State of' Irelands By iIic JEakl oi Bij;s- 
.siNGioN. pp. 88. London, i822. 

4. State of Ireland Comidei ed / mth an Inquity into the His^ 
tory and Operation of Tithes^ 2d Edition, pp. 154* Dub* 
lin, 1810. 

I T has been observed by Mr Hume, that thci*c is. In boman 
affairs, an extreme point of depression, from which they 
naturally begin to ascend in an opposite direction. We Aink 
this observation must si>on be veriffed in Ae case of IrelanA? The 
e^^cess ofjpisery in which the people of thal^ unfortunate country 
arie 4 iow involved, the magnitude of their numbers, and their 
glowing fierc^ess ami desperation, will, at no distwt period, 
a!>mpel that attention to be paid to their claims for a redress 
of grievances, whiA has been so long denied to the calls ef ; 
justice and humunity. Ever since the era of tlie Conquest, 
Ireland has, a few Aort intervals only excc[)lccls been 
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jected to a military regime. Laws o\' the most revolting 
and sanguinary description .have been enacted and rigo- 
rously enforced. Instead df investigating and removing the 
causes of disorder, the rulers of Ireland have generally con-* 
tented themselves with endeavouring to suppress them by force. 
The giblxjt and the bayonet — tliose sovereign and infallible 
specifics ot weak and vindictive legislators — have been kept 
in a state of inc^essant activity, and the whole country lias been 
out raged and disgraced by the ceaseless recurrence of bloody 
and liarbarous execution*;. But has this harsh treatment eradi- 
cated, or at all assuaged, the evil passions of the people ? lias it 
made them orderly, indmerious, and submissive? Let the late 
insurrection acts, and the inhuman atrocities now’ perpetrating 
in Limerick and the adjoining counties, answer these question's. 
Oppression and misgovernment arc not the means by which the 
tratKjuillity of any country can be secured. Peace find pros- 
perity do not spring from the sword. The experience of more 
than four hundred years must surely convince every reason- 
able person, that the system pu which the government of Ire- 
land has been, and still is conducted, is radically vicious and un- 
sound. During the whole of that period, murder has followed 
murder, and insurrection has succeeded to insurrection, in one 
continuous and uninterrupted series. There are no verdant 
spots — no oases — in this moral waste. Whenever the struggle 
between oppression and revenge has ceased, the rival parties have 
employed the treacherous and delusive tranquillity that followed 
to whet their angry feelings and passions, and have never failed 
to rush with new fury into their unnatural and parricidal con- 
test. The incentives to crime have been suiTcred to gather 
strength and luxuriance — to scatter their seeds and spread their 
roots on all sides ; and crime has, in consequence, become more 
prevalent than ever. Oppression produced outrage ; and outrage 
was alleged as a sufficient reason for increasing the severity of 
the law. This, again, occasioned fresh outrages, and gave to 
revenge a deeper and a deadlier dye. White-boys, Oak-boys, 
Steel-boys, Peep-of-day-boys, Carders, Caravats, Thrashers, 
Kibbonmen, &c. &c. have all been guilty of the very same ex- 
cesses that are now perpetrating, and, witliout deterring others 
by their fate, have each, in succession, expiated their crimes 
on the scaffold f 

1$ this system never to have an end ? Are not the mimberlew 
victims that have been sacrificed — are not centuries of national 
degradation, distraction and civil war — miough to convince the 
Piirliament of England that coercion^ that mere brute force, is 
the means by which the tranquillity of Ireland can be esia- 
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blisbed oil a aolld basis? The Irish are not gratuitous ruffians. 
There is nothing either incurably bad or vicious in their cha- 
racter — they have the same feelings and affections as the people 
of England. It is the circumstances in which they are placed — 
their squalid and abject poverty — their gross ignorance^ and the 
violence that has been done to their rights, feelings, prejudices 
and opinions, that have rendered thejn cruel, savage, and vin* 
dictive. The enemies of Ireland do not pretend to say that 
the present discontents have originated in political motives. 
Catholic and Protestant, Whig and Tory, seem to have been 
equally the object of popular vengeance. The present is, in 
fact, a real helium servile — an insurrection of an oppressccl 
and starving peasantry against police-officers, landlords, middle- 
men, Orangemen and tithe-proctors— against all, in a vrord, 
whom they consider as their oppressors. The wrongs and the 
privations to which they have been exposed, have driven tlieni 
to despair ; and in their fur}-, they have apparently resolv- 
ed to wreak their vengeance, without distinction, on the upper 
classes, and, if possible, to reduce higli and low to one com- 
mon level of wretchedness. Is it not high time that a ra^ 
iiical ckartge should be made in a system of government, un- 
der which so monstrous a state of things has attained to a bale- 
ful maturity? When we look at tliQ condition in which Ire- 
land is now placed, are we not entitled to say, that the period 
has arrived when a serious and deliberate inquiry must be insti- 
tuted into the real causes of the multiplied outrages and ag- 
gressions of which she is, and has been, so long the theatre, 
and that a vigorous and persevering effort must be made to 
remove them ? This is no longer a matter of choice, or of 
expediency, but of necessil^t So long as Ireland was only 
occupied by a million, or a million and a half of starving 
wretches, it w^as a comparatively easy task to hold them in ser- 
vitude, and to force them to submit to injustice. But, thanks 
to the Potiitoc and the Cottage system, Ireland contains at this 
moment nearly seven millions of inhabitants, of which, at the 
very least, six millions are in a state of helotism and extreme 
destitution I And can any man, out of the precincts uf the 
Dublia Corporation, think that any number of troops which 
this country can afford to send to Ireland, should be able con- 
sUntly to retain such a mighty and rapidly increasing mass of 
discontent and disaffection in unwilling subjection ? ^Phe idea 
is utterly visionary and ridiculous. Although we were now in 
possession of the countless millions we have expended in up- 
holding and securing the power of the Bourbons, the Pope, 
and the Grand Seignior, we should not be able to main- 
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tain a garrison in levei^ village in Ireland ; nor would the 
dominion of that country^ though it were a thousand times 
rrcher, and more fertile tnan it really is, be worth preserving 
on such terms. But if we continue our present system, no- 
thing less than this will be sufficient tp secure our ascend- 
ancy. And, therefore, if we are really desirous of preser- 
ving the connexion between the two countries, we must en- 
deavour to render it, what it has never hitherto been, produc- 
tive of advantage to Ireland. The Irish people — not the priests, 
corporators, and middlemon— but the jpcop/c, that is, the cottiers 
.aiul occupiers of mud-cottages and cabins, must be taught to feel 
that they have a stake in the hedge^ and that it is their interest to 
rcsi)ecl the laws, and to support the institutions and government 
of the country. Until this be done, we shall look in vain 
cither for tranquillity or improvement in Ireland. White-boy 
acts and Insurrection acts may repress disorder for a time; 
but they do not touch the causes whence it springs, and re- 
ally serve only to give a darker shade of atrocity to the out- 
rages which they alternately put down and provoke. 

It is not easy to write dispassionately on such a subject 
But our warmth, on the present occasion, certainly is not rein- 
forced by any party or factioiis feeling. This is a question fat 
beyond the little hostilities of Whig and Tory; and possesses 
an interest which must, in all good minds,. extinguish and effitce 
the distinctions of Ministry and Opposition. The niisgoverii- 
ment and consequent misery of Ireland is chargeable, not upon 
the present Minister, but upon the English nation gcncrally> 
and upon all the statesmen, of every ])ersuasion, who^havc ad- 
ministered its aflairs for the last two centuries. We entreat, 
then, that no one may shut his cars to our representations, un- 
der an impression that they are in any degree distorted or ag- 
gravated by party feelings. They are addressed, with all ima- 
ginable earnestness and humility, to men of sense and influence 
of all parties, and chiefly to those wdio have most power to give 
effect to our suggestions. If the Ministers would but listen to 
them, we should liuve no objection that their reign should be 
immortal ; and, as we sliall refer forxjur facts, in a great mea- 
sure, to ministerial and official authorities, we shall endeavour 
so to word our observations, as to avoid revolting any of those 
without whose coopci-ation w'e are aware that no speedy or effi- 
cient redress is to be expected. 

It would require a large volume to trace and point out the 
precise influence and 'effect of the various causes which have 
conspired to sink the people of Ireland to that extreme of po- 
verty and wretchedness to which they have arrived, ^and which 
have rendered that country a vast arena for the display of the 
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most iniplncable animosities, and of the most brutal apd san^i* 
nary atrocities. But, in an article like this, we can do no more 
than state what we conceive to«be tAe leading causes of this un- 
exampled distress and irritation, and the remedies which appear 
most necessary and indispensable to promote the return to a bet- 
ter state of things. Leaving, therefore, the discussion of the 
lesser grievances,' ai^ tlie details of many subordinate reme- 
dial measures, to another opportunity, we shall now proceed to 
offer a few remarks on the grand subjects of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, — Church Establishment and Tithes, — Government and 
Magistracy, — Education, — llevenuc Laws, and — Population. 
Ill the discussion of these topics, we flatter ourselves we shall be 
able to discover both the causes which have counteracted and 
prevented the prosperity of Ireland, and the means by which it 
may yet be restored. 

1. Catholic Email ripai ion . — There can be no question, we 
think, that the master grievance which has depressed Ireland, 
and the great source from which the rest have been derived, is to 
be found in the circumstance of the government of that country 
having been hitherto vested in, and administered for the pai*- 
tieular advantage of, a small minority of her inhabitants. The 
avenues to power and emolument have l>cen always shut against 
the great majority of the people of Ireland. They have been 
forced to support the burden of an extravagant and corrupt 
government, but they have not been permitted to exercise its 
fiinctions, or even to emoy its protection. * The government 
^ of Ireland, ’ said Mr Grant, in a speech that did equal ho- 
nour to his head and heart, ‘ had never sympathized with the 
‘ people : It had been supported by foreign force or foreign 
* fraud : It bad not been tnrown on its own resources. There 
‘ was a tendency in all governments,’ added the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman, ^ to adapt themselves to the wants and 
‘ wishes of the people; but, from the time of Henry II. up to 
‘ 1782 — (why not 1H22?) — there was not a month in which the 
‘ government of Ireland could have stood without foreign aid.’ * 
iVeviously to the Reformation, the English settlers, or those 
within the paky alone enjoyed pow'er and authority. The 
mere Irish, as every body knows, were held and reputed 
aliens, or rather enemies to the Crown of England, insomuch, 
tliat it was adjudged no felony to kill an Irishman in time of 
peace ! f Since the Reformation, and more especially since 

* The Right Honourable Charles Grant's Speech on Sir John 
Newport's motion, April 1822. ♦ 

^ Davies $ Historical Tracts, p. 77. Edit. Dublin, 1787. 
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the breach of the articles agreed upon at Lirperiek between 
the Catholic adherents of James II. apd WilliSm III., all the 
influence of (Jovernment has been engrossed by the Prote^ 
tants. Statute after statute was. assed^ for the avowed pur* 
pose of preventing the growth of Popery* but with the real hi^ 
tention of rooting out and suppressing that religion. The Ca- 
tholics were in conseouence reduced to the lowest {Possible istatef 
of degradation. ^ Tnc laws n^ade in this kingdom against Pa- 
pists, ' said Mr Burke, * were as bloody as any of those which 
‘ had been enacted by the Popish Princes and States ; and, 

* where those laws were not bloody, they were worse; they 

* were slow, cruel, outrageous in their nature, and kept men 
‘ alive, only to insult, in their persons, every one of the rights 
‘ and feelings of humanity.* This picture is not overcharged. 
Until the latter part of the reign of George III., no Catholic, 
although the persons professing that religion comprise Jivc-$%xtht 
of the entire population of Ireland, was permitted to carry arms 
in his own defence — to acquire property in land — to lend mo- 
ney on mortgage — to vote in the election of members of Par- 
liament — to act as guardian to his own children— or to have 
the least share in the management of the county or parochial 
affairs of the district to which he belonged \ Is it possible to 
render slavery more galling and intolerable ? 

This infamous and detestable code has since been greatly 
modified ; but a goO^ deal that is positively oppressive, and 
much th.at is irritating and vexatious, still remains. In fact, we 
have either gone too far in the way of concession to llic Calhu- 
lics*— which even Mr Ellis does not allege— or we have not gone 
far enough. Either we ought to have withheld the greater 
part of the rights we have conceded to them, or wc ought 
to grant them the few that are still withheld. Bigotry might 
find out some miserable pretext for retaining the Catholics in a 
state of perjietual helotism, and depriving them of all politi- 
cal privileges whatever; but having conceded those that are 
most important— having raised the Catholics from the state of 
abject depression into which they were sunk— ^having put wea- 
pons into their hands, and given them power and influence 
which cannot be resumed, why should we labour to destroy the 
value of the gift? — why shoula we still bold the Catholics up as 
objects of distrust and suspicion ? — why, in a word, should wd 
endeavour to perpetuate and embalm all the odious prejudices 
to which the penal code gave rise, by withholding the few re^ 
maining privileges from the exercise of which the Catholics are 
still tlobarred ? What wo have already given up wtis valuable-^ — 
what wc now withhold is comparatively wwthloss. And the evil 
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consists, not in the intrinsic worth of the privileges which are 
denied to the Catholics, but in the feelings of insolent superio- 
rity on the one side, and of debasement and degradation on the 
other, which that denial generates and keeps ative. It has been 
contended^ that the exclusion of the Catholics from the Legis- 
lature and the Bench, and from Corporations and other situa* 
tions of power and emolument, is not felt as a grievance, except 
by a few individuals ! But nothing can be more erroneous than 
this idea. The meanest Catholic in Ireland knows that he is 
excluded from rights which Protestants possess — that be occu- 
pies a lower place in society. lie knows that the penal code is 
abolished ; and he does not stop to calculate the preciie 
value of the partiol repeal. The Catholics, to a inanj belli ve 
that the laws oppress tnem and favour tlie Protestants. They 
consider the restraints under which they labour, as badges of 
the triumph of Protestantism over Catholicism — of England 
over Ireland; and in addition to their own sufferings, tradi- 
tion has preserved, and magnified the suflerings of tlicir forefa- 
thers, by the plunder, confiscations, and massacres of English 
governors and English armies in former times. The Irish pea- 
santry are possessed of great natural talents, and are full of in- 
telligence. They are well acquainted with all the public mea- 
sures which immediately affect their interests ; and they di>cuss 
whatever aggrieves them with a force of language which rouses 
their passions, and leads them to form the boldest and most 
desperate resolutions. There is a sort of Irislny about them 
which makes every thing Engl^isb, and derived from an English 
origin, nationally odious. This peculiarity in their charac- 
ter generally escapes the notice of common observers ; but the 
notions and prejudices which are grafted upon it establish a 
strong bond of union amongst them, and teach them to look, 
forward with confidence to the period, when they expect to be 
able to throw off the English connexion aud Protestant ascend- 
ancy together. 

Had the Catholic code been totally abolislied in 1793, these 
pihc^udices would now have been greatly abated ; but enough 
of it was unfortunately left to preserve them entire* The Ca- 
tholics believe that this code was framed to secure the conquest 
of their country and their own degradation ; and it is not a cold 
ca^ndatiori qf wliat it deprives them of, because they are Catholics, 
flm (^cide$ their opinion upon it, but a deep-rooted, though gene- 
ral conviction, th^t It debases them as Irishmen, and has sunk them 
below the level Protestants. It is in vain to say that these 
feelings are not iostUied by ihe present state of the law against ilie 
Catholics, or that the existing restraints only the higher 
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orders ! Th« people judge practically, end not speculatively 
— they judge from what they see nwdi feel^ and not from what 
they read, or what may be told them. The anticaiholic spirit of 
the Government has proved the banc of every successive conces- 
sion. Real inequality has rendered the letter of equal laws a 
mockery and an insult. The marked indifference with which 
the bacchanalian outrages of the Orange Societies, and their 
continued attempts to disturb the public peace, and even to in- 
jure the persons of the Catholics, have been regarded, con- 
vince the latter that they continue to this hour a degraded 
caste. They feel that they are regarded with jealousy and 
aversion by those in authority ; and they perceive that the zealots 
of the Protestant party are pennitted, without molestation from 
Government, to treat them with contumely, indignity, and 
contempt. 

* The word Papist or Catholic/ says Mr Wakefield, the grand 
auihority on all that regards Ireland, ‘ carries as much contempt a- 
long with it as if a beast were designated by the term. When the 
comfort or the interest of the Catholic is under consideration, he 
must always give way ; for, although he stands as erect before his. 
Maker as does the Protestant, he is yet considered as an inferior a- 
nimal, and thought unworthy of participating in the same enjoy- 
ments. The Protestants are in general better educated than the Ca- 
tholics ; but many of thejn are still ignorant enough to believe, that 
their Catholic fellow^subjects are the helots of the country, and that 
they ought to be retained in a state of perpetual bondage. 

^ That the character of tlie Irish Catholics is different in different 
parts of Ireland, has been already mentioned. They all, how^ever, 
agree in dislike to the Government ; and it is to be recollected that 
the mob, in consequence of their numbers, turn the scale to what- 
ever side tliey incline. In one case they form the strength and se- 
curity of the Government ; in the other, they become its most dan- 
gerous, enamies, when the tie of affection is dissolved. Wretched 
and perilous must the state of that country be, where oppression has 
excited among this class a general spirit of discontent, and where 
they look "forward to a favourable opportunity, either of enlisting un- 
der the banner of rebellion, or of tJirowing themselves into the arms 
of the first foreign invader that may offer their assistance. 

* The caulaes which have produced this irritable and inflammable 
spirit among the great mass of the Irish Catholics are various, 
and, perhaps^ ^equally felt. Every individual exposed to fi>ppres- 
sioD, is not equally alive to suffering ; nor are general evils viewed in 
the seme light by those upon whom they fall. But the grievances of 
the Catholics are considered a$ concentrated ‘in one great poliiicai 
evil^ which palliatives will but increase, and which can be cured only 
by emancipation, and other great benefits conferred by the liberal 
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hantl of a fri«e and enlightened policy. To emancipation their chief 
attcDtiqn is directed ; and although inftaenced by di0erent motives^ 
a conviction that nothing but unanimity con ensure success, unites 
them iirinly together. Thenr priests^ in consequence of their depend- 
ent condition, must yield to the current of public ojiinion, and sanc- 
tion sentiments which they might be, under other circumstances, ii>- 
clined to condemn . ' — (Account of Ireland ^ voh ii. p. 570.) 

It is plain, from these statements, which might, M ere it neces- 
sary, be corroborated by a thousand additional proofs, that the 
coinjdcte emancipation of the Catholics is necessary as a preli- 
minary measure to the restoration of tranquillity in Ireland. 
AVithont cmiUiGipation^ the foundations of good order, of hap- 
piness and wealth, can never be laid. Ireland requires a grand 
overt act of such an intelligible cltaracter, and administered with 
such perfect impartiality, as will make every man feel, that the 
great curse of that country — the Catholic penal code* — is dostro}'- 
cd in lu^'dc and in fact. It is worse tlian idle to expect that the 
mere recommendation of a gracious Sovereign — a recommenda- 
tion disregarded as soon as made — or that any thing short of 
the full and complete emancipation of the Catholic population, 
sliould be able to eradicate the sense of self-debasement Ironi their 
minds, or to protect them from a continuance of the insults to 
which they have been so long subjected. The true //vyt natimje 
of Ireland, the Orangemen, are not to be soothed and patted 
into gootl manners. To render them harmless, we must begin 
by rendering them impotent. When we have pulled the bond's 
tusks, and paired his nails, we may safel}' lie down with * him 
— but not before. The Orangemen ought not to be merely re- 
quested to forbear making an ostentatious display of their su- 
periority; they ought to be deprived of it; and compelled to 
submit, with what grace thej^ may, to see their Catholic coun- 
try invested with the same privileges, and placed on llie .some 
level wdtli themselves. This is a reform wdiicb ought to precede 
cveiy other, and whidi justice and sound policy alike require. 
When complete emancipation has placed the Irish Catholics oir 
n fair footing of equality with the Protestants, they will, for 
the first time these hundred years, feel that they are no longer 
slaves and outcasts in their native land. They will feel that the 
badge of their inferiority has been struck oflj ihaf all the ave- 
to powner and consideration in the Stale are opened to their 
"fconoiirable ambition, and that no overt>eaving ami selfish fac- 
tion can any longer instth them with impntiriy. The satisfaction 
will experience, the positive good they will enjoy, and tiie 
victory they wifi have achieved over bigotry and intolerance,, 
^iJl make Them regard the King and the Parliament which shall 
really emancipate them, with tlu warmest gratitude. 7'he 
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ground will then be cleared for the adopticn of measures* cal- 
culated to promote the prosperity of Ireland. The demon 
of religious discord will cease 10 blast and blight* every scheme 
of improvement, ^fhe jKJOple will cease to regard whatever 
emanates from Parliament with jealousy and distrust; aifd 
will learn to venerate a constitution, which admits them to a 
full participation in all iu benefits. 

We do not mean to say, that emancipation will be immediately 
productive of these effects, or thxit it will of itself cure every thing. 
No such opinion can be rationally entertained. The mint! can- 
not be instantaneously divested of the hatreds and animosi- 
ties generated and kept alive by centuries of religious arul 
political persecution. After emanciparion has been carried in- 
to full elFect, a considerable period will be required to allay 
and calm the angry passions which the want of it has excited ; 
and it will require a still longer period, even for the most en- 
lightened find zealous government, to carry into effect the mea- 
sures necessary to raise the j)easanlry of Ireland from the abyss 
of poverty and wretchedness into which they Imvc fallen, — to give 
them habits of industry, and to Inq^rcss them wdth a desire to 
rise in the world and improve their condition. But evils which 
cannot be cured, or which it is plainly impossible for the best in- 
tentioned government immediately to redress, are alw'ays submit- 
ted to with comparative tranquillity. It is those evils only which 
spring from obvious and remediable causes, from the flagrant 
abuse of power, or from the exaltation of one party and the de- 
pression of another, that inflame, a whole nation with discon- 
tent, and deluge it with bloodshed, barbarism and crime. 

II. Church EUahlulmertt and Tithes , — Next to the Catholic 
code, the present overgrown Church Establishment, and the 
manner in which it is supported, forms the greatest obstacle 
to the prosperity and happiness of Ireland. The Protestant 
Keligion is declared by the Act of Union, to be the established 
religion of Ireland ; and we have no wisli whatever to disturb 
this resolution. But the Act of Union cannot prevent Parlia- 
ment remodelling the Church establishment, or adopting those 
reforms which the interests of religion seem imperiously to re- 
quire. The circumstance of the Protestant Religion being the 
established religion of Ireland, can never be urged os a valid 
reason why the people should be made to support a vastly great- 
er number of religious functionaries, than the service of the 
Church requires — or that the tithe system should be deemed sa- 
cred. Such a monstrous doctrine wouUI be subversive of every 
principle of improvement ; and is suited only for the darkest 
periods of ignorapee and superstition. No sound divine, and 
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no reasonable man, will ever identify the, support of the E- 
stablishment with i^e support of the niany gross and scan- 
dalous abuses with which every part of it is infected. We 
respect the establishment, and we are anxiods to see it not 
only respected but revered ; but fot* that very reissou, we can- 
not allow any false delicacy to individuals to prevent us from 
dealing plainly with the abuses which have drawn upon it so 
much odium and contempt. The real purposes and interests 
of the establishment, its capacity for communicating aiul pre- 
serving sound religious knowledge, its influence on the minds 
of the people, and its hold over their affections, instead of being 
weakened, will undoubtedly be immeasurably increased by a 
thorough reform of the abuses we are now to bring under the 
public notice. 

The first thing that strikes us in the Irish Church Establishment, 
is the vast number of its dignitaries, compared with the num- 
ber of the people committeu to their charge. In England there 
are tw'cnty-six Archbishops and Bishops, and in Ireland twenty- 
two. But cither there must be too few of these tlignitaries in 
England — a complaint w»e have never heard made — or their 
number in Ireland must be altogether excessive. The popula- 
tion of England is about iwlve millions, three-fourths of whom 
or nine millions, are Lutherans, and members of the Establish- 
ed Church. But the entire population of Ireland scarcely 
amounts to millions; and we have the concurrent autho- 
rity of Dr Beaufort, Mr Newenharn, and Mr Wakefieltl, for 
stating, that at the very least, Jivc-sixths of this number^ or 
about iix millions^ are Catholics! The remaining milium, 
must, therefore, include not only the meiiibers of the Esta- 
blished Cliurch, but the whole body of Protestant Dissenters ; 
and, considering the number of Presbyterians in Ulster, we 
think there are good reasons for doubting, with Mr Wake- 
field, whether the members of the Establish^ Church, exceed 
one-tis-entkth part of the population certainly, however, they 
cannot exceed 500,000, or onefou/rteenth part of the whole po- 
pulation. , }}ut, besides the twenty-two Archbishops and Bi- 
ahe^, there are upwards of thirteen hundred beneficed clergy- 
men for the instruction of this smaU fraction of the popula- 
tion ! So numerous an establishment of functionaries is in the 
highest degree redundant, and unnecessary. Those who are 
best acquainted with the state of Ireland, are of opinion that 
one Archbishop, and a Bishop for each of the provinces, could 
^ery easily discharge all the episcopal duties; and common 
sense tells us, that there need be no rector where there are 
no parishionersi and that the salary given to the officiating rcc^ 
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tors, shotild have ftome reference to the number irf their pa- 
rishioners, and the laboriousness of their duties, it is quite 
irreconcilable with every principle of sound policy, tO' tax ;Bnd 
oppress the vast majority of the people, to support an olw- 
grown and superfluous body of established clergy. How, we 
beg to know, w^ould our countrymen the Protestants of Bri- 
tain feel, were they compelled to pay a tenth part of the pro- 
duce of their farms, and even of their gardens, to enable 1300 
Catholic clergymen to wallow in wealui and riches? Would 
such a system be tolerated for a single moment? And yet it 
is plain, that such an establishment would be in no respect more 
galling and oppressive to them, than the existing Church Esta- 
blishment is to the Catholics of Ireland. 

The number of the clergy is, however, of comparatively little 
importance. It is with the amount pf their stipends — with the 
sum which is taken frqpi the pockets of the people to be put into 
theirs — that we are chiefly interested. But in this point of view, 
the Church Establishment of Ireland is still more liable to objec- 
tion. It is in fact a perfect pattern of profusion and extravagance. 
The poorest country in Europe is made to support fully^i^e times 
as many established clergymen as it has occasion for, — and is be- 
sides made to pay them not five, but ten times as large a sum as 
would sufiice to procure the services of an equally learned and 
pious body of meUf In England, there are several bishoprics, 
not worth more than from 2,000/. to 3,000/. a year ; and the 
bishopric of LlandaiF is, we beliefi worth only from bOOl. to 
to 1000/. a year. But the poorest bishopric in Ireland is worth 
fully 4*, 000/. Mr Wakefield estimated the revenue of all the 
Irish Archbishops and Bishops at 146,000/. a year; but the fol- 
lowing is a later, and, we understand, a more correct estimate : 


Per annusn. Per annum. 


Archbishop of Armagh, L.H,000 Bishop of Ferns, 

L.8,000 

— 

Dublin, ' 

UjOOO 


Kildare, 

8,000 


Tuani, 

9,700 


Ossory, 

6,000 

— 

Cashel, 

9,000 

«... 

Cloyne, 

7,000 

Bishop of Clogher, 

9,00Q 

— 

Cork, 

6,500 

— 

Dromore, 

6,500 

— 

Killaloe, 

7,000 

i— 

Down, 

7,000 

— 

Limerick, 

8,000 


Derry, 

15,000 

_ 

Waterford, 8,000 

1 — 

Kilmore^ 

7,000 


Clonfert, 

4,000 

— 

Meath, 

8,000 


Elphin, 

12,000 


Raphoe, 

10,000 

— - 

Kiilala, 

4,000 


Total, L.1 85,700 
The greater part of these enormoHs incomes arise from e> 
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Btfttes bielanmng to the different sees, and only a comparatively 
fimall part from tithes* The incumbennn are restrained from 
granting leases for a longer term than t'wentyrone years; but 
wey have obtained an act of Parliament authorizing them 
to renew leases every third or seventh year, on receiving a 
fine or grassum. This system has been almost universallv ad- 
opted ; and in consequence, the apparait rental erf* the church 
lands is very far below their real rental. Mr Wakefield is of 
opinion, that the estates belonp^ng to the under-mentioned secs 
would, if fairly let, bring tlie Ibllowing sums. 

The Primacy • L. 140,000 a year. 

Derry ^ - 120,000 

Kilniore - - 100,000 

Cloghcr . - - 100,000 

Waterford - - 70,000 ♦ 

If this valuation be nearly correct, and it is thought to bo 
rather under than overrated, it is obvious that the estates belong- 
ing to the Church- establishment of Ireland would, if pat under 
^u’oper management, yield a revenue sufficient for the support 
of the whole body of the established clergy. The real rental 
of the Irish ecclesiastical property cannot fall much short of a 
million; and supposing that the plan of reforming the establish- 
ment Vie have suggested were adopted, and that the single arch- 
bishop of all Ireland were allowea a revenue of 15i000/- a year, 
and each of the four provincial bishops 10,000/. a-year — for we 
would deal handsomely with these dignitaries — tliere would still 
be a surplus of at least 650,000/. or 750,000/. a year to provide 
for the rest of the established clergy. Now, the entire expense 
of our Scottish establishment, the efficiency of which has never 
yet been questioned, docs not exceed 250,000/., or at most 
300,000/. a year ; and if wc consider that the number of per- 
sons whose spiritual instruction is intrusted to the care of our 
itlergy is fully three times as great as that intrusted to the Irish, 
we have certainly a good right to conclude^ that 650,000/. or 
5^50,000/. ought to be amply sufficient to provide for the com- 
fortable and even luxurious maintenance of the latter. In point 
. of fact, nothing can be more palpably erroneous than to sup- 
pose, that the abolition of tithes would deprive the Irish Esta- 
blished Church of the inerais of support. So far from this being 
the case, it clear to demonstration, that, notwithstanding their 
^olition, that Church would still be among the richest, or, ra- 
.sjprr we should sayj ll^e very rkhesl in Europe* 

- ^lie patronage attached to the Irish bishoprics is b vast source 


f Account of Ireland, vol. 11. p. 47(>. 
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of influence and emolument. It appears from a table ^vcn by 
Mr Wakefield, that^there are in all Ireland 224*4? parishes, of 
which 1394 are in the gift of the Bishops, 293 of the Crown, 
367 in that of laymen, 21 in that of the College, and 95 im- 
propriate, and without churches or incumbents. The Arch- 
bishops of Dublin and Cashel, and the Bishops of Cioyne, 
Cork, Ferns, Killaloe and Kildare, have the most extensive pa- 
tronage. The livings in the gilt of the Archbishop of Ciishel 
are worth 3.5,000/. a year; those in the gift of the Bishop of 
Cioyne 50,000/., and of Ferns 30,000/. In the bishopric of 
Cioyne, one living is worth 3000/., one worth 2000/., one wortli 
1800/., and six worth from 1500/. to 4200/. The deanery of 
Down is worth 3700/.; in the bishopric of Cork there are 
two livings worth upwards of 1000/. ; and in Killaloe, Mr Wake- 
field says, there are mmiy worth 4500/. We have already men- 
tioned, that there are about 1300 beneficed clergymen in Ire- 
land, and^ averaging their incomes at from 700/. to 800/. a 
year, they will amount to about a rnillion! That the aver- 
age is not taken too high at 700/. or 800/., may be inferred from 
the fact mentioned by Mr Neweiihan^ that the aggregate in- 
come oi J/ty- six benefices in the county of Cork exceeded 
40,000/. * Mr Wakefield also states, that, in Ireland, * a living 
pf less than 500/. is considered as very low. ^ 

A landlord is entitled to spend his income where he pleases, 
and how he pleases. But think the people of Ireland have 
a good right to expect, that those who receive such enormous 
^uiiis for tlieir spiritual services should reside on their dioceses, 
and contribute all in their power to promote the interests of the 
pountry of whose wealth they share so largely. This, however, 
is not the case. It is in the brilliant and dissipated circles of 
London or Bath, and not in the Episcopal palaces, that we 
miLst look for the Bishops of Ireland* Mr Wakefield quotes a 
passage from a work of Mr Ensor on Cburch Esublisiiments, 
in which it is stated, that ^ although the Primate of all Ireland 
enforced, in summer 1807, the duty of residence on his clergy, 
he almost immediately qfler quitted the islaiidi ’ The Bishop of 
Cioyne was long a resident in Bath ; the Bishop of Meath had 
lately a permanent residence in this city; and the late Earl of Bris- 
tol, Bishop of Derry, residetl twenty years in a forei^in country ; 
and, during that period, ha d about 300,000/. remitted to him from 
his see ! We could refer to a litousand other cases of non-re- 
sidence ; but are not these enough to prove, beyond all question, 
(hat the number of Irish Bishops may be advantageously ro 
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diiceci i Wlmt are the diiticfi connected with hia tee which the 
Bibhof) of Derry could discharge when Tfsident in France or 
Spain? In truthy the Irish Church Establiebment is not an 
instrument of Christianity) but of the most flagrant corruption 
and abuse. ‘ It is, says Mr Wakefield, * a political lever 
^ in the hands of Government, with the power of which persons 
* in England are but little acquainted. ’ Instead of being be- 
stowed on men of experi^ce, and of acknowledged talents and 
acquirements, as a reward for services already performed, and 
a stimulus to others to exert themselves in the cause of religion, 
some of the best benefices have been given to persons every 
way uiHjualificd to discharge the duties attached to them, mere- 
13 ' because they could command extensive political influence. 
But let us again refer to die unexceptionable authority of Mr 
Wakefield. 

* I have often heard it asserted, ^ says he, * that large benefices 
ought to exist, and to be bestowed on men of learning and merit, as 
an encouragement to others to exert themselves for the benefit of the 
Church. But is merit and long service always attended to in the 
choice ? Were I called upon to state the ages of some’^of the Irish 
Bisho[)s, it would appear that these valuable dignities have sometimes 
been conferred on very young men. It may however be said, that 
they were educated for the profession, and fitted for discharging its 
duties by a learned and regular education. But this does not seem to 
have always been the case ; one Archbishop was, I believe, before 
his appointment, a Lieutenant in the Navy ; the Dean of Clogher 
was a Member of the Imperial Parliament ; and the rector of a valu- 
able benefice, was lately an aide-du-camp at the Castle! Man^ 
similar instances miffht be adduced ; but I hope my readers will con- 
sider these sufficient. ’ (Vol. ii. p. 475.) We believe ours will do 
the same. 

In the earlier ages of the Church, and, we believe, in Ireland 
up to the era of tlie Reformation, the Ecclesiastical Revenue, 
wbetlier derived from lands, tithes, or other sources, was di- 
vided into four shares, of which one went to the Bishops, one to 
the clergy, one to the poor, and one to the building and repairing 
of the churches. But, now, the priests swallow all. The Irish 
clergy are not obliged to advance a single shilling from the enor- 
mous funds of which they are possessed, either for charitable 
purposes, or for the builmng or repairing of churches. About 
10,000/. been voted this year for wilding churches and 
glebe-houi^s, and for purchasing glebes in Ireland ; and the 
agj^egate sum voted for the same purpose during the last twenty 
ytos, exceeds a million J ^ ", 

A considerable part of the incomes of the beneficcii clergy 
are derived from titfies' levied OH the C0rtt» catlk, pigti pouluy, 
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and potatoes of the cottiers. The vote of the Irish House of 
Commons in 1735, declaring any man a traitor to his countiy 
who should assist in a prosecution for tithes of agistment^ or of 
pasture lands, threw the clergy, from the opulent grazier, and 
the Protestant proprietor, upon the Catholic peasantry — for the 
peasants arc almost universally Catholics — for support. It 
drove them from those who were able, and who ought to have 
been willing to pay their awn pastors, to those who were miserably 
poor, and who had a different clergy to provide for. The re- 
solution of 1735 declared, in effect, that the established clergy 
should get nothing from the parks and demesnes of the Pro- 
testant nobility and gentry, the proprietors of the whole country, 
but that they might enter the garoeh .of the poor Catholic cot- 
tier, and pluck from the lips rf bis starving family a tenth part 
of their scanty subsistence ! And, is it really surprising that 
the peasantry should have revolted at such an atrocious sys- 
tem? — that they should have endeavoured to wreak their ven- 
geance on their ruthless oppressors? — and that from the era of 
the Whiteboys, down to the present hour, the lithe* system 
should have been the inexhaustible source of contention, blood- 
shed, and murder? The Irish dergy generally employ an 
agent, or proctor; who, immediately before harvest, estimates 
the barrels of corn, tons of hay, or hundred weight of potatoes 
he supposes to be on the ground, and, charging them at the 
market price, fixes the sum to be paid as a compensation to his 
spiritual superior. The parson sometimes leases the tithes to a 
proctor ; and he again, not unfrequently, lets them to another; 
so that the land really becomes, as Mr Grattan emphatically 
stated, ^ a prey to a subordination of vidUarcs, * * In the South, 
Mr Wakefield says, the tithe is set out and sold by public 
auction on the premises ; and, in Connaught, he tells us, that 
it was customary to hold a sale 6e/brc harvest ; and to give 
to the highest bidder a license to collect the tithe ! ^ It is not 

* alone, * said Mr Grattan, * the excess of exaction which makes the 
tithe farmer a public misfortune — his mode of collection is another 
scourge. He puts his charges into one or more notes, payable at a 
certain time ; if not then discharged, 4ie serves the countryman with 
a summons, charging him 6d. for the service, and Is. for the sum- 
mons ; he then, sometimes, puts the whole into a Kerry bovd, or in- 
strument which bears interest ; he then either keeps the bond ova* 
his head, or issues out execution, and gets the countryman s body 
and goods completely into his power ! To such an abuse is this abo- 
minable practice carried, that in some of the southern parts of Ire- 
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kknd» tl>e peasimtrj are mtide tribulory to Ute tithe farmer ; ilravr 
borne his com, his hay, and his turf, or give him their labour, their 
cows, their horses, at certain times of the year for — nothing ! These 
oppressions not only exist, but have acquired a formed and distinct 
appellation — tributes; tributes to extortioners ; tributes paid by the 
poor in the inme of the Lord. — Spevches, vol. ii. p. 45. 

* Those who are favourable to the titlie system of Ireland,* says 
Mr Wakefield, * assert that a farmer can claim the protection of tiie 
law against any illegal exaction or oppression of a tithe proctor. 
Tliis argument may appear plausible to those who are not acquainted 
with the situation of the cultivators of land In that country. It may 
be true as far as the theory of the law is concerned ; but theory and 
practice are very diffi^rent. I have seen the practice, and 1 know that 
redress from the Into is mU (f ihe reach tf the Irish cultivator. His po- 
verty precludes him fVom preferring his complaint in a Court of Jus- 
tice. In Ireland there is law in abundance, and it is dealt out with no 
sparing hand to those who am purchase it ; but to the pour man, 
justice is inaccessible ; it is, however, at the command of his op- 
ponent, who never hesitates to sue him in the Spiritual Court, 
while the clergyman, shielding "himself under the act of his proc- 
tor, stands by a cold and unconcerned spectator, taking no pait 
in the transaction ! The consequence is what 1 have already stat- 
ed — discontent, riot, and bloodshed. The poor, miserable, and ig- 
norant cottier when thus oppressed, has recourse to resistance us 
bis only alternative ; he despairs of legal redress, and submission 
would expose him to ruin* In this pressing and depiorabie situa- 
liou, he gives v/ay to the ferocious impulses of passion ; he ranges 
bimsc'lf under the banners of his. associates in misfortune; and the 
whole depending on their united strength, proceed to acts of vio- 
lence and outrage, which ilicy consider as a just retaliation. ii. 

p. 492. 

Mr Wakefield^s authority does not require corroboration ; 
but if it did, we could produce a host of witnesses to substantiate 
what he has here advanced. We shall, however, give one ad- 
diiional testimony, diat of Mr J. W. Croker, Secretary to the 
Admiralty. That gentleman is well known to be the author of 
the able pamphlet, entitled ‘ Past and Present State of Ireland ; ' 
and it is there distinctly stated, tiiat * in Ireland^ the law is not 
^ a nfii^e lo the poor^ Init a luxury to the rich. The Courts are 
^ open to the indige U only as spectators. The peasant^ oppress* 

♦ ed or dtfrauded to the amount ^^10/., cannot tniy e%)cn u chance 

* of ' redress in the lottery of the laws for hss than 60/. By w* 
Urry or defeat^ he is equally and hremediahly ruined,' (p. 4b. 

Dublin Ed.) 

Such arc the Courts before which the poor Irish peasantry 
arc dragged by thousands ! On the IBtli of March las.t, the 
liouac of Commons ordeted that a return should be mudi? 
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of the number of tithe cases tried before the Quarter*sessions 
of ihc difTcrent counties, and the Ecclesiastical Courts of the 
different dioceses of Ireland, during the last five years. The 
returns since obtained have been printed: — bat they are not 
by any means complete. The returns from the Quarter- ses- 
sions of Clare, Cork, Limerick, and some other important 
counties, and from the Ecclesiastical Courts of Dublin, Derry, 
&c. have not been reefcived j and it has, in most instances, been 
found impossible to separate the tithe from the other cases 
tried at the Quarter-sessitms. Enough, however, has transpii-ed 
to show the enormous and almost inconceivablp extent of li- 
tigation, or, to speak more correctly, of legal oppression, to 
which this system has given occasion. It appears from the re- 
turn, that no fewer than 3037 tithe cases have been tried during 
tbe last/w years before the Quarter- sessions of the single coun- 
ty of Tipperary ! In lhl7 alonej there were l08+ tithe cases! 
The nujnbcr of such cases tried before the Quarter-sessions of 
the small county of Monaghan, is not exactly ascertained; but it 
appears ffom the rtturn, that in the course of the hstjfve years, 
2 1 suits, being at the rate of 500 suits a year, have been enter- 
ed by dcr<>ymm and ttthe-farmers ! The expense in which these 
actions involve the peasantry, is ruinous in the extreme. We 
are told by Sir Henry Parnell, that a mere citation in a tithe 
case of the value o( 18s. lOd., costs the defender jgf'/'y sliilr- 
linffs * 

It will be remembered, that these cases are all exclusive of the 
actions before tbe Ecclc-iastical Courts. Now, these make a 
goodly show. 'I'lic same official paper informs us, that in the 
hist /ivi; years, 158 tithe cases have been brought before the 
Coiisisforial Court of the diocese of Cloyne; 195 before that 
of tlie diocese of Cork ; 228 before that of Down; 5l8 before 
that of 0‘sory ; 203 before that of Meath, &c. &c. We learn 
from tbe same rctunis, that the Consistorial Court of Meath 
rated the tithe of wheat land, in 1821, so high as If. 5s, an 
Irish acre ! ^ The highest rnt^ )n most of tbe otlier Ecdcsiaa- 
tical Courts for the same period,' docs not appear to have ex- 
ceeded 168. The rate per acre charged on potatoes seems to 
vary from 21s, to 16s., 128., and 5s. The average is, we tliink, 
about 12s. or Its. 

Such are tbe principal features of the Irish tithe system — a 
sv-stem which has paralyzed Ireland to the heart, and which has 

• Parliamentary- Debates, .5th July 1820. 

f The English’ acre is to the Irish acre as 121 to 196, or nearly 
as 5 to 8. 
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powerfully contributed to fill a country that ought to hare been 
rich, flourishing, and happy, with misery and crime. < The most 
‘ sanguinary laws in the statute-books of Ireland, said Mr Grattan, 
‘ are tithe-bills. The Whiteboy Act is a tithe-bill; the Riot Act 
‘ is a lithe- bill; ’ * the Insurrection Act is a tithe-bill. But the 
outrages they were intended to suppress have, notwithstanding, 
increased. No severity of punishment will ever be sufficient 
to induce men quietly to submit to such unparalleled extor- 
tion. ^^"c may send hundreds of thousands of troops into 
Ireland — wo may erect a gibbet in every village, and fence every 
cottage with bayonets; but until this monstrous and compli- 
cated system of abuse and oppression be put down, the flames 
of civil war, and the inhuman attacks of the midnight mur- 
derer, will never cease to spread terror and desolation through- 
out the country. 

It is affirmed, that any scheme for the abolition of tithes in 
Ireland, or even for their comimdatmi^ would be opposed by 
the w^holc influence of the clergy of England. But such a 
statement is altogether incredible. It is impossible tl)at the mi- 
nisters of the Church of England can ever become the support- 
ers of the abuses we have now exhibited. It is idle to attempt 
to excite their fears by telling them, that if tithes are abolished 
in Ireland, they must also be abolished in England. There 
is no parallel whatever between the two cases. The Church 
Establishment of England is as unlike that of Ireland as Pro- 
testantism is unlike Cailiolicisrii, We think, with Dr Paley, 
that it would be greatly for the mutual advantage of the Church 
and people of England, were tithes fairly commuted. But scarce- 
ly any one will say, Uiat the number of ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
and of bencficccl clergy, in England, as compared with the 
duties they have to perform, is excessive; or that the services 
of so learned, rc>pcctable, and useful a body of men could be 
obtained at a cheaper rate. In Ireland, the case is totally dif- 
ferent. A part of the dignitaries, and a third part of the 
beneficed clergy of that country, would be amply sufficient for 
the performance of every duty which the most conscientious 
discharge of tlicir functions, as minUters of religion, could pos- 
sibly impose on them. 

But if it be deemed inexpedient to reduce the number of 
the clergj^ and to abolish tithes altogether, they must at all 
events be commuted* We say mmt ; for it is plain that the pre- 
sent odious system cannot be allowed to continue to propagate 
discontent and bloodshed. Various plans of commutation have 

♦ Grattan s Speeches, vol. ii. p. 4'9, 
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been suggested; but the imposition of a j[}ercerUage on rents 
appears to be decidedly the best. It proceeds on plain and 
obvious principles, and would always secure an ample provi- 
sion for the clergy. Such a percentage should be made to 
affect all rents indiscriminately ; and an end should be put to 
the unjustifiable distinction which the vote of 1735 made be- 
tween pasture and tillage lands. It would be proper to en- 
act, that the parentage on account of tithe should always be 
paid by the landlord. Such a regulation w^ould remove every 
ground of contention beiwcen the clergy and the peasantry 
and farmers, and would do more to consolidate the interests of 
the Established Church, and to make its functionaries respected 
and beloved, than any other measure it is possible to adopt 
short of the total abolition of tithes. 

III. Government and Magistracij . — But the total repeal of the 
Catholic Code, and the commutation or abolition of Tithes, will 
have comparatively little cfl’ect, unless the system on w'hich the 
Executive Government of Ireland has been conducted, be wholly 
changed. She requires a national, not a partisan government. 
The Anticatholic faction which bus always predominated at the 
Castle, has never suffered the Catholics to derive any real or 
solid advantage from the concessions of 1793. ‘ It had been 

‘ often asked why, in the case of the Irish Catholics, satisfaction 

* did not follow* concession. One reason might be assigned ; it 
‘ was this — because concession was alwa)*s followed by the curse 

* of bigots in that country, which, like blight or mildew*, fastened 
‘ on the boon, whether it proceeded from Royal favour, or Lc- 
‘ gislativc graciousness. ’ * Every thing liberal and conciliatory 
which the Cabinet of St James's or Parliament have done to- 
wards ilie Irish people, has been intercepted in its progress to 
them, and cither stopped altogether, or sent forth under some 
illiberal qualification. The violence of the Catholic leaders, 
which gave so much offence during the administration of the 
Duke of Richmond and Mr Peel, was provoked and kept 
alive by Castle prosecutions against them for meeting to petition 
Parliament; and by the efforts of a scurrilous pre.ss ‘ openly paid 

* by Government, for the most scandalous, malignant, and in- 
‘ discriminate libels on the whole Catholic body.' f Tlie cir- 
cumstances which led to the dismissal of Lord Talbot, will, we 
trust, open the eyes of Ministers and Parliament to a coriviction 
of the necessity of doing away altogether with the colonial or 

• Mr Plunkets Speech, 22d April 1822. 

t Mr Plunkett 8 Speech. 26tli April 1816. Parliamentary De- 
bates, Vol. 34. p. 46# ^ 
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deputy-government of Ireland* The people have been so long 
accustomed to see this government continually in the possession 
and under the control of the Ultra- Protestant party; and it has 
so bad a character amongst them, that they will never place any 
confidence in any act of Parliament, or any measure of the 
English Cabinet, so long as it exists. They never have de- 
rived any protection from it; and they will never look for pro- 
tection to any other quarter, but to the King and his Ministers 
in London. 

The communication between London and Dublin is now, by 
means of improved roads and steam-navigation, rendered so 
perfectly safe, expeditious, and regular, that there is no reason 
why a Secretary of State, resident in London, should not 
transact the business of Ireland, as easily and effectually as he 
transacts tliat of Scotland* A Lord Lieutenant ought to be 
appointed to each Irish county, W'ho w^ould, at all times, con- 
vey to the scat of Government intelligence of any symptoms 
of disturbance, at the same time tliat he w^oiild serve to control 
the violence, or rouse the activity, of the magistrates; and pre- 
vent them from being, as at present, either in a state of feverish 
excitement, or of indolence and apathy. By this means, the 
laws intended to conciliate the people would have their legiti- 
mate influence upon them ; and the laws for their coercion would 
be administered with the force and effect of measures coming 
directly from the seat of Government. By this means, also, a 
most salutary reformation would be effected in the disposal of 
the patronage of the Crown in Ireland, TJie Bench of Bishops, 
the Bench ol Judges, the Revenue department, and all the Pub- 
lic Offices would soon wear a different appearan^, were the rules, 
such as they are, by which the patronage of flie Crown is be- 
stowed in England, applied in Ireland. 

It is commonly supposed that Dublin derives great advantage 
from the residence of the Lords Lieutenant, and that the re- 
cai of these functionaries w^ould be productive of its decline 
and ruin. But this opinion is plainly unfounded. It is impos- 
sible that so populous a city can be materially affected by the 
expenditure of SO, 000/. a year ! Dublin does not depend for 
its support on its being tlie focus from whence the follies and 
vices of a mimic Court are dispersed throughout the coantr)^ 
The foundations of its prosperity rest on a firmer basis. The 
Courts of Law", the University, the facility of conveyance to 
England, and the polished and agreeable society of that city, 
mufc.t always render Dublin a place of genteel resort; while the 
canals that cotinect her with nearly the whole interior of Ire- 
land, and hot advantageous situation with respect to the great 
1 
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trading cities of Glasgow, Liverpool, and Bristol, must always 
secure tor her a very large share of the export and import tradii 
of the country. It is only necessary to walk through her 
streets to be convinced of her improving condition, — a circum- 
stance which is now placed beyond dispute by the late census ; 
which shows that there has been an increase of 4,121 houses, 
and of 55,821 inhabitants, since the Census taken by Dr White- 
law in 1798. 

The fiiitliful discharge of the duties attached to the office of 
Sherilfi is obviously a matter of the highest importance; but in 
Ireland, this office has been most shamefully prostituted and 
perverted. Nominally, the appointment of Sheriff is in the 
Lord Lieutenant and Council; but, in reality, it always rests 
with the head of tl)e party in each county w»ho supports mini- 
sters. The whole business is transacted by the Sub*SIierilfI 

* He is conimonl}^ * says Mr Wakefield, * some attorney in the 
county, and is the law agent for all dirty work, and the ready mini- 
ster of corruption. His employer requires no other qualification than 
good or substantia] security ; and although this office is one of great 
risk, and high responsibility, these Irish attorneys are always anxious 
to obtain it, and generous enough to undertake it without any salary ! 
The truth is, every thing is done by a “ Chamberlain’s Key. ” I was 
informed from good authority, that the situation of Sub-sheriiF for 
the county of Tipperary, was worth 2000/. a year. In matters of 
arrest, a writ niight as well be sent to the captain of a Newfoundland 
trader, as to a 8herifi”s officer ; it w'ould be an immediate fee in the 
pocket of the Sub-sheriff, who w'ould apprise the debtor of his dan- 
ger, and, in return, receive the expected present I Where the highei' 
classes are concerned, the common expression is, What, arrest a 
gentleman ! ” I should not venture to exhibit a charge of this kind, 
were I not certain of the fact. I have experienced practical in- 
stances of this corruption myself, and 1 could relate upwards of five 
liundred that have been communicated to me by respectable persons/ 
Vol. ii. p. 34-6. 

Nothing can be more disgraceful to the executive Govern- 
ment, or more derogatory from the character of the courts of 
law, than their suffering sucli abuses to gr ow up and flourisli 
under their immediate obs^viition. Lord Reddesdale, when 
Chancellor of Ireland, said from the Bench, that ho found the 
dictum of Sir Edward Coke, that execution was the termina- 
tion of the suit, did not apply in Ireland ; for that the w rit of 
execution there, led to endless litigation, by the attachments 
which became necessary against the Sheriffl We Irope the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the Abuses of the Irish Law 
Courts and Offices, will sift tl^ese villanous and destructive prac- 
tices to the bottom ; and not only expose the extent and inicjuiiy 

VOL. xxxvii. Ko, r 
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of the corruption carried on, but propose some effectual remedy 
for preventing a set of profligate attorneys from enriching them- 
selves by the sale of law and justice. 

A reform of the Jrish Magistracy is another absolutely necessary 
measure. Mr Wakefield reprobates * the partiality, corrup- 
‘ tion, venality, ignorance, and tyranny ^ of the Irish Magistrates 
in the severest terms; and the charges which he brings against 
them, are supported by the concurrent testimony of the most 
respectable Irish Judges and Members of Parliament. When 
the question respecting the disturbances in the county of Sli- 
go, in 1806, was before the |louse of Peers, Lord Kingston 
declared that he believed * the Magistrates were their real 
promoters. ’ And his Lordship added, that ^ the conduct of 
many of these functionaries was auch as to disgrace the Ma- 
gistracy ; and some of them deserved rather to be hanged than 
to be made Magistrates ! * And Mr Justice Day, in his address 
to the Grand Jury of the county of Kerry, at the spring assizes 
for 1811, publicly accused the Magistrates of the county ‘ of 
neglect, corruption, and partiality. ’ 

Religious prejudices, and the Ultra- protestant spirit of the 
Government, seem to be the chief causes of the wretched state of 
the Irish Magistracy. The great body of Magistrates through- 
out the whole of Ireland are exclusively Protestants ; and in the 
northern counties, they arc not only Protestants but Orangemen, 
or violent supporters of the Orange faction. This partisan sys- 
tem vitiates and contaminates every thing ; but, above all, the 
judicial character. A large class of the cases which come be- 
fore the Magistrates in the capacity of grand jurors, sheriffs, 
&c., originate in the riots which are always taking place be- 
tween the Orangemen and the Catholic peasantry; and with 
such Judges and such parties, it is idle to suppose that impartial 
laws will ever be impartially administered. What must be the 
situation of a country, where an insurrection act gives to such 
a Magistracy the power of transport mthout the inteivention 

of a jury^ any individtial *who shall happen to be out of' his om 
house after sunset f 

W#shall refer to one more authority to show the wretch- 
ed composition of the Irish’ Magistracy, and the practicability 
of reforming it. In a speech made hy the late Right Ho- 
nourable George Ponsonby, in his place in the House of Com- 
mons, 26th April 1816, he stated, that, ‘ when he had the honour 
to hold the Great Seal for Ireland, had found that the Ca- 
tholics were, in point of fact, excluded from many of those oflices 
they were by law eligible to fill^ .He had found that a Catholic 
gerdleman <was neoer .^sen far a Magistrate* Not only the office 
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of Sheriff, but even that of Justice of the Peace, was invariably 
given to the friends of those who had political power. Such a state 
of things he had viewed as that which ought not to exist. A com- 
plete change he had felt must be effected in Ireland ; and all idea 
of making the officers of justice subservient to political purposes, he 
was satisfied, ought to be put an end to. On looking into the state 
of the Magistracy, he had found it to be any thing but what it ought 
to have been. He found among the Magistrates.one who had been 
a waiter at a little inn, and whose office it had been to wait behind 
the chairs of the Grand Jury over whom he had been chosen to pre- 
side ! He had found several cases in some respects similar to that 
just alluded to, and to these he had thought it his duty to supply a 
remedy. He had tried to effect t general reform ; and he had un-> 
dertaken so arduous a task in this way— he first wrote to every Privy 
Councillor and Peer in the kingdom, requesting each to point out to 
him, without any regard to political or personal feeling, any Magistrate 
known to them .against whose continuance in office any fair charge 
could lie. Acting on this principle, the information he had obtain- 
ed enabled him to effect some important changes. He had only been 
able to apply this plan to two counties before he retired from office. 
Enough, however, had been done to show that a general reform might 
be effected, and ought ^ to be accomplished at the first favourable 
moment. * * 

Mr Ponsonby left office in 1807, after being about a year in 
pos.session of the Seals. An Anticatholic Ministry succeeded ; 
and the Magistracy continues to this hour in the state it was in 
fifteen years ago. * In England there is a vigorous and united 
Magistracy. In Ireland, the Magistracy is distracted by party 
and political differences ; and there are many Magistrates on the 
Bench who, to say the least, never ou<^ht to have been there* ’ f 

We do not mean to say that the character we have now given 
applies to all the Magistrates of Ireland. In that country, as 
in most others, there are a number of gentlemen of character 
and fortune, who rise above the prejudices and party feelings 
which exert so powerful an influence over the conduct of the 
ultras of either party. But truth constrains us to say, that the 
number of such magistrates is comparatively few ; and that the 
system which has been followed in promoting to the Bench, has 
had the effect of making a considerable number of them decline 
taking any active part in public business. This is a state of 
things which calls loudly for amendment. ♦ From Henry to 
^ George, the habitual weakness of the law has been the first 
‘ cause of the habitual weidcness of the country. ^ To do away 


* Parliamentary Debates, vol. xxxiv. p. 70. 
t Mr Grant’s Speech, 22d April 1822. 
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this cause of weakness, jealousy, and distrust, you must give the 
peasantry confixlence in the law, and you must render it cheap 
and easily attainable. To eiTect the first object, the Magistracy 
must be thoroughly reformed. The services of the clergy in that 
capacity, ought, if possible, to be dispensed with ; the good they 
do is extremely problematical — the mischief certain ana obvious*^ 
The Justice-seat ought to be preserved alike from bein^ polluted 
by the insignia of Orange societies, and the presence of Orange- 
men. But no man’s religion ought to be a bar to his elevation,, 
provided he be otherwise unexceptionble. For the same reason 
that we would not exclude Protestants from the Bench, because 
they are Protestants, neither would we exclude Catholics mere- 
h' because they are Catholics. It is not to the conscientious 
Protestant or Catliolic that we object, but to the intemperate 
zealots of both parlies. No confidence will ever be placed in 
the tribunals of the country, if the utmost fairness and imparti- 
ality be not displayed in the selection of Judges and Magistrates. 
In vain do the apologists of the present system contend, that 
these functionaries are not so corrupt, venal, and partial as has 
been represented. The charges, we think, have been complete- 
ly made out. But supposing them to be entirely unfounded, 
you could not, as the law now stands, convince the body of 
the people, that justice either is or can be impartially admini- 
stered. It is the bane of the existing system, that it gives a 
suspicious colour, an appearance of partiality, to the acts of the 
most upright judge. 

‘ It is in vain, while penal exclusion exists, to preach to the Catlio- 
lic peasant the doctrine of equal justice between Protestant and 
Catholic. As long as he secs the Judges, the Sheriffs and their offi- 
cial dependents, exclusively Protestants -the blgotted portion of the 
clergy on the Bench of Magistrates, — their very bigotry, and pro- 
pensity to intermeddle in politics, often forming their title to that 
office ; — the benc&ced parson the judge, and, in tlie ecclesiastical 
courts, the sole judge of titlie cases, and of the numerous questions 
thence arising — often adjudging the claims set up by his own tithe- 
farmer — it is not within the power of rhetoric to persuade him to 
rely on procuring redress from oppression from such magistrates. So 
ICng as the wretched remnant of the Catholic code remains, so long 
will it excite suspicions of partiality, — so long will every error — every 
accidental slip, and many such must occur in a country like Ireland 
— of the judicial or civil magistrate, be imputed to a premeditated 
design, on the part of Protestants, to trample under foot those whom 
such distinctions continue to degrade. ’ * 

To render justice easily attainable, which is as indispensable 

♦ Reflections on the state of Ireland in the nineteenth century, 
pp. 55. 
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as a reform of the magistracy, you have only to repeal the 
worst of all taxes — those on law proceedings — and to reduce 
the fees of Court ! — to dispense justice, instead of selling it at a 
price whiidi none but the rich can afford to pay. 

At present the Grand Juries appoint and dismiss the consta- 
bles. They are authorized to appoint ten to each barony, and to 
give each a salary of 201. a year, though they rarely give them 
more than 4/. or 5l. The unfitness of the magistrates for their 
duties, has had the effect of rendering the constables, on whose 
efficiency so much depends, utteriy impotent. Instead of ap- 
pointing strong, active and vigorous persons to this arduous 
situation, tlie constables generally consist of the lodge- keepers, 
coach-drivers, and other dependents of the Grand Jurors, who 
protect them when they are charg^ with being absent, as they 
generally arc, from their duty. The consequence is, that there 
is really no active or efficient civil power in the country ; and 
to the impunity for crimes, which is thus produced, must 
be attributed no small portion of those violations of the public 
peace which are daily occurring. The system of intimidation, 
upon which the people act, has the greatest influence. And 
until a really efficient magistracy, and a numerous and active 
body of constables, shall have been formed, it will be impossible to 
counteract the illegal combinations of the people, or to give that 
security to witnesses which is indispensable to the ends ol justice. 
The direct, and, wc think, the best way to effect so desirable 
an object, would be to cancel all the existing commissions of the 
peace ; to appoint a Lord Lieutenant, a resident nobleman if 
possible, at all events a resident proprietor, to each county, 
who should have the selection of the persons to be put into the 
new commission, an instruction being given him not to allow 
difference of religion to have any influence in determining bis 
choice; and to give to the magistrates so chosen full power to 
appoint as many constables as they thought necessary, — to raise 
or diminish their salaries according totlie duty they had to per- 
form, and to dismiss them at pleasure. By this means, tlie ma- 
gistracy would be purified; and Government would have to deal 
with a public functionary — with an individual of rank and for- 
tune, who would feel lumseif personally responsible to ministers 
and the public for the peace of the county. The civil power 
would thus acquire a consistency, an activity, and a force which 
it can never attain so long as the present system is kept up ; 
and we venture to predict that, under such an arrangement, the 
system ol intimidation would be repressed ; and that it would 
be comparatively seldom necessary to call in the military, or to 
have rccour::c to the dangerous assistance of an armed police 
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The frequency of litigation might be lessened, and a most 
prolife source ot oppression and irritation dried up, by making 
a change in the existing law between landlords and subtenants. 
We are not disposed to join in the clamour that has beien raised 
against middlemen. In the actual circumstances of the tenantry 
ot Ireland, subletting is unavoidable. But we think it equally 
unjust and inexpedient that a subtenant, who has paid his 
rent to the principal tacksman, should, in the event of the 
bankruptcy of the latter, be liable to be distrained by the land- 
lord. Were tliis practice put an end to, landlords would be 
rendered infinitely more attentive to the character and qualifica- 
tions of their principal tenants; and the occupiers would be re- 
lieved from that insecurity and want of confidence which at pre- 
sent tends to paralyze all their exertions, and to make them in- 
dolent and careless. The late Earl of Clare, then Attorney- 
General, had this practice in view when he affirmed in the 
House of Commons, tliat ‘ the peasantry were ground to pow- 
der by relentless landlords ! * 

No scheme for the improvement of the institutions of Ireland 
deserves the least attention, which has not for its object to give 
the people an interest in the support of the Government, to re- 
move the existing provocations to violate the laws, or to secure 
their execution. Now, it appears to us that these three grand 
objects would all be materially forwarded by the adoption of the 
measures we have proposed. Catholic emancipation, by taking 
away all- those degrading disabilities which the majority of the 
people now lie under, would remove one great source of dis- 
traction and of disaffection to the Government, and w^ould in- 
duce the people to rally round a constitution which protected 
and secured the rights of all. * Emancipation is not a charm 

* that will allay every discontent, or remove every grievance, but 

* it is a sine qua non to tliis being done ; and without it, no other 
‘ system of measures can be entirely successful. ’ * The aboli- 
tion or commutation of tithes would relieve the peasantry from 
a most oppressive, arbitrary, and ruinous impost. And the con- 
solidation of the Governments of the two countries, with the re- 
formation of the magistracy and civil powder, would go far to 
take away the spirit of partisanship from the acts of the execu- 
tive, at the same time that it would give the people confidence 
ii;i administration of the laws, and provide for their being 
ai^iSfied into effi^ct by cheap, adequate, and constitutional means. 
Hitherto the dominant party have overlooked the real cause of 
the disturbances and atrocities of which Ireland has been the 


* Mr Plunkett’s Speech, 26tb April 1816* 
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theatre. It does not lie in the perverse habits and inclinations 
of the wretches whom they have browbeaten, oppressed, and 
sent to the gallows, but in themselves — in their own domineer- 
ing, rapacious, and intolerant behaviour. If they reform their 
own conduct entirely, the poor, they may be assured, will not 
be long in reforming theirs. Let them bear in mind that ‘ exile 

* and death are not the instruments of government, but the ini- 

* serahle expedients which show the absence of all government, * * 
Let them treat the peasantry as men who ought to be as free, 
and who have the same rights and feelings as themselves, and 
those disorders which are the result of religious and political 
habits and animosities, m ill soon cease to distiirb the peace and 
tranquillity of society. 

IV. Education . — But although it is unquestionably true that 
much of the turbulence and disorderly habits of the Irish peo- 
ple have their source in the political and religious oppressions 
to which they are subjected, it is no less true that much also is 
owing to their ignorance, poverty, and redundant numbers. The 
adoption of the measures we have already suggested, will do a 
great deal to promote the tranquillity and prosperity of the 
country ; but, to render them completely eflectual, they must 
be combined with others. A vigorous effort must be made to 
change the habits of the people — to wean them from idleness to 
industry, and to induce them to exercise a little more prudence 
and forethought in the formation of matrimonial connexions. 
We do not wish to underrate the difficulties which must always 
oppose every plan which has for its object to effect any consi- 
derable change in the habits of the bulk of the people; but 
these difficulties are not insuperable. And the astonishing in- 
crease of population in Ireland, the habitual and growing po- 
verty of the people, and their total incapacity to provide for 
themselves in seasons of scarcity, are evils of the first magni- 
tude, and call upon Government immediately to adopt such 
measures as may tend to arrest the progress of pauperism, and, 
if possible, to lessen its amount 

Of the different measures which have been proposed as likely 
to attain this object, none have been more generally recom- 
mended than the extension of Education. But we are of opi- 
nion, that infinitely more benefit would result from the adop- 
tion of a different system di education, than can ever result 
from the utmost extension of the present system. The Irish 
arc ignorant ; but they are not ignorant in the common accep- 
tation of the word. In so far as mere reading and writing are 


* Mr Plunkett’s Speech, 26th April 1816. 
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fiOMcrncd, they .?rc qr.ltc as well, if not better instructed than 
the English. But the sclioolmasters of England, and, more 
emphatically still, of Scotland, are a highly respectable, as well 
as a most useful body of men. Besides instructing their pupils 
in the elementary branches of education, in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, they have imbued their minds with a deep 
sense of the obligations of religion and morality, and with a 
just respect for the laws and institutions of their country. But 
such, we regret to say, has not been the line of conduct pursued 
by the greater number of the country schoolmasters of Ireland. 
They have not eTjjfbrced a regard for the benevolent precepts of 
the Gospel on the infant minds of those intrusted to their charge, 
and they have sedulously inculcated not a respect, but a con- 
tempt, for the laws and institutions of the country. ‘ Instead of 
^ expanding, the education of tlie Irish peasantry has served to 

* narrow their minds ; and instead of inspiring them with no- 

* tions of morality, it has paved the way for the commission 
^ of every species of vice.’ 

* The country schoolmaster, * says the well-informed and liberal 
author of the Thoughts and Suggestions on the Education of 
the Peasantry of Ireland, ** ‘ is independent of all system and con- 
trol ; he is himself one of the people, imbued with the same pre- 
judices, influenced by the same feelings, subject to the same ha- 
bits ; to his little store of learning he generally adds some tradi- 
tionary tales of the country, of a character to keep .alive discon- 
tent. He is the scribe, as. well as the chronicler, and the ped- 
agogue of his little circle, — he writes their letters, and derives from 
this no small degree of influence and profit ; hut he has open to him 
another source of deeper interest and greater emolument, which he 
seldom has virtue enough to leave unexplored — he is the centre of 
the mystery of rustic iniquity, the cheap attorney of the neighbour- 
hood, and, furnished with his little book of precedents, the fabrica- 
tor of false leases, and surreptitious deeds and conveyances. Pos- 
sessed of important secrets and of useful information, he is courted 
and caressed ; a cordial reception and the usual nilowance of whisky 
greets his approach ; and he completes his character by adding ine- 
briety to his other accomplishments. Such is frequently the rural 
schoolmaster, — a personage whom Poetry would adorn with prime V 4 I 
jnnocence, and all the flowers of her garland ! So true it is that ig- 
norance is not simplicity, nor rudeness honesty.' p. 12 . 

And yet it does not appear to us that either the schoolmasters 
or the people are to blame — the fault is not theirs, but ours- 
The immorality, prejudices, and disaffection of the one and 

Essay on tlie Condition and Manners of the Irish Peasantry, hy 
Dr Bell, p, 39. 
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the other, are the result of the persecution they have under- 
gone. Instead of establishing parochial, or other schools for 
the education of the poor Catholics, we actually forbad their 
instruction. Under pretence of discouraging Popery, laws were 
enacted, prohibiting, under heavy penalties, any Catholic from 
teaching in any school, or instructing youth either publicly or 
privately ! * It is highly to the credit of the Irish people, that 
their taste for knowledge was not altogether eflaced by eighty 
years operation of these brutal and disgusting statutes. But 
their tyrSinny and injustice were too gross and glaring to ren- 
der their rigorous execution possible. In wmmer, the chil- 
dren of the peasantry sought instruction from their teachers be- 
neath hedges, in the open air; and in winter, they followed 
them to some mi«icrable hovel. Surely, however, it was not to 
be expected that men exposed to so unmerited, and so into- 
lerable a persecution, were to inculcate moderation and the for- 
giveness of injuries — or that the victims of injustice and oppres- 
sion were to enforce the duty of obcdiciice to Government, and 
of respect for the laws ! Gratitude is one of the strongest 
marked trails in the Irish character; and, had the schoolmas- 
ters been kindly treated, they w'ould, doubtless, have labour- 
ed to promote the interests of Government; but, finding them- 
selves persecuted and oppressed, they laboured to instil a rooted 
hatred of the English name and nation, and of the professors of 
the Protestant religion, into the minds of their pupils. They Ve- 
preseated the English as plunderers, who had robbed them of their 
lands, and reduced them to a state of bondage, and as infidels who 
had abjured the only true faith ; and they taught them, that it 
was their duty to avail themselves of the first ^vourable oppor- 
tunity for expelling the invaders from their shores, and for re- 
possessing themselves of that property they had usurped. Every 
one who knows any thing of the state of Ireland, knows what 
a powerfully disastrous influence tills early training has had on 
the public mind. 

The laws prohibiting Catholics from teaching, were repeal- 
ed in 1 782 ; but the infection which they generated has not yet 
been extirpated. It has been sheltered and protected by the 
miserable Vemnant of the penal code. Men naturally hate and 
undervalue that in which they are not permitted to participate. 
And so long as emancipation is withheld, it will be worse 
than idle to expect that the Catholic schoolmasters should be 
sincerely attacned to the institutions of the country, or that 
jhey should seriously inculcate a respect for them. 

^ Williani 111. cap. 4. ( 9.; 8th Anne cap. 3. j 16. J 
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The poor and dependent condition of the schoolmasters is 
also productive of very bad efl’ects. Their salaries are so small, 
that no respectable, or well educated man, would choose to de- 
vote himself to so unprofitable and irksome an occupation. 
Neither are the books generally used in the schools of the class 
best fitted to instruct and inform the mind. So far indeed from 
this being the case, they arc, with a very few exceptions, of the 
very worst description. For tlie most part, they consist of the 
lives of thieves, witches, smugglers, and prostitutes, or of wild 
and extravagant tales; of books which either tend to inflame 
and strengthen the worst passions, or to fill the mind with ex- 
travagant and absurd notions of real life. It is an abuse of lan- 
guage to say that people taught to read only such books are 
educated. They are worse than ignorant. Their understand- 
ing is depraved and perverted. To learn, they must begin by 
unlearning most of what they have already acquired. * 

We must say, that the Catholic Clergy seem to have been guil- 
ty of a very culpable inattention to tlic state of the schools at 
which their parishioners are educated, in not putting a stop to the 
use of these publications. Had they interfered witli the spirit and 
energy they have sometimes manifested on occasions of infinite- 
ly less moment, it is difficult to suppose that this demoralizing 
piaclicc could have been so long continued. Certainly we have 
no right to expect that the Catholic Clergy should charge their 
schoolmasters to enforce respect for a Government which has 
loaded them with degrading disabilities : But wc have a right 
to expect, and wc do expect, that they will charge them to dis- 
card the infamous publications now taught in their schools, and 
to substitute others in their place, fitted to improve the moral 


Mr Wakefield has given (vol. ii. p. 400) a list of some of the 
common school and cottage classics of Ireland. It contains, amongst 
others, the ‘ History of the Seven Champions of Christendom ; * 
‘History of Fair Rosamond and Jane Shore,’ two prostitutes; 
‘ Ovid’s Art of Love ; * ‘ Devil and Dr Faustus ; ’ ‘ Moll Flanders ; ’ 
* Mendoza’s New System of lioxing ; ' ‘ History of Donna Kozina, ’ 
a Spanish prostitute, ^c. Ax. Mr Wakefield’s censure has*not abated 
the nuisance. In the debate on Sir John Newport’s motion, 22d 
April, Mr Spring Rice stated there were 8000 schoolmasters in Ire- 
land. ‘ Among these, however, he was sorry to say there existed 
much mischief. In some of the schools be knew pernicious books 
were used. In one instance he had found that the text hook for the 
boys was the history of a famous robber, the Captain Rock of some 
fifty years ago.’ Mr Grant corroborated Mr Rice’s statements, 
‘ The scho(>lmasters and the books, ’ he observed, ‘ were ^ Ike vert^ 
•mrd species. * 
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and intellectual qualities of the scholars. If the clergy liave 
any regard either for the temporal or eternal interests of tlicir 
flocks, and wc are willing to believe they have both, they will 
certainly interpose to check so dispaceful a practice, and to 
prevent the seminaries destined for the instruction of youth from 
becoming hotbeds of iniquity, and nurseries for the gallows. 
The Catholic Clergy object to the use of the Bible in schools, 
unless it be accompanied with notes; and we are not theologi- 
ans enough to say whether this is right or wrong. But if such 
be their opinion, let them print a cheap edition of the Bible with 
notes, for a class-book. The author of the ‘ Thoughts and 
Suggestions on the Education of the Peasantry of Ireland, ’ and 
all other intelligent Catholics, admit, that the poor of their 
Communion are compldrhj destitute of all religious and moral in-~ 
strnction. It shoukl be a principal object with the priesthood to 
labour to supply so great a desideratum. 

To facilitate the acquisition of really useful instruction, and 
to render the schoolmasters rcsspectable, tlie Government ought 
to establish parochial schools for die exclusive education of the 
Catholics, on the plan of the Scots' parish schools. It is use- 
less to attempt to organize any general plan of education to 
comprehend all classes of the people. The prejudices by which 
the Irish are animated, arc too strong to admit of such a mea- 
sure being successfully carried into effect. To give confidence 
to the Catholics, and to convince them that the plan for edu- 
cating the poor is not to be made a cover for a concerted sys- 
tem of proselytism, tlie parochial Catholic schools should be 
placed exclusively under the direction of the Catholic Clergy. 
But there could be no objection to the establishment of a Board 
of Visitors in each county, to consist of an equal number of 
Protestant and Catholic gentlemen, who should* have power to 
inspect the schools of both sects, and to exclude such books, and 
such only, as they considered of an immoral tendency. It 
would be of the greatest advantage were a few of the elemen- 
tary Principles of Political Economy taught in these schools. 
Nothing would contribute more to check the alarming increase 
of a redundant population, and to stem the torrent of pauperism, 
than to point out and explain to the peasantry the misery ancl 
ruin that improvident and premature marriages must inlallibly 
entail on themselves. 

There is no country in which larger sums have been expend- 
ed ostensibly for the purposes of education than Ireland. Seven 
rwjal schools were founded by Charles I., and endowed with 
large estates by Charles 11. But the funds have, in most cases, 
been perverted to very diflereiit purposes from the education oi 
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yoiftfa. Dr Bell mentions, that he ^ knew one of these schools, 

* from, which the master, a bcneficed clergyman, who never wait 

< near received 1500/. a year, while the usher, a man qf 
« learning, who did all the duty, received only 40/. ^ ♦ Neither 
does it appear that the state of these schools has been tmj)roved 
since. The estates belonging to them are generally let far be-^ 
low their real value, and the rents are principally divided among 
nominal or honorary masters. When Mr Wakefield was in 
Irteland, the rental of the estates belonging to the Cavan school 
amou!ited to 900/. a year, but there was not a single f^cholar* 

* Who, * asks Mr Wakefield, ‘ will talk of lower orders after 

< such an exposure as tliis ? ' 

Besides the roi/al schools, there are thirt^'-ninc charier scliools* 
Tliesc schools were founded in 1733, for the laudablepurpo.se 
^ of instructing the Popish and other poor natives in the Eng- 
^ lish tongue. ' But the religious prejudices of the Ultra- Pro- 
testants, to whom the charge of these establishments was com- 
mitted, have produced a total failure in tlie objects for which 
they were avowedly intended. Their real object has been to 
make proselytes, not scliolars. But instead of accomplishing this 
object, they have made only enemies; and their proceedings have 
tended, in no slight degree, to exasperate the different sects 
against each other. They have always been regarded with pecu- 
liar aversion by the Catholics. We are told by Mr Wakefield, 
tliat the lower class of Catholics seldom pass one of these schools 
without giving vent to their feelings in curses and execrations. 
Nor can it be denied that they have had pretty good grounds for 
their disgust. Mr Wakefield has given the following extract 
from a Catechism which was very lately, if it be not still,' in use 
in the charter schools. 

* Q- Is the Church of Rome a sound and uncorrUpt Church ? 

* A. No. It is extremely corrupt in doctrine and practice. 

^ Q. What do you tliink of the frequent crossings upon which the 
Papists lay so great a stress ? 

‘ A. They are vain and superstitious- The worship of the Cr»jci- 
iixion, or figure of Christ upon the Cross, is idolatrous ; and the 
adoring and praying to the Cross itself is, of all the corruptions of 
the Popish worship, the most gross and intolerable. ' 

^ I am persuaded, * says Mr Wakefield, ^ that it is impossible for 
any but a member of the Church of Rome to judge of the feelings of 
a parent of that sect, who knows that his child is brought up to 
abhor and condemn every rite which he has been taught to venerate.* 
j[Yo]. ii. P.4'12.) 

Tlic support of. these nurseries of bigotry and intolerance 
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costs the public upwards of 80,000/- a year, besides about 
10,000/- a year derived from private sources. They arc sup- 
posed to have, on an average, about ^iOOO scholars, which gives 
an annual expense of 20/. a year for each. 

In addition to these establishments, there are twenty diocesan 
schools with considerable revenues; thirty* three publicly en- 
dowed classical schools with a revenue of about 9000/. a Vear; 
fourteen classical schools endowed by individuals, two of wliich 
are possessed of estates yielding an annual revenue of aboiif 
1 500/. a year ; four classical schools, on the endowment of Eras- 
mus Smith, with a revenue of 4000/. a year ; and a vast num- 
ber of schools on private foundations, some of them with large 
revenues, for instruction in English, writiiig, &c. If to these 
we add the sums expended on the lllue-coat Hospital, and the 
Hibernian School at Dublin, &c., it will be seen that there are 
in Ireland ample funds, had they been properly administered, 
to have provided for the instruction of a large proportion of the 
people. But most of these funds have been wholly misapplied 
and perverted; and the late extension of education has been 
chiefly owing to the laudable efforts of the various benevolent 
associations for providing for the instruction of the Irish poor. 
Altogether, there are at present in Ireland no fewer thtin 8(iOO 
schools of all descriptions, which are supposed to be attended 
by about 400,000 scholars. * 

But, great as have been the cflbrts of these societies, nothing 
short of the establishment of Catholic parochial schools, on some 
such plan as vre have already suggested, w’ill ever secure a pro- 
per system of education for the Irish people. Somctliing of de- 
gradation must always attach to the idea of being educated in. 
a school which is wholly, or even partially, supported by cha- 
ritable conti ibutions. The parents of the children who attend 
such schools, and even the children themselves, cannot but feel 
that they are there only because they are paupers, dependent on 
tlic bounty of others ; and this feeling has a strong tendency 
to destroy that. sense of manly independence, of moral dignity, 
and of self-respect, for the want of which no education can com- 
pensate. We would not have the people of Ireland educated 
by an eleemosynary system, but by such a system as is establish- 
ed in this country. We would bring education wdthiii their 
reach. We would do this, however, not by heating up for alms 
in every corner of the kingdom, but by a grand legislative mea- 
sure, establishing public, and not charity, schools in every pa- 
rish, where both poor and rich wwild be placed on a footing of 
equality, and where the fees would be moderate. 


♦ Mr Grant £ Speech, 22 J April 1822. 
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Besides the grants already mentioned, Government gives 
SOOO/. or 9000/. a year towards the support of the Catholic 
College at Maynooth. This establishment is of the greatest utili- 
ty. It has prevented the Catholic youth destined for the Church 
from seeking their education in foreign countries, and must 
thereby have prevented their imbibing many prejudices hostile 
to the public interests. The grant from Government only af- 
fords a pittance of about 25/. or 30/. to each Professor, and an 
allowance of about as much to each student. The students, 
iSdio amount to about 250, have to pay 9/. 2s. of entry-money, 
and to provide themselves with clothes, books, &c. Consider- 
ing the vast importance of having the Catholic priesthood well 
educated, and considering also the great poverty of that body, 
we certainly think that the grant given by Government to this 
College ought to be greatly increased. We despise the miser- 
able econoiiy of those who would save a few thousand pounds, 
by stinting the education of those who are to he the instructors 
and spiritual guides of so large a proportion of the people. But 
the grant to Maynooth might be sufficiently increased, without 
costing the public a single additioiud sixpence. 'Now that the 
folly of the attempts at proselytism has become obvious, there 
can be no reason whatever for continuing the grant to tl»e char- 
ter schools. The suppression of these seminaries would, in 1‘act, 
be a very great advantage. They never have been, and they 
never will be, productive of the smallest benefit; and their sup- 
pression would disengage a sum of 30,000/. a year, which might 
be applied in aid of the College of Maynooth, and for other 
purposes. 

V. llcrcnuc Laus . — But however confident we may feel that 
such a change in the system of education as we have suggested, 
would lead to a material and salutary change in the habits of 
the people, wc should rely much more on the consequences 
tliat woulil result from giving them a greater command over 
the luxuries and conveniences of life. The rate of wages, 
which must always be mainly regulated by the cost of produc- 
ing the principal necessaries consumed by the labourers, is, in 
Ireland, determined by the lowest possible standard. An un- 
fortunate train of circumstances has brought the Irish peasantry 
to an habitual, and almost exclusive dependence on the potatoe 
for the principal pait of their food. They have few or no ar- 
tificial wants — provided they are able to obtain a sufficient sup- 
ply of potatoes, they are content to vegetate in rags and wretch- 
edness. But as tlie potatoe is raised at less expense tlmn any o- 
ther species of food hitherto cultivated in Europe, and as wages 
are principally determined by the cost of its production, it is 
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easy to see that the peasantry must be reduced to a state of ex- 
treme and almost irremediable distress whenever that crop hap- 
pens to be deficient. When wheat and beef constitute the prin- 
cipal part of the food of the labourer, and porter and beer the 
principal part of his drink; he can, in a period of scarcity, hear 
to retrench. Such a man has room to fall, — be can resort to 
cheaper articles — to barley, oats, rice, and potatoes. But when 
lie is habitually and constantly fed on the very cheapest species 
of food, he has plainly nothing to resort to when deprived of it. 
The labourers, wlto are plnccd in such circumstances, are abso- 
lutely cut off from every resource. They are already so low, 
they can fall no lower. They are placed on the very verge of 
existence. Their wages being regulated by the price of potatoes, 
will not buy them wheat, or barley, or oats ; and whenever, there 
fore, the supply of potatoes fails, it is next to impossible they 
can escape falling a sacrifice to famine. 

The present slate of Ireland furnishes a striking and melan- 
choly proof of the accuracy of this statement. Owing to the 
Ihilure of last potatoe crop, a very large proportion of the pea- 
santry of Clare, Limerick, and other counties bordering on the 
Shannon, have been reduced to a state little short of absolute 
famine. But there was, notwithstanding, a continued exporta^ 
iiofi of oats, and other grain Jrom Ireland to this country^ up 
to the very moment when the contributions of Government, and 
of the public were applied to purchase corn for the peasanirv. 
The price of potatoes rose in Limerick, in the course of a lew 
months, from 1-Jil. to 6d. and 8d. a stone, being a rise of 400 
or 500 per cent., while the price of cor?i sustained no material 
increase; none, at least, to prevent its being sent to the over- 
oaded markets of England ! It is obvious indeed, that, to what- 
ever extremity the peasantry of Ireland might have been reduc- 
ed, they could not have relieved themselves by purchasing corn. 
In a period of scarcity, men cannot go from a low to a high 
level ; they must always go from a higher to a lower. But to 
the Irish this is impossible; they have already reached the low^- 
est point in the descending scale; and dearth is to them attend- 
ed with all the horrors of famine ! 

It is absolutely necessary that a great and persevering effort 
should be made to raise the Irish from this hopeless and wretch- 
ed condition. And nothing would contribute so much to 
this, as to inspire them with a taste for the comforts and con- 
veniences of life. But to do this, you must place them within 
their reach — you must render them attainable with a moderate 
, degree of exertion. Those who are indolent^and this is no- 
toriously the case with the Irish — will never become industrious, 
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unless industry brings visibly along with it a proportiofnate in- 
crease of enjoyments. Wherever labourers find it is impossible 
for increased exertion to procure any roaterial, addition of com- 
forts and conveniences, they necessarily sink into a state of 
sluggish and stupid indifference, and content tlieihsclv^s with 
the coarsest and scantiest fare. But the desire .to rise in the 
world, and to improve our condition, is deeply implanted in the 
human breast, and can never be wholly eradicated. And when- 
ever labour has been rendered more productive, and a number 
of new conveniences and enjo^'ments made aUainable by the la- 
bourers, indolence has never failed to give way to exertion. A 
taste for these conveniences and enjoyments gradually diffuses 
itself, increased exertions are made to obtain them, and ulti- 
mately it is thought discreditable to be without them. 

Such being the case, it is a fortunate circumstance that it is 
in the power of Government to adopt such measures as will, 
by reducing the price of a vast variety of useful and agreeable 
commodities, afford new motives to stimulate, and new comforts 
and conveniences to reward, the industry of the peasanti’y of Ire- 
land. To- effect this most desirable object, they have only 
to repeal those oppressive and absurd taxes, which have depriv- 
ed the bulk of the people of the few comforts they were already 
possessed of, and of the possibility of obtaining others, w ith- 
out adding a single shilling to the revenue. We showed in our 
last Number, that notwithstanding taxes, estimated to produce 
Ihree millions^ had been imposed in Ireland since 1807 , the re- 
'veiiueof that year amounted to 4 , 191 , 950 /., while that of 1821 
only amounted to 3 , 844 , 889 /., being a decrease of 347 , 001 /., in- 
stead of a rise of three millions ! We also gave a list of thirteen 
principal articles, including spirits, tea, sugar, tobacco, coffee, 
wines, &c., the duties on which have been greatly increased, 
at the same time tbnt the revenue, and, still more, the quantities 
consumed, have fallen off in an extraordinary degree. There 
can be no question, indeed, that this unparalleled aiid ruinous 
increase of taxation is one of the main causes of the present 
squalid and abject poverty of the Irisli peasantry. The enor- 
mous addition w'hich it has made to the price^' of almost every 
article of luxury, if we may give that name to teas, sugars, 
spirits, &c., has rendered them either wholly unattainable by 
the labourer, or attainable only from the smuggler. A double 
injury has thus been done to tne country. A principal incite- 
ment to laborious perseverance and honest industry has been 
taken away, and an irresistible inducement has been held oiit 
to the adventurous and the profligate to embark in the ille-v 
gal and destructive trade of smuggling. • The iron grasp of 
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* poverty has paralysed llic orm of the tax-nfatliercr, nnd set at 
‘ nought the vaunted omnipotence of Parliament. You have 
‘ taxed the people, but not augmented the supplies — you have 
‘ drawn on capital, noton income — and you have, iiiconsecjnence, 

‘ reaped a harvest of discontent and disaflbclion, instead of a 
‘ harvest of revenue. ’ * 

Thh monstrous system must be abandoned. There are good 
grounds for thinking that the revenue will gain, — at all events it 
cannot possibly lose any thing, by the repeal of every tax im- 
posed since ‘1807; while the fall that would be thereby occasion- 
ed in the price of most of those comforts, on which the peasan- 
try set a very high value, would infallibly rouse them to enter- 
prise and activity. The public taste would thus be elevated. 
The labourers would graduall}*^ begin to accpiire higher notions 
of what is necessary ibr their comfortable and decent subsis- 
tence. Their artificial wants w^ould begin to be etjually cla- 
morous, and much more numerous than those of mere neces- 
sity; and perseverance and animation w^ould, in consequence, 
be given to all the operations of industry. 

Nor i« it of less importance, with a view to the peace and 
trantjuillity of the country in general, that the opinions of the 
labourers, respecting what is necessary for their comfortable 
and decent subsisstence, should be elevated. When a revulsion 
takes place in any of the great departments of industry, or when 
the crops fail, the labourer w’bo smokes tobacco, and who drinks 
beer, porter, and gin, can, by parting with his luxuries, obtain 
a suflicicnt supply of necessaries. But a man who is divested 
of all artificial wants — who is confined to mere necessaries — who 
is never seen in an alehouse nor a tobacconist’s — has nothing to 
part with ! What then must be the fate of those who are placed 
so very near the verge of existence, — and what must be the fate 
of the richer class of citizens, if there be any such amongst 
them, in a season of scarcity ? Do you suppose that it is possible 
for human beings, placed in such dreadful circumstances, to be 
cjuiet, orderly, and peaceable, and to respect the rights of others ? 
l')o you suppose that those who have no property w’ill submit to 
be starved, without previously attempting to seize on the pro- 
perty of others ? Whatever may be said to the contrary, famine, 
and the virtues of patience and resignation, arc not, you may 
depend upon it, on very companionable terms. Much undoubt- 
edly of the crime and bloodshed with wdiich Ireland has been 
so long disgraced and deluged, must be traced to the oppres- 


* Sir John Newport’s Speech, 22d April 1822. 
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sion and helotism of the people. But it is impossible to deny, 
thata^ood deal also has been owing to the recklessness and de- 
spair occasioned by tlicir abject and wretched poverty. The 
rights of property can never be respected by those who are 
themselves utterly destitute of all property, and of the means of 
acquiring it. Such persons must rather regard them as bulwarks 
thrown up to secure the interests of a few favourites of fortune, 
or perhaps of their oppressors, than as contributing to the pub- 
lic welfare. But if we lighten llic pressure of that grinding 
and unproductive taxation by which the industry of the people 
lias been overloaded and paralysed, we shall certainly enable 
tlicm to add to their comforts, and to accumulate wealth ; and 
they will thus be brought to acquire a direct and tan^^ihle inte- 
rest in the support of those great fundamental principles which 
they now regard either with indilfercncc or aversion, and which 
the slightest provocation is suflicient to induce them to attack. 

It has been llic fate of Ireland to siiff(*r nearly as much in- 
jury from the injudicious attempts that have of late been made 
to encourage and promote her industry, as from tliosc that were 
formerly made to fetter and restrict it. The history of the Irish 
protecting and countervailing duties, allbrtls a striking exam- 
ple of the truth of this remark. To facilitate the establishment 
of manufactures in Ireland, and, as it was also alleged, to pre- 
vent those already cstablislied from being ruined by the unre- 
stricted competition of the English maiudaclurers, it was agreed, 
at the Treaty of Union, that an ad valorem duty of JO percent. 
should be cJiarged, for a period of twenty years, on English 
cotton or woollen goods, hardware, icc., when imported into 
Ireland ; and it was at tlie same time agreed, that an c{|ual duly 
should be charged on the Irish goods imported into Englaiul. 
This measure has been productive of incalculable injuiT to both 
countries, but especially to Ireland. It appears IVoin papers 
laid before the IIou‘=;e of Commons, that the entire value of the 
cotton wfiol and twist ini])orted into Ireland in 1819, amounted 
to only 22\M)i)l, Their importation has not increased since; 
and the whole Irish cotton manufacture is not supposed to em- 
ploy, at this moment, more than from SOOO to 5000 hands f 
Those who are iinac(|iiainLcd with the real state of the case 
would be disposed to conclude that there must, in such circum- 
stances, be an immense importation of' British cotton goods into 
Ireland. In truth, Jiowever, Jersey or Gueinsey arc about as 
good markets for them. .From a return made by the Dublin 
Customhouse to an order of the House of Commons, it appears, 
that the value of the English cotton gootis imported into Ire- 
land in the year ended 5th January was as follows. 
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Calicoes . - . L. 8,817 5 O 

Muslins - - - - 2‘A494« 17 11 

Cottons, other than calicoes and muslins - 168,550 13 11^ 

L. 199,862 16 lOi 

This sum, when added to the value of the cottons manufac- 
tured in Ireland, makes so small a total consumption as to be 
almost incredible when compared with the immense consumption 
of cottons in this country. We do not presume to say that this 
trifling consumption is altogether to be ascribed to the influence 
of the protecting duties^ but it is impossible to doubt that 
they have had a very considerable effect in contracting the de- 
mand for cottons. The duty, though nominally only 10 per 
cent,^ adds, at least, 20 or 25 per cent* to the selling price of 
English goods. The few capitalists in Ireland, tlie outlay 
of money rcijuircd to pay the duties, and the delays and vex- 
atious regulations of the Customhouse, really secure a mo- 
nopoly of the business of importing ad valorem goods to a few 
rich merchants, and suppress that widely-extended and most be- 
neficial traffic that would otherwise be carried on by the retail 
dealers, pedlars, and even labourers, who are daily passing be- 
tween the two countries ; and thus, by raising the price of the 
goods, and throwing the trade into a few hands, the protect- 
ing duties, instead of promoting the cotton manufacture of Ire- 
land, have prevented the introduction of a taste for cottons, 
and been the most ellbctual bar to its progress. The injury 
done to the English niiinufacturcr by this perverse policy, is 
great; but still it is trifling when compared to that which it hai 
clone to the Irish people. Destitute as Ireland is of good coal, 
improved nuichiiiery, and experienced workmen, it was the 
height of error to suppose that a protecting duty of cent* 

could eiiai)le her to withstand the competition of the English in 
the production of cottons ! The real effect of the duty has not 
been to promote the Irish cotton manufacture, for that, as we 
have just seen, can hardly be said to exist at all, but to narrow 
the market of Ireland to the English manufacturers, by adding 
20 or 25 per cent* to the price of their goods, and, by this rise 
of price, to hinder the Irish peasantry from adopting the dress 
and modes of life of their English neighbours. The imposition 
of such restrictions on the trade betw^ecn independent and even 
hostde nations, could not be defended on any princi})Ie of sound 
policy ; but when laid on the trade between different parts of 
.the same empire, they do not admit of the shadow of an apo- 
logy. To endeavour to protect England or Ireland against the 
competition of the other, is plainly absurd. We might, on the 
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Kfinio jrrround.s, endeavour to protect Kent a{Tamst tlie competition 
ol' Sussex ! England has many natural and acquired facilities 
for carrying on the cotton nianulacture; Ireland has none. Why 
then should we attciiipt to force a portion of her scanty and in- 
siinicicnt capital what must be to her a disadvantageous 
cmplojuncnt ? And why shouUl we force her inhabitants to rest 
satisfied with rags and nakedness, and to deny themselves the 
use of a chea]), corn in odious, and comfortable article of dress, 
because it is manufactured in Lancashire, and not in Leinster? 
Our statute- book afiords many choice specimens of l(‘gislative 
drivelling, and of odicions and ruinous inlerfeiencc with the in- 
dustry ol individuals and the public;* but, we believe, the im- 
j)olicy and absurdity of the Irish rroLecting Duties to be quite 
unri vailed. 

Tlie countervailing duty of JO per cent, on Irish niannfac- 
liires imported into England, is etjually })ernicic)us. Had Irish 
nianuliicturcs been freely admitted into England since the 
Union, the lowness of wages in Ireland would, it may be fairly 
presumeil, have been snJhcicnt to induce Jhiglish' capitalists to 
attempt establisliing the coarser Kinds of manufactures, and 
such as arc principally earned on by manual labour, there ra- 
ihct than in lOngland. Hut the countervailing duty of ]() per 
rent, has fully balanced any advantage that might liavc been 
derived from the clieaper labour of Ireland ; and has effectually 
excluded her manufactures from the great and contiguous mar- 
ket of Britain ! 

Wc have already said, that it was stipulated by the act of 
Union, that the Irish protecting duties, and the countervailing 
duties on Irish goods imported into England, were to cease in 
tw’cnty years, or on the Jst January l.sS? I . But, to the sur- 
prise and mortification of every one accjuainted with the nature 
and operation of these duties, they have since been continued 
for /iimh/ years lo rnme^ or to 18 4-1 ! Surely, however, it is im- 
])ossible that a measure which goes far to annihilate the trade 
in manufactured goods between the two great divisions of the 
empire, can be ])ermittctl to operate for other twenty years. 
Parliament has been unwarily entrapped into an approval of 
measures filial to the prosjierity of Ireland, and f)rejudicial to Bri- 
tain ; but it would be a libel on that body to suppose that they 
will persist in supporting them for a long series of years, after 
their ruinous tendency has become palpable and obvious. 

Besides the repeal of the protecting and countervailing duties, 
and the reduction of the Custom and Excise duties, it would be. 
of the greatest advantage to Ireland were tto^j^uced Excise 
duties collected in sucli a w^ay as would pcraVIlie business of 
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distilling, brewing, malting, tanning, See. to he conductetl on a 
small scale. Such was the case in Ireland thirty years ago. 
But the persons who were then intrusted w'ith the management 
of the Irish Revenue, determined, whether from ignorance or 
corruption has never been clearly ascertained, to place all works 
subject to Excise duties in the hands of large capitalists. To 
effect this object, laws were j)assed which regulated the manner 
in which duiits should be charged, in such a way as rendered 
it impossible for any one wbo had not a large capital to con- 
tinue in the trade. The Mnaller class of distillers, bi ewers, tan- 
ners, &c. were, in consequence, driven from their business, and 
mostly ruined; and many if the remoter liistricts of the coun- 
try were tluis deprived of a market for their produce, and could 
not, williout great dilHculty, obtain supplies of spirits, bcci*, 
leather, ^c. ^ A strong temptation w^^s thus created to engage 
in the trade of illicit distillation — a temptation which the pre- 
sent exorbitant duties, and the system of town- land fines, has 
rendeicd altogether irresistible. In 1807, the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the fees, cmolnments, 8cc. of public 
olliccs in Ireland, in their Report on the Excise, calculated, 
that onc-third part of the spirits consumed in Ireland was ille- 
gally distilled ! To put a stop to this illegal traffic, and to 
check the prevalence of those predatory and lawless habits 
which always mark the character of the smuggler, the simple 
and obvious plan was, to have reduced the duty on legally dis- 
tilled spirits, and to have collected them in such a w^ay as would 
have broken dowm the monopoly of the large distillers, and en- 
abled smaller capitalists to set iq) distilleries in the remote and 
less freciuentw'.d di>tricls of the country. But ministers resolved 
to go to work dillcrcntly Instead of attempting to put down 
illicit distillation by rendering it unprofitable, they resolved to 
suppress it by the strong hand of power — to make the ven- 
geance of the law^ counteract a ciiiiic, all the temptations to in- 
tliiige ill which were left unimpaired ! In pur&uaiice of this 
insensate scheme, they deviled a system (if iaie<]ualled injus- 
tice and o})presi?ion — a sy.slem which involve^ both the innocent 
and the guilty in one common ruin. Besides the penalties in- 
llicled on delinquents, luchiiYuv^ traiiispui tatiou for stven yan 
the novel expedient w'as resorted to, of imposing a lieavy fine 
upon every parish, town-laud, manor- land, or lordship, in w hicli 
an unlicensed still, or j)avt of a still, should be found ! There 
is no derence agaiii»t tiie' fine, unless ilie deleiulcM* ran prove 
ilhat the arlici<^ jlicre not found, or that they were left for the 


— 

* Tlic Reverend Mr Cliichestci’s Letter to a Biitish Member ('f 
]\irliaiiieiit, p. 1/1. 
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purpose of subjecting him to the fine. The most perfect good 
fa' til is of no avail ; and many instances have occurred of magis- 
trates, who had devoted their whole lime and energies to the 
suppression of illicit distillation, being completely ruined by the 
fines imposed on their estates ! 

No one can regret that this infamous scheme has totally failed 
of its object. Instead of illicit distillation and smuggling being 
suppressed, they are now become almost universal. * A large 
proportion of the peasantry have been trained to live in a state of 
open and habitual contempt of the laws, and to brave their utmost 
vengeance. The tendency of such a state of things to promote 
secret combinations, outrages, and even rebellion, is loo strik- 
ing and obvious to require to be pointed out. In im^st parts of 
Ireland, no excise officer dare venture to seize a still, if he is not 
supported 1)}’' a company of soldiers; and bloody and ferocious 
contests are, in consequence, daily taking place between the 
military and smugglers. * The distillery system of Ireland 
‘ seems, to use the words of a most accurate observer, to have 

* been formed for the perpetuation of smuggling and anarchy. 
‘ It has culled the evils both of savage and civilized life, and 
‘ rejected all the advantages which they contain. The culaini- 
^ ties of civilized warfare arc in general inferior to those pro- 
‘ duced by the Irish distillery laws; and I doubt whether any 
‘ nation of modern Europe, which is not in a state of actual re- 

* volution, can furnish instances of crucUi/ commensurate 
‘ to those wffiich I have represented. ’ f 

The Earl of Blcssington, one of the Irish representative 
Peers, and generally a supporter of ministers, in his Letter to 
the Marquis Wellesley, corroborates all that we have here 
stated respecting the op])ressive and injurious operation of the 
Irish distillery laws. * I have raised, ’ says his Lordship, * my 

• voice again and again in opposition to tliis system, but hithor- 
‘ to vrlthout cflect. It is a system as injurious to the morals of 
‘ the people, both civil and military, as it is tyrannical and un- 

• profitable. ^ (p. 62.) 

We have already demonstrated, that the reduction of the 
Irish Excise duties on spirits, beer, and other articles, so far 
from occasioning any dimiiuilion of revenue, would be among 
the most effectual means that could be devised for increasing it. 

* It was stated in the debates in Parliamert in 1819, that 
individuals had been committed to prison in the course of the pre- 
ceding six years for illicit di*tiilation, of w’hom nearly 4000 were con- 
victed. 

f The Reverend Mr Chichester s Letter la a British Member of 
Parliament, pp. 92-107. 
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But supposing wc were wrong in this conclusion, ought so de- 
testable a system of oppression and abuse — so fruitful a source of 
crime, outrage, and rebellion — to be maintained, because it puls 
a few hundred thousand pounds into the collcrs of the Trea- 
sury ? If Mr Vansittart declines answering this question in tlic 
affirmative, why does he. not immediately introduce a bill for 
the reduction of the duties ? He may depend upon it, lie will 
never otherwise be able to relieve the country from liic great 
and constantly increasing evils of illicit distillation and smuggling. 

VJ. Popidaium . — The late extraordinary increase of popula- 
tion in Ireland has, by bringing an excessive supply of labour 
into the market, contributed equally with the increase of taxa- 
tion to depress the condition of the peasantry, and to prevent 
their acquiring a taste for the comforts and conveniences of ci- 
vilized life. Seventy 3 ’cars ago, Ireland was one of the thin- 
nest peopled countries in Europe, and now she is one of Uic 
most densely peopled. Sir William Petty, who surveyed a large 
pro})orlion of the kingdom, and who liad the best means of ac- 
quiring correct information, estimated the population of Ireland 
in 1672, at 1 , 100 , 000 . * It would appear, from a computation 
of Captain South’s, that the population liad declined, in 1695, to 
l,0f31<,000. By a poll-tax I’eturn of 1711 , of the accuracy of 
which, however, considerable doubts are entertained, the poj)ula- 
lion amoimied to 2 , 010 , 221 . According to the returns of the 
hearili-nioncy collectors, the number of houses in Ireland in 


1751, was 395,41.0 
1767, — 421,646 
1777, — 418,126 
1785, — 471,122 
1788, — 650,000 
1791, — 701,102 


Which, allowing inha- 'I 
bitants to each house, > 
gives a po})ulauon of j 


^ 2 , 372,611 
y 2,514,276 
7 2,690,556 
j 2,8 15,932 
/ 3,900,000 
^ 4 , 206,6121 


In 1813, a census was taken in several of the Irish counties; 
but, for some reason or other, it was not taken in others. In 
1821 , how'over, a census was taken in them all; and, according 
to the official returns, it appears that Ireland coniaiiis a popular 
tion of 6,846,949 ; viz. 


Leinster 

Munster 

Ulster 

Connaught 


1,785,702 

2,005,363 

2,001,966 

1,05.3,918 


Total - 6,cS1.6.910 


^ Political Anatomy of Ireland, p. 17, edit. 1719. 

■|- Newenham on the Population of Ireland, p. 9k WakeficM* 
vol. ii. p. GSl. 
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Douljtb nmy very reasonably be entertained of the correctness 
of the estimates of the population here given in the earlier part 
of last century. But these inaccuracies do not affect the gene- 
ral conclusion respecting its late unprecedented increase. Sir 
William Petty, Sir William I'cmple, Primate Boulter, Bislu>p 
Berkeley, and Dean Swift, all well informed and accurate ob- 
servers, who wrote prior to 1740, join in representing Ireland 
as exceedingly destitute of inhabitants, and as being essentially 
a grazinif country. To sucli an extent, indeed, was the pastur- 
age system carried, that in 1727, a bill was introduced into Par- 
liament, under the auspices of Primate Boulter, and passed into 
alaw^, to compel every occupier of 100 acres of land to cultivate^ 
at Icixst fivc acres, under a penalty of forty shillings ! As might 
be supposed, this statute had no effect. Cultivation was not ex- 
tended, nor did the population begin to increase, until the re- 
laxation of the penal laws affecting the Catholics in 17iS2, and 
the abolition of the restraints on the conimcrce of Ireland in 
17<S4. A powerful, but injudiciously contrived effort was then 
made to stimulate the dormant energies of the peasantry. The 
Irish legislators thought themselves bound, by liolding out fac- 
titious encouragements, to make amends for the partial ami mi- 
ju&t regulations by which the Parliament of England bad op- 
pressed and fettered the industry of their countrymen.* 'I'heir 
intentions were unquestionably liberal and patriotic; but the re- 
sult lias shown, that the best intentions, when not under the 
control and guidance of sound political science, may be as inju- 
rious as the w^orst. In vain was it urged, lliat, however advan- 
tageous in the mean tinjc, wherever measures intended to pro- 
mote the industry of any country, exceed the mere removal of 
such obstacles as prevent the accunuilatioa of capital and the 
freedom of competition, they arc sure to bt! ultimately }U'ejijdi- 
cial. All the machinery of the mercanlile system was set in 
motion ; and, in imitation of the policy of England, very high 
bounties were granted on the exportation of corn, and other raw 
produce. An extraordinary extension of tillage w^as the im- 
mediate consecjucnce of this unnatural enliaiicement of prices. 
But tlie want of cajiital, and the conseejuent iin})ossibility of find- 
ing tenants capable of taking large farms, oldiged the proj)ric- 
tors to divide tlicir estates into comparatively small portions. 
Large tracts of pasture land were broken up, and let in farms 
of from ten to twenty, and fifty acres; and thus the stimulus in- 
tended to act exclusively on agriculture, has had a much more 
powerful eflcct in causing the subdivision of farms, .and in in- 
creasing the merely agriculiuial population of tlie country. 


Slat. ‘Jtj. and 2L Geo. 111. caj*. IIK 
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* Large farms, * says Mr NevTnliain, ‘ of from 500 to 1500 and 
2000 acres, once so common in Ireland, hold actually no sort of pro- 
portion to farms of from 10 to TIO or 40 acres. In the county of 
Down, Mr Dubordicu says, that farms runlrom20 to 40, 50, and, in 
some instances, as far as 100 acres. Such is the case in most o- 
tlier parts of Ireland. Tor several years past, the landlords of that 
country have been much in the habit of letting their lands in small 
divisions. Besides this, the cottier system, or the giving of a certain 
quantity of land as an equivalent for wages, prevails throughout most 
parts of Ireland, in fact, upwards of four-fifths of the Irish people 
are subsisted directly on tin produce of the land which they hold.* — 
Inqnirtj into the Populalion of Irvlandy p. 270. 

Mr Wakefield’s great v ork contains much valuable informa- 
tion respecting llie clisustrous ellects produced by this minute 
division of landed property, and tlic consequent rapid increase 
of population. Rut the length to which this article has. al- 
ready extended, will not allow us to make any extracts from 
his work. We cannot, however, resist laying the following 
cjiiotations from the lately published works of JNIr Cur wen and 
Dr Hogan, before our readers. They set the evils of the eoL- 
tage, or small farming system, and the necessity of counter- 
acting them, in the most striking point of view*. 

‘ 'riic size of farms, * says Mr Curwen, whose travels in Ireland 
were published in 181S, ‘ from 15 to JK) acres, would give an aver- 
age of about 22 or 23 acr(\s to each. Portions of these are again 
sublet to cottiers, whose rents are paid by labour done for their 
tenants, from whom they sometimes receive milk, and some other ne- 
cessaries. These running accounts are an endless source of dissatis- 
faction, of disputes, and of contention at the quarter- sessions, iu 
some of the most populous parts of Ireland, there is supposed to be 
an inhahitani for ncrif nervy while the cultivation of the soil, as now 
practised, does not allbrd employment for a third of that jropulation. 
The rents of tl»c small sublet portions of land become so high to the 
actual cultivators, as to preclude all protilabie I'etiirns from their la- 
bours. The po})ulation of the country is increased far beyond the 
capital oi' tlic husbandry em])Ioycd in husbandry, and the sujH inu- 
inerai*y individuals are coiiij)elled to subsist on the produce of otlier s 
labour, to which they have no powder of coiUiibiuing. ' 

Dr Kogan's excel lent work on the Fever in the Noilli of 
Ireland, was published in 1S19. 

* Throughout the extensive counties of Tyrone, Donegal!, and 

Derry, ' says be, ‘ the populalion is only limited by the difflculLy ij' 
jiroairinp: foniL f)vving to the universal adoption of tlic cottier sys- 
tem, and to the custom of dividing farms among die ^ons, on the 
jLleatii o(* the lather, the Udhmi 'mg chxssis are indmlciy moie nautcrouti 
\ihai} ate retfuired Jar the tif inditshy. I’lider ilic.se circurn- 

' .stances, they aie engaged ui a coiisiant .siruggl.- for the bare necc*- 

sarifs of life, and never enjoy its comforis. ’ [». b. 
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In another part of his work, Dr Ro^an observes — 

‘ Throughout this province (Ulster), the division of land is ex- 
tremely minute, so much so as in some instances to appear almost 
incredible. IJiavc been’ assured by a gentleman who possesses an 
estate on the northern coast of Doncgall, that many of his tenants 
hold a portion of land, only capable of producing as much pats as fur- 
nish one half, or even one fourth of the straw required for fodder to 
a milch-cow during the winter, and that by this scale his rents are 
paid. The inhabitants live throughout the year almost entirely on 
potatoes, which they plant on the bog, and manure with the sea- 
weed thrown on their shore*s; oatmeal being considered more ns a 
luxury, than as a regular article of diet. The diviMon of land, fit- 
ted for cultivation throughout the mountains of the ii'tcrior, is not 
upon a much larger scale ; so that the food of the inhabitants, even 
in times of plenty, is of the poorest kind which human beings can 
subsist upon ; and, in seasons of scarcity, no substitute can be pro- 
cured. ' p. 93- 

It is unnecessary to adduce any further evidence of the evils to 
which Ireland is subject from the too great division ol' landed 
properly, and the redundancy of population. They are too 
notorious to be denied, and too serious and alarming to be any 
longer disregarded, It has l)een proposed, with the view f)i* 
checking the present excessive increase of population, to pro- 
hibit, by law, the I’urther splitting of farms. But so violent ai* 
cncroachnicnl on the right of property could not be submitted to. 
The same dc.sirablc object may, however, be attained by less ex- 
ceptionable means. The high bounties on the exportation of 
corn, wliicli were the first great cause of thesuixlivision of farnis, 
have long since ceased to operate. But the abu-es in the system 
of creating freeholds in Ireland, have had a similar, and still 
more powerful inHuciiec. 

* The qualification freeholders is the same in Ireland as in Eng- 
land, a clear /or/y shillings interest for life ; but as it is custoina’‘y in 
Ireland to insert lives in all leases, freeholders are created without tl»c 
actual possession of property being considered as necessary, and their 
votes arc considered as the right of the landlord. ’ — W ahtjicld^ vol. ii. 
p. 300. 

So long as Catholics were excluded from llie exercise of the 
elective franchise, this liability to abuse was of less consecjiience. 
But since 1791^, when this privilege was restored to them, the 
system of creating votes, and of manufacturing freeholders, 
has been carried to an extent, of which people in England can 
have no idea. 

‘ Die passion for acquiring political in%cncc prevails, ’ says Mf* 
Wakefield, ‘ throughout the whole countryMtod it has an overwhelm- 1 
ing influence upon the j)cople ; to divide, ancT^ubdividc, for the pui**^ 
)) 0 sc of making ireehoiders, is the great object of every owner of 
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land ; and I consider it one of the most pernicious practices that has 
ever been introduced into the operations of ])oliticiil machinery. It 
reduces the cilective franchise nearly to universal sulVrajre, to a popu- 
lation who, by the very instrument by wliich they arc made free, 
are reduced to the most abject state of personal bondage. I have 
known freeholders registered among mountain tenantry, whose yearly 
head rent did not exceed 2s. Gd. ; but, living upon this half-crown 
tenure, were obliged to swear to a derivative interest of 4()s. per 
annum. This right, instead of being an advantage to the freeholder, 
is an excessive burden, as he is obliged to attend elections at the com- 
mand of the agent, often with great inconvenience ; and is ordered to 
vote for the object of his landlord’s choice, with as little ceremony 
as the .lainaita planter would direct his slave to the performance of 
the meanest oHices. ' Vol. ii. p. 301. 

Mr Wakelield has given several striking examples of the ef- 
fects of this system. Down county, he tells us, contains i’iiiuty 
’ j'Hors Axn freeholders, who elect the friends of the Marquis of 
Downshire without a contest 

‘ To insure this object, the Marquis’s estate has been divided, sub- 
divided, and again divided, until it bus become a XKmrmi of 1‘reehold- 
ers, and the scliemc has completely succeeded. The landed property 
of this nobleman exliibits, perhaps, the best specimen of political 
a^rourmiy to be found in Ireland, arid is a proof of the ingenuity of 
liiose by whom it was planned. ’ Vol. ii. p. 30 K 

Mr Wakefield gives a variety of similar instances. 

To put an end to this miserable system, and to rescue the 
peasantry from the degradation of being made mere olfensivc 
weapons, wielded by tire rival candidates at elections for the 
annoyance of eaclr other, witl||||tot the smallest regard to thcir 
feelings or wishes, it a})pears w Us, that the best way would be 
to confine the elective franchise to persons actually in possession 
of frccliold or copyhold property of the real value of U)/. or 20/. 
a year, and to tire occupiers of farms paying 50/. a year or up- 
wards of rent. By an arrangement of this kind, the pro})ric- 
tors of small estates, and the really independent class of free- 
holders would attain that salutary and much wanted iniluence 
and consideration, wliich they have never hitherto enjoyc tl in 
Ireland; an obvious iiulucemcnt would be created to consoli- 
date the smaller farms; and it would hcnceroi’th be impossible 
for a few iioblemcti to regulate the elections exclusively by the 
controlled suffrages of their serfs. Such a plan might be easily 
adopted, and it would be productive of the mo->t extensively 
beneficial effects. But if the qualification f)f fjeelioldtrs be not 
iraised, the next best plan would be to do it av/ay eiitireh, and 
[to communicate the elective francliise to all classes indiscriim- 
nately. Ihiiverbul sulfragc would not certainly prevent the 
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members of tlie Legislature being chosen by voters driven to the 
poll, like cattle to a market; but it woukl take away, or very 
much weaken, the existing temptation to split farms, or to cover 
the whole country with potatoe- gardens and mud-cottages. 

The trifling expense for which cabins can be erected in Ire- 
land, and the facility of procuring small patches of ground, af- 
ford strong temptations to carl}' marriage. 

^ In England, ’ says Mr Young, ‘ where the poor arc in many re- 
spects in such a superior state, a couple will not marry unless they 
can get a house, to build which, take the kingdom through, will cost 
from to GO^. ; half the life, and all the vigour and youth of a man 
and woman arc passed, before they can save such a sum ; and when 
they have got it, so burdensome arc poor to a parish, that it is twenty 
to one if they get permission to erect their cottage. But in Ireland, 
the cahhi is not an object of a momnifs consideration ; to possess a cow 
and a pig is an earlier aim ; the cabin begins with a hovel that is 
created with two days' labour ; and the young couple pass not their 
youth in celibacy for want oi‘ a nest to produce their young in. ’ — Tour 
in Ireland^ /ippendix p, 61, 4/^y edit* 

To strike at the root of iliis pernicious system, the most cfTec- 
lual, and we think, all things considered, the most expedient 
and proper method would be, to prohibit, for twenty or thirty 
years, the erection of cottages, except in towns and villages, tu 
which from live to ten acres of land were not attached. Such 
a measure would oppose a powerful obstacle to the excessive in- 
crease of the cottier population. And, taken in conjunction 
with the measure we have suggested respecting iVeehoUl (juali- 
lications, could hardly fail to li||^ a powerful and beneficial in- 
fluence on the habits of the pcop|. 

It has been proposed to relieve Ireland of a portion of her 
redundant population, by an extensive plan of emigration. But 
to be advantageous, emigration must be iniulc subordinate and 
supplementary to the measures we have pro})os»cd for reliev- 
ing the peasantry from the oppressions to which they are sub- 
jected ; and for checking their increase. Circumstanced as Ire- 
land now is, the im^t extensive emigrulioii would be of little oi 
no service. It would merely afford greater laciiiLies to tlie re- 
maining population to gratify the prevailing liabit of early mar- 
riage, and woukl not, tlicrelbre, occasion any permanent dimi- 
nulion of the supply of labour. But whenever the sitiiution ol’ 
the peasantry has been otherwise ameliorated, and a desire to 
improve their condition, and to obtain a share of the comforts 
and conveniences of life, been excited, the vacuum earned by 
emigration will not be filled up, and it vvill consequently be pro- 
ductive of the greatest advantage. 
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It has long been the fashion wijh the Ministerial class of po- 
liticians, to represent the disorders, crimes, and poverty of the 
Irish people as the result of uncontrollable and irrerriediabJc 
causes. We think we have demonstrated the utter fallacy and 
absurdity of this opinion ; and have slu)wjj, beyond tlie "possi- 
^bility of doubt, that the discontent and poverty of the people of 

• Ireland arc entirely owing to the vicious political institutions of 
- the country, and the misgovernment and oppression to which 

* they have been subjected. We have also endeavoured to point 
* out the means by which these institutions might be most advan- 

tag('ously and safely refoimed, and the people brought to place 
confidence in the laws, to venerate the constitution, and to c- 
inerge from barbarism. It was not to bo expected that any 
single measure could afford a sufficient remedy for the compli- 
cated and inveterate disorders produced by centuries of pro- 
serijUion and dcba-^cnicnt ; and the Icngtlicncd discussion into 
which wo have entered, has evinced the necessity of a tho- 
rough rehe ni being effected in almost all tlic institutions of the 
country. Half measures will not do- M’’c can no longer afford 
to pallor with abuses ailecting the rights, Icelings, and even exist- 
ence of $cvm viilliom of our fellow-subjects, ‘ No great nation 
has ever been ill treated with impunity. ' * Ireland is become too 
])()vvorl‘ul to submit to continue a humble suitor — a supplicant 
in forma pauperis — for a redress of grievances. We had better 
yield with a good grace what vve shall not be able much longer 
to withhold, if Ministers have good sense and magnanimity 
enough to grant to the people of Ireland, of every sect and dentj- 
mination, tlic fullest participation in all the privileges of the Con- 
stitution, and to adopt the otheV measures we have suggested, 
their affections may yet be conciliated; they will become happy, 
llourisliing, and coiitcntod, and Ireland will be rendered the 
best defence and bulwark of the empire. But if Ministers con- 
tinue obsiinately and perversely to treat six~scvcnihs of the inbabi- 
tiints as a degraded caste, and to cherish and support the various 
gross and disgraceful abuses of wbicli they are the victims, 
dissension, terror, and civil war will rage with increased vio- 
lence and fury ; our connexion with Ireland will prove a fruit- 
ful source of weakness, and of misery and degradation to our- 
selves, and will certainly be dissolved, — the instant it cannot !)c 
maintained by force <f ar7ris ! 


* Mr Granfs Speech on the Irish Insurrection Act, JSIfi, 
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A RT. IV. An Address to the Earl of Lwerpool, on the degraded 

state of the Gomernmeni Eressy and its Supporters. London^ 

1822. pp. 88. 

Several years have now elapsed since we had occasion to 
^ direct the reader’s attention to the important subject of the • 
Liberty of the Press. To a period of excessive restraint, al- 
most approaching to persecution, succeeded a season of total in- 
diffcrciice on the part of the Government and its Law-officers, — 
hardly to be accounted for upon any supposition consistent with 
the belief that their duty was faithfully and resolutely per- 
formed. Recent occurrences seem to indicate a disposition to 
revive the former seventy, but in quarters deserving the most 
vigilant and jealous superintendence. We therefore deem it 
necessary to revive those discussions for which, till lately, there 
had seemed but little need ; and we shall begin with tracing 
the conduct of the Government in relation to the press histori- 
cally, as far back as the clear understanding of the question 
requires. 

After the violence of the times of terror had subsided, and 
Mr Pitt found it no longer safe to rule by legal persecution, 
he seems to have laid his account with a Fonicwhat freer vent 
being given to publick opinion. He had stilled the expression 
of men’s sentiments upon the justice and necessity of his war; 
but he could not so easily force them to regard it as triumph- 
ant; and, during his last administration, he was at the head of 
so crazy a system, both foreign and domestic, tliat a liigh tone 
of any kind would only have exposed himself to ridicule, which 
w^as probably still less to his taste, than the })ity he excited 
among his well-wishers. The administration wliich succeeded 
him was, fiom principle, wholly averse to prosecutions for po- 
litical offences. While those steady and enlightened friends to 
rational liberty. Sir A. Pigott and Sir S. Romilly, directed the 
Law department of the Crown, and Lord Erskine held the Great 
Seal, no advocate of a f ree press could feel the least apprehen- 
sion, how strong soever might be the Government with which 
they were connected. If, indeed, they had been disposed to 
curb the licentiousness of the newspapers, and to retaliate upon 
their adversaries, what bounds could have been set to their 
powers of vengeance ? The Opposition, with whom they had 
to contend, scarcely deserved the name of a party ; they hard- 
ly ventured to show themselves in divisions in Parliament for 
fear of betraying their insignificance. When they did hazard 
a division, it was with the view of wearing out the physical 
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strength of their opponents, by vexatioiisly dividing twenty 
times in a night, as in the memorable insuince of their thus 
combating Mr Fox, then known to be attacked with a mortal 
sickness. But, even had they been more numerous and pow'cr- 
ful, — from tlicm, of all men, no resistance could have been ap- 
"^reherided to any measures directed against the press, as they 
were far more likely to complain of its freedom, than to protect 
^its rights. Nevertheless, the Ministers persisted in their own 
^'isc and liberal policy ; and, during the fourteen months that 
they remained in office, only one iw officio information for a 
libel was filed. The nature of the publication was such as left 
no choice to the Attorney-General; it was a statement in a 
newspaper, charging the Admiralty with sending troops to sea 
in v<‘sscls so little seaworthy, that they must go to the bottom ; a 
statement, therefore, obviously calculated, and possibly intended, 
to cNcitc a mutiny among the troops. We need hardly add, 
that the falsehood of the tale was as glaring as its malignity was 
detestable. 

Farly in the following year, Mr Perceval, and the other re- 
mains of the Pitt party, took advantage of the attempts made 
by their adversaries to carry almost the only important measure 
in which Mr Pitt and themselves had agreed, and raised against 
them the cry of No Popery, which, in Mr Perceval, may have 
liecn sincere, but in most ol the others w'as a barefaced hypocrisy ; 
so barefaced, indeed, that they have since carried the very mea- 
sure themselves whicli the} cried out against in 1807 , as subver- 
sive of the Church Establishment; and some of them arc now 
strenuous advocates for the policy in its fullest extent. The spirit 
of Mr Perceval was bitter, as liis mind was narrow; he judged 
like a bigot, and he felt like one; his Attorney- General, too, 
was a man as virulent in his disposition, and as contracted in his 
view's. He filed his iuformalions, therefore, by the score; he 
had every newspajier, not devoted to the Treasury, under pro- 
secution at once ; and though he did not bring many of his cases 
to trial, he harassed his victims by anxiety and delay; he exhaust- 
ed them by costs. His caprice was equal to his severity; he W'ould 
prosecute the man w'ho copied a passage, and let the original pub- 
lisher go free; or he would prosecute both together, l)ut bring 
the cof)yist to trial first, and, being discomfiLcd, let the author go 
free ; or he would first try the copyist, and, though defeated by 
his ac(juittal, afterwards try the original ])ul)lisher in some o- 
ther county ; and be seemed, as by a general rule, to prefer 
])iniishing the printer or vender, a tradesman probably igno- 
rant of what he was disseminating,' rather than the writer or 
partisan, who, if there was any guilt, could not possibly be iii- 
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nocpnt. But, among the instances of his caprice, we certainly 
cantiot reckon as one the manner in which he dealt with the 
only ex offkio information left him by his upright and inde- 
pendent predecessor. The atrocious nature of that libel has 
been stated ; a scandalously false charge of an offence almost, 
amounting to murder, and with the tendency, if not the design, 
of making the soldiery mutiny, was under prosecution, and Sir 
Vicary Gibbs abandoned the prosecution at once ! He who, in ^ 
ail other cases, refused to enter his nolle prosequi^ and would' 
only listen to contrition when evidenced by a plea of guilty,* 
suddenly let this chosen libeller go free, without any terms ; — he 
who prosecuted, and did his best to commit one editor for copy- 
ing from another a few lines expressive of the hopes this coun- 
try might indulge of a happy reign under his present Majesty, 
then onlj' heir-apparent, and who never, in any instance, would 
listen to the offer of surrendering an author, unless the pub- 
lisher first suffered himself to be convicted — let the worst libel 
that had in his time been published escape all inquiry, upon a 
simple statement that the writer was abroad, and instantly, and 
without any terms at all, entered a nolle prosequi of his j)rede- 
ccssor^s information ! No caprice will account for this ; but 
there can be no difficulty in explaining it, when wc add, that 
the libel was directed against those who had turned Sir Vicary 
and his friends^out of their places, ^and that it was published in 
the newspaper devoted to his party. 

The ill success which attended such glaring violence and in- 
justice, appears 4o have influenced the conduct of those who 
succeeded Mr Perceval and his Attorney. Upon the death 
of the former, and the removal of the latter to the Bench, a 
milder and a fairer system was for some time pursued. But 
the Law-officers appeared soon to run into the opposite ex- 
treme; and in the discussions which took place after the Man- 
chester Outrage, there were produced the most glaring cases of 
periodical works, in w^hich rebellion, mutiny, and assassination, 
were openly recommended, in the plainest language, and in the 
most minute detail, having been suffered, for many months, to 
pass wholly unnoticed by the Government, while every one else 
was daily sickened at the audacity and activity of their authors. 
It was strongly suspected, from circumstances which afterwards 
came to light, that some of the Government spies were con- 
nected with the worst of the publications in question ; ' and cer- 
tain it is, that a ministry which had, to say the very least, by 
culpable negligence, allowed so great a scandal to attach upon 
the press, came forward with a bad grace to profit by their bwp 
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and demand new laws for chcckinpj what the old, if 
faithfully executed, would have sufficed to prevent. The dis- 
gust excited by such abuses of the press as they had thus per- 
mitted, if not encouraged, enabled them to carry a portion at 
feast of their measures against its legitimate use ; and we be- 
.Weve it may very safely be asserted, that, since that period, less 
occasion has existed than at any former time for complaining 
of the powers intrusted to Government as insufficient to cope 

f ith the licentiousness of publick discussion* There seems to 
ave been no peculiar indisposition, on the part of the Minis- 
ters and their Law-officers, to exercise those powers. Informa- 
tions were, from time to time, filed against the publishers of se- 
ditious and blasphemous libels; convictions were hftd, we believe, 
in every instance ; and no complaints were made of prosecutions 
once begun being dropt, or kept suspended over the iieads of 
obnoxious persons. If the power of proceeding without the in- 
tervention of a Grand Jury was exercised somewhat more tem- 
perately than in* the times of Mr Pitt and Mr Perceval, it must 
be remembered that the former lived in a season of alarm and 
violence, when strong measures were in vogue, and powerful 
men could venture upon them, backed by the voice of a people 
frightened and enraged; and that the latter, with his Attorney- 
General, had great^ exceeded the bounds of moderation, and 
turned men’s minds against their persecuting schemes. A re- 
petition of such attempts, in the present day, would only have 
aggravated the mischief complained of, and involved him who 
hazarded them in endless difficulties. Nothing but the most 
perverse blindness to the state of things around them could 
liave made any class of persons complain that the present mi- 
nisters ivere .slow to follow in the footsteps of Sir Vicary Gibbs 
—or that he himself would have persists in his former course, 
had he cd^nued in office at the present day. 

During the truly disgraceful proceedings however, against the 
late Queen, an alarm appears to have been excited, as is usual, 
by a few interested persons among a larger number of weak and 
well meaning people, that the Government were too supine in 
checking the vehement expression of public feeling, which their 
own conduct had most justly and universally produced- The 
utmost indignation had been every where excited, by the shame- 
ful spectacle displayed to the country, of a few men in posses- 
sion of power, determined to plunge the nation into every di- 
sastrous risk, rather than hazard the loss of their places, by 
thwarting personal feelings, which they were known highly to 
disapprove, and by adhering to a course of policy, admitted on 
9 II hands to be not more essential to the tranquillity of the State, 
VOL. XXXVII. NO. 73. H 
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than it was prescribed by every principle of justice. Men who 
will embark in such a sea of troubles, for the sake of advantage 
to themselves, must lay their account with being bulfctted some- 
what rudely ; and not complain of the surge that^dashes over 
them, or the wind that visits them roughly, when they have 
risked the voyage with their eyes open to the storm that rageu 
when they fared forth. The Ministers seem to have felt 3iis 
themselves; and much illegal violence was undoubtedly submitted 
to, under such an impression, and in the belief that it was vai^ 
to contend with the angry elements whose fury they had court- 
ed. The discomfiture of the enterprise had at length appeased 
the tempest, and left the adventurers crippled, indeed, for ever, 
but able to keep the sea. The whole of that violence so loudly 
complained of by others, subsided almost immediately, and the 
only intemperance now remaining, was that which the bitter- 
ness of defeat and disgrace nourished among the adherents of 
the Government. 

Two events now happened, of a very extraordinary nature, 
and with a singular coincidence in point of time. The agents of 
Ministers, their warmest supporters both in Church and State, 
openly established and patronised a system of personal slander, 
by means of the periodical press, wdiich they made the vehicle of 
private defamation and obscene ribaldry, in a degree whoHy^ un- 
matched by the utmost licentiousness of the most impure times ; 
while men of a more reputable description associated themselves 
for the avowed purpose of prosecuting whatever they might deem 
libels against the Government, — that is to say, political writings 
in support of doctrines and measures displeasing to the ex- 
isting Ministry. With the former of those events we have 
nothing to do upon the present occasion, further tjian to re- 
mark, that the friends of the ‘ Comtihitional A^c iation^ ^ 
generally known by the popular name of the jMSge-street 
Gang, have not only upon no occasion evinced the slight- 
est disposition to put the law in force against the most scan- 
dalous violators of it on the side of the Ministers, but that 
many of its supporters, and especially among the clergy of the 
Established Church, are known to be, by their patronage at least, 
the encouragers of the slanderous portion of the Press. Our 
present object, however, is shortly to cal! the reader’s attention 
to the nature of this new Society ; not that much is now to be 
dreaded from its effects, but because its proceedings form a 
curious portion of the history of the Press, and their exposure 
may tend to. check any future attacks upon its friecdorn. 

It appears, that while considerable irritation still existed in 
the publick mind, from the odious and disgusting measure to 
which we have alludeik ,a few designing men conceived tlie 
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plan of turning this to their own profit, by sounding the alarm, 
and inducing persons of wealth and consequence to unite in 
forming a Society for ‘.curbing what they were pleased to call 
the Licentiousness of the Press. Some of the founders were 
^probably actuated by no worse views, than the desire of 
pushing themselves into notice, and obtaining favour with the 
Government, which they might afterwards* use for their ad- 
vancement ; but others appear plainly to have been actuated 
with the spirit of ordinary gaini by making a pecuniary profit 
of the concern. Many well meaning individuals of all ranks, 
and of both sexes, pontributed considerable sums of money, 
which, it is supposed, have almost all been expended in law 
proceedings ; and after a year and a half’s work, they have con- 
victed a friction- cutler at Manchester of selling an Address to 
the Reformers; one wretched old man of sevent}', whom they 
were fain to allow to plead guilty, upon an engagement never 
to bring him up for judgment ; and a lad or two wjiom they had 
detected selling in a shop things, the nature of which they were 
uttterly incapable of understanding. 

In considering the tendency of such an Association, the first 
thing that strikes us is the power of oppression with which it is 
calculated to arm individuals. A fund to be employed in pro- 
secuting the writers or the publishers of obnoxious works, means 
neither more nor less than a fund to enable a few hungry attor^^ 
nics to ruin a number of persons not supported by such re- 
sources. Suppose a man is unjustly charged w^ith publishing 
any given w'ork, admitting it to be libellous ; the grand jury 
must find the bill, if there is only primd facie evidence of tiie 
publication ; and the clearest acquittal before a petty jury leaves 
the party burthened with his whole costs. A libel may have 
been purchased in of one at a great distance, confined 

by illness, or in prison, who never was near the premises from 
the day the work was printed, and could not possibly have 
known of its existence. Though certainly the anomalous doc- 
trine of the law of libel recognises a general responsibility for the 
criminal acts of servants, yet, in such cases, persons have been 
generally acquitted from the peculiarity of their situation ; but, in 
all of them, a grand jury must at once have found the bills, the 
defence not beinj^ disclosed before the trial ; and in all of them, 
the persons acquitted must therefore have been punished by se- 
vere fine in the shape of their cost^, increased at the option of the 
Society, if they chose to remove the proceedings by cei tiorari^ 
without rendering themselves liable to pay the defendants any 
costs. Again — a single passage may be culled out of a work per- 
‘ fectly innocent, when the whole is taken together ; or, a passage 
which, standing alone, may wear a libellous aspect, but, read 
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ns pari of a treatise, could n^er be made the ground of a 
conviction. Here, too, any grand jury would probably find the 
bill as a matter of course ; and the acquittal, at the trial, will I>c 
just as certain ; but not more certain than the heavy expense of 
the proceedings to the party accused. Nay, an informer has only 
to purchase any old book with a libellous passage in it, Colonel 
Titus’s famous tract, for instance, or any of the Jacobite works, 
and w'e will venture to assert, that any bookseller in the kingdom 
may be saddled with the expanses of a prosecution ; for the 
grand jury only re^ds the passage set forth in the indictment, • 
and may very easily find the bill, withoiUt asking to see the whole 
of the book. 

But, independently of such cases as we have now put, it 
never can be a matter of great difficulty to get the grand jury 
to find a bill. They hear only one side ; they arc not obliged 
to be unanimous; and consequently they soon come to a vote, 
in which a bare majority of twenty-three persons decides ; and 
they are awate that the subject, if they find the bill, must un- 
dergo a full investigation before the Court. This remark ap- 
plies to all prosecutions ; but the nature of the oficncc in (]iies- 
tion, and the vagueness of the law which takes cognizance of 
it, renders an indiscriminate zeal in prosecuting 'it peculiarly 
objectionable. The political prejudices, too, prevailing in some 
parts of the country are known to be stronger than in others. 
Bills may be preferred there which grand juries elsewhere have 
fiung out, provided the circulation of any obnoxious publica- 
tion has been pretty general, and a conviction secured, which 
will operate to terrify all persons selling the same works, and to 
bring them within the power of this junto, or their mercenary 
agents* 

The prospect of conviction in cases Cj^ibel generally, is next 
to be considered. We fear the nature W our libel law is sifch 
as to render this, in any given case, highly probable. No man 
can tell what is, or what is not a libel. Hie definition given of 
the offence by Mr Beiitham is hardly an exaggeration — ^ Any 
* thing which any body at any lime may be pleased to dislike, 

‘ for any reason. ' All men arc agreed in holding, at least 
they have come to a determination to say so, that free remarks 
on public measures shall be allowed ; but then they add a pro- 
viso, that the bounds of fair and temperate discussion shall not 
be passed. . The question, then, always is, how far temperance 
has been exceeded ; for as to fairness, no man ever doubted that 
perfect fairness is inconsistent with the conduct of any contro- 
versy ; and, if exacted, would convert every discussion into a 
mere dry and naked summing up, with far less leaning towards . 
either sitlc than most judges show ill their observations. What, 
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then, is this temperance? Dr Johnson once said, speaking of 
wine, that he knew what indulgence was, and he knew what ab- 
, stinence was, but temperance he CQuld not understand. In each 
I case the feelings of the jury, influenced by those of the judge, must 
^ascertain the meaning of the term ; and it cannot be denied, that 
men are apt, both as judges and jurors, when coolly deciding 
in a court of justice, to take oifepce at expressions which, as 
, ordinary readers, they never would have blamed. The judge 
comments upon the vehement words ; and the jury, recollecting 
tlic oath they are acting under — ^bewildered by the vagueness of 
the law — hot permitted to seek for all the light which might be 
derived from investigating the truth or falsehood of the matter 
before them — not called upon to mete out the punishment, and 
cousequentl}^ avoiding all inquiry into the degree in which the 
bounds of lawful animation may have been transgressed by the 
writer, naturally enough seek for refuge in the opinion deliver- 
cd to them, and hand over all further difficulties to the court 
by whom the sentence is to be pronounced. It has thus be- 
come a much more important question, whether any ^iven pub- 
lication shall be pi'osecuted or no^ than whether it is libellous 
or not; and we will venture to say, that an indiscriminate, or 
even a very free use of the powers of prosecution, would speedily 
produce one of two consequences; either all political discussion 
would be put down, or all libellers would be acquiUed as a mat- 
ter of course, and the law of libel would cease to exist. 

That law has only in practice been made tolerable, and its co- 
existence with a free press possible, by the restrictions which pub- 
lic opinion has imposed upon the power of the Crown to prosecute 
by information. Hitherto, the commencement of such proceed- 
ings for political oflenccs, has almost always been left to the Ai- 
torney-general ; and he is individually responsible to Parliament, 
to the ’profession, and to the country for his exercise of so deli- 
cate a trust. But an Associsition to prosecute for libel has no 
individual responsibility at all. The members have the whole 
powers of the law in their hands, and stand in the situation of 
the Attorney-general without his responsibility; for we have al- 
ready shown, that the necessity of having the bills found by a 
(irand Jury, in practice, can very inadecjuatcly check their pro- 
ceedings. Tliby may be defeated again and again, and still re- 
turn to the charge, until they exhaust their victim by costs, or 
harass him to death by anxiety. They have a coniiiiou fund 
which bears all the expense; and, appearing before the world as 
a body of some hundreds, or even thousands, all influence of 
.public opinion upon their condnci is out of the (|ucstion. In 
I'sct, the influence and the purse of the whole subscribers be» 
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come the engines of oppression, in the hands of a few obscure, 
and it nia^ be corrupt individuals, who are thus armed to prac- 
tise extortion, or to gratify private malice, or to indulge their 
party spleen by the ruin of political adversaries ; or, at the very 
best, to follow their own gain by making themselves busy in tor- 
menting their neighbours. 

There are reasons of state, ^too, which render such a power 
wholly unfit to be intrusted in an^ hands but those of. the Go- 
vernment. Cases may easily be figured, many indeed have oc- 
curred, and some very recently, in which the public good re- 
quires unquestionable libels to be passed over, rather than that 
tne subjects of them sho'Uld be drawn into discussion in courts 
of justice. A power of stopping any prosecution indeed, 
vested in the Crown ; but the exercise of that power in the par- 
ticular instances, might be productive of the very mischiefs ap- 
prehended, and bring the conduct of Government into ques- 
tion. The case of the late Queen, and many attacks upon fo- 
reign powers through the press, are instances which must oc- 
cur to every reader in illustration of this remark. 

It may be asked, then, whether we deem the power of filing 
ex officio informations in cases of libel better tlian the proceou- 
ing by indictment before a Grand Jury ? We answer, that any 
argument against the Association is grounded upon no such 
opinion ; and its adoption warrants no inference of the sort. 
The ordinary mode of prosecuting by preferring a bill, requires 
some individual to come forward and avow himself to the world 
as the prosecutor. An attorney may, indeed, prepare and pre- 
fer the bill, or the grand jury may know no more of it than 
the name of the witness to prove the publication ; but, substan- 
tially, the person becomes known, whose zeal for the public weal 
has thus impelled him to stand forth as an accuser, without hav- 
ing any private interest in the case ; and there is very little fear 
that either the inclination or the funds will, in many cases, be 
found to repeat the experiment If, indeed, many persons 
were to take this office upon tliemselves, without disclosing 
more than the names of tneir law-agents, many of the objec- 
tions urged against the Association would become applicable to 
them. To charge the adversaries of ex qfficio informations with 
inconsistency, because they would rather have a known and re- 
sponsible prosecutor, although armed with the power of pro«> 
ceeding independently of a grand jury, than an unknown, ir- 
responsible body provided with a large fund, and employing a 
set of agents to drive a trade in litigation, is extremely thoi^ht- 
less, not to say unfair. No man in his senses ever maintained, 
that if the power of proceeding ex ffficio were taken away, the 
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law-*officers of the Crown were no longer to be the public pro- 
secutors for State offences. Let them do in cases of libel and 
sedition, as they have hitherto done in cases of high treason, 
was the argument constantly used ; and it precluded all idea of 
leaving to individuals the task of deciding what libels should be 
prosecuted, and what overlooked. 

. But it is none of the least misbhiefs of such a plan, that it 
enables a crafty government and its law-officers to unite all the 
advantages of the ex officio power, with a perfect freedom from 
responsibility and control. The Attorney- General may per- 
sonally dread a contest with the press; the Ministers may dis- 
like the odium of such « warfare, or shrink from the risks to 
which retaliation would expose them. But let them private- 
ly encourage the Association, and withhold their names; they 
have the means of prosecuting all cases in which they dislike to 
appear, and they reserve the exercise of the ex officio power for 
those which are safe, if not popular. A system of hostility 
may thus be pursued against the Press, with the certainty of 
greatly curbing its power, and the chance of entirely subduing 
It, while the individuals in place are either wholly skreened 
from public indignation, or sheltered by dividing their responsi- 
bility with a whole body of men and women^ some of whom 
arc well known to be innocent of all meaning, and others to be 
rather over zealous than corrupt in their designs. 

We have stated some of the evil effects produced by such a 
combination as the Bridge Street Society upon the liberty of the 
press, and the rights of a large and important class of the com- 
munity, the persons engaged in printing and publishing, whom 
it places at the mercy of a few needy attornies and mercenary 
informers. Its tendency to interfere with the pure administra- 
tion of justice, is equally deserving of attention. The design 
of the Society obviously was, to establish a correspondence all over 
the country, and have members and subscribers in every quarter : 
Their names were ostentatiously published from time to time, 
botli in pamphlets, and in the London and provincial newspa- 
pers. An alarm was industriously excited among the friends of 
good order, and, above all, among persons of strong religions 
feelings, who were desired to look at the blasphemous tracts so 
long permitted by the Government to pass unnoticed. I'he 
plan was clearly to embody all friends of the establishment in 
Church and State, by which is always meant the High Church 
and Tory party ; and to unite them in a league against what- 
eycr publication attacked the political measures of the existing 
Administration, or exposed the corruptions of the Government , 
(or it was distinctly avowed at an early period of the schenir, 
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that no irreligious or immoral works were to be prosecuted, these 
being left to the superintending care of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice. Some excellent persons who disapproved 
wholly of a system of political prosecution, were drawn into the 
Association, by their disgust at the blasphemy which seemed to be ' 
permitted by not having been prosecuted ; and no sooner had 
they given their names and*" their money, than they found that 
they had been only enabling the Society’s agents to carve out 
political work for themselves. But in these w^ays persons of 
much local influence in various parts of the kingdom were en- 
rolled, and every one in their neighbourhood, and all under 
their power, were apprized of it. There needs no argument to 
show how such a proceeding must operate upon the trial of po- 
litical oflences. The jury, who are to decide, know that the 
real prosecutors are the persons of most weight in their county 
or parish. The tenant is aware that his landlord is in fact the 
party who brings the case before him. Can any tiling like a 
fair 4'ial be expected in such circumstances ? 

Nor is this ml. The combination will not be confined to 
one sidCf If the Bridge Street Society only prosecute libels 
against the existing Ministry, another association must soon be 
formed to prosecute libels against the Opposition ; or, without 
any design of prosecuting, the friends of liberty will unite in 
self-defence, and for the protection of the poor individuals who 
are the objects of oppression. We shall thus have two rival 
Societies, embodying, in every district, the persons of most 
weight and power. The community will be split into two 
classes, marshalled by political, it may be, by religious zeal 
and between the fierce passions of the contending sects, the 
very name of Justice must soon be forgotten, in a country 
where the law is, administered by Juries. The contempt into 
which the Association very speedily fell, has alone prevented 
these consequences from ensuing. Should it regain any por- 
tion of respect, or should any other establishment bo formed 
upon similar principles, nothing can save us from such a re- 
sult. 

It should not be forgotten that, among its members, the 
Bridge Street Society reckoned about forty Bishops and Peers 
of Parliament. But can any thing be more alarming, than that 
men who know they are tne Judges in the last resort of all 
causes, should become systematically the prosecutors of politi- 
cal offences ? It would not be very fitting, in our humble opi- 
nion, for a large number of Peers to join in prosecuting a com- 
mon felony ; yet here there is hardly a chance of the question 
being carried before the House of Lords ; and, if it were, the 
fjuc&tion could only be of crior upon the record. But, ii^ 
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every case of libel, the House of Lords may be called upon to 
decide the whole question ; for the libellous nature of the pub- 
lication is always a question arising upon the record, and may, 
in each case, be submitted to that House by writ of error ; — a 
^ state of things in which one-half the Peers should have disqua- 
lified themselves as judges by becoming prosecutors, and the o- 
ther half by subscribing for the defence, was that for which the 
Society, and especially those Noble and Right Reverend con- 
tributors to whom we have alluded, were preparing this coun- 
try, hitherto so famed for purity in the administration of criini- 
naMustice. 

The state of insignificance into which the Bridge Street Body 
has fallen, partly through the conduct of its agents, and partly 
from tlie declared opinion of the public, renders any more par- 
ticular reference to its proceedings unnecessary. While it con- 
tinued in activity, tlierc was nothing absurd or reprehensible 
which it did not seem ready to attempt. Its Committee pre- 
sumptuously issued a circular letter to every Justice of the 
Peace in England, containing a lecture upon the Law of Libel, 
and desiring certain warnings to be made publick in each dis- 
trict, with the view (said these wise superintendents of the 
whole magistracy) of using tliis notice in aggravation of pu- 
nishment, when any offender should be convicted and brought 
lip for judgment ! In the same precious document, they boast 
that they have, under threat of prosecution, obtained from dif- 
icrent booksellers engagements to suspend the sak? of certain 
works, mul^ surrender, upon oath, of their stock in that trade : 
and they point out, by an opprobrious designation, one indivi- 
dual actually under prosecution at the moment by themselves, 
the circular being sent into the part of the country where he 
was to be tried, and among the persons who were to serve on 
Jus jury ! This last feat w'as made the subject 'of jii-^t and se- 
vere reprehension by the Court of King’s Bench, wlu\i that in- 
dividual was afterwards brought up for judgment. rcrlia})s it 
is to such manifest blunders in the conduct of the speculation 
that we are to ascribe its failure. When it was undertaken, 
there certainly was a suflicieiit portion of party violence among 
a certain class of politicians to support such a sclicme, and to 
alarm all welhvishcrs of the Constitution for the consequences. 
We entertain little apprehension of seeing the allciupt very 
soon renewed \ but it seemed good to record the facts, and to 
state the reasons which should deter honest men and lovers of 
their country from favouring a design of this descri})tion, what- 
ever may be their political opinions ; and put the unwary upon 
their guard against the artifices of Uiosc who, through false 
glann, woidd make them a prey. 
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believe that it requires great enthusiasm to deal accu- 

ratdy with little things ; and that it is, consequently, im- 
possible to meet with a reasonable or sober entomologist. We do 
not mean, therefore, to interfere with the two enormous letter:^ 
which introduce this work, and certainly do not underrate the 
value of this branch of Natural History ; but we must own, that 
we are by no means convinced that the study of insects is tlie 
very best thing in the world to form the understanding and ele- 
vate the mind. That the habit of looking for microscopic dif- 
ferences or analogies among the legs or antenna; of gnats and 
spiders, will render a person e)^tremcly acute in such matters, 
we have no manner of doubt : but how the quick perception of 
such diderences among resemblances, or tlie reverse, is to lead 
to that general intellectual eminence which constitutes an able 
lawyer, a. discerning judge, a great general, a sagacious physi- 
cian, a painter, an orator, or even an exciseman, we are really 
at a Joss to conjecture. We do not say tliat such studies will 
weaken a strong mind, or that a first-rate philosopher may not 
be a very good entomologist; but we are very sure that such an 
education as this has prevented many a mind from#xp!uidiiig, 
and multiplied the class of triflers who, innocently enough, 
wear out the long disease of life in impaling butterflies, or 
changing the last heterodox colour in the last feather of a 
pigeon's wing. It may very well be, that natural history is too 
much despised in this countr}': we believe that it is; and we . 
think it fully as laudable a pursuit as running after foxes, or 
corrupting Cornish boroughs ; but Messrs Kirby and Spence 
seem to have forgotten that ours is a busy country — excejpt these 
said fox- hunters, we scarcely know one who is not employed— 
whereas, in Germany and elsewhere, if men did not dissect 
grubs and invent crabbed names, they must hang themselves 
from pure mnui. However, as wc do not here mean to write 
aq, essay on education, we shall, without further ceremony, pro- 
ceed, m medium ran. 

JAany of our readers are probably unaware, that, amid all 
the forms of destruction that surround them on every side, dcatli 
sometimes lurks among the dainties of the breakfast tabl<L Ho- 
ney U occasionally poisonous: that it produces uneasiness to 
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particular indivkiualii, nic»t persona knew ; and that thU is not 
the effect of the sweet itself, but of some foreign poisonous in- 

S edieiit, we have often ascertained. Thus the honey of the 
ighlands is often injurious to persons who can use that of 
Narbonne with impunity; and there is no doubt that, in all 
cases, it derives this bad quality from particular flowers ; pos» 
sibly, in this country, from that of heath. In some cases, the 
effects are even fatal. Hie story of the poisoning of the Greek 
soldiers in the retreat of the Ten Thousand, is known to every 
schoolboy ; and the effects of the honey, which they bad eaten 
near Trebisond, were extremely violent. The probaole cause lias 
been ascertained, by combining a rj^mark ot Tournefort with 
some recent observations of Dr Bartram. The former observed, 
that this country is covered with some species of Rhododendron ; 
and, in America, it was found, by the latter, that the honey made 
in the neighbourhood of these plants was unwholesome. But 
the Kalmia latifolia appeared to have produced the most inju- 
rious consequences; as many persons died near Philadelphia 
from eating honey which the bees had procured chiefly from 
that plant. We ought to add, that the whole of the analogous 
American plants are suspicious ; and that it is therefore impru- 
dent, in this country, to keep hives, where there is access to ex- 
tensive collections of them. These remarks include all the 
Rhododendrons, Andromedas, and Kalmias, with a few other 
shrubs too little in fashion in gardens to require notice. 

The injuries caused by various insects to those vegetables 
which are objects of cultivation, comprise a very important 
branch of the history of these animals ; and it is one, indeed, 
in which the labours of entomologists have really proved use- 
ful. By discovering the mode and times of their breeding, 
hatching, or laying eggs, observers have been enabled to point 
out the seasons at which it is most easy to destroy them. But 
jtbeir labours have also been of great use in tracing the ani- 
mal through its transformations, and thus enabling us to deter- 
mine the destructive parent of an innocent progeny, or tlic re- 
verse. It may be worth while, for example, for housewives to 
know, that it is not the moth but the maggot that eats our blan- 
kets ; and that, if such articles be exposed to light, during the 
laying season, they may be neglected all the rest of the year. 

Many insects, in the state of larvm, or maggots, destroy wheat, 
and that in such quantities as to cause serious losses in agricul- 
ture, amounting even to many hundred acres in some cases. 
They insinuate themselves into the young plants below the sur- 
face, and devour the centre of the shoot. The parents of these 
various beetles (in the popular sense), of the genera Cara- 
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bus, Harpalus, Melolontha, and others. But, of all these pests, 
that kno^n by the name of the Hessian fly, in America, is the 
most formidable, although its systematic name and nature are 
yet unkno^. The ravajjes of this insect were first noticed in 
1776, and it was supposed to have been brought from Germany 
by the Hessian troops. Beginning in Long* Island, it proceea- 
ed inland at the rate of 15 or 20 miles a year, till at last it ex- 
tended over a space of 200 miles. * Neither mountains nor 
rivers stopped them ; * they ^ crossed the Delaware like a cloud, ’ 
and even filled the houses of the inhabitants. Rye, barley, 
rice, — all other grains, in short, have their appropriate ene- 
mies*; contending for possession against him who forgets that 
lie himself is the greatest devourer of wheat and barley, rice 
and maize. But peas and beans, clover, turnips, ^ass, hops, 
tea, sugar, vines, apples, pears, and peaches, and what not, 
— all have their peculiar admirers among the insect tribes. 

The accoi^t of the ant of Barbadoes, the Formica saccha- 
rivora, is almost terrific ; and we refer to it, because we know 
the authority to be good. We do not mean by this to insinuate 
that the word of the respectable authors is not valid. On the 
contrary, we think their own observations worthy of all confi- 
dence. But it is at the same time obvious, that the^ are some- 
what too trusting— may we use the word credulous i — with re- 
spect to many of their Quotations from others. Perhaps this is 
an unavoidable effect of entomology, instead of that ^ suspen- 
sion of judgment' which we were promised from this study. 
But, indeed, if we admit all that Huber, Kirby and Spence, 
have told us about bees and ants (an article on which will be 
found in one of our past Numbers), and there seems no reason 
to withhold our assent, it is not very easy to say what we are 
not to believe respecting this most extraordinary part of crea- 
tion. The ant ill question Appeared, it seems, ‘ about seventy 
‘ years ago in such infinite hosts in the island of Granada, ' as 
to put a stop to the cultivation of the sugar-cane. ‘ A reward 
‘ of 20,000/. was offered to any 6ne who should discover an ef- 
‘ fcctual mode of destroying them. Their numbers were in- 
‘ credible : they descended from the hills like torrents ; and the 
< platitations, as well as every patli and road for miles, were 
« filled with them. ' Rats, mice, reptiles, birds, and even some 
of the domestic quadrupeds, were killed by them. * Streams 
‘ of water opposed only a temporary obstacle to their progress ; 

‘ the foremost rushing blindly on to a certain death, and fresli 
* armies continually tallowing, till a bank was formed of the 
^ carcases of those that were drowned, sufiicient to dam up the 
^ waters, and allow tiic main buily to pass over in safely below. * 
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They even rushed into the fires that were Ugnted to stop them. 
This pest was at length exterminated by a hurricane. 

Of all the descriptions of armies of locusts that we have read, 
nothing com^s near to that of Major Moore, the well-known 
(author of the Hindoo Pantheon. When at Poonah, ‘ he was 

* witness to an immense army * of these animals, ‘ which ra- 
‘ vaged the Mahratta country, and was supposed to have come 
‘ from Arabia. ^ ‘ The column which they composed, extend- 
^ ed, ’ (as Major Moore was informed) * five hundred miles ; and 

. * so compact was it, when on the wing, that, like an eclipse, it 
^ completely hid the sun, so that no shadow was cast by any 

* object ; and some lofty tombs, distant from his residence not 

* two hundred yards, were rendered quite invisible. * Hassel- 

quist tells us, that the Pacha of Tripoli once raised an army of 
4000 men, to fight the locusts that liad invaded his dominions. 
Queen Christina, on the same principle, had a train of artil- 
lery in her study to war against the fieas. Of such enemies as 
these, it may fairly be said that their strength is in their weak- 
ness. Man, with all his machinery and his strategy, is not a 
match for these myriads of insignificant-looking creatures that 
assail him in all quarters ; in his liver, his stomach, his skin, 
his house, his books, his food^ his pleasures, and his repose. 
There is scarcely one of them all that might not drive him out 
of creation, were there no remedies provided against the con- 
sequences of that fertility with which they are so conspicuously 
gifted. The termes, or white ant of the East and West-Indies, 
IS the most dexterous, at least in the art of demolishing the woocl 
of houses, and other matters of a solid nature. In a few nights 
they will destroy all the timber-work of a large apartment, 
leaving nothing but the, external coats of the wood, whicli^ 
in the end, they also demolish. These operations are car* 
ried on by a regular system of mining. Keempfer, an an* 
ihor worthy of all credit, relates that, during one night, the 
termites entered from the floor into one of the legs of his table; 
traversing the board in the same manner by a concealed passage 
as big as his finger, and returning down through the opposite 
leg into the floor below. They have even attacked and c1c« 
fitroyed ships. » ^ 

Fortunately for our impotent species, many of our great ene- 
mies make war on each other, or find, in their own department 
of creation, their most natural enemies; and thus, if wc find 
among them foes, vie also have allies. It is a case, however, 
in which it is particularly necessary not to commit the common 
mistake, of not knowing our friends from our enemies. The 
idle boy, or blundering gardener, imagines that lie has gained a 
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great victoiy when he has destroyed a dragf6n*fly, or a few 
wasps ; when, for each of the former, there are turned loose 
on him many diousands of plagues which these animals, the ty- 
gers of their division, were created to destroy ; and wlien, for 
every one wasp, his peaches must submit to the depredations 
of an hundred flies. It is the business of ichneumons to keep 
caterpillars within bounds; the lady-bird protects our roses 
from the green aphis; the vinaigrier of France is the Napoleon 
of Cockchafers ; the cicindelm, worthy of being classed with the 
dragons of romance, make war on every insect; and, lastly^ 
comes the formica omnivorae, to swallow them all. Thus we 
have to chuse very often between spiders and flies; and Betty’s 
broom sometimes proves an enemy instead of a friend. 

It has been said, that man is the only animal that makes war 
on his own species. But the insects, who outdo us in so 
many things, vie with us in that species of policy too. The 
mantes have their forelegs somewhat in the shape of a sabre ; 
so that they can cut off their antagonist’s head, or cleave- him 
down the middle, as dexterously as ever did Serjeant Shaw. 
We do not know if Rdscl intended to be satirical when he 
asserted that he could never succeed in rearing the Mantes rc- 
ligiosa, as the stronger always devoured the weaker. The 
Chinese childen treat these animals like game-cocks ; keeping 
them in cages for fighting. The scorpions seem peculiarly gift- 
ed with this human propensity. Monsieur Maupertuis placed 
an hundred in one box ; and the event was, that they * all de- 
stroyed each other. ’ Like the rats in the story, we suppose no- 
thing remained but one tail. Spiders fight together till they 
have no legs left : and some caterpillars arc professed cannibals; 
feeding on each other, as St Jerome tells us our ancestors, the 
Dalriads of Mr Pinkerton, did in old times. 

The care which insects take in depositing their eggs, and tlie 
provision which they lay up in many cases for the larvae, are 
universally known. It is not common with them, however, to 

E much personal attention to the eggs when once laid, nor to 
e any communication with their young. But the earwig, a 
much ^ traduced ’ agd motherly animal, say our authors, sits on 
its • ggs, and if they are forcibly dispersed, will collect them a- 
gain. The young ones, when < hatched, creep like a brood of 
chickens under the belly of their gentle mamma, who very quiet- 
< ly suffers them to push between her feet, and will often, as 
* De Goer found, sit on them in this posture for some hours. ’ 
A certain field-bug, the Cimex grUcus, ^ conducts her family of 
* thirty or forty young ones as a hen does her chickens. She 
^ never leaves them; and as soon as she begins to move, all the 
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* little ones closely follow, and wirenevev she stops^ assemble in 
^ a cluster round her. * A branch of a tree thus peopled Imv- 
iiig been cut off, ‘ the mother showed every symptom of excessive 

* uneasiness. In other circumstances, such an alarm would 
^ have caused her immediate flight ; but now she never stirred 
‘ from her young, but kept beating her wings incessantly with a 
‘ very rapid motion, evidently for the purpose of protecting 

* them from tlie apprehended danger. * "Thus also spiders carry 
out about their nest or egg-bag, which they protect with the 

• greatest care; and even after they are hatched, the young ones 
are carried about on the mother’s back. The care which bees 
and ants show for their eggs and their young, are so generally 
known as to require no notice. 

In the article of food, there are some curious differences a- 
mong the tribes of insects, as much in the manner as in the 
matter and quantity. Caterpillars will consume more than 
twice their own weight of leaves in a day. Some larvae that 
live on flesh will, in the course of a day, grow to be two hun- 
dred times heavier ; others again are extremely abstinent. A 
mite will live three months, or more, although glued down to a 
piece of glass. Spiders will live a year without food. M. 
Baker kept a beetle, the Blaps mortisaga, three years in the 
same manner. As to the matter, they seem to eat every thing 
but metals and stones. Every part of every plant, fruit, leaves, 
bark, wood, secretions, is the prey of some insect or other. In 
animals, they live within and without; not easily induced to 
<[iiit, and eating every thing to which they can gain access — they 
perforate our blood«vessels, and suck our blood. Mynads feed 
by destroying each other ; and to numerous larvee and others is 
delegated the important task of destroying and removing dead 
animal matter. A very jovial fly, the Oinopota cellaris, lives 
entirely on wine and beer; and the bookworm, ^ beast of prey,’ 
literftry in his pursuits, together with numerous tinse and ter- 
mites, regale on our manuscripts and books, destroying, in South 
America, all titles, genealogies, laws, records, and cases; — whence 
probably it is, that we know nothing of the colony of Madoc 
and the chronology of the Mexicans. In short, nothing will 
stand but monumental brass, which, unluckily too, time and the 
rains and heats reduce to dust and verdegris, as the others do 
the hortus siccus of the botanist^ and the treasures of the ento- 
mologist. 

The manner of eating is infinitely varied in this tribe, as 
much in consequence of their great variety of forms and of food, 
as of the different conditions in which the individual exists at 
^different times. The forms of their jaws are endless, and many 
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^ibem possess 1^0 pairs, the one intended for securinjr, and the 
other for nmsticetmg, their food. Those that feed on honey 
Bavea tubq^arpr&boscis, varying in its form, disposition, length, 
and othef/piirttcularsj according to the various objects with 
which it ifeto be engaged. The fluids are extracted from the 
sciid parts of plants or animals, by other instruments, consist- 
lancets or cutting tools, acting witliin a tubular orgroov- 
mfoak. The probos^s of many flics has an apparatus at the 
,<^rcin\ty for forming a vacuum, thus aiding the ascent of the 
fluids. Some of these instruments are so sharp as to picjrce the 
liard wing of a beetle. With respect to the sanguivorous spe- 
cies, our authors have forgot to remark, that they not only 
select the arteries for their operations, but also have the powTr, 
by means of some poisonous fluid, or chemical action probably, 
so to dilute the blood, as to make it flow through orifices 
which it otherwise could not pass. Equgilly extraordinary must 
be the animal compound which forms tliese perforating engines, 
which also they have passed unnoticed. Our midge is so minute 
an animal, that its proboscis cannnot be seen without a high 
magnifying power. Yet it penetrates a tough epidermis and an 
artery also ; and that with an engine that is flexible, is proba- 
bly muscular, and which, for aught we can conjecture, cannot 
differ from the toughest animal matter we know, namely, horn 
or bone ; whereas, we cannot cause even the tQUghest or hard- 
est metals to produce these effects, when of a far greater size ; 
nay, it is with some difficulty that w^e can reduce even the most 
tenacious to such dimensions. 

Wc do not find much of novelty in the account of the strata- 
gems used by insects to ensnare their prey ; and we shall there- 
fore add one that fell under our observation. The Cancer 
phulangiiim, L. is provided with very long legs, and is entirely 
covered w'ith glutinous hairs. By means of its cutting hands, 
it snips oil* the leaves of the small fuel in the pools which if in- 
habits, and, by attacliing them to these hairs, becomes undis- 
tinguishablc from the plant itself. Thus dressed, it lies on its 
back with its claws extended upwards, making immediate prize 
of the small shrimps or other insects that fly to the kalu plant 
for shelter. So perfect is the deception, that we only discover- 
ed this trick, by finding that a plant which we had placed in our 
book, with the intention of drying it, turned round and ran 
away. We had the curiosity afterwards to examine the meta- 
morphosed animals in their own clement, when we found that 
nothing could induce them to show any marks of life but the 
entrance of a shrimp among their leaves. When stripped of 
their borrowed plumes, tlicy escaped witli great rapidity. 
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With fespecC to the construction of their habU*atioi}%. the • 
tribe, as is well known, is the most remarkable. Cme specif 
the Apis muraria, buil4s with stone.^ The materi^l;^ are sand, 
which is first cemented ov som'e viscid fiuid which«t1^e creature 
supplies, into the form of small shot, and then transgdi^tQd'^t^ 
the wait which is chosen for the nest. With these, fanjjeVw ^ 
celts are constructed for the reception of eggs, and of the fwa 
of the future larvie. The cells, when competed, are entirely 
* covered with the same mvterial, so as to conceal the whole; 
which thus becomes scarcely distinguishable from the stone to 
which it is fixed. The common wasp makes its nest of perfect 
paper; and, by some species, trees are excavated Into cells as 
complicated as those of the common bee, entering by apertures 
scarcely visible. We have seen in Scotland a large larch tree, 

^ of which a foot in length of the trunk was thus manufactured, 
while living, into a beehive. The apis papaveris makes a cell 
in the ground, which she chuses to line with the scarlet petals 
of the poppy, and that alone. The leaves of trees, ingenious- 
ly cut, cemented and adapted, form the materials of cells or 
houses to jnany other insects of this family. 

Among the habitations of other tribes of insects, few arc more 
remarkable than the several galls, one of which furnishes us 
with a material for ink. The mere perforation formed by the 
insect for its egg, is sufficient so to alter the whole vegetable 
actions, as to generate a deformity which, for each insect is in- 
variable. Among these, the red hairy excrescence of the rose, 
formed by a cynips, is well known. From similar causes, sonic 
leaves are rolled up into cylinders, others swell so as to form 
cells, or else they produce tubercles and bladders of various 
kinds, in which the egg finds a protection, and the larva its 
food. Some insects excavate galleries in the substance of a 
leafi leaving the external skins untouched ; and those wlilcli 
eat our fiddles and our floors, finding board and lodging at the 
same time, ar,e far too well known. The aiiobia of Fabricius 
is otir chief domestic pest of this tribe. Certain worms in New 
Holland, larvae of a nyctorobius, shut up the holes which they 
bore in the trees with pendulous trap^doors, made of leave*! 
interwoven with their own silk ; and thus protect themselves 
from their enemies. The larvjp of two genera, Tortnx and 
Tinea, roll up leaves for themselves by means of silk- threads, 
which arc carried from one side to another and shoi tened, till 
the effect is produced. Can tliis larva really reason so well, 
as to gnaw through some nerve of the leaf, should any one, 
f stronger than the rest, offer a resistance? Sv)inethi]ig must oc- 
casionally be allowed to the iiungination of entomologists • Uk' 
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busings of larvffiis simple — little else than to eat. In the winged 
insect^ wh^e pursuits are far more complicated^ and whose sup- 
perior orj^^ization bespeaks the presence of a higher order of 
menhil such things ture .often as credible as they are 
nniju^tionable. Some pf the aquatic insects clothe themselves 
iii cases of agglutinated sand and.stones ; and one uses living 
A&ll-fish for toe same purpose , — A covering as singular, * say 
the authors, * a$ if a savUge, instead of clothing himself in 

* squirrels’ skins, should sew. the ^^animals diemselves into a 

* coat. * But this is an endless Subject. 

Our authors,, are very eloqurat on the ‘ celestial dances’ of 
gnats: the ‘ chironomi alternately rising and falling, appeared, 

* in the full beam, so transparent and glorious, that they scarcely 
^ resembled any thing material — they reminded u8*of angels and 
‘ glorified spirits drinking life and joy in the effulgence of the 
^Divine favour! ’ This, and such like, is very Harveian, — or 
more. The emigrating associations of insects, or the tempo- 
rary societies which they form, are often remarkable. Many 
flies and beetles travel in clouds or columns ; often from the 
land to the sea, as if for the sole purpose of being destroyed. 
We remember an open column, of a small collopicrous insect, 
about five feet in diameter, which was flying Tor a whole day 
in a, straight line past John-^o- Groat’s House, and with con- 
siderable velocity; how much longer, our entomological pa- 
tience was not sufficient to allow us to discover. In the same 
manner apbflis migrate in clouds, so as to fall in showers, 
and cover tWe grrtbud. Such visitations are commonly called 
blights— a term of wide meaning. 'A small dragon-fly was ob- 
serveisome years ago to land from the sea, in Suffolk, in such 
abundance as to throw a shadow on the water of mariy acres in 
extent. The yellovr cabbage-butterfly has been observed thus 
to migrate in clouds, as have many kinds of cimex, cicada, coc- 
cus, and others; and, in all these cases, such associations arc, 
like those of swallows, formed among animals that do not live 
in societies, like the bee and ant, but which thus unite for some 
unknown purpose. 

We shall pass ever all that ‘part of the present volumes 
which relates to the societies of Bees and Ants, as our former 
remarks on * Huber’s works, from which they are principally 
taken, render any further notice unnecessary. Among the 
means of defence from their enemies, the talent of imitatipg in- 
animate objects, or" of confounding themselves with their places 
of residence, are often remarkable. Like some birds, quadru- 
peds, and fishes, many irtsects arc of the colour of the groumlt 
in which ihcj' dwell. The Cur^ulio nebulosus is undistinguislij- 
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able, from the mixed black and white soil which it inhaftftii as 
is the Bracbyrinus nivcas from its native^ chalk. A Tast ifum* 
ber resemble the leaves and flowerspn^wjiich they reside. Some 
of the genus Phasma so much resemble twigs, as ‘well in their 
colour as in their' strange shapes, .that even an expert entomo- 
logist does not easily observe them. The imitation of dead 
leaves is very common, as in many of fhe genera Mantis and 
^ Phasma ; as is that of living ones in some locusts, in the noc- 
*tua ligustris and others, ^^ome insects, ph the other hand, find 
their defence in their threatening aspect ; while a great number 
possess very serious means of resistence in the variety of their 
spines, "horns, bristles, scales, stings, or poisonous exudations. 
Caterpillars that have hairs often roll themselves up ; so that, 
becoming an entire ball, like hedgehogs, they are defended all 
round. The common wood' louse^ applies his scaly back to the 
same purpose ; and so steady are most of these animals in their 
resistance, that they will sometimes not give way while they 
have life. Whether our blistering fly.is intended for poison or 
spice to its enemies, entomologists are not yet agreed. Our 
authors think that the light of some luminous insects may serve 
for a defence. We are more inclined to side with the nightin- 
gale in the fable. ' 

The vitality of some insects is e very provoking circumstance 
to us miserable mortals who die when the brains are out — and 
long before. The females of moths and butterflies will not die 
upon any provocation, till they have laid their eggs. There are 
fifty, and fifty more, that will go on living and performing all 
their usual functions without wings, or legs, or heads, or intes- 
tines.^ They are as comfortable when impaled on a pin, and 
stuck into a pill-box, as in their native element. At least they 
make love, and eat each other; and what more is wanted to 
prove that they are h^ppy ? Some mites will live in alcohol 
(Acarus vegetans); so do the coccinellae. Dr Franklin brought 
flies from America in a pipe of Madeira, and revived them in 
London? Caterpillars may be frozen to the hardness of a stone, 
and yet revive. We know not why all these creatures should 
not be immortaL Many resist drowning for a long time ; but 
Dr Reeve found living larvjs^ in a hot spring in the Valais, the 
tem^eraftire of which was 208 $ and we have Lord Bute’s au- 
thority, thafi in Ae boiling springs of Aibano, there were not 
only oonfervse living, but * black beetles, which died on being 
taken out and plunged into cold water. ’ 

Itfe motions of msects, and the. innumerable ways in which* 
they attain their ends, form a wide subject. We have room 
for but little. The activity of the cheese-maggot in jumping is 
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well knoiim« This motion is produced by bending itself, and 
inserting two claws which it possesses at one end, into as many 
cavities adapted to them at the qther. From this position it 
. suddenly disengages itself, by extending the body, and then 
makes leaps as extraordinary in proportion to its length, as if a 
man was to jtimp 160 feet high. 

The inodes of swimming are numerous in this tribe. Like 
fishes, some swim by means of their tails, or fins, or both. 
Some use their wings for that purpose. The stratyomis cha- 
lumleon carries with it below the water a bubble of air, includ- 
ed in some fibres of its tail, which it uses as a float, in the 
same manner as fishes use their air-bladder. There aVe spe- 
cies that swim .by the recoil of water which they eject; the 
same contrivance by w^hich the genus Salpa, among the marine 
worms, moves- Some walk, or fly, or jump, on the surface of 
water, just as if it was land, as is the case with the water-bug 
and water-spider; while others again walk on the land below, 
as if there was no water around them. " The organs intended 
for walking are endless, in variety of structure as of number. 
Even the caterpillars are provided with .them. That of the 
Bombyx leporina is extremely rapid in its movements, as are 
some others. Man}^, on the contrary, are very sluggish. The 
caterpillar of noctua pedata jumps from one leaf to another. 
Others travel by means of a web of silk, which they continue to 
spin as they proceed ; and thus they are enabled to bold fast by 
smooth surfaces. The common fly effects the same purpose by 
means of a hollow ihuscle an the foot, which it contracts so as 
to form a vacuum, just as die limpet adheres to rocks. Among 
the running insects, the velocity is sometimes so great, that it is 
scarcely yiossible to imagine that, they are not rather flying than 
using their legs. Air Delisle mentions a fly so small as scarce- 
ly to be visible, that ran six inches in a second; which, com- 
paring its velocity to the size of its body, is an incredible de- 
gree of swiftness. The rapidity of the red mite of strawberries 
must have been remarked by every one. It appearsato glide 
rather than run, and almost seems in two^ places at once. Some 
of the marine insects that iiifS^t fishes (moUoculi) jump with 
aucli^rce, that, altibough an ineb long, their passage through 
the air is invisible. This is done tail. The common 

spring- t^ils (Podurie), so familiar on our seashct^ use the 
same engine for their leaps* Fleas leap by means of their hind- 
legs, as do grasshoppers, and a great number of ideojj^teroitt 
insects, — sagra, balti^ &c. Hie macfailis polpsoda w 
pair of springs under the ‘bdljr, intended sdmy for this purr 
pose ; and some beetles have similar contrivances on the l^east, 
to enable them to rise when they have fallen on their backs. 
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The flying of certain spiders W means of their webs^ is not 
the least extraordinary mode or motion possessed by insects: 
Nor, in truth, is it very intelligible, although the fact itself is 
unquestionable. In ordinary cases, the spiders spin their threads 
slowly from organs adapted to that end, perforated with numer^ 
ous holes ; so that each thread may consist of many thousand 
filaments. The flying spiders, on the contrary, can dart out 
the thread in a straight line, for many inches, in any direction ; 
and then, in some unknown manner^ they follow it. In these 
’ cases, where the animal and his chariot are wafted away together 
by the winds, there is no difliculty. Our authors have thrown 
no additional light on. this difficult subject. 

On the subject of the sounds emitted by winged insects, our 
authors have committed some oversights. It is remarked, that 
the gnat emits no sound till the thirst for blood seize3 it. The 
cause is obvious. In early spring, its flight is feeble; and the 
vibrations of the wings, which are the true causes of all these 
sounds, are not sufficiently rapid Xo produce an audible note. 
It is too low in the scale to be heard, for so small a weight of 
vibrating matter. When the flight is rendered more rapid by 
the stimulus of hunger, or heat, the vibrations become so nu- 
merous, as to produce tones high in the scale, ai|d readily 
heard. 

The luminous properties of many insects form a notable part 
of their economy. The glow-worm and the fire-flies of Italy 
and the West Indies, are known to every one— at least by re- 
putation, 111 the glow-worm, there is a receptacle of the lumi- 
nous matter near the tail. The elater noctilucus carries its light 
in four places; two in tlie thorax, and two under the wings. 
Hence this creature is most brilliant when flying. The light is 
so bright as to serve, when very near, to read the smallest print. 
In St Domingo, it is said, tliey were formerly used by the natives 
as candles, as they are in many places for nocturnal ornaments. 
There is a pleasant stor}^ here related, which the authors, how- 
ever, seem to doubt themselves, of Sir R. Dudley and Sir T. Ca- 
vendish having been terrified by these lights, which they mistook 
for those of a detachnicnl of Spaniards, as the land crabs— from 
the noise of their march — were, on another occasion, mistaken 
for a body of cavalry. Our authors think that this property is 
more widely diffused among insects than is commonly imagined; 
and, among others hitherto unsuspected|^e mentions the mole- 
cricket. On the uses of tliis provision, tney are very brief, and 
we need not follow them. 

But they b^ye entirely overlooked a large class of insects in 
. which, as far as we can trust our own observations, this proper- 
ly is aluiuit univei-sal. We excejit of course the larger iiiariut 
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insects with hard shells^ such as the crabs, and confine ourselves 
rather to the minuter and softer species that reside in the sea. 
The marine insects share this property with the marine worms^ 
and even wiA the fishes; so that, as far as general considera* 
tions are concerned, we need not, and* cannot well separate 
them. In the examination of many hundred species of marine 
animals of ail kinds, we have found no exception to this rule, 
and may therefore fairly consider it as universal. In some it is 
diffiued over the whole surface; in others, as in the medusic, 
heroes, and holothurias among the worms, and the squill^ and 
Cyclopes amon^ the insects, it resides in a single spot. The co« 
lour of the U^t varies in different animals ; we have seen it 
red, yellowish, violet, and pale, resembling moonlight. It is 
evident, that, in many, it is under the command of the will, as 
in some of the land-insects. Irritation of any kind, such as the 
friction of a line or agitation of the water, excites it readily ; but 
if the animals are confined in a limited quantity of water, they 
soon become tired of showing their powers ; and, after one or 
two sparks, cease* fo give light until roused again at some dis<* 
tant time. 

In the land-insects, a yellowish fluid has been observed to be 
the seat of the light; but its nature and situation have not been 
discovered in any of the marine ones ; except inasmuch as, in 
some of the fished, it is entangled in the mucous secretion of the 
skin. In this base it is difiusible in water, without immediately 
losing its properties. When it is excited by friction, it has been 
supposed to be in consequence of that diffusion. But it cannot 
thus be produced in a dead animal. It is probable, therefore, 
that it is a living action ; and this is confirmed by the fact, that 
if a shoal of herrings is alarmed by any noise, the whole instant- 
ly becomes luminous. 

This is tile light then which produced the luminous appear- 
ance of tlic sea, — a phenomenon often splendid, and sometimes 
terrific, on which so much has been written to so little purpose. 
Sca-water is never luminous, except when it contains animals of 
some kind ; and, wherever the lights are large and brilliant, it is 
very easy to ascertain the animals from whidi it proceeds. But 
it is oft^ luminous, it is said, when no animals are present. 
This is OTemark founded on carelessness; as it is scarcely pos- 
sible, particularly near seacoasts, where the luminous appear- 
ance cniefly prevails, to find a cubic foot of water that is not 
crowded with worms and insect^ many of them invisible to the 
naked eye. It is these minute creatures that produce the more 
/general diffused light, and which, in particular, CMse diet con- 
tinuous line of it which attends the descent of a fitting lin& 
The last subject treated by our autborsi is the ithorny ques« 
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tion of Instinct. With the metaphysics of, spiders and scor- 
pions, we cannot interfere ; nor do we mean to decide between 
the philosophers who consider the actions of insects as the re- 
sult of a plastic nature^ or of a species of machinery, or of cer- 
tain preestabJislied harmonies between certain geometrical fi- 
gures impressed on their brains, and the actions which they 
perform. That cell, says BufFon, which one bee would make 
round, becomes hexagonal by the mutual collision of seven ; and 
60 on. But if we*were allowed to judge in so delicate a case, 
•We should be inclined to question whether the insects had hot 
often more sense than the insectologists* But to give the coup 
d£ grace to these metaphysical disputes at once, we must adopt 
M r StefTens’s theory, and declare our belief, that the instincts 
of insects are merely thtj * shootings out of inorganic animal mfiss- 
es. ’ If that will not explain the matter, we know not what will. 

We shall content ourselves here with enumerating a few of 
the most remarkable things done by insects, as there is a vast 
deal relating to the ordinary business of their lives, which is 
neither very much varied nor- very interesting. The important 
thing is to show that they do not proceed by a blind impulse, 
but accommodate themselves to varying circumstances. 

The scarabaeus vernalis lays its eggs in small balls of dung, 
which it rolls up for that purpose; but if it meets with a sheep- 
pasture, it is wise enough to adopt what it finds ready made. 
The caterpillar of the common yellow butterfly fastens itself to 
a wall by means of a silk thread, which, to insure its adhesion, 
is attached to a flat preparatory web laid on the stone. But 
upon being furnished with a piece of muslin, instead of the lat- 
ter, it fastened ilie thread without any previous preparation. 
Thus, many other insects, if deprived of the substances which 
they commonly use for their nests, will find substitutes in some- 
thing else- On a similar principle of accommodation, many 
of them alter their plans if disconcerted by an accident ; va- 
rying them in such a manner as to meet the exigencies of 
the new case. The end of a cylindrical cell, constructed for 
the head of a caterpillar, having been cut off, and there be- 
ing no room to replace it properly, the animal changed its 
place and adapted it to receive the tail ; makijig a new head- 
piece at the other end. In the beautiful geometrical Vveb of tiie 
garden-spider, many guys are required to }ceep it tense, and to 
prevent it from being blown away by the wind. These, howr 
ever, cannot be fixed by any invariable rule, as they depend on 
the forms and distances of the various supports. Moreover, it 
is easy to see that they are distributed always according to the 
necessities of the case. If the position of a branch is altered, 
or a support taken away, a new guy is caa'ried out to sonic con- 
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veuieiit part ; and, when it comes to blow, the s[)ider may be 
seen strengthening liis standing rigging, exactly at the places 
where his building is in w*ant of most support. Dr Darwin re^ 
marked that a wasp, which he w^atched, attempted to carry 
away a large fly which it had caught ; when, after various at» 
tempts, in which the wind, by acting on the dead animars wings, 
had impeded its flight, it alighted on the ground with its prize, 
snippeef off the wings, and then bore away the carcase with ease. 
The same has been observed in the case of other insects, com- 
pelled, after several trials, to the necessity of biting away one 
part after another, till they had reduced their prey to a size ca- 
pable of entering their holes. In bees and ants, the resources 
of this nature are endless ; but some of thorn were formerly no- 
ciced in our remarks on Huber’s work ; and we have now no 
cpace to dwell much longer on this subject. 

That insects have the power of communicating iheif ideas, or 
intentions and wishes to each other, seems fully ascertained ; not 
only by the very pointed experiments of Huber, but by many 
other observers. A single ant is known to commuiiicale its dh- 
covery of a piece of prey to its fraternity ; and, in the same way, 
both these and other insects, when unable to execute some par- 
ticular thing alone, are known to go and fetch assistance. Ac- 
cording to Huber, the antenna* arc the organs of communica- 
tion, and the intelligence is conveyed by particular modes of 
contact. 

But must draw our remarks to a close, and take leave of 
these two dense volumes, which, if wc understand aright, are to 
be followed by two more, containing the classification and no- 
menclature. With respect to the part that we have gone 
through, it appears most unnecessarily tedious and incumber- 
ed. There is a sort of flourish of trumpets before each new ac- 
tor appears on the stage, which occupies time and space that 
might have been much better employed. Why tw^o authors,, of 
deep reading, and fully masters of their subject, should have ad- 
opted the style and manner of common school-books and storiea 
for good boys, we cannot see ; as wc presume they did not w rite 
hir children. Palcy is rather dry and apborismatic, we admit — 
and new and then too logical and priggish ; but he conies to the 
point, and^ells his story in a few words. It is cjuite easy for 
Messrs Kirby and Spence to take the happy medium ; and as 
thfire is no want of matter, they can surely be under no ne- 
cessity of seeking relief in words. If a single idea must be spun 
out i ito a ouarto, wc admit the convenience of such proceed- 
ings ; but the race of insects is a busy one : There are deeds 
in abundance to record; and we therefore think, with ancient 
that it would be best done with ‘ j?ocos palahras. ’ 
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Art. VI. 1. La Suisse dans V Inter ct de V Europe, Geneve. 

1821. 

2. Lett re d V Auteur de La Suisse dans V Ini ercl dc V Europe, 

Basic, 1821. 

,3. Replique^ Geneve, 1822. 

^HE publications before us have created a great sensation in 
^ Switzerland, and even in France, where the first and most 
important of theiir has been suppressed bj the Censors. It has 
been attributed to General Jomini, but we believe quite incor- 
rectly — especially since we find that, in a work since published 
by him, he has praised it exceedingly. 

It appears that General Sebastiani, in his place in the Cham- 
ber of llcputics, did, in the course of last year, lay it down, as 
an axicjm received by all men versed in military science, that, 
in the event of a serious war widi Germany, France qf'ne» 
cessiUfy take ruilitary possession of Switzerland, ‘ Afin de se ren- 
‘ dre iiiaitresse des versans du Ilhin et du Danube, et de cou- 
‘ vrir ses frontieres en mena^ant cellos de rennemi.' 

Such a declaration was well calculated to excite both alarm 
and animadversion among the Swiss ; and it has given rise to 
the discussions now before us, upon the resources, political and 
111 Hilary, of the Helvetian States, as compared with th% ofien- 
sive means of France and Austria against them; in which the 
justice, policy, and propriety in a military point of view, of such 
a warlike occupation, are all closely and warmly contested. 
This discussion must be interesting to every nation in Europe, 
and, we trust, will attract the attention of all statesmen who 
look beyond the intrigues of the day, and have an honest de- 
sire to rest their pretensions to fame upon the solid foundation 
of general good, and a spirit something more than national. 

Poor and steril as Switzerland is, compared with the great 
States to the east and north of her, she has always held a pro- 
minent place in the history of Europe, at least since the days 
of Caesar ; and, to the soldier, the politician, and the man of 
science, she must always present an ample field of instruction 
and pleasure. ' To the first, indeed, she is invaluable; ofiering, 
from her central situation, and her peculiarly strong features, a 
rare combination for tiie study of war, both upon the grand 
scale of territorial and stratageticaJ operations, and the not less 
ititerosting or difficult part which appciytains to tactics and par- 
tisan activity. 

The indecision of her modern politics has formed a strange 
contrabt with the bravery and independent temper of her peo- 
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ple.> It has beeipi observed by some one, that elevated sUua- 
ttdns give elevated sentiments; if it were so, the unrivalled 
grandeur of her scenery should have long ago produced a policy 
as lofty and as immovable as the mountains which overspread 
her. But it is not yet, we trust, too late ; and it well becomes her 
patriotic spirits to consider of the best means to be adopted for 
placing their country in such an independent situation among 
the nations of Europe, as will enable her to maintain a liberm 
and suitable policy. The task, we conceive, would not be a 
hard one. Untainted by the degrading vices which attend up- 
on the luxurious wants of richer countries, the population of 
Switzerland presents that mixture of knowledge, simplicity, and 
national enthusiasm, which promises most success to the labojurs 
of a generous and high-minded statesman. Every thing that 
is dignified and noble should characterize the government of 
this beautiful and stupendous country, — this citadel of Europe, 
which seems marked by the hand of nature as the place, of all 
others, where simplicity of manners, and integrity in politics, 
might be securely lodged, guarded from internal corruption by 
its poverty, and safe from external violence by its strength. 

Surely it Is worth the attention of enlightened politicians of 
all countries, to ascertain the reason why Switzerland, witli so 
much a]:^tness of situation, and with a population at once ro- 
bust, brave, and intelligent, should never have interposed to 
check the ambition and violence of her neighbours — never have 
striven to appease those quarrels which, arising among sur- 
rounding nations^ have so often deluged themselves and her 
with blood ? — why she is of so much importance ip war, and so 
little respected in peace? — why her soldiers are so much sought 
after by those who make no scruple of treating the nation itself 
with contempt r Italy, Germany and France, warring and 
vrasted by turns, have ever found in her a subject of iiUrigiie,— 
sometimes an interested ally, always a recruiting station, but 
never a mediator. Has this arisen from her weakness? Cer- 
tainly not ; her natural strength must be great, or she would 
long ago have formed an integral part of some of the power- 
ful nations which surround her. There must, then, be some 
error in the form or policy of her government, by which tlio 
interests of the nation, and the rights of humanity, have been 
sacrificed to individual and corporate incapacity or corrup- 
tion. As French or Austrian, force, or French or Austrian 
gold predominated, so h^s Switzerland oscillated like a pendu- 
lum, until ^ point d'argent, point de Suisse, ' has become prover- 
stinging expression, which could never have been earn- 
iKi by Ute hoinelyi honest iubabitunts of the fitjLountaius, but which 
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has been justly used to characterise the illiberal and selfish policy 
of the cantonal and federal ffovernments. The truth is, that the 
liberty conquered from the Mouse of Hapsburgh has been most 
uneaually distributed. Of right it was the glorious patrimony 
.of all; but in fact it has become the property of some privi- 
leged classes, who have unjustly detained it from other portions 
of the confederation ; and the heart-burnings and disputes oc- 
casioned by such a state of things, has nearly destroyed the 
tenpre by which it is enjoyed at all. Thus, the government 
’ of Berne, -aristocratical and overbearing, attempted to domineer 
over the Pays de Vaud, until the inhabitants of that country 
appealed, in 1796, to the French against their injustice. These 
last readily undertook, as inheritors of the rights of the Dukes 
of Savoy, to arrange the affair ; French troops poured in, and 
bloodshed and wretchedness followed their interference. 

The Orisons long refused to grant to the prayers and re- 
monstrances of the inhabitants of the Valteline, the Bormeo 
and the Cliiavenna, a community of political and civil rights; 
and, when an opportunity offered, the latter willingly placed 
themselves under the rule of the Cisalpine Ptcpublic established 
by Buonaparte. And thus it again appeared, that the natural 
course of injustice is to beget hatred, division, weakness, and 
loss of character. A generous and simple policy is the only 
one suited to a generous and simple people. Proud of their 
honesty and poverty, the statesmen of Switzerlitnd shoT?ld cast 
far from them the pitifulness of intrigue, and the meanness of 
avarice. The country of William Tell was not freed by him 
to become a bqll for kings to kick at; nor were his country- 
men destined by nature to become the guards of every rich and 
sullen despot, who trembled at the just hatred of his subjects. 

It is with sincere pleasure that we discover, in the publica- 
tions before us, the dawnings of a better spirit ; and it should 
be the object of all Swiss patriots to spur it into action. Upon 
the moral character of a nation, depends its permanent great- 
ness; and they should consider what an enormity it is to fight 
the battles of others, without any interest but that of their pay. 
To sell the blood of its'subjects for sordid gain, — to hire out the 
men whose strength and courage ought to be the safeguaid of 
their own country,— is a baseness degrading to actual dejs})otism. 
But in a free nation it is disgusting ; and when its object is 
to assist tyrants in subjugating the enlightened spirit of the age 
to their Gothic pretensions, it becomes a wickedness too detest- 
able to admit of a raomfenVs argument, and gives but little hope 
that any permanent system, of enlarged policy can be pursued 
•by a people among wnom suck a practice prevails. 
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To reform themselves in these particulars, ought to be the 
fiv>t step of the Swiss, if they wish to have the force of pijblic 
opinion with them in the praiseworthy effort which they seem 
disposed to make for assuming the high and honourable situa^ 
tion of an independent and liberal people. If surrounding na*- 
tions, obstinate to remember griefs, will not accept of this re- 
formation as a guarantee of the purity of thdr determinations, 
it will be time enough to teach them moderation when the mo- 
ment of aggression upon their part arrives. Until it docs 
rive, milmiess of language, a conciliatory spirit, and internal 
][)reparation, will be iar more efficacious than any sophistical 
arguments to palliate or defend what was really wrong in the 
conduct of the Swiss Government — (we allude to the passage of 
the Allies). It would be far more becoming, also, at a time 
when they w^ish to impress a general belief in the purity of their 
future intentions; but the world is no longer, to be auped by 
such dimsy observations as occur in the work before us, about 
the members of the Holy Alliance and their obsequious king- 
lets. 

In speaking thus warmly and openly, we are well persuaded 
that we shall give no offence to any enlightened Swiss Patriot. 
We believe that there arc in that country many men as anxious 
as we can be, that such severe but wholesome truths should be 
repeated, until they become engraven upon the hearts of their 
countrymen;^ and we know there arc multitudes who feel that 
the soil which gave birth to the heroes of Morat and Morngar- 
ten may be inoependent and respected, even though the Tuil- 
leries should be guarded by naturahborn Frencl^men. 

The neutrality of Switzerland has been declared inviolable by 
the great Powers. Will it be respected ? — or is this to be only 
another specimen of the facility w ith which great powers promise 
what they never mean to perform ? Such arc the questions 
which occupy the minds of all thinking Swiss, who reflect upon 
the situation of their country. The answer, however, involves no 
mystery. What, do the great powers think their interest real 
or imaginary? — that they will pursue with'a warmth and per- 
^ tinacity unmitigated by any attention to' justice or humanity. 
The proof of this is broad, and visible upon the map of Eu- 
rope. JNevertheless, it is very probable that Austria, at this 
momeii^sincerely desires that the neutrality of Switzerland 
may be preserved inviolate. The whole of Italy Is in he^r grasp 
from Venice to Genoa, from Milan to Girgcnte in Sicily. She 
means to keep it ; and therefore she can^ have no desire to sec 
the French find an opening, through Switzerland, to attack her 
at the most important point of her communications with the 
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Hereditaf*y States. The stricter the neutrality of Swit^-erland^ the 
more solemnly that neutrality shall be declared, the firmer her 
possession of Italy becomes. This is her share of the Holy Al- 
liance ; and Hanover and Turkey may, for aught we know, be 
the price at which Russia and Prussia lend their aid to protect 
the sacred rights of' Helvetia. 

France then, whose monarch sits upon a tottering throne, is 
the country to be looked to as most dangerous; and this, ac- 
cordingly, is the view the author ‘ de La Suisse dans Tlntcret 
de TEprope’ takes of the subject, directing all the weight of his 
arguments against France, for which the declaration of Genei'al 
Sebastian! affords him a fair pretext. But the wheel of fortune 
continues to turn — affairs may change — Europe is any thing 
but settled — the deluge of the French Revolution has subsided 
—the warm mud has teemed with life, and produced its mon- 
sters; but the fermentation still continues. Good seed has been 
sown in ihe new soil; and the world, with reason, expects a rich 
and grateful harvest. Spain and Portugal have already reaped 
theirs ; but Greece and Italy ! are they to be forgotten ? Can 
we talk or think of freedom, and be silent about tkejn ^ — the mo- 
ther and the claughter ? Have they not struggled, and fought, 
and bled in the ^orioua cause? ana shall we regard them with 
silent indifference,' because the Turkish scimitar flashes in ihe 
eyes of the one, and the dull Austrian blight has passed over 
the fair face of the other ? The probability and the propriety 
of these two countries becoming free and independent, should 
be taken into any calculation, having for its object a lasting and 
honourable neutrality for Switzerland; without that, all con- 
clusions upon the subject are likely to be vain and chimerical. 

Ffiince, again, should be considered under two aspects, — 
France under the sway of the Bourbons, and France once more 
free herself, and offering freedom to others. We repeat, that it is 
by an enlarged and liberal policy alone, that the Swiss Confeder- 
ation can expect to gain the support of enlightened politicians, 
and the good opinion of other nations. And here it is that we 
differ from the author * de La Suisse, * &c., who has committed 
the great error of considering Italy as of right and irrevocably 
belonging to Austria; whereas we consider her as of riglit be- 
longing only to her own population. He professes to enter into 
a didactic critical examination of the policy, justice, and military 
propriety of General S^astianfs project; and, after some com- 
monplace observations, relative to the folly of ambition, and to 
the disagreement between the moral and geographical bounda- 
ries of nations, he very simply observes, Uiat the Congress of 
Vienna should have enaeavoured to correct them.’ ‘ Autant que 
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^ le respect pour Tindependance, et pour la justice, pouirait le 
‘ comporter. ’ What follows is such an odd mixture of apology 
for, and censure upon, the Allies, for not having done so, that 
we feel a disposition to give it entire. 

^ On a deja fait observer, que jamais occasion plus favourable ne 
s’etait presentee pour asseoir solidement un systeme pacifique; mais 
e’eut §t6 trop attendre du desinteressenient des nations et de la po- 
litique transcendantc dc leurs chefs, que de supposcr, dans cette 
memorable rCmnion de 1815, Toubli des invasions, des spoliations, 
des injustices, des humiliations, dont tous avoient eu a souiFrir et 
Fadoption dc cette politique large et desiutcre6s6e, dont les conve- 
nances de la famille europeenne, rcclamaient 1 application. Lorsqu'on 
juge la conduite des personnages induens dans les grandes transac- 
tions politiques, on ne doit pas perdre de vue, que les relations natu- 
relles des peoples entre eux, sont hostiles ; que Fart de confondre 
leurs interSts est un des plus beaux problemcs de la civilisation, et 
qu*n n’est peut-^tre pas donn6 aux homnics de le rosoudre jamais 
completement. Les nations ont une individualite qui a ses instincts ; 
ct le premier de tous est, celui de leur propre conservation. L'his- 
toire montre le genie de la nation Fran^aisc tellcment portc aux con- 
qu^tes ; dans les guerres de la Revolution, la France avait deploye 
une force militaire, si ecrasante pour tous les 6tats, qu*unc occasion 
de FafFaiblir et de 'se donner centre elle des garapties futures dut 
^tre avidement saisie. Elle dut Fetre surtout, pareeque chacun 
avait la conviction que Fenchaineincnt, presque miracuJeux des causes 
et des chances qui avaient amen^ des ev^neroens imprevus, ne se re- 
aliserait point deux fois, et que le moment etoit unique pour s as- 
surer, soit une bonne part d'indemnit^s gux depuis des vaincus, soit 
des moyens dc ^urite pour Favenir. * — ‘ Telle 6tait la disposition 
generalc des agjms diplomatiques reunis a faris d’abord, puis ti Vi- 
enne en 1814. ^I^yons queiles etaienl plus particulierement les vues 
de chacun. Le |puvernenient Anglais est exclusif et personnel plus 
franchement qu'aucun aulrc, ct il doit I’ctrc. Les interets de cette 
nation puissante peuvent s’isoler, jusqu’ii un certain point, de ceux 
du Continent. Les Anglais n’ont en quelque sorte qu'un pied a terre 
en I^opc. L’univers est le doniainc de leur commerce, celui-ci sup- 
pose^ entrfetietit ie gigantesque ^tablissemcnt de leur marine, 1© ^ 
commerce fournit aux impots, au credit et aux besoins croissans : il 
faut qu‘il subsiste ct s’etende, on que FAngleterre tombe.. La do- 
mination des mers est done un besoin politique de FAngleterre, dans 
le principe, assur^ment trds legitime de sa propre conservation. ’ 

* ♦ * * * — < Mais la France rendue a la paix rentrait dans ses avan- 
tages naturcis. Sa position centrale en Europe, la vaste 6tendue de 
ses c6tes, la richesse ct la vgriete de ses productions, Findustrie 
active ct les dispositions avantureuses de ses habitans, tout devait . 
faire picsager aux Anglais que lossque la France aurait repris une 
jaSsieite tranquille, et son rang, elle ponrrait devenir le centre et une 
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reunion d'efforts vers le but de rafFrancliIscment dcs mcrs. La HoU 
lande d^chuc en puissance, n'ofFrait aux Anglais aucun sujet d’in- 
quietude comme rivale ; mais il importait a leur politique, de la 
90ustrairc a Tiniluence rran9ai6C, et la creation dii royaume des 
Pays Bas n'a pas eu d’autre objet. Les postes de Gibraltar et do 
Malthe suffisaient bien a assurer la domination des Anglais dans la 
Meditcrrance, mais il leur convenait d'ayoir cn Italic un port sur et 
commode, lequel put ^galement recevoir au besoin, un corps d’armee, 
. pour seconder leure allies dans les plaines de Lonibardic et du Pie- 
inont, contre les invasions dr' leurs ennemis natnrels, redevenus forts 
et par consequent entreprenans. La possession dc Genes 6tait ad- 
mirabh^ sous ces rapports. On Toccupait ; mais la pretention de le 
garder aurait 6prouv6 de grands obstacles. On le dt donner au lloi 
de Sardaigne, ce qui revenait au meme pour le fond des choses. 
Les droits (run peuple independant furent sacridcs a la politique de 
TAngleterre, couverte du pretexte de la paix future de TEurope. 
Chacune dcs puissances avait des lors scs vues particuliercs, qu’elle 
ec justifiait (‘galement sur le principc de sa propre conservation* 
C’est ainsi que la Russio s^appuyant des derniers evenemens, pre-* 
tendit a la protection exclusive de la Pologne, pour couvrir ses pro- 
pres frontieres, c*cs^t ainsi que la Prusse se fit indemniser aux depens 
de la Saxe et des provinces d’outre Rhin, enlevees aux Frangais. 
C’est ainsi, 'enfin, que i’ Autriche, dotee du royaume de Venise, qu'elle 
ajoutait au Milanais, au Tyrol, et a ses autres provinces contigues, 
cstima qu*il ctait necessaire a la surete de ses possessions dltaJie, dc 
rctenir la propri(>te des trois Vallecs qui d la suite des crises de la 
Revolution et de Ja guerre avaient implore sa protection. ’ — [Vide 
page 5 to 9.) 

We wish just to remark hero, that the policy attributed to 
England must have been soon lost sight of, — as, in consetjuence 
of our bombardment of Algiers, and the subsequent depression 
of the Baibary Powers, nearly the whole of the carrying trade 
in the Mediterranean has been monopolized by the Genoese. 
After this little of the authors political feeling, and the 

sort of spirit which actuates the great Powers, he enters into 
the military part of his subject. 

We are informed that the Valtelline, the Chiavenna, and 
the Bormeo, three valiies dependent upon the Grisons, but e- 
qual to lliem in population, disgusted by a refusal, on the part 
■of the latter, to grant them an ecjuality of political riglits, threw 
themselves into the arms of Napoleon, by whom they were in- 
corporated with the Cisalpine republic, — the similarity of cus- 
toms, manners, climate, language, and religion, favouring this 
amalgamation with the population of the Milanese. After a 
period of fifteen years had elapsed, tlie Grisons, presuming 
upon the ruin of Buonaparte, reclaimed these valiies ; but re- 
fusing still to grant to their inhabitants the rights they so justly 
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f^emandcd) Auatriii found no difficult In preserving the rich 
spoil as a part of her newly acquir^ lerritory ; the advan> 
tages derived from the possession weighing more with jjier then 
the evil of supporting rebellions snhj^s against their le^tiiua^e 
masters, — doubtless because those masters were not crowned. 
These advantages wwe not small. The %iiltclline, through 
flows the Adda, fertile, and containing 80,000 inbabi- 
secures, in a space of twenty teagn^ a commodious com- 
-^^lianication between the and the Mihmese. The Chin- 

?^ifaina is the key of the Grisons, opening, by the pass of the 
Sphigen, into the higher valley of the Rhine, and enabling 
the Austrians to forestal the French in the eastern parts of 
Swit^fland, if need be. The other powers assembled in Con- 
4^re^ in despite of the remonstrances of the Grisons, let this 
.pass; beings says the author, absorbed in ihe aflairs of Po- 
land, Gallicia, Belgium and Saxony; in other words, too much 
occupied in, securing their own spoliations to care about what 
Austria did, provided she . interfered not wdih them. But, 
says the author, if the negociators had come to Congress w ith 
what he calls ideas purely European, and a* desire to ensure a 
permanent stale of peace, they w'ould have considered Switzer- 
land as a great natural fortress, destined to prevent Austria and 
France from coming into contact ; and, following up this idea, 
should have proceeded to * enceindre cettc agglomeration de 
republiqiies, d’une frontiere facile h d^fendre, et rt'gler par d’eqirit- 
ables indemnit^s, les leclamations auxquelles KinterSt de la surete du 
pays aurait pu donner lieu. £n tra^ant cette frontiere on aurait eu 
6gard a cc que les Sutsses ne peuvent jamais avoir centre leur voi- 
sins des vues agressives, — on aurait donn6 d ce pays dont le gouvernc- 
ment federatif est essenticllement pacifique, tous les defiles, les cols, 
les passages, qui peuvent etre aisement gardes. En tra^ant la Itgne 
de demarcation avec les 6tats voisins, on aurait attribue aux Sulsses, 
non seulement les erdtes, mals le glacis qui aide a les dofbndre ; on 
aurait d^truit Jes routes miiitaircs qui avaient ete coiistruites pour 
mettre Tltalie en France, et qui sont un encouragement permanent 
h des tentatives reciproquement liostiles ; on aurait, en un mot, mul- 
tiplie les obstacles a entreprendre, eC les moyens de resister. ’ 

project of destroying the superb rpadfe of the Simplon 
anif Mont Cenis, we regard as shortsighted and barbarous; 
but we shall have occasion to speak of this more at large in ano- 
ther part of this article; ^contenting ourselves, for the present, 
with observing, that the Austrians having no right, injustice or 
reason, to be in Itidy at all, we ^ould have expected from a 
lover of liberty a recommendation to that power to resign such 
unjust pretensions, and to quit the country,, rather than contem- 
for their security the destruction of the fuieet existing 
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mimnmmtM of the gcoius and industry of man. Passingi liovr- 
€ver, from this, our author thus describes ihp geograjpby of 
Switzerland, with a view to his account of the campaign or 1 799>..; 
by th^ result of which be proposes to prove the impolicy , of 
a,iiy attempt upon the part of the French to take military poa- 
sessian of Italy. 

* La Suisse et^la Savoie neutralis^es, forment ensemble unc figure 
que se rapproclie^^^.^riangle rectangle, dont Tangle droit serai t a 
Schaffhouse, lea 'deipt autres au Mont-du-Chat, et au Munstertbal, 
fronti^e du Tyrol. X#*hopothenuse de ce triangle est d'environ 90 
lieues, Je c6t6 moyen de 65, et le petit c6t^ de 40 lieues. La direc- 
tion de la base est est-nord-est. Cette base condne a la Savoie, au 
Pieniont, et au Milanais, le c6t4 moyen, a la France et k la Souabe, 
le petit c6t6 a la Souabe et au Tyrol. L’angle sud-oue^ forme un 
saillant sur la France. Le lihin et le Rhone qui prenmmt. leur 
source au milieu de la base du triangle, suivent a pen pr^ la direc- 
tion de son grand c6t6, savoir, le premier, au K£«, puis au nord par 
les Orisons, le second au SO. par le Vallais. L*un et Tautre.cour- 
ent entre deux des plus hautes chaines des Alpes. Une chaine se- 
condaire forin6e par le Jura en lignes redoublees, 8*etend du fort de 
T Eel use j usque pres de Schaff house, on elie ne s’ouvre que pour 
donner passage aux eanx de TAar, do la Reuss, de la Limath, et de 
la Thur. Le vaste bassin form^ par cette chaine secondaire, et par 
la ligne intericurc des tnontagnes primitives, est coupe de cliaines in- 
terrompues, d*cp6rons detaches, de va)16cs profondcs, de torrens, de 
rividres et de lacs. Les deux grandes vall6es du Rhin et du Rh6ne, 
communiquent avec ce bassin par dc$ cols 6troit8 et des passages 
plus ou moins difficiles, dans quelques uns de ces passages, on a pra- 
tique des routes pour le commerce. Le grand triangle de la Suisse, 
interpose au milieu du continent, fait par son angle le plus algu, une 
aaillie sur la France et sur la Savoie, non neutralis6e : Tautre angle 
aigu de la Suisse, 8*avancc sur les etats de la maison d'Aulriche. Le 
jneste est limits par la Savoie, Ic Pi6mont, et le Duch^ de Baden. * 

Now, it seems that the French Directory in 179S determined^ 
for the purpose of forwarding a vast plan of campaign against 
the Allies, to take military possession of Switzerland, seduced, 
says the author, * par Tdspoir de piller le trdsor d'un pays ami, 
‘ et d’eblouir les Franqais par un plan gigantesque. * The pil- 
lage of Switzerland could not be any very great temptation ; 
bdt the opportunity afforded by the unjust pretensions of the 
oligarchy of Berne to rule the Paysde Vand, and the g^eral dis- 
sentions between the aristocratic and democratic cantons, was too 
great for the virtue of the French Government, of whose genius 
and spirit of justice^ we cannot give a better example than by 
quoting a passage, npj; from our author, who may be rejected as 
an interested witnesai, but from the history of General Servan, 
who had been Minister of' War when the Duke of Brunswick 
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]nv<«ded FranM^-^ of uncommon talent^ practical and 
theoretical, and wfml too honest to excuse his CounUymen at 
^ the expense of tmm* 

^ * Le gouvernement Fran^ass, fid^ & son systlfme de propt^nHsmt 
dhrecthnal^ n’^tait cependant pas encore sathfait. 11 voulait renrer* 
ser eutidrement I'antique constitution lielv^ique, et lui substituer 
une ibnne de gouvernement combin^e sur les ^toens de la con* 
stitiition Fran^aise, ainsi qu*en Italic et en Batavie, car il n*y avail 
plus 4u*une bonne constitution, pour les mcmtagnes de la Suisse 
oomme pour les marais de la Hollande, et les plahies de la Lom* 
bardie ; pour un people pasteur ou agricole comtne pour un people 
assentidlement commer^ant ; pour les cfimats du midi comme pour 
ceux du nord. Quels que fussent les r6gion8, la temperature, le 
caractdre, les moeura, Fetendue, la position topographiquc, la po- 
pulatioii, les habitudes, il n’y avait plus qu’une bonne forme de 
gotivemement, et la Suisse, dont Theure dtait venue, devait se 
soumettre a accuellir un acte consttiutiorinel qui r6unissait tous les 
cantons en une seole republique. * 

The author before us thinks the injustice of this scheme 
was also the immediate cause of the losses of the Frencli in 
I79S. In this wc cannot agiee with him : and we shall endea- 
vour to point out where we think him in error, observing, that 
in the general impolicy of life act we entirely agree, although 
we thorn that his just indignation, or something dse, has a little 
blinded him to tiie true causes of failure. 

Having given the numbers of the opposing armies and their 
positions, and described tlie most important points, upon which 
. he says their manoeuvres turned, he rapidly sketches the History 
of the Campaign of 1799 ; by which it appears that the French, 
besides an arm^ in Naples under MacDonald, had 157,000 men^ 
distributed as follows^ 

50.000 men under Schdrer, in the strong position of the Adige» 

42.000 under Massena, in Switzerland. 

40.000 under Jourdan, in Suabia — (the army of the Danube.) 

2^,000 upon the Rhine under Bernadotte — (army of obser* 

— vation.) 

157,000 


iliti 

T|^e Allies, to oppose this force, had 169,000 men, tlms placed^ 

66.000 under the Archduke Cbarles^the army of SuMbh^ 

18.000 in the Voralberg. 

18.000 in the Tyrol. 

7,000 in the Orisons* # 

36.000 upon the Adi^ 

S!4,ooo at Vurtyboori^^ilie $my of 


169,000 
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~In A^ditioa to which, the Russian army pf 70,000 men ivas 
advanrinj? t6 tteir support. The plan of campaign 
was to engage the attention of the Archduhe by the advance 
of Joiddan^s army to the Danube, while Massena seized up- 
on' the Tyrol, for the puipc^ of cutting the communication 
between the Austrian army of the Danube, and that of Italy, 
and, by menacing the flanks and rear of the last, oblige it to re- 
treat from the strong posuion of the Adige. Jourdan accord- 
ingly advanced to Sie eastern end of the X«ake of Constance, 
his left feeling towards the Danube; but the almost impregnable 
post of Feldkirk upon the Rhine, being occupied in force by 
General Hotze, a Swiss in the service of Au^ria, a man of re- 
markable talent, and intimately acquainted with the countiy, it 
became Impossible to establish a direct communication with Mas- 
sena, who had by this time seized upon the Grisons, and die 
bead of the valley of the Adige. To remove tins obstacle^ many 
desperate attacks were made upon Fddkirk, but without suc- 
cess. Hotze was successful in repelling theiq all ; and Jourdan, 
pressed by the Archduke, and ^ving battle at Stockach, was 
defeated, and retired hastily to his base of operations on the 
Rhine. In this dilemma, Massena|j;^o darea not move down 
the valley of the Adige, while uncertain of Jourdan^s fate, and 
having Hotze and E^lgarde in his rear, took every measure 
that the most consummate skill could dictate, to preserve pos- 
session of the ground he had gained, expecting the resuh of 
Scherer’s op^ations ; but Sch^iw was also beaten ; and the 
Russians having formed a junction with the army of Italy, be 
was forced back upon and through the Milanese, by which all 
the French positions in the Orisons were turned, while Bel- 
garde from the Tyrol, and Hotze from Feldkirk, attacked them 
in front ; and to add to their difficulties, the p^ty cantons rose 
in arms upon their rear, and cut off some of their posts of 
communication. 

In this dilemma, Ma^na performed woi^ers ; he bad fbni- 
fied the defile of Luccieltstieg, the key of the Orisons frogi tb£ 
Voralberg, and Hotze attacked it in vain. Belgarde was de- 
feated by Lecourbe; but a rapid movement by the latter upon 
Bdengdna was necessary to s^ve die pites of St Gothard from 
the' Ruiisians, and gave the FHndh it nhw position, which ex- 
tended from the valley of the Teccind id the Lake of Constance. 
Jourdan had before this time quitted His army, and Massena 
was invested with the thief command* He endeavoured to 
maintain himself in fhe^^riaons; but the Gallant Hotze, at the 
bead of his enraged icmfflry^en, cihee more attacked thb defiie 
of Lucciensiii^ and, in deq^ite of its strength, natural and ar- 
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tindal, carried , it with a headlong chargC 5 and^ Masiena auit'* 
ipg all his post^ Cell back upon his second line of defences ; butf 
being pressed by superior forces, he was driven out of Zuricb» 
and finally concentrated the greatest part of his forces behind 
the Limatn, and prepared for new efforts. An opportunity was 
soon afforded him. An order from Vienna obliged the Arch- 
duke to send a great portion of his left wing to reinforce the 
army of Italy, a body of 20,000 Russians under Korkosow, 
being destined to replace them in Switzerland. Massena seiz- 
^ the moment between Uie departure of the former, and the 
arrival of the latter; and attacking the posts of tlie Allies, got 
possession of St Gothard with the vallies of the Reus^ Switz, 
Claris, and the Valais; pushed parties on the Usnaefa and 
Pfeffikojiy north of the Zurich See; and endeavouted to bring 
on a general battle, which die Archduke refused, although re- 
inforced by the 20,000 Russians under Korkasow. The bonv 
bardment of Philipsbourgh upon the Rhine, by General Mli!- 
ler induced him to fly to its assistance with a considerable por- 
tion of his army, 4t die very moment that Suwarrow, with his 
Russians of the army of Italy, advanced by the passes of St 
Gothard to take the French line in flank and rear, and to place 
it between two fires. 

The sagacious Massena once more seized the happy moment;' 
defeated Korkasow and Hotze, cut their couimuiiications, and 
pushed them across the Rhine ; and then^ with incredible acti- 
vity, marched back in time to support bis right wing under 
ILecourbc, who, pressed by Suwarrow, was upon the point of be- 
ing overpowerea in the Muttenthal near Switz. Suwarrow suf- 
fered great loss, and saved himself with difficulty in die Rhin- 
thal; and Korkasow having again advanced, was again defeated 
by the indefatigable Massena, who remained master of Switzer- 
land, as the beaten armies were not able to unite except behind 
the illiine and the Lake of C'onstance, with the loss of baggage, 
artillery, and nearly half their original numbers* The brave 
end skilful Hotze fell at the first attack upon the Allies. His 
death was an overwhelming calamity^ deeply regretted, and im- 
possible to repair.. 

Now, with this brief abstract of the campaign before us, let us 
examine the chain of reasoning by wbich this author endeavours 
to show, that the ill success or die French, was owing entirely to 
their urgent occupation of Switzerland. We admit willingly, 
that, os a general axiom, injustice and violence in politics are 
sure to recoil upon the heads of the perpetrators ; but we must 
be careful not to attribute a paitLcular emci to a general, if we 
can find an immediate 8nd pturtioular pause sufficient to account 
belt 
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The IVench armies were^ the author says, at that time nu- 
merous, eifthusiastic and confident, commanded by cxceileiYt 
generals, and directed, under a conjunction of tlie most favour- 
able circumstances, towards the execution of a gigantic plan of 
conquest, the details of which were conducted with the most 
consummate skilK Massena, he says, committed no fault ; his 
Lieutenants rivalled him in resource and intelligence. Jour- 
dan was a good general, Scherer not a bad one ; and yet, ^ Ic 
sang avoit coulc par torrens, la valeur, Thabilite, la fortune, 
avaient seconde les Frati 9 ais ; et cependant ils se retrouvaient 
^ en Suisse exactement dans la position d’on ils 4taient pitirtis, 
^ en ouvrant avec un .projet d’offensive audacieuse, une cam* 
‘ pagne qui leur avoit enlev^ ITtalie. * 

Now, in the first place, it is not true that any very fortunate 
conjuncture of circumstances favoured the French, unless igno- 
rance and rapacity, upon the part of the Directory, fraud and ne- 
gligence ill their agents, want and misery in the armies, and dis- 
order in every branch of the civil administration, can be so called. 
Scherer was disliked by the army for his rapine and intrigues; 
Jourdan was a very respectable man, and a gallant soldier, but 
a very bad general; Massena was undoubtedly of singular abi- 
lity, but he had not the chief command at first; and the plan 
of the campaign was vicrous in the outset ; while the execution, 
with the exception of Masseiia’s part, was feeble and unskilful. 

Uy the plan of campaign, two things must be understood, — 
the general plan of the Directory, in a political point of view, 
against the Allies ; and the military scheme for the execution. 
Our present arguments apply to it only under the last point of 
view ; but let us first support our assertions. General Servan, 
in his history of the war, thus describes the state of France, 
from 1707 to the year tliat Napoleon assumed llie reinp of go- 
vernment. 

* Depuis le IS Fructidor, an 5 (4tli September 1797^, la situation 
de la France 6tait teujours plus aiHigeante. Dans Tintericur, ee 
n’etait que decouragement, ui^conteatcinent, desespoir, chacun voyait 
la guerre prete a ce rallumer .plus opini&tre et plus sangJante que 
jamais, et chacun 6tait convalncu que le directoire. pouvait le pre- 
venir. - ^ ^ * Les contributians iie semblaient sortir des mains du 
peuple que pour engraisser une mi6e de vampires qui devoraient sa 
substance, et venaient le braver dans sa mis6re par le faste le plus in* 
solent. - — - - Le commerce expirait, le numeraire disparaissait, la 
confiance s'evanouissait, le credit s'etergnait les arts, r^parateurs nc 
etaient nullemeiit ^ncour^^s ceux de pur agremeut otaient inappre* 

cics. Mais comn^ni Ics armees Franvaiscs jusqu’alors vic- 

iorieuses, avaient dies pu essuyer tout a coup de grands revers et 
leprouver des defaltes pretque CoUtiuudles? Par quelle raison iea 
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ftvaii onvues malgre la bravoure des soldats be 1^ ^ 

mussbes des bonds de la Brenta sar ceux de la .Bofsliida^ at ^ ebiai 
du Lech mt ceax du Uhin? Lisez la correspondaiMSti d^ 
rauXf vousy trottveres k chaque Kgne des planites sur le trop petit 
nombre de troupe d ieurs ordres, eemparbes d celles des rennemis ; ^ 
aur Pincurie et finsouciance du Dkectoire reiativement aux armbei* 
Lisex easuUe Jes instructions du Directoire* et voas ne pourrez vans 
empecAier d'etre revoitb de scs jdans giganteaquest et de ses ordres 
i^wbs d'attaquer psrtout et de pousser vivement roffensive avec des 
fbrees infiniment infeneares^ dissbminbes depuis le Bas Rliin jusq^e 
dans la Calabre, et dedsoldat^nawquant de tQUt» renfercn^a en partie 
dapsjijies villes dont on avait n^ligb ies approvistonncmens et les for- 
tificatiofis. £h ! Qae pouviuent contre tout les perils qui obsedateut 
la Prabce au dedans et au dehors, des homines on cupides, on Uvrbs 
tiniquement d leurs plaisirs, et profond^ment ignorans en administra- 
tion militaire et pditique ? It esi impossible de tracer ici le tableau 
fidble des dbchirementS de notre patrie ; pitisse une plume eloquente 
les offrir d la postbrite ^our eloigner d |ainaiil ies causes qui produtsi- 
jrent des elFets aussl funestes ! ’ 'And lie supports this by the rolloir* 
ing extract from a work, entitled * La Premiere Aunbe du Consulat 
de Bjknapartb. * 

< Le mdrite par-tout persecute, les hommes honnetes par-tout 
chassis des fonctions publiques, les brigands r^unis de toutes parts, 
dans tears infernales cavernes, des scblerats en puissance, des apo- 
logistes de la terreur a la tribune nationale, la spoliation retablie sous 
le litre d’emprunt forcb, Tassassinat prepare, et des milliers de vie- 
limes desfgnbes sous le litre d*otages, le signal du pillage, du meur- 
tre, de i'incendie, toujours au moment de ce fairc entendre dans unO 
proclamation de la patrie en danger ; memos cris, mc^mes hurlemens 
dans les clubs qu*en 1793, mbmes bourreaux, mbmes vicUmes ; plus 
de liberty, plus de proprieties, plus de surete pour les citoyens^ plus 
de finance, plus dc credit pour I’etat I L*Europe presque entiere, 
I’Amerique mOmc deebainees contre nous, des armbes en deroute, 
ritalie perdue, le territoire Francais presque envahl, tel etait, ii y a 
tm an, la position de la France ! * 

What a picture of weakness and distraction, of wickedness 
and folly in this proud rcvolutionitry j^ailamment! And was 
such a complication of disorders in m S^ate a favourable con- 
juncture of affairs? But the thin^' tfllly to be considered is 
the plan itself, and the mode of itp^^ecution. 

We have already extracted frdm the work the positions and 
force of the armies. The authof differs a Uttle in numbeh^' froth 
.^^rvan ; but we shall adopt hts statement^' which c6tncid[ea yitti 
cSiat of Mathieu Dumas. * r 

From Philipsbiirgh on the Rhine to the head of tbe d^flhtic^ 
aipoh an irregular line of abouf 400 miles, the French 
imiotMidng to 157,000 men, were divided into fijur corps, each 
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« com^paiuied ^i»iQi*aU,iiHlepeii4ent of each otberj and of 
l^tirs? subject to ell.die jealousies and dissentions attending cu- 
aUaceil armieB. The plan waii» 0 operate a combined move- 
ment» for the purpose of penetraUng by the Grisons and the 
,Tyf ol ; and thus, turning the positionsof the armies of the Danube 
and the AdigOi open a way to the heart of Austria Proper. 
Now, to give the chance of success to sudi apian, k would be 
necessary to have superior numbers—to have a perfect under- 
. standing between the generals^to be victorious in all prelimi- 
naiy attacks^tb be exact in calculations os to time, distance, &c.; 
—in short, to move krmies over an immen^ tract of difficult 
^bund as one would moye efaessmeo, which is evidently ithbq^ 
sible^ without such a run of fortune as it would ,be absiiira to 
expect in human transaaions. A single failure or mistake updu 
any one point of importance, would necessarily draw after it 
the failure of the whole plan; and the important points were 
multiplied beyond measure by such an immense extent being 
given to the combined movements. The inertpess of one ge- 
neral — the too great activity of another— rtlie dulness of a third, 
and a thousand other accidents, were each sufficient to ruin the 
hopes of the whole campaign, the plan of which we are justified in 
calling vicious at the outset, and incapable of great results ; be- 
cause no greater fault could be committed in war, than the en- 
deavour to unite several masses moving upon concentric tinc^ 
at a strategetical point, already in possession of an enemy su* 
perior in numbers, and who, from that circumstance, was al- 
ways enabled Co overwhelm the separated armies* 

§uch, however, was the plan : Let us now attend to iiB exe- 
cution. — Jourdan with his army broke up from Basle and 
Huningen, and advanced in such a direction, that he placed the 
Lake of Constance between Massena and himself, without a 
possibility of his being able to open his communication again, 
except by the post of Feldkirk, situated at the east end of the 
Lake ; but that post, one of the strongest in the world, was de- 
fended by 18,000 meOf and supported by 66,000 more under the 
Archduke Charles, who soon put a stop to Uie activity of Jourdan,. 
In the mean time, Massena pushed on by the ppposice side of 
Che Lake, attacked Feldkirk with a part of hi^ army, and, with 
she other part, seized npon tjbe Orisons, defended by 7000, and 
penetrated to the Tyi:ol occupied by 18,000 men. Thus it ap- 
pears, that 91,000 men, in possession of a strong central position, 
were attacked by two armies operating upon double exterior 
lipe%; separated by a lake, lyhose nnued force amounted to 
92,000 men. Cwjhl the result w h>r a moment doubtful ? 
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And is it not matter of wotidar thjit the not « 

annihilated? It i$ only necessary to read NapoIeonVcampaJjgd 
against WuriOser and Alvingi, to feel thmt'sudi Would hltve 
been thmr fate if he had commanded the Aastrians* Bat tbia 
Was not til; the 18,000 men in the Tyrol who gaarded the 
rear of the army of the Adiget and the 70,000 Rusisians who 
were upon the point cS reinforcing the latter, have not been 
redconed. How i 4 }parent then is the absurdity of expecting 
success under such circumstances ? 

It is certain, however, that Jourdan might have assembled his 
forces more in advance than he did, and that be might have 
evoi been upon the Liller before the Archduke had quitted the 
He would thus have insulated the post of Feldkirk, and, 
by taking it in reverse, while Massena attacked it in front, mi^t 
possibly have carried it. We will soppem so; and that Mas- 
iena and himself, had pushed on wiw joint forces to com- 
plete their success. The Archduke, having his army entire, 
might easily have rallied the remains of me defeated divi- 
sions upon himself, and upon the army of the Tyrol. Wc 
will allow near two- thirds of their whole number to cover the 
loss sustained by them, there still would have been a mass of 
96,0t)0 men, united under the command of one general, posted 
in a^trong country, to oppose the French, reduced by the at- 
tack upon Feldkirk and the Orisons — say to 76,000 — a vory 
moderate computation. What could be done ? Should they 
attempt to pass by the Voralberg upon the line of the Danube, 
the Russians, 70,000 strong, would have met them in front, 
while the Archduke cut their communication with Switzer- 
land, and attacked their flank. Suppose they attacked the 
Archduke in front, the Russians moving along the Danube 
cut their communications upon that line, confined them to 
Switzerland, and were ready to assist in crushing them in a ge- 
neral battle. Let us, however, giver them another chance; let 
us suppose that Scherer, with his 56,000 men, was so happy as 
to defeat the 36,000 Austrians posted upon the Adige; we say, 
so happy, because that position is almost impregnable to an at- 
tack in front ; and it could only be turned by Massena, along 
the valley of that river, the head 6( which was in bis possession. 
But Massena durst not, as we have seen, move down tliat valley 
with. an army in the Tyrol. The junction of the beaten army 
with the Archduke was then secure; and the latter, still pr6<p 
serving a central and commanding position, would have found 
himself at the bead of an imposing mass of about 120,^0 men ; 
llanking the army of if he attempted to penetude by 
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CSfurii^ia; dieckmgtiie united armies of Massenaand Jourdim; 
idid admirably situated to support and communicate with the 
Buasian army ; while the latter pushed along the line of the 
Danubei and turnckl the left of Jourdan*s position, with the 
choice, as we before stated, of confining him to Switzerland, cut 
off from his base, or of assisting the Archduke to overwhelm 
him in a general action. Suppose even that Scherer joined Mas- 
sena and Jourdan, their three armies would not have amounteil 
to 130,000 men, a force inadequate to insure any rapid and de^ 
cisive success against the Archduke, while the Russians might 
have acted as before. Is it necessary to go any further to prove 
that the plan of campaign was so vicious in the conception, and 
(thus fat) so badly executed as to be incapable of any beneficial 
result? 

Hitherto, then, the French were unsuccessful, from causes 
quite independent of their occupation of a free country. What 
was the cause of the favourable tom in their affairs? A court 
intrigue, says the authm*, which no man had a right to calcu<- 
late upon in arranging a plan of campaign ; but in this case it 
was not a court intrigue, but a change of plan, and perhaps 
not a bad one, upon the author’s own showing, at least un- 
der the existing circumstances, if instant success in Italy was 
important. The true answer however is, that the appoint- 
ment of Massena to the chief command was the cause of the 
success of the French. We have already seen with what in- 
finite talent that superlative captain conducted himself in this 
emergency, and* have only to recal the concluding part of his 
manoeuvres to find the secret of his success. To induce the 
Archduke to weaken his line, the wily Frenchman caused 
Philipsbourg to be bombarded by the army of observation 
under General Muller. The snare took ; and, pouncing like 
an eagle upon his prey, Massena defeated those in front of 
him, turned upon the assailants in his rear, broke them, and 

S ;atn returned in time to meet and overcome^ a second time, 
ose who had rallied after the first defeat* Now, we say 
that .all this was purely military, and had nothing to do with 
the policy of occupying Switzerland in the first instance, which 
might nevertheless have beien, and may be, a wise measure, 
notwithstanding this campaign. While the Allies were con- 
centrated, and the French dUseminated, the Allies were sue* 
cessfttl ; when the French were concentrated, and the Allies 
disseminated, the French were victorious. The armies, when 
conducted upon felse principles, a»d by ignorant genm*al% were 
beaten ; and, when mraamvjtKl upon ju^t principle with saga- 
city and talent, were wtorioui* 
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We have observed, that the plan of eampaiga fii|hr«ioe» two 
things which liliU author seems anxious to oonfoiaid, but whtcbf 
we conceive, ought to be keot per/ectly distinct The l>iree*- 
torjr might l^ve judged justly tnat Switzerland was the proper 
territorial line of operations, and yet have chalked out a defec- 
tive plan for their generals to pursue; or they might have inua* 
gined an excellent manoeuvring plan, which, being upon a fidsc 
territorial lines could not have permanent results. The latter 
part of the first supposition has been proved from the operations 
of diis campaign ; but it by no means follows that the former 

r t was either well or ill conceived. The author says it waa 
conceived, from the danger to which it exposed France, 
as being invaded through that veiy^ country which she had oc- 
cupied as the point from whence she could most annoy her 


enemy. 

Under any circumstances, great danger must arise to a coun- 

2 r whose main armies are defeated ; and therefore, we cannot 
mit the peculiar force of the argument in this case more than 
another; and we are disposed to d^ur to the rebuke contained 
in the following passage. * 11 est des esprits qui se refuseiit a 
^ admettre les conclusions d^une logique rigoureuse, et les iii- 
^ ductions fondees stir d’inoontestables faits, parce qu’ils se d^ 
* fient d’une dialectique qui peut-etre trompeuse; ils ont besoin 
* d’une autorite imposante pour fixer leurs incertitudes. ’ Baona- 
parte is this threatened authority. He, it seems, withdrew his 
troops from Switzerland, and declared her neutrality inviolable, 
as more suitable for the interests of France; but that was after 
be had conquered Italy, and secured possession of the Iron 
Crown. He thought differently, when, upon his arrival from 
£g}’pt, he found his ancient conquest in the bands of the Aus- 
trians ; and indeed this seems to have struck the author so for- 
cibly, that be suddenly breaks ofi* from his course to give a 
history of this * irruption soudaiiic’ of Napoleon over the Alps, 
between which and Hannibal’s inarch he makes a comparison 
rather out of place. 

The fact, m short, is clear, that it is not very dangerous 
cither for France or Austria, that Swiss neutrality should bp 
vi^ated; but when once either of these powers is in quiet pos- 
a^on of Italy, it becomes important to the last degree to that 
poi^ef, tbat the other should not be able to turn her positions 
hm«the mountains of Helvetia; and thus the poor Swiss arp 


ipK^red, bribed, or invaded from either side, even as tbe Huor 
1^ spear or Gaulish sword sweeps over the classic plains of 

Quitting this digression, the puthor makps tibe 
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Mt fftcts to tbow the ehaurdtty of Oeneral Sebasitaiii’s proposi<« 
whea viewed aa A eimple rniiitary operation. To invade 
Austria by Switeerlmd, when the, French were masters of Italy, 
he says, was proved to be futile by the campaign of 1799. 
do So, without being masters of he Says is madness. Upper 
Italy must first be conquered ; yet it cost five active campaigns, 
conducted' by the ablest generals, and executed by the most 
enthusiastic troopsi before the French could cross the moun- 
tains of Savoy and Piedmont, and enter victorious on the plains 
of the latter, where however, in future, new difficulties must be 
encountered, as in those plains they will be met by united Aus^ 
trian, Piedmontese, and jEnglis^, armies ; for, says be, a war 
with Germany includes of course Holland and Emgland ; and 
Genoa has been given to tlie King of Sardinia by the latter, to 
be held for the convenience of disembarking her armies on 
an occasion. ^ 

We have not space to analyze the long and laboured exppdh 
tion which follows, of the manner in which a reverse would 
bring on a succesrful invasion of France. The description of 
the military topography of Piedmont and Savoy, and the French 
frontier, is able, but is not conclusive; the argument drawn 
from it proceeds upon a preconceived system of the authoPs, 
who seems to imagine, that the moment the great mountains are 
passed, Lyons is laid open to the invading armies. He forgets 
that Lyons itself is a grand stratagetical point, easily fortimd, 
and admirably situated to support the movements of the defen^* 
sive army. We refer our readers, for a proof of this, to the 
preparations made by Napoleon in 1815, for the defence of tfam; 
portion of France. The Duke of Berwick’s defence of the 
frontier from the mouth of the Var to Mont Melian, is also at 
variance with some of his positions. There is however consider^ 
able knowledge and talent displayed in this part of the work. It 
is followed by a vehement argument, to prove, that France should 
for ever dismiss from her mind the idea of making any impres- 
sion upon Italy ; that all chances are again^ her, whether in 
war or politics ; that it will be unjust, absurd, and unsuccessful; 
that the oiiJv glinlpse of success*' arises from the roads of the 
Simplon and Mont Cents, which however would be only a &lse 
hope, as thi^ would, in the eild, be disadvantageous to France. 
Nevertheless he earnestly inculcates the necessity of destroying 
them^ not in one place only, bwt in many. This, indeed, i^ems 
to be a favourite object with hicft, and might almost give rise^ 
iuspietons that Swiss indM^dmce is not so much in his thoughu 
as Italian dependence;. We shaU make some remarks i^on this 
^0ihk reoonrniendlMjiwy 
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To destroy the road of the Simplon and that af Mont Cenis, 
could in no way benefit the Swiss. Say that they are of little 
use in commerce, and that some English travellers alone will 
feel the loss ; what then ? Has the attraction of foreigners, and 
a free social intercourse between nations, no advantages ? But 
is this really all that they are good for ? Can it be possible, 
that a broad and beaten road between France and Italy is of no 
other use than to please a few English travellers ? Are not in- 
ventions and commercial enterprises springing up daily in all 
parts of Europe ? — and every source of profit, every communi- 
cation rendered daily more available for the pleasure and com- 
fort of mankind ? Who then can say that those stupendous mo- 
numents of human talent are to be useless for ever, even though 
they may be so now ? Shall the noblest works of peace be de- 
stroyed, for the chance of evading a distant and uncertain evil, in 
an uncertain war? But we deny that any evil can arise to the 
Swiss nation from their preservation. ,Wbo is there tliat docs 
not know how the Simplon is made ? — ^that it runs along the side 
of tremendous precipices, through long galleries piercing t]}t? 
solid rocks, and over bridges that hang in air, and tremble to tin' 
sound of the rushing torrents underneath ? How then sfjould an 
army pass such places if opposed ? If they give room for num- 
bers of die assailants, and for their artillery to act, do they not do 
the same and much more, for the defenders ? Is not die advantage 
entirely in favour of the latter ? When the time comes, break 
dowm one of those bridges, place artillery at the entrance of 
one of those galleries, and what becomes of an advancing army ? 
Do the same by a bridge in their rear, and they are lost. 
Say they force sudi obstacles, their baggage and materiel can- 
not pass, with an active mountain corps of warriors lianging 
upon dicir Hanks and rear. Such a road has infinitely more 
advantages for the invaded than the invaders. In the natural 
mountain passes, man is opposed to man; they are equal; where 
one can move, another can ; and the most numerous party will 

S eneraily succeed. But on these grand routes, all the natural 
ifficukies of mountain warfare arc capable of being increased 
by_ the artificial resources of regular fortifications ; and, thus 
united, are impossible to overcome. Besides, it forces all the 
fiUf^hes and ammunition to be collected upon one line, and in- 
dicates the exact spot where the greatest efforts should be made 
against the enemy, without enabling them to collect great means 
uf defence in return. Let the road be great or small, the line 
of baggage and of march must be long ; and the mountains on 
4tssi dos caaoot be ell oocupted. What, then, can bethfr motive 
at tb« author, a Swiss patriot, in thus vehemently orgbig ^ 
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destruction of these roads? To Austria, indeed, they are olv- 
noxious. With the good will of the Swiss, the Piedmonteso^ 
the Milanese, the Venetians, the Neapolitans might look for- 
ward to a release from the heavy thraldom they endure. But 
if France is to be cut off from Italy — if Switzerland is to be 
rendered impassable, and taoght to believe that, like a tor- 
toise, the thickness and beauty of her shell is her only value — 
the miserable Italians may gnaw and bite the chain that holds 
. them. They may howl under the scourge j but they can en- 
tertain no reasonable prospect of release from their bonds, or 
even of a mitigation of their sufferings. But we ask again, of 
what use is all this to Switzerland? Can it be advantageous 
to a free nation to help to keep others in slavery ? A gene- 
rous policy is the safest. They hold the keys of Italy ; and it 
cannot be dangerous to open the gates lo a delivering army, 
wlicn fair occasion offers. They can always shut them against 
an aggressive army ; and free and grateful Italy would enable 
them to keep them closed. 

We trust tliat it will not be supposed, from what we have 
said, that we admit the propriety or justice of General Sebas- 
tiani’s proposition, any more tlian the justness of the hints we 
me|t with in this writer upon Austrian moderation. We con- 
ceive that there is no problem in mathematics more demon- 
strable than the Important truth, that violence and oppression 
upon the part of one nation towards another, can never, in the 
end, be advantageous. All history bears witivess to the truth. 
Should a nation even be so small that it may be absolutely ex- 
terminated, it mends not the matter; the memory of their miser- 
able fate is always present to the minds of the more fx)werfulk 
The weak band together, the stronger assist them.. The hatred 
of mankind, the valour of patriotism, the wisdom, the cunning, 
nay, even the treachery of all other people, are combined : they 
watch for an opportunity, and assuredly it will come, when blood 
and spoliation will be repaid with their like. Conquest ! — What 
advantage is that to the conquerors in such a cause ? — will it 
relieve flue burthen of taxation incurred in the conquest ? — will 
it enable them to fight other battles, with soldiers drawn from 
the conquered nations ? — ^or, if it does> will they be happier 
themselves ? 

We may be told of the Romans. there was ever one 

people more cursed and miserable than another, it was the 
Romans. We suffer hunger and naketlness and stripes, waa 
the constant cry of the Plebeians, in reproaching their inso- 
lent masters the Patricians. Tumults^ seditions, murders, civlt 
wsms« 9 proscriptions,, were constant and uninterrupted at home ^ 
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ivhile nmtihtes txvi massacres, to an extent almost incredi^ 
ble abroad, wrote, in bloody characters, the hatred and mi- 
series of the countries subject to their sway. Nay, that veiy 
sway was more advanced by the differences , arising among 
their victims — from the remembrance of ancient injuries — than 
by the vigour of their arms. Yet the Romans civilized as 
tpey conquered, and were not more inhuman than their neigh- 
bours. They were victorious, it is true, but at the expense 
of their own comfort; the unhappy people suffered for th^ 
ambition of their rulers. The energies of whole nations were 
roused against them, and carried, even in falling, such desper* 
ate blows to their oppressors, as left tliem reason to wail over 
their success. How many lessons of this kind do modern times 
present ! How many examples to be found in the history of 
the last 25 years ! We find Prussian troops, under the Duke 
of Brunswick, invading France in 1792; and, in 1806, the 
French repaying their insolent proclamation, and retaliating 
their spoliations fourfold more than justice required ; for which 
th^ were ^ain punished to the quick in 161 4 and 1815 ! 

The confederation of Pilnitz !— To how many woes for the 
confederates did that fatal league not lead ? The partition 
of Poland !— Could Napoleon nave ever invaded Russia with- 
out that inhuman proceeding? His base of operations, his 
principal means, numbers of soldiers, and, finally, safety for 
the remains of his army, he found in Poland. Let us des- 
cend to smaller examples, and more immediately relating 
to our subject. The pretensions of the aristocracy of Berne 
to domineer over the Pays de Vaud, excited the anger of 
the last ; and they called in at once the principles and the 
troops of the French Republic, who soon caused the Bernois 
to repent of their policy. Ha4 the French stopped there, 
it might have been well; but, violently and inhumanly, they 
entered Switzerland; and their soldiers had orders to mas- 
sacre, says their own historian Servan, * des miserables colons 
^ rel£gu^'s dans les parties les plus arid^ des montagnes, pres- 
^ ques Strangers au reste des bommes, pour les contraindre a 

* renoncer aux idees d’independances dcmocratique, a leur culte 

* n^igieux, unique patrimoine quails tenoient de leur pores. ’ 
What followed ?— the hatred of the Swiss, formerly their friends; 
and, in their distress in ISl^ and 1815, vengeance was not for- 
gotten. A free passage was granted lo the Allies, and that 
passage may be again the cause of misery ; for, on boflt sides, 
the spirit rankles yet* The Grisons governed the ridi vallies 
of the Chiavenna, the Bormeo, and the Valteline. 

maiided a community of pditled rights and privSi^; they 
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were refused^and instantly these vallies became a part.oF the 
Cisalpine republic. But time rolled on. Napoleon, who had 
incorporated them, fell ; and the Grisons, untaught by expe- 
rience, and obstinate in wrong, reclaimed their ancient subjects, 
without conceding their rights; and the indignant inhabitants 
of the vallies preferred even the Austrian yoke to theirs. 

In the course of the author’s observations, he touches upon 
the question of fortifying the town of Geneva, which he is averse 
•to. It seems, that the idea had caught the minds of the Gene* 
vesc ; and the two last pamphlets, which form the beading of 
this article, give the pros and cons for this affair ; the letter 
from Basle opposing, those from Geneva supporting, the propo- 
sal. We confess that we are entirely on the sid^^of the citizen 
of Basle, whose letters are lively, sensible, and pregnant with ex- 
cellent reasons against it; supporting himself by the opinion of the 
author of ‘ La Suisse dans Tinteret de TEurope. ’ Nothing, in 
fact, could be more unwise : fortifications are always expensive^ 
both to build and to keep up ; and their utility depends entire- 
ly upon their situation, and the support which may bt^^dcrived 
from them by an operating army of defence. If they cover 
strong passes, command both sides of a great river, or are 
so centrically placed amid several strong positions, as to serve 
for a depot to all; or can impede or assist the junction of 
several corps, which are obliged to march separately to gain a 
certain point, they are of infinite use. Now^, with respect to 
the defence of Switzerland, w’C cannot see how Geneva fulfils 
any one of these objects ; it cannot prevent the entrance of the 
French into the Pays de Vaud ; but, being once taken, it would 
for ever give them a hold upon that country; it would give 
them a base of operations-*-would contain their depots — and, 
with a flotilla upon the Lake, would supply the armies with pro- 
visions at little expense, and with great ease, for the whole 
length of that piece of water. It is true, that it stands upon 
the Rhone, blocks up tbe Simplon, and divides Lyons and 
Grenoble; but the command of the Rhone at that point is not 
important; a tete de pont at the bridge of St Maurice, at a 
small expense, would equally block up the Simplon ; and all 
Switzerland would serve as a depot, in the event of an invasion 
of Frigrtce. Twenty millions francs is the estimate that has 
been made of the expense. It would probably amount to dou- 
ble ; and this immense sum would be extracted from the pockets 
of a poor people, to draw destruction upon a flourishing town, 
and to sacrifice fifteen thousand men in a useless defence, when 
their services upon another point might be the salvation of the 
country. The eventual consequences of this plfin of fbi*tifica- 
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bey to give an excellent base of operations to an in- 
Fren^ army — a security to their depots— and an indu- 
.^ce in the country by n6 means desirable. Bjionaparte was 
£0 satisfied of the advantages to be derived from the plan, that 
be offered to defray the expenses. How delighted would he 
not have been to find the Swiss generously proposing to do it 
|br him ! It is said that it would do good, were it only for the 
purpose of nourishing oH sentiments and opinions relative to 
the strength of the situation, and encouraging the idea of sa- 
crificing all for the w^elfare of the State. But such sentiments, 
unless backed up b}' real strength, would soon evaporate ; and 
the reaction would be more detrimental to the cause, than any 
advantage gained in the first instance. Not that we undervalue 
such feelings; hut to put them to trial under such circumstan- 
ces, is to render them ridiculous. Who can forbear laughing 
at the description of George the Second’s appearance at the 
battle of Dettingen, as given by tlie King of Prussia, in his 
sarcastic manner ? 

* Le Roi d’Aiigleterre se tint pendant toutc la bataille devant son 
Bataillon Hanovricn, le pied gauche en arriere, Topuc a la main, ct le 
bras ctendu apeu pres dans ]*attitude, ou se niettcnt Jes inaitres d’es- 
crime pour pousser le quart. ’ 

Yet it is good to be brave and firm, and to encourage troops 
in action — although not exactly in that manner. The general 
ideas of the writer of the letters from Geneva are, however, in- 
genious and worthy of attention — excellent, if wc substitute en- 
trenched camps for fortifications. His notice of the town of 
Berne, as an important slratigctical point, marks a sagacious 
military mind ; but the town Htself is not well calculated for a 
fortification, surrounded, as it is, by domineering heights. En- 
trenched camps cost, in comparison, little or nothing, as the 
troops work upon them as part of their duty, and they need not be 
commenced until the moment of action is at hand, if the ground 
has been previously marked with care and skill. Thus the 
beauty of the environs, and the comfort and pleasure of the ci- 
tizens, need not be sacrificed until the moment of actual neces- 
sity. It must be Remembered too, that, when an army of suffi- 
cient strength sits down before a fortified town, that town must 
fall ; and the garrison is lost, if the besiegers do their du^\ Not 
so with an entrenched camp, which, containing only an army, 
can always defend itself with effect, and may from thence attack 
the enemy, or make good its retreat to another point; besides 
which, they are occupied or relinquished without compromis- 
ing the towns in whose neighbourhood they stand,— very difie- 
rent fisom regular expensive ramparts, commaiidcd ou all sides, 

G 
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m\d parily garrisoned by burgher^* sure to quarieV^ftl^ 
gulars, when under the horrors of a bombardmef^f 

If the Gurten mountain and the smaller r^nge of hitts' W<^*e 
thus occupied, Berne would be better defended by 30,000 then 
than it could (30 by expensive fortifications ‘hot so much by the 
strength of the camp as. by its central position, from whence 9 , 
single march might bring the army to the head of Lakes Momt 
and Neufchatel — to Arberg dr to Soleufe, — at which places 
* strong entrenched pos^ might be occupied by advanced parties. 
From such a point, with a regular tete de pont at Arberg, and 
by breaking down, or secui ing with small works, all the bridges 
on the Aar, a line, extending from Yverdon to Coblehtz, 
be successful I 3 * defended, as the Swiss army could with ease ar- 
rive upon any threatened point, with much less fatigue, and in 
half the time tliat the enemy could. 

Armed vessels upon the lakes, and watch towers judiciously 
placed, so as to command an extensive view of the line of coun- 
try through vyhich an enemy must move, would greatly facilitate 
the execution. Suppose the enemy penetrates between Yverdon 
and Lausanne, In two marches he is met from Berne in front. 
The fiotill.'i upon the Lake of Neufchatel obliges him to transport 
his materiel and supplies by land; and his flank and rear would 
be exposed to the activity of partisan corps, thrown into the 
mountains of Molesson. 

We dp not approve of the notion, however grand and patriotic 
it sounds, of having a central camp or citadel in the rocks, where 
the whole Swiss population, capable of bearing arms, might make 
their last stand in defence of the country. Such a proposition 
sounds well in a speech, and wrarms the heart of the brave; but rea- 
son and experience condemn it in practice. It subjects the nation 
to destruction by a single blow. It was much in vogue with the 
ancients, and always failed, — witness the sie^e of Alesia by Caesar, 
and many instances in Alexander’s operations against the Bac- 
trians, Sogdians, &c. &c, &c. In fact, it points to the road the 
enemy ought to take — it gives him a single object; and no courage 
or devotion will, in such a case, resist valour, numbers, and skill. 
Numantia, Saguntum, and many other strong places fell, in de- 
spite of their heroism. Those gallant and able men who have 
l^en most successful in their endeavours to defend free countries 
against powerful aggressors, have pursued a directly contrary 
course. To appear to be every v/here and no where — ^at one 
moment commanding large armies — at the next wandering with 
a few followers ; such was the system of Sertorius and Viriatus, 
two of the greatest and most successful warriora. that ever re* 
sisted the oppressions of the proud* While an ^invading army 
VOJU. XXXVIl. NO. 73. L 
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keeps in mess, attack it with small corps— when it disperaes to 
pursue, unite in large masses, and crush his isolated divisions. 
In this consists the whole art of defending a difficult country 
against a powerful invader. It is only by such means that the 
energ3», local knowledge, and numbers ot a patriotic population, 
can balance the resources of discipline and the constant pressure 
of regular armies. 

The Sw iss may, however, unite both ; there is no reason why 
the most exact knowledge of war and discipline should not Ixf 
introduced among the troops of the Confederation ; but then it 
must be done by the nation itself, and not by foreigners. The 
best bond of discipline is moral conduct elevated by patriotism. 
Give men a noble object to attain by their exertions, and those ex- 
ertions w ill be great, and beneficial to their character in the mak- 
ing. Long service under foreigners weakens a soldiers attach- 
ment to his own nation. He comes back disliking the simplicity 
of his countrymen, — perhaps imbued with a respect for the pow- 
er and courage of the strangers that borders upon fear — at all 
events tainted with the vices of a mere soldier’s life, uncor- 
rected by any elevated sentiments, and anxious by any means 
to display his acquirements in w’ar, and to cxj)ress his con- 
tempt for the plodding homely people who may be called up- 
on to assist or to command him. In the moment of danger l»c 
will be unruly, if not subject to his ow n officer, and dangerous 
if he is. General Ludlow, talking of one, who, in the civil 
wars, had behaved ill, after much blustering, observes, that he 
was an old soldier w^ho had served under foreign powers, ‘ a 
‘ sort of persons much sought after by ns in the beginning of 
• the troubles, but found very hurtful in tiie end, being more 
‘ given to boast of what they had done, than ready to do again.’ 

But it is not sufficient for the Swiss to perfect their military 
means without improving their political system at the same lime. 
Placed as they are, between two powerful rival nations, they must 
sufier from both alternately, ifi like the Dukes of Savoy, they 
depend only upon the dexterity^ with which they can change sides 
in g^ d time for their own benefit. Such a policy is I’eeblc and 
Mif^tain, because it depends upon the talents of an individual ; 
Bii^egrading, because it weakens the obligations of generosity 
and fidelity in the eyes of the people, who arc thus accustomed 
to praise and admire the deceit and treachery which procures 
their safety. The author of ‘ La Suisse dans I’lnt^ret dc I’Eu- 
rope, ’ imagines her true line of policy to consist in the rigid 
observance of her neutrality. His doctrine amounts to^ this— Be 
a tortoise when insulted, stupid and iinrescnting ; be a porcupine 
when invaded, and shoot your quills upon all sides* This is 
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very well as far as relates to the wars which may arise from the 
jealousy of France and Austria; but we will suppose a diflercnt 
case. We will suppose that Italy, animated by the remem- 
brance of past independence and greatness, convinced by wo- 
ful experience that disunion is weakness, should rouse herself, 

* as an eagle renewing her mighty youth, purging and unsealing 

* her long abused sight, * and strive to take her place as a nation 
among the mighty. If, under such circumstances, unable of 
herself to break her galling fetters, she should cry aloud to 
France for aidj and if France, having established lier own li- 
berty upon firmer foundanons than before, should be forward 
to grant assistance; shall Switzerland step in to stop the expect- 
ed boon ? Shall she do so, and yet claim the sympathy of Europe, 
when the wrath of the tyrant is poured out against herself ? Shall 
she not rather rejoice^ that a noble part w liich it w'ould become her 
to take at all risks, is evidently consistent with her best interests ? 
She is not powerful enough to resist France or Austria for 
any length of time, single-handed; and it is almost as danger- 
ous to call in the assistance of one, as to oppose the other. JShe 
may be tran([uil between them for a while; but when they find 
it convenient to use her for their purposes, they will do it. 
< What a fine field of battle will Sicily be for the Rcmians and 
Carthaginians ! ' cried Pyrrhus. Let thfc Swiss make the ap- 
plication ! 

But if Italy w'as freed and united under one government, 
by the assistance ol’ France and the generosity of ^Switzerland, 
what would be her obvious policy ? In continual dread of the 
power of France and Austria, she would naturally seek to ally 
herself with Switzerland, to whom she could not be dangerous; 
and the neutral ity of the last, guaranteed and supported by 
Italy, would be respected by both the fpnner; because fear is 
the best corrective of ambition. 

When we read in Polybius of the rise, progress, and po- 
licy of the Aclitean republic,' w^c arc, struck with the lesson it 
holds out to all small independent states, and the peculiar re- 
semblance between their situation and that of Switzerland. In 
their history miiy be seen, as it were in a glass, tlie very policy 
which the Swiss ought to pursue. From small beginnings 
they rose, — ;by their constancy and just dealings with sur- 
rounding nations, — by the benefits of a free and equal con- 
stitution, which they ofiered to all who chose to accept of it, 
— and by the courage and generosity with which they assisted 
their w'eaker neighbours to gain the|r freedom, — td such a 
pitch of power and fame, that they united nearly the whole of 
the Pelppponesus in their confederacy ; a coniederacy which 
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could only bo overthrown by the insidious pdtcy of the kings 
of Macedon, who, says this most accurate and philosophical 
of historians, broke up the confederation by their arts, and 
dispersed the people into separale and independent towns and 
villages. Why should not the Swiss Cantons imitate this noble 
and generous policy of the ^cha^ans? Why should we de- 
spair of seeing the Tyrol, for example, joined to the Confedera- 
tion, securing its own and the general prosperity, under an ef- 
ficient federative government, which should be able to repress 
and control the petty tyranny and intrigues of the cantonal oli- 
garchies ? We should then indeed have an cfiectual barrier 
placed against the ambition and violence of Austria, upon that 
side of the world at least. The glittering bait would shine no 
longer for them ; and, in a tranquil state of freedom, the genius 
of Italy might once more delight an admiring world. 

We may be told that these are dreams ! Perhaps they are; but 
they are the dreams of many an enlightened, as well as many 
an ardent spirit — and stranger things have come to pass. Wc 
could dream with pleasure a little more upon such a subject. Wc 
could ‘ dream that Greece might still be free ; ^ and, being so, 
that a belt of Mountain Republics, worthy of their ancient 
glory, might extend from Basle to Byzantium, from the Rhine 
to tile Hellespont, — supported by England, the power most in- 
terested in tlieir welfare, and most al)le to assist them in the 
maintenance of their freedom. Strong, they would be to de- 
fend themselvt's, with such support; weak to offend others; 
stemming Russian pride, Austrian avarice, and French ambi- 
bition ; established too, without the violation of any right, with- 
out confounding the manners, or shocking the opinions of any 
people ; but leaving each to their own natural boundaries, moral 
and geographical ; to their own habits, religion, and customs ; 
and united only by one common interest, beneficial to all, and in- 
jurious tq none, — the intejrest of their common freedom. ^ ^ 

" ‘ i . ' c it " 


Aht. VII. Napoleon in Ea^ile^ ojr a Voice from St Hdena. 
The Opinions and Rejlections of Napoleon on the most Jinpori-^ 
ant Events of his Life and Government^ in his own Words. 
By Bakey E. O’Meara, Esq., his late Surgeon. 2 vola. Svo. 
3U>ndon, 1622. 

I T is manifes^ that a work professing to give minute details 
of the private life, and specially the unreserved conver- 
satiooy of the most remarkable personage who has appeared 
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in modern times^ must possess the very highest claims to atten- 
tion, provided we can be well assured of the author’s veracity 
atid correctness. This consideration leads us, in the first in- 
stance, to examine Mr O’Meara’s title to credit in both parti- 
culars. 

His appointment to attend BAonaparte, as the reader is aware 
from our former article upon Helena, was not at all of his 
own seeking. He was surgeon on board the Belleropbon when 
B|pnapartc surrendered ; and having, from the accidental ill- 
ness of his own medical officer dbring the voyage to Torbay, 
had occasion to attend some of the suite, and to converse with 
the Emperor himself in the course of his duty, he was asked to 
go out as his surgeon. The Captain advised him to comply, 
provided the Admiral, Lord Keith, concurred ; and his Lord- 
ship, upon being consulted, warmly recommended it; adding, 

‘ that he was convinced the Government would feel obliged by 

* Mr O’Meara’s compliance, as they were very anxious that 
^ Napoleon should be accompanied by a surgeon of his own 

* choice. ’ Captain Maitland, with whom he had served, wrote 
a letter, giving the strongest testimony to his character, which, 
as he now appears in tn^e capacity of a witness, becomes the 
more material. ‘ During the fifteen years, ’ (says he)^ ‘ that I 
‘ have commanded some one of his Majesty’s ships, I have 

* never had the pleasure of sailing with an officer in his situa- 
‘ tion who so fully answered my expectations. ’ After giving 
instances of his merits, and particularly of his ‘ tenderness and 
‘ attention to the men, which had called forth his warmest ap- 
‘ probation and their grateful affection, ’ he adds, that, * were 

* it probable he should soon obtain another appointment, he 
^ knows of no man in the service he would wish to have as snr- 
‘ gcoii so soon as Mr O’Meara. ’ 

From having served in the Mediterranean, Mr O’Meara 
spoke Italian with case ; and this circumstance facilitated his 
intercourse with B|Qnaparte but does not se^ih to lay any 
claim to a greater intimacy with him than any one constantly 
near his person, and with whom he was able to converse, might 
have enjoyed ; for the Emperor’s habits were those of perfect 
familiarity towards all who surrounded him in private ; and he 
loved to talk upon any subject that was broached. Placed in 
such circumstances, Mr O’Meara very naturally kept a journal 
of what passed between himself and his illustrious patient ; and 
the work before us consists of this Jounutl, with only a few 
verbal corrections; and the omission of certain remarks, and 
some facts which, for tlie present, he deems it unsafe to publish. 
It adds considerably to our confidence in the authenticity of the 
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book, that a copy, upon silver paper, having been takm by the 

I jress machine at the time it was written, the author sent it 
lome to a gentleman of the name of Holmes, a respectable 
agent in London. He received it from time to time, as oppor- 
tunities of transmitting it occurred ; he has certified this fact 
under his hand ; and specimen.^ of the silver paper copy are 
deposited with the publishers of the book, to show at least that 
what it contains was written at the time it bears date, and upon 
the spot. * 

Another circumstance of essential importance in estimating 
the credit due to Mr O’Meara’s relations, is their coincidence 
widi accounts from other quarte^^s of conversations held with 
Buonaparte. Several of the anecdotes, given by persons who 
saw him at Elba, tally exactly with those recorded in the work 
before us, — although we are not aware of the former ever hav- 
ing been published. Under this head, wc may mention a re- 
mark respecting ourselves, which could not have been invented 
by Mr O’Meara. He relates that the Emperor, speaking of 
the Edinburgh Review, and particularly of a sketch which we 
gave of him in our Number for January 1817, said, ‘ Most of 
* it is true; and it is difficult for me to imagine from whence 
‘ they had their information on some parts of my early life, 
^ which wore very little known to any except my own family.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 206). And again, (p. 225), ‘ be was at a loss to 
conceive from whence the Edinburgh Review had obtained 
‘ so much accurate information respecting him. That cir- 
cumstance (said he) of the dejefme de Iron amhy I never told 
“ to any person. It is true that I was the author, and that it 
‘‘ produced great effect in France; but I do not recollect ever 
“ having disclosed it to any one.^’ Now the fact is, that we 
did derive the principal part of the information alluded to from 
some of his nearest relations. 

The next particular to which we shall advert, is the testi- 
mony of I^onaparte himself. Although he did not see the 
manuscript, he yet was well aware that Mr O’Meara kept a 
Journal; and be felt such confidence in his accuracy and truths 
that he gave him, at parting, a short letter to the following 
Effect. ‘ I desire my relations and friends to believe whatever 
< Mi^(‘Mcara shall tell them touching my. situation and senti- 
^ If he sees my good Louise, I beg her to j>ermit him 

c her hands.’ One of the frontispieces of this book 
O^taihs a fac- simile of part of this lettet, to satisfy any one who 
is acquainted with the handwriting. Our author also refers 
confiuently to the whole Longwood noiisehold, and more par- 
ticularly to the executors, Counts Bertrand and Montholon, 
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and to Count Las Cases, * as to the facilities he had, and the 

* familiarity ,with which he was honoured, ’ by the Emperon 
He further appeals to ‘ those third persons whose interviews 

* with Napoleon are occasionally introduced, and to some of 
‘ the official ministers of his Majesty\s government, * who can- 
not, he says, deny that many of the political conversations were 
communicated to him at no gi‘eat interval of time after their 
occurrence. These communications were made when the sug- 
gestions conveyed by them were deemed of publick benefit; 
and he appears to think, that the preventive system with respect 
to smugglers was adopted in consequence of one of the conver- 
sations with Napoleon winch he detailed. 

Of the rnaimcr in which the Journal was kept, we shall give 
his. accouni in his own words. Some of the observations or 
arguments on particular subjects were committed to paper from 
Napoleon’s own dictation ; but of the bulk of the work he thus 
speaks. ^ My plan was as follows. 1 spoke as little, and listen- 
‘ ed as attentively as I could, seldom interposing, except for 

* the purpose of leading to those facts on which I wished for 
‘ information. To my memory, though naturally retentive, 
‘ 1 did not entirely trust. Immediately on retiring from Napo* 

* Icon’s presence, I hurried to my chamber, and carefully com- 
^ mitted to paper the topics of conversation, with, so far as I 

* could, the exact words used. Where 1 had the least doubt 

* as to my accuracy, I marked it in my Journal, and by a .sub- 
‘ sequent recurrence to the topic, when future opportunities 

* offered, I satisfied myself. This, although I have avoided 
^ them as much as possible, may account for some occasional 
‘ repetitions; but 1 have thought it better to appear sometimes 

* tedious, than ever to run the risk of a mislatement. My long 
‘ residence at Longwood rendered those opportunities frequent; 
^ and the facility of communication w^hich Napoleon allowed, 
^ made the introduction of almost any subject easy. ’ 

Perhaps the strongest evidence of all is derived from the 
tenor of the anecdotes them^lves. There are internal marks 
of authenticity, which can deceive no one who has at all given 
bis attention to ilie manner of Buonaparte ; and we trust we 
may be permitted to add, without offence, to the manner of his 
biographer. For we do not believe that Mr O’Meara co7i/d 
have written the things ’which are here set down. Indeed, the 
sayings of the Emperor are manifestly the growth of a soil pe- 
culiarly rich and fertile in a singula^*prQa^ce. He is a very 
great original ; and there is something in the tenor of all he 
says that may well defy imitation. Nothing, to be sure, gives 
xhe work bejtore us a greater interest or higher relish, than tbiv 
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circumstance. He whose habits it describes, and whose say* 
ings it records, might have been the greatest man of his age, 
and yet have cqnver^ like ordinary captains, and lawgivers, 
and monarchs. But this extraordinary person, who combined 
all those characters in one, added to them the habits of a most 
lively, humorous, and even droll talker; and his conversation, 
very unlike that of a mere wit, was ever filled with substance, 
always occupied about something important, to which the mm** 
riment or the point were only incidental. His style is singo-^ 
larly eloquent; quite original and peculiar to himself; yet it is 
only subservient to his serious business. You sec plainly, while 
he IS only talking, that he is not a mere man of words ; and his 
manner of conversing reminds you always of his actions. 

It may be expected, that we should preface our account of 
this work by some general remarks u{>on the extraordinary 
person whose conversation it appears thus faithfully to record. 
But we feel little inclination to detain the reader, by comiueti- 
taries, from those sketches which must give a far more lively 
and accurate idea of the original, — bis own sayings, and, in many 
cases, his anecdotes of himself. Upon the moral questions which 
his conduct is calculated to raise, or rather upon the degree of 
praise or blame to be bestowed on certain parts of it, sonic dif- 
ference of opinion may exist. Men may also be divided in 
their opinions of tlie degree in which admiration is due to his 
inarvellous talents. Of his fame, there can be but one judg- 
ment. It has filled the world far more titan that of any man 
who ever lived ; and his existence has produced larger effects, 
for a season, upon the destinies of ntankind, than can be ascrib- 
ed to that of any great man among all his predecessors. We 
have seen legislators of deep wisdom and vast authority in for- 
mer times ; conquerors have, in every age, spread terror and 
havock over tlie eartli; usurpers have raised dtemsulves by 
merit from obscurity to supreme power; nay, men have been 
found, though far more rare, C'ast in so happy a mould as 
to combine tne varied exciellencif^ of civil and of warlike life : 
But it has been the singular lot of B|onaparte, not only to 
unite in bis own person, and at an* early period of his lifi^ 
and advanced stage of society, the conquerbr, the law- 

giver, the usurper. He triumphed over civilized enemies ; le- 
gisialed in a refined age ; and seized upon the sceptre of an ea- 
and powerful people, among enlightened and power- 
jmjHg^bours. To have rendered his glory complete, or ra<^ 
have exalted its kind as well as prodigiously heightened ^ 
'j^lendour— to have combined all hearts in grateful affection, f 
Imim of resting satisfied with the more vulgar feau of making i 
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all tremble at the sound of bis name, there was presented to 
him an opportunity such as mortal never yet enjoyed ; and that 
opportunity he foolishly cast away. Had he followed the advice 
of Carnot, to whose inflexible integrity he so often bears testi- 
mony, while he undervalues his talents — had he given his coun- 
try a free government at home, and placed France at the head 
of the independent party over all Europe, he would have reign- 
ed over the whole world at this hour with an influence as bcnc- 
licent in its eflects as universal in its extent, and been known in 
after ages as the best and tlie greatest of men. Unhappily for 
himself, and for mankind still more, he chose the more ordi- 
nary path of fame; he became the enemy of liberty and of 
peace ; and reduced the consistent friends of human improve- 
ment, who liad anxiously looked in him for*a powerful adver- 
sary of all antiquated wTongs, to the necessity of wishing for his 
downfiil as the end of wide- spreading wars, and of alarms fatal 
to the cause of freedom, and fruitful in protection to abuse. The 
treatment which this illustrious person received after that dowa- 
fal, and the manner in which his wonderful career was closed, 
are topics of a very different nature; and we hardly dare tru>i 
ourselves with remarks on the stain, we fear, they have brought 
upon the character of England. 

Before proceeding to the work of Mr O’Meara, it may be 
lit to observe, that our entire reliance upon his accuracy is 
quite consistent with a considerable distrust of the statements 
he received from the Emperor. In the irritation of his con- 
finement, there can be no doubt that he must often have loll 
and spoken harshly both of the persons whom he deemed 
more immediately the causes of his sufferings, and of others 
respecting whom his judgments would naturally be tinged by 
the temper of the moment. Some of his decisions, too, may 
have been hasty, from the habits of a ouick mind much oc- 
cupied, and ol'ten, of nccessitj^ hurriea. He is also likely 
to have foi gotten many particulars, and to have fincied some- 
what, when his indignation wif roused. His accounts of mat- 
ters nearly relating to himself, are no doubt coloured with some 
partiality; but really there is so much frankness and candour 
in most of the passages, that a very favourable estimate, In 
general, may be formed of him as a judge of his past life ; and we 
doubt ifi in ally material particulars, he has misrepre'=;ented facts 
to his own advantage. The anecdotes which he gives of him- 
self being, of course, the most important part of the boafci> it is 
very fortunate that the tone’ of fairness and impartiality which 
pervades them, inspires a considerable dogroc of confidence. 
We are sure tliat a far more favourable iiiipi cation will be pro- 
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duceJ by this, than could have been created by a laboured and 
argumentative apology. The reader most pi^ossessed against 
him can hardly help believing the greater part of what he tel!s» 
because it almost always seems to come naturally and unaiTect* 
edly, and betrays very little disposition to make the most of 
things in his own behalfl 

We shall begin our extracts from this work with the follow- 
ing sketch of the outward appearance of things in the scene 
w'herc most of the conversations arc laid; because it brings us^ 
as it were, into the midst of the groupe, 

‘ Napoleon sent Marchand for me at about nine o’clock. Was 
introduced- by the back-door into his hed-room, a description of 
which I shall endeavour to give as minutely and as correctly as pos- 
sible. It was about fourteen feet by twelve, and ten or eleven feet 
in height. ■ The walls were lined with brown nankeen, bordered and 
edged with common green bordering paper, and destitute of surbase. 
Two small windows, without pullies, looking towards the camp of 
the 53d regiment, one of which was thrown up and fastened by a 
piece of notched wood. Window-curtains of white long cloth, a 
small hre place, a shabby grate, and fire-irons to match, with a pal- 
try mantel-piece of w'ood, painted white, upon which stood a stnall 
marble bust of his son. Above the mantel-piece hung the portrait 
of Marie Louise, and four or five of young Napoleon, one of which 
was embroidered by the hands of the mother. A little more to tJm 
right, hung also a miniature picture of the Empress Josephine, and 
to the left w’as suspended the alarm chaiiiber- watch of Frederic the 
Great, obtained by Napoleon at Potsdam ; while on the right, the 
consular w'atch, engraved with the cipher B, hung by a chain of the 
plaited hair of Marie Louise, from a pin stuck in the nankeen lining. 
'i he fioor was covered with a second-hand carpet, which had once 
decorated the dining-room of a lieutenant oi* the St Helena artillery. 
In the right-hand corner was placed the little plain iron camp bed- 
stead, with green silk curtains, upon which its master had re{)osed 
on the fields of Marengo and Austcriitz. Between the windows 
there was a paltry secondhand cliest of drawers; and an old book- 
case, with green blinds, stood on the left of the door leading to the 
next apartment. Four or five cane^bottomed chairs, painted green, 
were standing here and there about the room. Before the back- 
door, there was a screen covered with nankeen, and between that 
and the fire-place, an old-fashioned sofa, covered with white long 
cioth| upon which reclined Napoleon, clothed in his white morning 
gow% white 4 ^se trowsers and stockings all in one. A chequered 
red bis head, and his shirt-collar open without a cravaL 

His w was melancholy and troubled* Before him stood a little 
round table, with some books, at the 'foot of which lay, in confusion 
upon the carpet, a heap of those^ which he had already perused ; and 
at the foot of the sofa, lacing hui^ was suspended a portrait of the 
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Empress Marie Louise, with her sou in her arms. In front of the 
fire-place stood Las Cases, with his^arms folded over his breast, and 
some papers in one of his hands. Of all the former magnificence of 
the once mighty Emperor of France, nothing was present, except a 
superb wash-hand stand, containing a silver basin, and water- jug of 
the same metal, in tlie left-hand corner. * L 40-4'2. ^ 

We are next desirous of despatching, as shortly as possible, a 
subject which occupies a large proportion of the work — we ruean 
Jthe complaints against Sir Hudson Lowe ; not that we by any 
means regard the matter of those as untrue or unimport«ant ; on 
the contra! y, we think there can be no manner of doubt that 
the unfortunate Exiles had the most just cause of complaint; 
and it is equally manifest that the treatment they met with, in 
all res})ects petty and teasing, and full of annoyances wholly 
unnecessary for their security, even if wc allow that there was 
no graver charge, will long fix a stigma upon the character 
of this country. But we also think, that as Bonaparte was 
in a situation in which he naturally would hate his keepers, and 
he discontented with all he experienced, a more than ordinary 
allowance is to be made in listening to his invectives and com- 
plaints; that it would be highly unjust towards the opposite 
parties to believe every thing here set down, without seeing 
their defence or explanation ; that therefore it would be wrong, 
at present, to give greater circulation to the more violent of the 
attacks upon them, in which Bonaparte indulges; but, above 
all, we think the subject of far less importance, and prefer re- 
cording his opinions upon subjects of more permanent interest 
than his squabbles with the insolence of office in St Helena, 
and upon persons of greater account than Messrs Lowe, 
Ileade, and Gorrequer. These considerations will induce us 
only to give a short specimen of the contentions which always 
prevailed between Longwood and Plantation House, from the 
arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe to the end of Mr O'Meara’s resJt 
deuce on the island. 

The Emperor seems, from die first, to have taken a singular 
aversion to the Governor ; but it must be added, that he was 
the bearer of an order from I^ord Bathurst (couched in a kind of 
French which, we believe, never was heard of from the days of 
Charlemagne downwards), requiring the household at Longwood 
to sign n sort of acknowledgment, which, in substance, seemed to 
them a consent to remain tor life on the island, and in form an 
abandonment of' their master’s title; that this naturally ^ve 
rise to misunderstanding ; that Sir H. Lowe’s arrival was mark- 
ed by the beginning of a new system of rigour and annoyance* 
such as giving notice to all shopkeepers no longer to trust £iny 
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ol" the French in their dealingSf on pain of puiijlfilnni^ 
discretion of the Governor, nor* to hold any eofoaipumcailM 
with tliem, On^pe^ of banishment,— a hint convey^ somewhat 
more gently, but perhaps os eilectually,< to^ the British officers 
also ; plaudiig sentinels to prevent visitors from approaching 
without leave y keeping strict watch over all who had any inter- 
course with the French exiles ; and requiring ail who held it 
to report, at head- quarters, what passed in conversation* Mr 
C)’Mcara, it must be further stated, describes the C^vernor as 
losing his tenjper first; filled with constant suspicions of designs 
lo escape; haunted with the idea, not an unnatural one perhaps, 
of his responsibility, but bearing himself under the weight ol it 
w'itliout either inihlncss or dignity; and always forgetting, that 
fealiics of passion in the illustrious person wliom so strange a ca- 
price of fortune had submitted to /t/s control, could be no sort of 
excuse for any such angry feelings on the part of him who had 
all the power in bis own hands. Indeed, the sight is alternate- 
ly humiliating and exasperating which these details present ; 
and we hasten to get over it, for the sake of arriving at the 
more important portion of the book. 

* ** This governor, during the few days that I was melancholy, and 
had a mental aiiliction in consequence of the treatment I receive, 
which pt evented me from going out, in order that 1 might not ennuyer 
others with my aiHictions, wanted to send his ph^^sician to me, under 
the pretext of inquiring after my health. 1 desired Bertrand to tell 
him, that I had not sufficient confidence in his physician to take any 
tiling from his hands. That if I were really ill, 1 would send for you, 
in whom I have confidence, but that a physician was of iifo use in 
such cases, and that I only wanted to be left alone. I understand 
Uiat lie proposed an officer should enter my chamber to see me, if i 
did not stir out. Any person, ” continued he with much emotion, 

** who, endeavours lo force his way into my apartment, shall be a 
^rpse the moment he enters it. If be ever cats bread or meat a- 
gain, 1 am not Napoleon. This 1 am determined on ; 1 know' that 
I stiali be killed afterwards, as what can one do against a ramp f 1 
have bleed death too many times tb fear it. Besides, 1 am convinc- 
ed that tliis governor has been sent out by Lord 1 told ^ 

him a few days ago, that if he wanted to put an end topTie, he would ^ 
have a very good opportunity by sending somebody to force his way 
into my chamber. That I would immediately make a corpse of the 
fir&t entered, and then 1 should be of course des|)arcbed, and 

be write home to his Government that ** Bonaparte ^ was killed 

inlPifawb I also told him to leave mg alone, and not totonneut 
ibe with his liateful presence. I have seen Prussians, I'aitars, Cos- 
sacs, Calntucks, dc. but never before in my life have 1 beheld so 
ill favoured, and so forbidding a countciiuuce. Jl porU ie diubkem^ 
prdni suf sou visage, 
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< lanipalr0tived convince Iiim that the Ehjilish mmiKfry would 
Mm be capiGtble of what he aupposed^ and that such was not the 
cshanicter of the naticm* ** 1 had reason to conifdain of the admi- 
ral^ ** said he ; but, though be treated me roughly, he never be- 
haved in such a manner as this Prussian. A few days ago, he in a 
mimner insisted upon seeing me, when I was undressed, and a prey to 
melancholy, in my chamber. The admiral never asked to see me 
a second tune, when it was intimated to him that I was unwell or un- 
dressed ; as he well knew, that though 1 did not go out, 1 was still 
to be found. ” ' 

* ‘‘ During the short interview that this governor had with me in 
my bed-chamber, ” continued he, “ one of the first things which he 
proposed was, to send you away, and to take his own surgeon in 
your place. This he repeated twice ; and so earnest was he to gain 
his object, that although I gave him a most decided refusal, when he 
was going out he turned about and again proposed it. I never saw 
such a horrid countenance. He sat on a chair opposite to my sofa, 
and on tlie little table between us there was a cup of coffee. His 
physiognomy made such an unfavourable impression upon me; that I 
thought his looks had poisoned ic, and I ordered Marchand to throw 
it out of the window ; I could not have swallow^ed it for the world. ” 

* Count Las Cases, who entered Napoleon*s room a few minutes 
after the departure of the governor, told me, that the Emperor had 
said to him,— “ Mon Dieu ! cesl une figure bien sinistre^ j peine 
le dire, mats c^est a ne pas prendre une tasse de cafe, s^tl Halt derneure 
un imiant seul avprh, ** ' 

’ * “It appears, ** added he, “ that this governor w^as with Blucher, 
and is the writer of some official letters to your Government, de- 
scriptive of part of the operations of J 814. I pointed them out to 
him the last time I saw him, and asked him, Est-ce vous. Monsieur ? 
He replied, “ Yes. I told him - that they yvere ]deines de faussetes 
et de soitises. He shrugged up his shoulders, appeared confused, 
and replied, “ J*ai cru voir cela, ” If, ” continued he, “ those letters 
were the only accounts he sent, he betrayed his country. ” ’ 1. 43-4J). 

Much most needless annoyance is given to B|oriapart^, anti 
great irritation of tlie m6st superfluous kind produced on all 
hands, by matters of etiquette. He will not be called General, 
for instance; they will allow no one to call him Emperor. lie 
will onlj^ be seen or communicated with by means of his house- 
hold officers; they are alarmed lest that should seem an ac- 
knowledgment of royalty, and insist on addressing him direct 
like a common person. His arguments, no doubt, are irresist- 
ible on this head ; and nothing can be at once more inconsist- 
ent and more childish tlian the course pursued by our Govern- 
ment. 

It is somewhat curious to observe how naturally certain peo- 
ple fall into the same line with our St Helena Government on 
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questions of etiquette. The Lady of the Governor* general of 
India wishing to see the sight of the Island, 4iid not condescend 
to call on the French Ladies at Longwood, but made Sir H. 
Lowe ask the Emperor to come and be afaown to her Ladyship* 
He observed, that had she been sick or fatigued he would wil- 
lingly have gone ; but the Residence being out of bis limits, be 
must have gone in charge of a guard, as a prisoner; while she, 
being free, could easily have come to Longwood to ^isit the 
Ladies; and even had she deigned to call for the purpose of 
seeing him&elf, he said, ‘ the first Sovereigns in the W'orld have 
‘ not been ashamed to pay me a visit. * 

The following passages, it must be admitted, exhibit traits 
neither ol* very great suavity of temper, nor of much dignity of 
deportment ; and do not altogether indicate the sort of man 
destined well to fulfil the delicate office of keeper to fallen 
Majest}". Haying made Mr O^Meara repeat to him some parts 
of a conversation of B|onaparte respecting him, greatly to his 
dtsadvantage, he thus gave vent to his feelings. 

Sir Hudson’ Lowe then walked about for a short time, biting his 
nails, and asked me if Madame Bertrand had repeated to strangers 
any of the conversation which had passed between General Bonaparte 
and himself? I replied, that I was not aware that Madame Bertrand 
was yet acquainted with it. “ She had better not, ” said he, “ lest 
it may render her and her husband's situation much more unplea- 
sant than at present. ” He then repeated some of Napoleoifs ex- 
pressions in a very angry manner, and said, ** Did General Bonaparte 
tell you, sir, that 1 told him his language w'as impolite and indecent, 
and that I would not listen any longer lu it?'* 1 said, “ No.” “ Then 

it showed, ” observed the governor, “ great littleness on the part of 
General Bonaparte not to tell you the whole. He had better reflect 
on his situation, for it is in* ray power to render him much more un- 
comfortable than he is. If he continues his abuse, I shall make him 
feel bis situation. He is a prisoner of war, and 1 have a right to treat 
him according to his conduct* I7i build him up. ” He w'alked about 
for a few minutes repeating again some of the observations, which 
he characterized as ungentleman-Hke, &c. until he had worked httn- 
aelf into a passion, and saki, Tell General Bonaparte that he had 
better take care what he does, as, if be continues his prcscht conduct, 

I shall be obliged to take measures to increase the restrictions al- 
ready in^ force. ” After observing that he had been the cause of tlie 
loss of , tire lives of millions of men, and might be again, if he got 
loos^ be concluded by saying, I consider All Pacha to be a much 
moi^\respmtablescoundrdthan UQnaparte**\ , ^ 

^ Napoleon tlien made some observations upoa the bad qu^ty of 
Ihe wine furnished to Longwood, and remarked, thsa when be was a 
emplieutenant of artillery, lie bad a belter table# and dpsxik better 
wine than at present*. 
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** l saw Sir Hudson Lowe afterwards, wlio asked me if General 
Bonaparte had made any observations relative to General Meade's 
net having accepted the offer made to him ? 1 replied, that he had 

said he was convinced that he (Sir Hudson), had prevented him from 
accepting of it, .and had desired me to tell him that such was his 
opinion*! No sooner had I pronounced this, than his excellency s 
countenance changed, and he exclaimed in a violent tone of voice. 

He is a d—^d lying rascal, a d d black-hearted villian! 

1 wished General Meade to accept it, and told him to do so. " He 
then walked about for a few minutes in an agitated manner, repeat- 
ing, that none but a black-hearted villain would have entertained 
such an idea ; " then mounted his horse, and rode He hud 

not proceeded more than about a hundred paces, when he wheeled 
round, rode back to where 1 was standing, and said in a very angry 
manner, “ Tell General Bonaparte that the assertion that I prevent- 
ed General Meade from going to see him, e una bitgia infamey e che e 
un bygiardone che /’ ha delta. Tell him my exact words. ” 

“ 1 then repeated to Sir Hudson Lowe the observations made by 
Napoleon, on the illegality of his attempting to subject the persons 
of his suit to more restrictions than what were imposed on himself ; 
as w'ell us what fie hud said about General Gourgaud. Sir Hudson 
replied, “ that as goveraior he had power to grant a favour, and^ake 
it away when he pleased ; that if he conceded one to GentTal Bona- 
parte, it did not follow that he was obliged to grant the same to the 
rest; that they had liberty to go away whenever they pleased, if they 
did not like their treatment, " &c. He also desired me to repeat, 
that the prohibition to speak was an act of civility, or a frieudiy sort 
of warning. I remarked, that 1 did not think Napoleon would avail 
himi^clf of the indulgencey unless the same were granted to all. His 
excellency replied, “ that he could not think of allowing General Bo- 
naparte’s officers to run about the country, telling lies of him (Sir 
Hudson) as Las Cases and Montholon had done, % having shown 
letters to divers persons. That General Bonaparte would be much 
better, if he had not such liars as Montbolon, and such a blubbering, 
whining son of a b — h as Bertrand about him. ” 

* Saw Sir Hudson Lowe on the hill above Hut’s Gate, td whom I 
communicated Napoleon’s reply. His excellency repeated, that tlie 
prohibition to speak, which had been so much complained of, was 
not an order, but rtuher a request, and an instance of civility on 
his (Sir Hudson’s) part, in order to prevent the necessity wliicli 
would otlierwise exist, of the interference of a British 'officer. Did 
you tell hlcn that ? ” said Sir Hudson Lowe. I answered that 1 had. 
‘‘ Welly what reply did he make ? ” I gave his reply,* which did not 
appear to please the governor. 1 subsequently acquainted hinf that 
water was so scarce at Longwood, as to make it sometimes impossi- 
ble to procure a sufficiency fo> a bath for Napoleon’s use, and that 
it was generally a matter cdT great difficulty to obtain the hecessary 
quantity. Sir Hudson Lowe replied, that he did not know what 
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liiisinesf? General Slio^aparte had to strmMmuelf in iwterfar m 
many hours, and so often, at a time wlien the 53d regiment could 
scarcely procure enough of water to cook their 'victuals. ’* L, 9S*«365r* 

Leaving now these clisgustiBg scenes^ and reminding . the 
reader, that Sir Hudson Lowe ultimately compelled Mr O’Meara 
to leave Napoleon's service, bjr insisting upon him^'pdrfonaing 
the office of a spy upon his illustrious patient) to which de- 
basement he coufd not submit, we now probed td the more 
impt)rtiint parts of these volumes. 

In the foremost rank, of course, stand Napoleon’s opinions 
respecting ibo distinguished men with whom he had come in 
contact or in conflict during his extraordinary career. We are 
dispf)sed to tliink that he judges them cartciidly, and with lit- 
tle persomd prtjudice, — at least tliat jealousy or conflicting inte- 
rests do nut wai'p his judgment respecting enemies or rivals; 
and wc form this opinion, notwithstanding ti)e appai ent excep- 
tion furnished by his undervaluing Moreau, respecting whom 
his opinion is repeatedly given in terms of considerable disre- 
spect. 

* “ Moreau, " said he, “ was an excellent general of division, but 
not dt to command a large army. With a hundred thousand men, 
Moreau would divide his army in different positions, covering road^, 
and would not do more than if he had only thirty thousand. He did 
not know how to profit either by the number of his troops, or b> 
their pcssitions. Very calm and cool in the field, he was more col- 
lected and better able to command in the heat of an action than 'to 
make dispositions prior to it. He w^as often seen smoking his pipe 
in battle. Moreau was not naturally a roan of a bad heart ; un bon 
•tiranty mots il n* avail pas beaucoup de caract^re. He was led away 
by his wife and another intriguing Creole. His having joined Pi- 
chegru and Georges in the conspiracy, and subsequently haying 
closed his life fighting against his country, will ever disgrace his me- 
mory. As a general, Moreau was infinitely inferior to Ilesaix, or to 
Klebcn*, or even to Souit. Of aH the generals 1 ever had under 
me, Desaix-and Kiebct potsessed the greatest talents; especialiy 
3>esaix, as Kleber only loved glory, as ft was the means of pro- 
eurti^ him riches and pleasures ; whereas Desaix loved glory for it* 
aeif^ and despised every thing else. Desaix was wholly wrapt up in 
war and glory. To him riches and pleasum were valueless, nor did 
he give tliem a moment'a thought. He was a little bJack^ooking 
man^jd^out an inch shorter than I amt always badly driefta^i, seme- . 
ti 0 M|f '^en ragged, and despising comfort or cotivetiienee. When in 
£g|pt, 1 thade him a present of a complete fidd-oquipage several 
tiibes, but he almys lost it. Wrapt up in a cloak, Desaix thtew 
Mmself under a and slepa as ccmietitedly as if he were ia a pa- 
lace. Per him luxury had nb charms. Uj^ight aad^oos^ inall^ 
bis proceedings, he was called by the Arabs thejud st«ftan.> He was 
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intended by nature for a great general. Kleber and Desaix were a 
loss irreparable^ to France. Had Kleber lived, your army in Egypt 
would have perished. Had that imbecile Menou attacked you ^n 
your landing with twenty thousand^mcn, as he might have done, in-r 
stead of tUc division Lanusse, your army would have been only a 
meal for them. Your army was seventeen or eighteen thousand 
strong, and without cavalry.’* ’ 

‘ “ Lasnes, when I first took him by the hand, was an ignormi-* 
iaccio. His education had been much neglected. However, he im- 
proved greatly ; and to judge from the astonishing progress he made, 
he would have been a general of the first class. He had great ck- 
perience in war. He had been in fifty-four pitched battles, and in 
three hundred combats of different kinds. He was a man of uncom- 
mon bravery ; cool in the midst of fire ; and possessed of a clear, 
penetrating eye, ready to take advantage of any opj)orf unity which 
might ])rcsent itself. Violent and hasty in his expressions, some-^ 
times even in my presence, he was ardently attaclied to me. In the 
midst of his anger, he wrould not sufler any person to join him in his 
remarks. On that account, when he was in a choleric mood, it was 
dangerous to speak to him, as he used to come to me in his rage, 
and say that such and such persons were not to be trusted. As a 
general, he was greatly superior to Moreau or to Soult.*' ’ I. pp. 
237 - 89 . 

‘ Afterwards he conversed for some time about Moreau, and said 
that he was by no means a man of that superior talent which the 
English supposed ; that he was a good general of division, but not 
adapted for the command of a great army. “ Moreau was brave, 
said he, indolent, and a hon vivant. He did nothing at his quar~ 
tier general but loll on a sofa, or walk about with a pipe in his 
rtiouih. He scarcely ever read a book. His disposition was natu- 
rally good, but he was influenced by his w'ife and mother-in-law, who 
were two intriguers. I recommended Moreau to marry her at the 
desire of Josephine, who loved her because she was a Creole. Mo- 
reau had fallen greatly in public estimation, on account of his conduct 
towards Picbegru. ” ’ II. pp. 35-6. 

Now, although wc have not been accustomed to see Moreau 
rated so low as a general, yet it is to be observed, that jealousy 
could not have biassed Napoleon in forming his estimate^ fortho 
talents of Moreau never came in competition with his own as a 
statesman ; and in the army, as well as among his adversaries 
ia civil affairs, it was Desaix that was always set in opposition 
to him, by persons desirous of giving things an invidious turn; 
in so much, that the liberal or republican party erected a sta* 
lue to that brave and able soldier during the consulship, and 
inscribed the pedestal with their names, as an act of enrolment 
nr at leaat a protest against Buonaparte’s usurpation* Yet we 
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see that he p}nce$,I>esaix quite at the head of all the iVench 
warriors. The fi^Iowjng sketches are equally interesting. 

* Massena, ” said he was a nmn of guperier talent He gene^ 
r»Hy, however, made bad disposi^ns previous to a battle; and it was 
not untU the dead began to fall anout him that he began to act with 
that judgment wliich he ought to have displayed before. In the midst 
of the dying and the dead, of balls sweeping away those who encir« 
cled him, then Masseim was himself ; gave his orders and ma^ his 
dispositions with the greatest smtg Jroid and judgment. This is la 
•oera nobilitii di sangue. It was truly said of Massena, that he never 
began to act with judgment until the battle was going against him. 
He was, however, un volenr. He w'cnt halves along with the con- 
tractors and commissaries of the army. I signified tobim often, tJiat 
if he would discontinue his peculations, I would make him a present 
of eight hundred thousand, or a million of francs; but he had ac- 
quired such a habit, that he could not keep his hands from money. 
On this account he was hated by the soldiers, who motmiod against 
him three or four times. However, cansidering the circumstances of 
the thnes, he was precious ; and had not his bright parts been soiled 
wiA the vice of avarice, he would have been a great man. * 

* ** Pichegru, continued Napoleon, “ was rfpeiiieur at Brienne, 
ttid instructed me in mathematics, when I wu% about ten years old. 
He possessed considerable' knowledge in that science. As a general, 
Pichegru was a man ot no ordinary talent, far superior to Moreau, 
although he had never done any thing extraordinarily great, as the 
success of the campaigns in Holland was in a great measure owing to 
the battle of Fleurus. Pichegru, after he had united himself to th<^ 
Bourbons, sacrificed the lives of upwards of twenty thousand of his 
soldiers, by throwing them purposely into the enemy s hands, whom 
he had informed tefore hand of his intentions. He had a dispute 
once with Kleber, at a time when, instead of inarching his army up- 
on Mayence, as he ought to have done, he inarched the greatest 
part of them to another point, where Kieber observed that it would 
only be necessary to send die ambulaftces with a few men to make a 
shew. At that time it was thought to be imbecility, but afterwards 
it was discovered to be treachery. One of Pichegru’s projects was 
for Loub to come and join the army under bis command, and to 
cause himself to be proclaimed King. In order to ensure success, he 
signified to Louis that it was necessary for him to bring a large sum 
of monejr ; as he said tliat Vive k lim lay at the botuvfn of the 

and that It would require a great quantity of wine to bring it out of the 
montfa. if Louis had comei ^ cpmitraed he, be would have b^n 
obot/*' I. pp. 339-241. ^ 

I asked him some questions about the shore that Moreau had In 
Oeor^s* conspiracy. Moreau, ” said he ** canfimsed to IkisadfOCate' 

& had seen and conversed with Georges nUd Pldiegro^ ond^itl 
m bio trial he inteuded to avow it. His cotimei, bowerori dioitiaaL 
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ed tkim from doiog go, and observed, that if he confessed hdvins seen 
Georges, nothing could save him from condemnation to aeath^ 
Moreau, in an interview he had with the other two conspirators, in- 
sisted that the first step to be taken was to kill me ; that when I was 
disposed of, he should have great power and influence with the ar- 
my ; but that as long as I lived, he could do nothing. When he was 
arrested, the paper of accusation against him was given to him, in 
which his crime was stated to be, the having conspired against the 
life of the First Consul and the security of the republic, in complicity 
with l^ehegru and Georg s. On reading the names of those two, he 
dropt the paper and fainted. ” ’ I. pp. 273, 274. 

It is a most singular circumstance, if true, that Napoleon may 
almost be said to have killed tills celebrated man with his own 
hand. 

^ tn the battle before Dresden, ^ said Napoleon, I ordered an 
attack to be made upon the allies by both flanks of my army. While 
the manceuvres for this purpose were executing, the centre remained 
motionless. At the distance of about from this to the ot^er gate (about 
500 yards), 1 observed a group of persons collected together on norac« 
back. Concluding that they were endeavouring to observe my ma- 
noeuvres, 1 resolved to disturb them, and called to a captain of artiUery, 
who commanded a field battery of eighteen or twenty pieces : Jetiez 
une douzaine de bouhsts h la fits dans ce groupe ; pe^d^ctre il y en a 
quelquespeiiis gineranx. ” (Throw a dozen of bullets at once into that 
group ; periiaps there are some little generals in it.) It was done in'* 
atantly. One of the balls struck Moreau, carried off both his legs. 
And went through his horse. Maiiy more, I believe, who were near 
him, were killed and wounded. A moment before . Alexander had 
been speaking to him : Moreau’s legs were amputated not far from the 
spot. One of his feet, with the boot upon it, which the surgeon had 
thrown upon the ground, was brought by a peasant ,to the king of 
Saxony, with information that some officer ef great distinction had 
been struck by a camion shot. The king, conceiving that Ae name 
of the person might perhaps be discovered by the boot, sent it to me. 
It was examined at my head-quarters, but all that coifld be ascer- 
tained was, that the boot was neither of English nor of French manu- 
facture. The next day wc were informed that it was the leg of 
Moreau. It is not a little extraordinary, conUnued Napoleon, that 
in an action a short time afterwards, I ordered the same artillery of- 
ficer, with the same guns, and under pearly similar circumstances, to 
throw eighteen or twenty bullets at once into a concourse of officers 
collected together, by which General St Priest, another Frencinnan, 
a traitor and a. man of talent, who had a command^ in the Russian 
army, was killed.^ along.. with many others. Nothing,*” continued the 
emperor, is mopadestructive than a.discharge of a dozen or more 
^uns at once. a ^proup of persons. From one or two tliey 

t]|my.Oicape^but fi^ai .aft discharged at a . time, it is almost 
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impossible* After £sKng, nvhen I bad caused iny army to go over to 
tim iDe of Lobau^ there was for some weeks, by common and tacit 
consent on both sides between the soldiera» not by any agreement 
between the generals, a cessation of firings which indeed hajd pro-* 
duced no benefit, and only killed a few unfortunate sentinels* 1 rode 
out every day in different directions. No person was molested on 
either side* One clay, liowever, riding along with Oudinot, 1 Stopped 
for a moment upon the edge of the island, which was about 
toises distant from the opposite bank, where the enemy was. THiey 
perceived us, and knowing me by the little hat and grey coat, they 
pointed a tliroo-pounder at us. The ball passed between Oudinot 
and me, and was very close to both of us. We put^ spurs to our 
horses, and speedily got out of sight. Under the actual circum- 
stances, the attack was little better than murder, but if they Iiad fired 
a dozen guns at once, they must have killed us. ” ’ I. pp. 5i74-27(i. 

Perhaps there inay be , some persons in this country whose 
feelings respecting Key’s death will be awakened, (if tfiey have 
ever been lulled asleep), by the following disinterested and ap- 
parently impartial lesiiinony. 

^ I asked if he had thought Marshal Soult to have been in his in- 
terest ? Napoleon answered, Certainly, I considered so. Hut Soult 
did not betray Louis, as has been supposed, nor was he privy to my 
return and landing in France. For. some days, Soult thought that I 
was mad, and dial i must certainly be lost. Notwithstanding this, ap- 
pearances w ere so much against Soult, and without intending it, his 
acts turned out to be so favourable to my projects, that were 1 on his 
jury, and ignorant of what 1 know, 1 ^houid condemn him for having 
betrayed Louis. But he really was not privy to it, though Ney, in 
Ill's defence, stated that 1 told him so. As to the proclamation which 
Ney said that 1 had sent to hito, it is not true. 1 sent him noUung 
but orders. I would have stopped the proclamation, had it been in 
my power, it was unworthy of me. Ney was deficient in educa- 
tion, or lie would not have published it, or indeed have acted as he 
did. For when he promised the king to bring me back in an iron 
cage, he was sincere, and really meant what he said, and continued 
' so untU two days before he actually joined me. He ought to have 
acted like Oudinot, who asked bis troops if they might be depended 
upOD} to which tlioy unanimously replied, ** VVe will not fight against 
the Emperor, nor for the Bourbons. ” He could not prevent the 
troops from joining me, nor indeed the peasants ; but he went too 
far/ 

* Mouton Diivernet^* said be, suffered unjustly ^ at teas! con- 
sidering all circumstances, he did not deserve it more than another* 
He hung upon tlie fianks of my little army for two days, his in- 
tentions were for the King. But every one joined me. The eutiui- 
jdasm was astonishing. 1 might' iiave entered Paris wUli four-hmip* 
dfsad thousand men, if I had liked. What is still more surprising! 
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and t beficve unparalleled in history, is, that it was cfferti'd without: 
any con4>iracy. Ibejre was no plot, no understanding with any ot* 
the generals in France. Not one of them knew my intentions. In 
my proclamations consisted tfie whole of my conspiracy. With them 
1 elFected every thing. With them I led the nation. Not even Mas- 
sena knew of my intention. When he was informed of my having 
landed with a few hundred men, he disbelieved it, and pronounced it* 
impossibly, thinking that if 1 had entertained such a project, 1 should 
have made him acquainted with it. Tlie Bourbons want to make it 
appear that a conspiracy existed in the army, which is the reason 
they have shot Mouton Duvernet, Ney, and others ; because my hav- 
ing eifected what I did, not by the aid of a conspiracy, or by force, 
as not a tnusquet was fired, but by the general wish of the nation, le- 
fleets such disgrace upon them. ' 1. pp. 386- S88. 

Of all the persons whom he describes, or attacks, Talleyrand 
seems the most to have possession of his hatred ; but instead of 
referring the reader to various passages of the work, for proohs 
of thcpe sentiments, we shall here give a short sketch of three 
great Sovereigns by the hand of the same master. ^ 

‘ Had a long conversation with the Fmperor in hifi» bath. Asked 
iiis opinion of the Emperor Alexander, “ C'est un homme extrhne^ 
mentjdux* Un Grec du has empire^ ** replied Napoleon. He is the 
only one of the three who has any talent. He is plausible, a great 
dissimulator, very ambitious, and a man who studies to make himself 
popular. It is his foible to believe himself skilled in the art of war ; 
and he likes nothing so well as to be complimented upon it, though 
every thing that originated with himself relative to military opera-' 
tions, was ill-judged and absurd. At Tilsit, Alexander and the King 
of Prussia used frequently to occupy themselves in contriving dresses 
for dragoons ; debating upon what button the crosses of the orders 
ought to be hung, and such other fooleries. They fancied them- 
selves on an equality with the best generals in Europe, because they 
knew how many rows of buttons there were upon a dragpon's jacket. 
I could scarcely keep from laughing sometimes, when I heard them 
discussing these coglionerie with as much gravity ami earnestness as 
if they were planning an impending action between two hundred 
thousahd men. However, 1 encouraged thehi in their arguments, as 
I saw it was their weak point. We rode out every day together. 
Thh King of Prussia was unlHe^ tt nousu UUement innuifc^ that 
Alexander and myself frequently gatlopped avrs^y in order to get rid 
of him. ” 

The foilowk^ is more of a whole length of one of the illus- 
trious and kgiumate groupe. 

- « o Wnen, ** continued Napoleon, was at Tilsit, with the Em- 
peror Alexander and the King of Prussia, / ivas the most ignorant ^ 
ihe in (0sirs. These two sovereigns, especially the 

King of Prussia) were cbm^etely au Jait^ as to the number of buttons 
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there ought to be in front of a jacket^ bow many behind, and man* 
ner in which the skirts ought to be cut. Not a tailor in the army knew 
better tlian King Frederic, how many measures of cloth it took to 
make a jacket. In fact, '* continued he iaugbing» ** I was n(rf>ody in 
conqiarison with them. They continually tormented me with ques* 
lions about matters belonging to tailors, of which I was entirely ig- 
norant, though, in order not to aifiront them, 1 answered just as gravely 
as if the fate of an army depended upon the but of a jacket. When 
1 went to see the King of Prussia, instead of a library, I found he 
had a large room, like an arsenal, fumislicd with shelves and pegs, 
in which were placed flily or sisety jackets of various modes. Every 
day he changed bis fashion, and put on a diilerent one. Ho was a 
taU, dry loo&g fellow, and would give a good idea of Don Quixote. 
He attached more importance to the cut of a dragoon or a Imssar 
uniform, than was necesrary for the salvation of a kingdom. At 
Jena, his army performed the finest and most shewy manoeuvres pos- 
siUa,— but I soon put a stop to their coglionerie^ and taught them, that 
to fight, and to execute dealing manoeuvres and wear splendid uni- 
fiirms, were different affifurs. If, ** add^ he, the Frencli army had 
been commanded by a tailoi;, tlie King of Prussia would cerlainly 
have gained theddy, from his superior biowledge in that art; but us 
victories depend more upon the skill of the general commanding the 
troops, than upon that of the tailor who makes their jackeU, be con- 
sccmcntly fail^. ** * 11. pp. 48, 49. 

It docs not appear to us, that any want of candour and gene- 
rosity towards iLord Wellington, is displayed by Buonaparte in 
these pages. In one place, he says, that the best general is be 
who has oommitted the fewest faults, and tl^at Wellington is 
ehargeabie with as few as any other. Upon the battle of Water- 
loo, undoubtedly, be delivers a strong censure; and wc believe 
there is no one who can seriously deny, that in Bi|on»parte’s 
critical situation^ with all Europe leagued and arniofl against 
hiroi and France, lately conqqem, taken unpreparetl for the 
contest^ and extremely divided in opinion regarding him, 
ibf movements which reduced the chances of his success to any 
^ing lihe quality, must have been consummately shiiful on his 
put, and unguiarly inadequate to the exigency of the occasion 
atKl to their great advantages, <m tlic part of the Allies, That 
t)ie |hig]ywh Oenerol was surprised, too^ in the particular battle^ 
never was denied ; but Napoleon accuses him alsc^ of having 
tahen a position frpm which hehad no possible retreat in case 
of defimt The following passfte is extremely curiotiSii^ as con- 
taining his remarks upon this subjcctf and ugm hia own d^ 
potnfiuirc. 

* The plan of the battle, said he, ** will not, in the eyes of the 
r^cct any credit on liord Wellington as a general* In die 
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first place, he ought not to hare giren battle with the armies divided. 
TTiey ought to have b^n united and encamped before the 15111. In 
the next, the choice of ^iround was bad ; because, if he had been 
beaten he could not have retreated, as there was only one road lead^ 
ing to the forest in his mr. He also committed a fault which might 
have proved the destruction of all his army, without its ever having 
commenced the campaign, or being drawn out in battle ; he allowed 
himself to be surprised. On the 15th 1 was at Charleroi, and had beat- 
en the Prussians without his knowing any thing about it. 1 liad 
gained forty-«ight hours of inanceuvres upon him, which was a great 
object ; and if some of my generals had shown that vigour and geni- 
us which they had displayed in other times, I should have taken his- 
army in cantonments without ever fighting a battle. But they were 
discouraged, and fancied that they saw an army of a hundred thou- 
sand men everywhere opposed to them. 1 had not time C^nough my- 
self, to attend to the v/iinutia: of the army. 1 reckoned upon sur- 
prising and cutting them up in detail. 1 knew of Bulow's arrival at 
ideven o'clock ; but 1 did not regard it. , I had still eighty chances 
out of a hundred in my favour. Notwithstanding the great superi- 
ority of Ibrce against me, I was convinced that I should obtain the 
victory. 1 had about seventy thousand men, of whom fifteen ihovi- 
sand were cavalry. I had also two hundred and fifty pieces of can- 
non ; but my troops were so good, that 1 esteemed them sufficient to 
beat a hundred and twenty thousand. Now, Lord Wellington had 
under his command about ninety thousand, and two hundred and 
fifty pieces of cannon ; and Bulow had thirty thousand, making 
a hundred and twenty thousand. Of all those troops, however, 
t only reckoned the English as being able to cepe with my own. 
The others J thought little of, 1 believe that of English there 
were from tliirty-five to forty thousand. These I esteemed to be 
as brave and as good as my own troops ; the English army was 
well known latterly on the Continent; and besides, your nation pos- 
sesses courage and energy. As to the Prussians, Belgians, and* 
others, half the number of my troops were sufficient to beat tlieni. 
J only left thirty-four thousand men to take pare of the Prussians. 
The chief causes of the loss of that battle were, first of all. Grouchy's 
great Sardiness, and neglect in executing bis orders i next, the m- 
fiadkrs d cAevn/ and tlie cavalry under General Guyot, which Ibad 
in reserve, and which were never to leave me, engined, without 
orders, add ‘without my knowledge fi6 that after tfaeii^t 4;barge, 
when tlfcd troops were beaten, and the Bhgli^ Pavalry advanced, I 
hM not a «ngle corps of cavalry in reserve to resist them ; instead of 
one which t ei^emed to be equal to double their own number. In 
consequehce of this, the English attack succeeded, add all was lost. 
Thqre was no means of rallying. The youngest geneml would not 
have committed the fault ot leaving an army entirely without reserve, 
which, however, occurred here ; whether in consequence of treason 
or not, I cannot say* These were tlm two principal causes of the 
loss of the battle of Waterloo. 
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‘‘ If Lord Wellington had entrenched himself,*’ continued he, 
** I would not have'^acked him. As a general, iiis plan did not 
show talent. He certainly displayed gtea| courage and obstinacy ; 
but a little must be ^aken away even from that, when you consider 
that be had no means of retreat, and that, bad he made the attmpt, 
not a man of his army would have escaped. Hrst, to the fimmess 
and bravery of his troops, for the English fought with the greatest 
obstinacy and courage, he is principally indebted for the victory, and 
not to his own conduct as a general ; and next, to the arrival of 
Blucher, to whom the victory is more to be attributed than to Wel- 
hngion, and more credit due as a general; because he, though 
beaten the day before, assembled his troops, and brought them into 
action in the evening. 1' believe, however,” continued Napoleon, 

that Wellington is a man of great firmness. The glory of such a 
victory is a great thing ; but, in the eye of the historian, his military 
reputation will gain nothing by it. ” * I. pn. 463-466. 

In another place, in answer to Mr O’Meara’s remark, that 
L<^rd Wellinjkon never intended to quit the field alive had be 
been defeated; Napoleon observes, ‘be mdd not have done 
so. ’ His good opinion, however, of our commander is con- 
fined entirely to his military talents ; he joins in the universal 
opinion, that in all other respects there are few more ordinary 
personages. 

* ** The mind of a general ought to resemble and be as clear as 
the field-glass of a telescope, et jamais se faire des tableaux. Of all 
the generals who preceded him, and perhaps all those who have fol- 
lowed, Turenne was the greatest. Mar6chal Saxe, a mere genera), 
pas d' esprit ; Luxembourg, beaucoiip ; le grand FrSdericy heaucoupy 
and a quick and ready perception of every thing. Your Marlborough, 
besides being a great general, avail aimi beattconpy d* esprit. Judg- 
ing from Wellington's actions, from his despatches, and above all 
from his conduct towards Ney, I should pronounce him tb be un 
' fiomme de peu iF esprit y sans gSnPrositey et sans grandetir d ame. Such 
1 know to be the opinion of Benjamin Corstant and of Madame de 
@tael, who said, that except os a general, he had itot two ideas. As 
p general, however, to find his equal amongst your own nation, you 
must go back to the time of Marlborough, but as any thingtelso,^ I 
think that history will pronounce him to be tm hotame bamS,*** 
11. p. 229. 

The reader may next desire to see the Emperoris judgments 
upon hbown conduct. The great disaster of' all, in the Bus- 
siah campaign, he ascribes entirely to the premature cold, which 
l>egan in JSl^ full twenty days earlier than it ha^ bem known 
to do for fifty years ;* and to the burning of .MoscoWt Of the 
cold he says, that in one night he lost by it 30,006 « horses, 4 nd 
|vas forced to abandon his artillery of 500 pieces, with ammii* 
p^ion and provisions. ‘ The soldiers lost tnetr spirits, fi^l into 
cfHilusioni and lost their senses. The most trifling thing 4 - 
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* larmed them. Four or five men were sufficient to frighten a 

* whole battalion. Instead of keeping together, they wandered 

* about in search of fire. Parties, w^hen sent out on duty in 
‘ advance, abandoned their posts, and went to seek the means 
‘ of warming themselves in the houses. They separated in all 

* directions, became helpless, and fell an easy prey to the ene- 
‘ iny. Others lay down, fell asleep,' a little blood came from 

* their nostrils, and, sleeping, they died. In this manner thou^ 

‘ sands perished. The Poles saved some of their horses and 

* artillery; but the Fionch, and the soldiers of the other na- 
‘ tions I had with me, were no longer tlie same men. In par- 
^ ticular, the cavalry suffered. Out of forty thousand, I do 
‘ not think that three thousand were saved. * Of the confla- 
gration, he gives by far the most striking and picturesque ac- 
count that has yet been presented. After showing how secure- 
ly he could have passed the winter in Moscow, provisioned as 
it was for a year, and with a favourable disposition in the inha- 
bitants, arising from his known good treatment of the other ca- 
pitals which he had vanquished, be proceeds to describe the un- 
expected catastrophe. 

* Two days after our arrival, a fire was discovered, which at first 
was not supposed to be alarming, but to have been caused by the 
soldiers kindling their fires too near the houses, which were chiefly 
of wood, i was angry at this, and issued very strict orders on the 
subject to the commandants of regiments and others. The next day 
it had advanced, but still not so as to give serious alarm. However, 
afraid that it might gain upon us, I went out on horseback, and gave 
every direction to extinguish it. The next morning a violent wind 
arose, and the fire spread with the greatest rapidity. Some hundred 
miscreants, hired for that' purpose, dispersed themselves in different 
parts of the town, and with matches which they concealed under 
their cloaks, set fire to as many houses to wiqdward as they could, 
which was easily done, in consequence of the combustible materials 
of which they were built. Tliis, together with tlie violence of the 
wind, render^ every effort to extinguish Ulc fire ineffectual- I myself 
narrowly escaped with life. In order to show' an example; I ventur- 
ed into the midk of the flames, and had my hair and eyebrows 
singed, " and my clothes burnt off my back ; but it was in vain, as 
bad destroyed most of the pumps, of which there were above a 
thousand t out of all these, 1 believe that we could only find one 
ihat was serviceable- Besides, the wretches tliat had been hired by 
Hostopchit^ rail about in every quarter, disseminating fire with their 
matches ; in which they were but too much assisted by the 
This terrible conflagration ruined every thing. 1 was prepared ' for 
every thing but this. It was unforeseen ; for who would have 
^thought that a nation would have set Us capital on fire ? The inlia- 
theipselves, hpwever, did all tliey could to extinguish it, and 
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•evenl of them pfri^ited In thotr endeoirc^arf* Th^ ako Ivroughl 
bdbre u« nutnberg tf the incendiaries with thdr matefaes, as amidijt 
such a popolazzo we never could have discovered them ourselves. I 
caused about two hundred of these wretches *to be shot Had it not 
been for ibis fatal fire* I had every thing my army wanted ; excel* 
lent winter quarters $ stores of oil kinds weTo in plenty ; and the 
next year would have decided it Alexander would have made 
peace, or 1 would have been in Petcrsburgfi. ** I asked if he thought 
that he couid entirely subdue Russia. “ No," replied ' >oleon , 
** but 1 would hu\e caused KusMa to make such a peace os hinted thu 
interests of France. I was five days too late in, quitting Moscow. 
Several of tlie generals, " continued he, “ were burnt out of their 
beds. 1 myself remained in tlie Kremlin until surrounded witli 
flames. The fire advanced, seized the Chinese apd India warehouses, 
and several stores of oil and spirits, which burst forth in flames and 
overwhelmed every thin^. 1 then retired to a country house of the 
Emperor AlexandWs, distant about a league from Moscow ; and you 
may figure to yourself the intensity of the fire, when I tell you, uiat 
you could scarcely bear your han^ upon the walls or the windows 
on the side next to Moscow, in consequence of their heated state. 
It was the spectacle of a sea and billows of fire, a sky and clouds of 
flame ; mountains of red rolling flames, like immense waves of the 
sea, alternately bursting fortli and elevating themselves to skies of 
fire, and then nokmg into the ocean of fianie below. Oh, it was the 
most grand, the most sublime, and the most terrific sight the world 
ever beheld ! f AUonSf Docteur.** pp. 194— 1S>6. 

His own trillion respecting the St Domingo expedition, 
marked by his wonted firanknebs. He describes it as * erne of 
the neatest follies be ever was guilty of; ’ ascribes it to the ori* 
ginal error of not acknowledging the independence of the Black 
republic, and sending French officers to its assistance, before 
the peace of Amiens ; and maintains^ that this policy would not 
only have prevented the possibUity of complying witli the per* 
netual and most urgent demands of the Colonial party, who 
had ^ la rage * to regain $t Domingo, but would have ruined 
the English West Indies, be|^nning with Jamaica. When, 
however, Mr O’Meara mentipned the storiea of bis baying pot 
Toussaint to death privately in prison, Napoleon observed, mat 
the charge ^ did not deserve an answer ’*-**pdduig» that, 
soiiie|m»picion might have rested upon him oi‘ a motive to such 
had ||lk event happened in St Domingo, yet, as he 
wdJpely lanuSi in Eorop^ there could have been no object 
iiiiKsw. As a specimen m the silly calumnies invented respecC* 
irig him, and of tlie unworthy means taken to give jtbem con* 
iistency and currency, wc may instance the lUEiecdbCe of that 
wise and vigorous statesman, and prime favourite of legitimate 
milnlsiJM. de Blacas. When jKapoletm returned from Elba, 
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amcMlg that great mn ‘ lea behind 

he ran a letter written Uy^ 

one of his sister and appurcutly com- 
posed in a fit of ^ There was a description, it seems, 

< of the Princesses habll^ of her dress, her wardrobe, and of 

* every thin^ that stie lited; of how I wsis oF contribut- 
*' ing to her happiness; end that 1 bad superintended the fur- 

* nishiii of her boitdoir myself ; what ^ti extraordinary man I 
‘ was; tiiiit one night I hatl burnt my finger dreadfully, and 
‘ had merely poured a b< ttle of iiik over, it without appearing 

* to regard the pain, and many little. ^ue enough per- 

* baps. This letter M. Biacas had got interpolated with hor- 

* rid stories; in faqt, insiniiating that I slept with my sister; 

* and in the margin, in> the handwriting of the interpolator, 

^ was written, ** to be pniUe<L*^ 

It must be allowed that those ^lights of the world and de- 
migods of fame, ’ the ministers whom Providence, for wise pur- 

? os6s, lias visited this country withal, are not treated by the 
Jrnperor with any very great respect in the course of his con- 
versations. Many serious charges arc brought against those 
exalted beings, some of them^ indeed, such us we cannot ven- 
ture to copy over, or even to abridge. Much abhtnTcnce and 
indignation is expressed at their pitiful treatment of tlieir fallen 
enemy ; but the prevailing tone of the remarks is yet more 
painful, perh^s, to tiie mighty potentates in <]ucstion ; for it is 
that of very decided contempt, both towards their pci'sons and 
government. Almost every portion of this book abounds in 
exposures of their imbecility, by one who, it must be remem- 
bered, of necessity knew wbetlier they had been duped and 
misled or not. We can only afford room for a specimen or 
two. 

‘ By your present mode of proceeding, you forfeit all those ad- 
vantages. Your most powerful arm is given up, and you send an 
army to the Continent where you are inferior to Bavaria in that spe- 
cies of force. You put me in mind of Francis the First, who had a 
formidable and beautiful artillery at the battle of Pavta. But he 
pladed his cavalry before it, and thus masked the battery which, 
ebuld it have fired, would have kisu^ him the victory. He was 
beaten, lost every filing, and made prisoner. So, it is with you. You 
forsake your Alps, which may be compared to Francis’s batteries, 
end throw fiuty thousand men on the Continent, w hich Prussia or 
any other pdwei^ who cdiooses to prohibit your manufactures, will 
fall upod and cot ha pieces,, if you menace or make reprisals. 

• So fiUy a treaty aitliat. made, by your ministers for their own 
cxnuiiry, " continued thu l^mpcror, ** was never known before. You 
i^vo avery thing, and g^n nothing. AH the other powers gatoed 
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acquits! of coj^ulry and millions of soulsi but you give up colo- 
nies. For cxarupH) you give up the isle of Bourbon to the French^ 
A more impolitic act you could not have committed. You ought to 
endeavour to make the Frencli forget the vmy to India, and all In- 
dian policy, instead of placing them half way there. Why did you 
give up Java ? Why Surinam, or Martinique, ‘or jtho other FretMrfi 
colonies ? To avoid doing so, you had nothing more to say than 
tliat you would retain them for the five years the allied powers were 
to remain in France. Wliy not demand Hamburgh for Hanover ? 
Then you would have an entrepot fpr your manufactures. In trea- 
ties, an ambassador ought to take advantage of every thing for the 
benefit of his own country.**’ 

Ail your miseries, 1 maintain to be owing to the imbecility and 
ignorance of Lord Castlereagh, and his inattention to the real pro- 
sperity of his owu country. Had Lords Grenville or Wellesley been 
ambassadors,. 1 am. convinced that the interests of England would 
have been consulted. What would those Englishmen, who lived one 
hundred 3 ^ear 8 ago, say> if they could rise from their graves, be in- 
formed of your glorious successes, cast their eyes upon England, 
witness her distress, and be informed, that in the treaty of peace nut 
a single article for the beneht of England had been stipulated ! that, 
on the contrary, you had given up conquests and commercial rights 
necessary to your existence? When Austria gained ten millions of 
inhabitants, Russia eight, Prussia ten, Holland, Bavaria, Sardinia, 
and every other power, obtained an increase of territory, why not 
England, who was the main organ of all the success ? Instead of 
establishing a number of independent maritime states, such as Ham- 
burgh, Stralsund, Hantxic, Genoa, to serve as entrepots^ for your ma- 
nufacturer, with conditions, either secret or otherwise,- favourable to 
your commerce, you have basely given up Genoa to the King of Sar- 
dinia, and united 13elgiuni to Holland. You have rendered your- 
selves hated by the Italians and Belgians, . and have done irreparable 
injury lo your trade. For, although it is a great point for you, that 
Belgium should be separated from France, it Is a serious disadvan- 
tage to you that she should be united to HolTand. Holland has no 
m^iifactories^^ and consequently^ bould have become a ^epdt for 
yours, from whence a prodigious jhmix would be kept up In Con- 
tinent. Now, however, that Belfpum has been nmde a part of Hol- 
land, this last will naturally prefer taking the manufactures of her 
stdriects to those of a stranger, and all B^mni may be cfliied a roa- 
nuiacturing town. Indepeedent of this, in case of any future war 
with France, Holland must join the latter through of loidng the 
provinces of Belgium. Pimple a1wa]^s consider the dangOlr that is 
piost imminent *. II. pp. 75^^79. 

The Lord Castlereagh is# vTe lament to never oitce cbm* 
inemorated with -the respect^due U» his exalted ra^ 
leon, fi>rgetting die di^ence in their 
iteailx seems to speak of him aa be would of aii)r oi^tfary per^ 
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9CHi< But it would be painful to extract many insLancos, We 
shall confine ourselves to two anecdotes which he relates, and 
one of which at l^st is new to us ; though the other is so pre- 
cisely in the strain said to be adopted by the noble Lowl when 
he goes * to Congress,^ and tallies so exactly with what has 
been generally reported as to the style of his Italian and Ger- 
manic conferences, that neither distrust nor surprise is excited 
by it. The first story relates to Napoleon's surrender. He 
says that Lord Castlercagh ofiered him an asylum in England, 
before he went to Mba, saying, he should be ‘ very well treat- ^ 
ed there, and much better off* than in Elba. * 

^ The real fact, ” said Napoleon, is, that he first proposed it. 
Before 1 went to Elba, Lord Castlereagh said to Caulaincourt, “ Why 
does Napoleon think of going to Elba ? Let him come to England. 
He will be received in London with the greatest pleasure^ and will 
experience tlie best possible treatment. He must not, however, ask 
permission to come, because that would take. up too much time ; but 
let him give himself up to us, without making any conditions, and he 
will be received, with the greatest joy, and be much better than at 
Elba. ” This, ” added lie, had much infiuence with me after- 
wards. ’* ’ 1. p. 498. 

'I'he other pjisage is a% follows— 

At Chatilfon with the ambassadors of the Allied powers, after some 
successes of mine, and when 1 had in a manner invested the town, he 
(Lord C.) was greatly alarmed lest I might seize and make him a pri- 
soner \ as, not being accredited as ati ambassador, nor invested with any 
diplomatic character to France, I might bave^aken him as an enemy. 
He went to Caulaincourt, to whom he mentioned that he laboured 
under considerable apprehensions that 1 should cause violent hands 
to be laid upon him, as he acknowledged 1 had a right to do. It 
was impossible for him to get away without falling in w ith my troops. 
Caulaincourt replied, that as far as his own^ opinion went, he wpuld 
say that 1 would not meddle wiUi him, but that he could not ah^er 
for what I might do. Immediately aft^^ Caulaincourt wrote to me 
what Castlereagh had said, and Ij^^pwn answer. 1 signified to him 
in reply, that he was to tell Lord Castlereagh to make' his mind easy 
and stay where he was ; that 1 woidd consider him as an ambassador. 
At Cbatilloii, ” continued he, when speaking about the Liberty en- 

joyed in England, Castlereagh observed, in a contemptuous manner, 
timt it was not the thing most to be esteemed in your country^ 
that it was au u$age which they were obliged to put 'up with ; but 
had become an abase, and would not aiiswet^«for other countries." 
11. pp. 158-9. 

Hte contempt of our. wretched polity towards the Catholics 
deserves some notice tmm those genuine alarmists wlio used 
equally to stand in awe dp Napoleon and the Pope. 

5. cannot conceive, continued he,. " why your ministers have 
' not emancipated tlieni. At the time that all nations arc emerging 
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from iltiberality ^ipd^untolcrance^ you retain your f&graceful lair^» 
wbich are only i«irthy of two or tbiW ceiitiuries Wtiea 

Catholic question was first seriously^l^itatedt X wwld have gtvext 
fifty mUf|ons to be assoi'cd tliat it would not be gd|nted ; for it wei^id 
have entirely ruined my projects upon as ihe Ci^otica^ Jf 

you emancipated them, would become as l^yal mjib|eet| as IVo* 
testants. 1 would, ” coatinued he, imp^ a tax of fifty p^ o^t. 
upon absentees, and perhaps diminish the interest upon tlie debt/' 

* 1 made some observations upon the intolerance whtdi had been 
manifested on some occasions by the Catholics. 

^ The inability to rise above a certain rank, and to be members 
of Parliament, and other persecutions once removed Irom your Ca- 
tholic brethren, ” replied he, “ you wiH find that they will be na 
longer intolerant or fhnarical. Fanaticism is always the child of per* 
secution. That intolerance which you complain of, is also the result 
of your oppressive laws, llemove them once, mid put them on a 
similar footing with the Protestants, and in aiew years you wifi find 
the spirit of intolerance disappear. Do as I did in France with the 
Prolesnmti.”^ 1. 355, 356. 

Niqxdeon ii^||jeatedly asserts, and apparently with an entire 
irdliance upSKl the statement receiving implicit assent^ that he 
raised himself to supreme power witliout ever having been 
guilty of d^'Orinie* By this, lie must %)f course mean to deny 
only the having had recourse to extremities bey 9 nd tiiosc wliich 
all conquerors and usurpers are of necessity driven to. Nor 
can any man of ordinary candour deny, that he is chargeable 
with far fewer delinc^encies than any of his predecessors in the 
whole course of history. The passages of his are 

principally relied upon in contradiction to this opinion, are the 
massacre of the Turks and poisoning of the sick in Egyp^ and 
the seizure and execution of the Due d’Engbien. It is fit, 
therefore, that we should see what account he gives hftnsdf of 
those celebrate transactions. Miot’s history 61 the Egyptian 
exf^itkm gave Mr O’Meara an opportunity of broaching die 
aub^t of the two former. 

* He observed, ** Miot was a polmon w^hom, togei|ier with Ids 
brother, I raised from the dirt He says that I threifttened him for 
writing the book, which is a falsdiood. , I said to bis brother once 
dmt he might as well not have published untruths* He v^as a map 
who had always tear before his eyes. What does he say about the 
potsonkig afiair and the shooting at 1 r^liei^ that as to 

die poisoning, Miot declared, be could say m umre than/that.such 

been the current report ; but that be peiidvely asserted that Ive 
'(mpoleon) had caused between three and fmt duMisaifid Ttwl^ to be 
shot, some days after the capture of Jafia. Na^eoo ^ansu^ered, It 
is not true that there were so many* Tordereo about & iteiUHind or 
iweivo hundred to be shot, whtcii was done; The reteou was; dfesi. 
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ancmget the garrison of JnSa^ a number of Turkirii troops were.dis^ 
covered, whom 1 had tAen a ^jort time before at El-Arish, and sent 
to Bagdat upon their ^parole not to serve again, or to be found in 
arms against me lor a year. 1 had caused du^m to bepscorted 
twelve leagues on their way to Bagdat by a division of my army. 

. But those Turks, instead of proceeding to Bagdat, threw themselves 
into Jaffi^ defended it to the last, ' and cost me a number of brave 
men to take it, whose lives would have been spared, if tlic others 
had not reinforced the garrison of Jada. Moreover, before 1 attack- 
ed the town, 1 sent, diem a flag of truce. Immediately afterwards 
we saw the head of the bearer elevated on a pole over the wall. 
Now, if 1 had spared them again, and sent them away upon their 
parole, they would directly have gone to St Jean d*Acre, where they' 
would have played over again the same scene that they had done at 
Jaffa. In justice to tlie lives of my soldiers, as every general ought 
to consider himself as their father, and them as his children, I could 
not allow this. To leave as a guard a portion of my army, already 
small, and reduced in number, in consequence of die breach of faith 
of those wretches, was impossible. Indeed, to Imve acted odierwise 
than as 1 did, would probably have caused the destruedon of my 
whole army. 1, therefore, availing mytdf of the rights of war^ 
which authorize the putting to death prisoners taken uni^ sucIi cir- 
cumstances, independent of the right given to me by having taken 
the city by assault, and dial of retaliation on the Turirs, ordered that 
the prisoners taken at El«Arish, who, in defiance of their capituU'- 
tion, had been found bearing arms against me, should be select^ out 
and shot. The rest, amounting to a considerable number, were 
spared. 1 would, " continued he, do the same thing again to-mor- 
row ; and so would Wellington, or any general commanmng an army 
iind^ similar circumstances. ’* I. pp. 328-330. 

The fact is here fairly confessed ; nor do we apprehend tliat 
any ^eat difference of opinion will be formed upon the com- 

E lexion of it. Such measures of rigour are, we fear, insepara- 
le from the operations of war; and accordingly^ it never was 
upon this transaction that the principal stress was laid* Tlie 
poisoning he entirelv denies ; but with a frank, avowal of his 
ficntiiiients, that such an action would have been justifiable in 
mercy to the sufferers, under the circumstances of the case. 

( tt Pre^j^ug to leaving Jaia, continued Napoleon, and after 
the greatest number of the sick and wounded bad been embarked, it 
was reported to ine, tliat there were some men in die hospital so 
dangerously ill as not to be able to be moved. I ordered imme- 
diately the ebiefo of the medical staff to consult together upon what 
was to and te ‘give me their opinion on the subject* 

^Accordingly they met, and found that there were seven or eight men 
SO dangero^v ill, concrived it impossible for them to re- 

(Soter ; and that tli^y could not exist twenty-four or thirty-six 

I 
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h0im longeri tJm moreover, being nfRieted with piaguey Ihtr 
would apread tmt coiODlaint amopgit all approa^ra 

^etiu Some of them, who were sensible* percdvtng that were 
about to be abandoned, demanded, with earnest entreatiesy tb be put 
to death. Larrey of opinion that recover; woe iotpoasibley and 
that those poor fellows could not exwt muu^ houfa; but as they 
might live long enough to be alive when the Turks enteredr and ex* 

‘ petience the dreadful torments which they were accustom^ to indict 
upon their prisoners, he tliouglit it would be an act charity to 
comply w^itli their desires, and accelerate their end by d few hours. 
Desgenettes did not approve of this, and relied, that his profe^ion 
M^as to cure the sick, and not to despatch them^ Larrey came to me 
immediately afterwards, informed me of the circumstances, and of 
what Desgenettes had said ; adding, that perhaps Desgenettes was 
right. “ But, ” continued Larrey, those men cannot live for more 
th^ a few hours, twenty-four, or thirty-six at most ; and, if you will 
leave a rear-guard of cavalry to stay and protect them from advanced 
parties, it will be sufficient. Accordingly, 1 ordered four or five 
hundred cavalry td remain behind, and not to quit the place until all 
were dead. They did remain, and informed me that all had expired 
before tliey had lefl the town ; but I have heard since, that Sydney 
Smith found one or two alive when he entered it. This is the truth 
of the business. Wilson himself, 1 dare say, knows now that he wan 
mistaken. Sydney Smith never asserted it. I have no doubt that 
this story of the poisoning originated in something said by Desge- 
nettes, who was a bavardf which was afterwards misconceived or in- 
correctly repeated.- Desgenettes, ” continued he, was a good man ; 
and, notwithstanding diat he had given rise to tills story, 1 was not of- 
fended, and had him near my person in different campaigns afterwards. 
Not that I think it would have been a crime, had opiuni been given 
to them ; on the contraiy', 1 think it would have been a virtue. To 
leave a few mU&rables who could not recover^ in order that they 
might be massacred by the Turks with the most dreadful tortures, as 
was their custom, would, I think, have been cruelty. A general 
ought to act with his soldiers as he would wisli should be done to 
himself. Now, would not any man, under similar circumstances, who 
had his senses, have pre^rred dying easily a few hours sooner, rather 
than expire under the tortures of those barbarians? You have been 
amongst the Turks, and know what they are. T ask you now to 
place yourself in the situation of one of those sick men, and that you 
wore wed which you would prefer, to be left to suffer the tortures 
of those mi^tcreants, or to have opium administered to you 1 re- 
plied, most undoubtedly I would prefer the, latter.^* Certainly^ 
so would any man, answered Napoleon. If my own sm (and I 
believe 1 love my son as well as any &thcr does his child), wifere in a 
similar situation with those men, 1 would advise it to bo done; and 
if so situated myself, I would insist upoait, if I had sense enough, 
hnd strength enough to demandJt. But, however, affairs were bdl 
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so pressing as to prevent me from leaving a party to take care of 
them, which was done. If 1 had thought such a measure as that of 
giving opium necessary, I would have called a council of war, have 
stated the necessity of it^ and have published it in the order of the. 
day. It should have been no secret. Do you think that if I had 
been capable of secretly poisoning my soldiers (as doing a necessary 
action secretly would give it the appearance of a crime), or of such 
barbarities as driving my carriage over the dead, and the still bleed- 
ing bodies of the wounded, that my troops would have fought for me 
with an enthusiasm and aifection without a parallel? No, no; I 
never should have done so a second time. Some would have shot 
me in passing. Even some of the wounded, who had sufficient 
strength left to pull a trigger, would have despatched me. ” 

* “ I never, continued Napoleon, committed a crime in all 
my political career. At my last hour, I can assert that. Had I 
done so, I should not have been here now. I should have despatch- 
ed the Bourbons. It only rested with me to give roy consent, and 
they would have ceased to live. * I. 330-331?. 

llpon the charge as to the deaths of Captain Wright and Pi- 
chegru, it appears to us that his defence is clear. Those crimes, 
lie says, were wholly unnecessary. From the destruction of tlie 
former he was to gain no conceivable advantage ; and against the 
latter he had [Tioofs so clear, that his condemnation would have 
been a matter of course. We cannot help considering it as a 
strong confirmation of his innocence upon these charges, that, 
since his fall, no evidence has been brought to light, nor even a 
single circumstance related, tending, in die most remote degree, 
to countenance the imputation. No one pretends that he secretly 
put to death either of the unfortunate individuals with his own 
hand ; and surely it is beyond all probability, that, after twenty 
years, nothing should have transpired respecting the perpetra- 
tors of such foul designs; the more especially as, during eight 
years of that period, apy information of this description would 
have been most acceptable to the ruling powers. Respecting 
the, Due d'Enghien, we have the following passage. 

‘ I now asked if it were true that TaUejnrand had retained a letter 
written by the Due d’Enghien to him until two days after the Duke's 
execution ? Napoleon’s reply was, It is true ; the Duke had writ- 
ten a letter, offering his services, and asking a command in the army 
from me, whicli that scelerato^ Talleyrand, did not make known until 
two days after hU execution. ” I observed tliat Talleyrand, by his 
culpable concealment of the letter, was virtually guilty of the death 
of the Duke. Talleyrand, ” replied Napoleon, “ is a bricconc^ ca- 
pable^of any crime. I, ” continued he, “ caused the Due d’Enghien 
CO be arrested, id consequence of the Bourbons having landed assas- 
sins in France to murder me. I was resolved to let them see that 
\OL. XXXVIl, KO. 73. N 
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the blood of oim.of thrir princes should pay for tliw attetnprs ; ami 
he was accordh^y trM for havhig borne amw agabst the re|nil)lic« 
found guilty, and riiot, according to die existing laws ogulnst such a 
crime. ' I. 335, 336. 

The following is a more general defence of himself. 

^ While walking about tlie room* What sort of a man did yf»u 
take me to be, before you became my surgeon ? ” said he. ** What 
did you think of my character, and what f was capable of? (iive 
me your real opinion frankly. ** I replied, “ 1 thought you to be a 
man who^e stupendous talents were only to be equalled by your 
measureless ambition ; and although 1 did not give credit to one- 
tenrh part of tiie libels which I had read against yon, still I believed 
that you would not iK^sitate to commit a crime when you found it to 
be necessary, or thought it might be useful to you. ** This is just 
the answer that 1 expected, replied Napoleon, and is perhaps the 
opinion of Lord Holland, and even of numbers of the French, 1 
have risen to too great a pitch of human glory and elevation, not to 
have excited the envy and jealousy of mankind. Tliey will say, “ It 
is true, that he has raised himself to the highest pinnacle of glory ; 
?nais pour y arrivery il commii heaucoup de crimes, (but to attain it, he 
has committed many crimes.’*) Now the fact is, that 1 not only 
never committed any crimes, but I never even thought of doing so. 
J"ai Ion jours ntarche avec Vvpinion de grandes masses et Ics ivhiemens, 
(1 have always gone with the opinion of great masses, and with 
events.) I have always made peu de cas of the opinion of indivi- 
duals; of that of the public a great deal. Of what use, then, would 
crime have been to me ? I am too much a fatalist, and have always 
despised mankind too much, to have had recourse to crime to frus- 
trate tlieir attempts. J'ai marchc toujours avec l^opiniou de cinq on 
six miilions dliominrsf (I have always marched with the opinion of 
r?vc or six millions of men) ; of what use, then, would crime have 
been to me ? ” 

‘ “ In spite of all the libels, ” continued he, 1 have no fear 
whatever about my fame. Posterity will dp justice. The truth 
will be^known ; and the good which I have done, with the faults 
which I have committed, will be compared. I am not uneasy for the 
resuft; Had 1 succeeded, 1 should have died with the reputation of 
the greatest man that ever existed. As it is, although I have failed, 
1 shall be considered as an extraordinary man : niy elevation was 
^j^arolleled, because unaccompanied by crime. 1 have fought lifty 
pitched battles, almost all of which 1 have gained. 1 have framed 
and carried into effect a code of laws that will bear my name to tlie 
most distant posterity. From nothing, 1 raised myself to be the 
most powerful monarch in the world. Europe was at my foet*. My 
ambition was great, 1 admit ; hut it was of a cold nature {d^une mature 
froide), and caused par les evenemens (by events), and the opinion of 
great bodies. 1 have always been of opinion, that the sovereignty 
lay in the people. In fact, the im|ierial government was a kind of 
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republic* Cidled to tbe head of it by tlie voice of the nation, my 
maxim wag h carrier^ moert^ aux talens (the career open to talentg)i 
without distinctioa of hirth or fortune ; and this system of equality is 
the reason that ypui? ply^arcby hate me so much. 

* If ever policy, *’ continued he, “ authorized a man to commit 
a crime and mu^er others, it authorized me to put to death Ferdi- 
nand, and the other Bourbons of his family when in France. Were 
1 a man accustomed to commit crimes, would I not have effected one 
which it would have been so benchcial to me to put in execution 
Ferdinand and his family once out of the way, the Spaniards would 
have had nothing to fight for, and would have submitted. No ; had 
I been inclined to commit crimes, 1 should not be here. Would a 
French Bourbon be in existence now, had I consented to their mur- 
der ? Not only did I refuse to consent, but I positively prohibited 
that any attempt of the kind should be made. " 

* “ It is not, added Napoleon, by what the Quarterly Review, 
or Pichon says, or by what I could write myself, that posterity will 
judge of me ; it is by tlie voice of so many millions of inhabitants 
who have been under my government. ” 

* “ Those, continued he, who consented to the union of Po- 
land with Russia, will be the execration of posterity, while my name 
will be pronounced with respect, when the fine southern countries of 
Burope are a prey to the barbarians of the north. Perhaps my 
greatest fault was, not having deprived the King of Prussia of his 
throne, which 1 might easily have done. After Friedland, I ought 
to have taken Silesia and * » ♦ from Prussia, and given them to 
Saxony, as the king and the Prussians were too much humiliated, 
not to revenge themselves the first opportunity. Had I done this, 
given them a free constitution, and delivered the peasants from the 
feodal slavery, they would have been content. ” ' I. 4>03-407. 

B||onaparte’s views of Euglifeh policy, like those so prevalent 
upon the Continent, asenbe much more importance to our In- 
dian dominions than really belongs to them as elements in our 
commercial greatness. India seems always uppermost in his 
mind, when he speaks of aiming any blow at our prosperity* 
Perhaps we may admit, that its importance has of late jgready 
increased ; and certainly it will become more essentid, m pro- 
l^rfion as our trade is excluded in other quarters pf the world* 
The following passage contains an account of his ideas both as 
to India and Turkey, wliich cannot fail to interest the reader at 
the present moment. It is subjoined to a narrative of the Era^ 
peror Paul’s death, which we dare not extract. 

^ I asked him if he thought that Paul had been mad ? Latter* 
ly, ” said Napoleon, “ I believe that he was. At first,,hc was strong- 
ly prejudiced against the Revolution, and every person concerned 
}n it ; but afterwards I had rendered him reasonable, and had chang- 
ed his opinions altogether. If Paul had lived, you would liavo lost 
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India before notv. An agreement was made between Paul and Wf* 
>ieU* to invade it. I furnished the p/an. 1 was to have sent thirty 
thousand <good troops. He was to send a similar number of the best 
Russian soldiers, and forty thousand Cossacks. I was to subscribe 
ten millions, in order to purchase camels and the other requisites to 
cross the Desert. The King of Prussia was to have been applied to 
by both of us to grant a passage for my troops through his dominions, 
which would have been immediately granted. 1 had at the same 
time made a demand to the King of Persia for a passage through his 
country, which also would have been granted, though the negocia- 
tfons were net entirely concluded, but would have succeeded, as the 
Persians were desirous of proliting by it themselves. My troops 
were to have gone to Warsaw, to be joined by the Russians and Cos- 
sacks, and to have marched from thcncc to the Caspian Sea, whore 
tht'N would have either embarked, or have proceeded by land, ac- 
cording to circumstances. I was beforehand with you, in sending 
an amlmssador on to Persia to make interest there. Since that time, 
your Ministers have been imhfcilcs enough to allow the Jtussians to 
get four provinces, which increase their territories beyond the moun- 
tains. 'i'hc first year of war that you will have with the Russians, 
they will take India from you. " 

* I asked, then, if it were true that Alexander had intended to 
have seized upon Turkey ? Napoleon answered, “ All his thoughts 
are directed to the conquest of Turkey. \Vc have had many dis- 
cussions together about it ; at first J was pleased with his profiosals, 
because I thought it would enlighten the world to drive those brutes, 
the Turks, out of Europe, But when I refiected upon the conse- 
quences, and saw w’hat a tremendous weiglit of power it would givi^ 
to Russia, in consequence of the numbers of (jirecks in the Turkish 
dominions, who would naturally join the Russians, 1 refused to con- 
sent to it, especially as Alexander wanted to get Constantinople, 
which I would not allows a.> it would liavc destroyed the equilibrium 
of power in Europe. I rellected that Erance would gain Egypt, 
Syria, and tlie islands, wdiich would have been nothing in compari- 
son with what Ru.ssia w'ould have obtained. I considered that the 
barbarians of the nortli were already too powerful, and probably in 
the course of time would overwhelm all Europe, as I now think tliey 
will. Austria already trembles, Russia and Prussia united, Austria 
falls, and England cannot prevent it. France under the present 
family is nothing, and the Austrians are so-Zdehes, that they will be 
easily overpowered. Uiia nazionc a calpo di bastonc. They will 
offer little resistance to the Russians, who are brave and patient.^ 
Russia is the more forniiduhle, because she can never disarm. In 
J^ssia, once a soldier, always a soldier ; barbarians, who, one may 
•ay, have no 'country, and to whom every country is better than 
the one w hich gave tiieni birth. When the Cossacks entered France, 
it w'as indifferent to them w hat women they viedated, old or young 
were alike to them, as any wxre preferable to those they had left behind. 
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Moreover, the Hafisiafis are podr, and it is necessary for them to con- 
quer. When I am dead and gone, my memory will be esteemed, 
and I shall be revered in consequence of having foreseen, and endea- 
voured to put a stop to, that which will yet take place. It will be 
revered when the barbarians of the north will possess Europe, whidi 
would not have happened, had it not been for you, sig)tu/i InglcsL ” ' 
L 380—385. 

The last extract which we shall give refers to his opinion of 
the Bourbons and the old regime, whicli is the most contemptu- 
ous possible; and to his view of his own position, as contrasted 
with them, and of his claims to support, than which nothing 
can be more correct. 

‘ They want, ” said he, to introduce the old system of nobi- 
lity into the army. Instead of allowing the sons of peasants and la- 
bourers to be eligible to be made generals, as they were in my time, 
they want to confine it entirely to the old nobility, to emigrh like 
that old biockliead Montchenu. When you have seen Montchenu, 
you have seen all the old nobility of France before the Revolution. 
Such were all the race, — and such they have returned, ignorant, vain, 
and arrogant as they left it. Ih n*Qnt rien apprisy Us riont rien ou- 
hlie. They were the cause of the revolution, and of so much blood- 
shed ; and now, after twenty-five years of exile and disgrace, they 
return loaded with the same vices and crimes for which they were ex- 
patriated, to produce another revolution. 1 know tlie French. Be- 
lieve me, that after six or ten years, the whole race will be inassacj-ed, 
and thrown into the Seine. Tliey are a curse to the nation. It is 
of such as them <that the Bourbons want to make generals. 1 maile 
most of mine, la houe. Wherever I found talent and courage, I 
rewarded it. My principle was, la carriere oumrte avx talens, with- 
out asking whether there were any quarters of nobility to show. It 
is true, that I sometimes promoted a few of the old nobility, from a 
principle of policy and justice ; but I never reposed great confidence 
in them. The mass of the people, ” continued he, “now seethe re- 
vival of the feodal times ; they see that soon it will be impossible for 
their progeny to rise in the army. Every true Frenchman reflects 
with anguish, that a family, for so many years odious to France, has 
been forced upon them over a bridge of foreign bayonets. What I 
am going to recount will give you some idea of the imbecility of the 
family. When the Count d'Artois came to Lyons, although he threw 
himself on his knees before the troops, in order to induce them to ad- 
vance against me, he pever put on the cordon of tlie Legion of Ho- 
nour, though h'e knew that the sight of it would be ^most likely to 
excite the minds of the soldiers in liis favour, as it was tlic order so 
many of them bore on their breasts, and required nothing but bra- 
very to obtain it. But no ; he decked himself opt witli the order of 
the Holy Ghost, to be eligible for which, you must prove one hun- 
dred and fifty years of hobility,-^an order formed purposely to CX'^ 
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dude merit, and one which excited indignation in the breasts of the 
old soldtep. We will not, ” said they, fight for Orders like that, 
nor for emigres like those ; he had ten or eleven of these imUeiks as 
aids-de*camp. Instead of showing to the troops some of those gene- 
rals who had so often led them to glory, he brought with him a set 
of mis6rablesy who served no other purpose than to recal to the minds 
of the veterans their former sufferings under the noblesse and tile 
priests. 

* To give you an instance of the general feeling in France to- 
wards the Bourbons, I will relate to you an anecdote. On my re- 
turn from Italy, while my carriage was ascending the steep lull of 
Terare, 1 got out and walked up, without any attendants, as was of- 
ten my custom. My wife and my suite were at a little distance be- 
hind me. I saw an old woman, lame, and hobbling about with the 
help of a crutch, endeavouring to ascend the mountain, I had a 
great coat on, and was not recognised. I went up to her and said, 
Well, ma bonne, where are )"ou going with a haste which so little be- 
longs to your years ? What is the matter ? “ Ma fox, ” replied the 
old dame, ** they tell me the Emperor is here, and 1 want to see liini 
before I die. Boh, bah, ” said 1, ** what do you want tciflee him for ? 
What have you gained by him ? He is a tyrant as well as the others. 
You have only changed one tyrant for another, Louis for Napoleon. " 

Mais, Monsieur^ that mOy be ; but. after all, he U the king of the 
jieople, and the Bourhotis were the kings of the nobles. We have 
chosen him, and If we are to have a tyrant, let him be one chosen 1)y* 
; ourselves. ‘♦There," said he, “you have the sentiments of the 
french nation express^ by an old woman. " ’ 

And truly such are the sentiments of young men, as v^'cll as 
old W'omen, everywhere ; but, God be thanked, there now is a 
considerable mooification in the feeling.; and, through Napo- 
leon, much of the change has been operated. The people ail 
over Europe still say, ‘ If we must have tyrants, we will chuse 
them for ourselves ; ’ but they say too, ‘ We will no longer have 
any tyrai^ at all ; ’ and they are beginning to cry out these 
wprd^ in a voice that makes the legitimate patrons of antiquated 
abuses tremble, and all their thrones to quake. Napoleon was 
their enemy, and, in so far, he was the people’s friend. Many 
and grave faults he had. Warrior he was, and despot, and a mi- 
litary despot to boot ; but he did vast service to the world, as a 
compensation for much misery which his ambition created. The 
misery will be forgotten, while the benefits will be lastingly felt ; 
,and if the people want any additional proofs of the good he ho^ 
done their cause, let them look at the inextinguishable hatrecl 
with which their jpiplacable enemies still continue to pursue his 
name. ' • 

cannot close our account of this work, without recurring 
to the subject with which they commenced— the treatment of the 
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illustrious captive. That the honour of the country has rc- 
ccivod a stain from the whole transaction — a stain which never 
can be altogether wiped away— is a melancholy truth already 
sufficiently felt, and daily more openly admitted. But it would 
be unfair, perhaps, to charge upon the Crovernment at home, 
every part of the shameful and unmeaning indignities to which 
the Emperor was exposed ; and we trust, that the insult oftbred 
to his memory, and only within the last few weeks made known 
to the public, was wholly without the sanction of the Ministers, 
although it is somewhat singular that a similar occurrence mark* 
ed the obsequies of the late Queen. Count Montholon has stated, 
in an authentic form, that the executors having desired a tablet, 
with an inscription, to be placed upon the coffin, SirH. Low^e would 
by no means allow it. Now, what does the reader imagine this of* 
fensive inscription may have been ? These words — and no more. 
‘ Napoleon — Ne d Ajaccio le 15 Aout 1769 — Mort d Helene 

le 5 Mai 1821.* The governor would not even permit the 
initials of his name to be written upon the coffin, — as if he could 
thus bury in oblivion a name wliich fills the world, and by 
which tlie age we live in will be known to after times. When 
this disgraceful anecdote was mentioned in Parliament, Sir Ho* 
bert Wilson read in his place a most important document, now 
first presented to the publick, to illustrate the paltry meanness 
and gross inconsistency of the legitimate powers, in so peremp- 
torily denying his title of Emperor. It is an article of a treaty 
actually signed at Chatillon on the 17th February 1 8 I t, by the 
Ministers of the Allies, Lords Aberdeen, Catlicart, and Stew- 
art, for England ; Count Kasuniouski, for RiLSsia ; Baron Hum- 
boldt for Prussia, and Count Stadion, for Austria ; in wliich 
peace and friendship for ever is agreed upon in the name 
of the Holy Trinity, betxxieen the said pens^ers and ‘ his Ma^ 
* Emperor of the Frenchy his heirs and successors. * 

Every one knows that events prevented the ratification of this 
treaty ; but it is worthy of especial remark, that none of the 
parties dreamt of an article expressly acknowledging Napo- 
leon’s imperial title ; it is taken for granted, exactly as the titles 
of the other emperors and kings are assumed to be unque>^tion- 
ed. After this, it is quite sickening to find the same persons, 
when more successful, and * clothed in a little brief authority, ’ 
equally peremptory in taking it for granted that Napoleon had 
no title whatever; treating him as ii they had not all, excepting 
one, bowed the knee to him, nay, bent their necks beneath his 
feet; and speaking of the ‘person called Buonaparte ’—and 
‘ the General, * — ^and ‘ General Buonaparte, ’ — as any thijjg 

of superiority over him was gained by this billy allbctation, oi' 
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any thing proved by it but their own bitterness. Lord Castle- 
reagh really used to speak of him with a sort of mild indifference 
and contempt, as if he were naming some invalided officer, 
whose superannuation pension had accidentally come into ques- 
tion. When he first fashioned his mouth to call him General 
Buonaparte, we dare to say he thought he was taking the most 
accurate distinction in the world, between a title denira and one 
which all must admit; forgetting that he had no earthly title to 
the rank of general, which he had not equally to the station of 
emperor ; both being conferred by the existing authorities, and 
strengthened by the fact of possession, aYid both being alike 
lost, if either was, by the possession ceasing. But habit soon 
made the name familiar with our great Statesman ; and he ap- 
peared latterly to pronounce it with a conscious superiority of 
station, power, and importance in the world, which was suffi- 
ciently amusing to the spectator who looks no further than tiie 
present times, but indescribably laughable to any one who re- 
flects, that the day will, ere long, come, when Lord CasUereagh's 
name will only be rescued from the oblivion to which all ibo 
other smooth-spoken inmates of Downing-strect and Whitehall 
are hastening, by his accidental connexion, with the latter events 
of B^ionaparte’s life. 

That the publication of this very interesting work will expose its 
author to infinite vexation, to all the attacks of calumny, and even 
to some oppression from men in power, there can be little doubt. 
He seems prepared for the issue; and, after reminding his read- 
ers that he makes himself in no way answerable for the truth 
of the facts, any more than the correctness of the opinions de- 
livered by Napoleon, but is only the faithful narrator of what 
he saw and heard, be adds, that he shall at all times be ready 
to meet the fullest examination of whatever charges ho has 
himself made, ‘ before any tribunal where the truth can be in- 
vestigated. ’ In protecting himself from a responsibility that 
does not belong to him as an historian, he at the same time 
avows, * that he neither avoids nor evades inquiry, but is will- 
‘ ing to take his share in any investigation in which the irulh 
* can be toUU a'ld to abide the event. ’ Of the reluctance with 
which our Government will answer any such appeal, we have, 
indeed, a singular foretaste in their extreme anxiety to conceal 
every thing relating to ISt Helena. Soon after Mr Warden’s 
book appeared, Mr O’Meara received, through tlic Admiral on 
the station, an official letter from Mr IJarrow, Under Secretary 
at the Admiralty, dated 13th September 1817, and iii Uicsc 
words — 
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« Admiralty Office^ I SIh September^ 1817- 
‘ Sir,— My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having 
^ had under their consideration a work which has been pub- 

* lished by Mr Warden, late surgeon of his Majesty’s ship 
^ Northumberland, their Lordships have commanded me to 

* signify their directions to you to acquaint all the officers cm- 
‘ ployed under your orders, that they are to understand, that if 
^ they should presume to publish any information which they 
‘ may have obtained by being officially employed at St Helena, 

^ they will suffer their Lordships’ heavy displeasure. I am, Sir, 

* your most obedient, humble servant, 

‘ To Rear Admiral Plampin, St Helena. ‘ John Barrow. ’ 
Of the motive which dictated this very creditable proceeding, 
we believe little doubt will be entertained in any quarter. Mr 
O’Meara seems to think that literary views may have entered 
into it, and that there may have been a view towards priority 
of information — a suspicion somewhat sanctioned by the known 
connexion of this department with a certain portion of the press, 
{a truly reputable circumstance compared with those other con- 
nexions which, in spite of every denial in teiins^ no man ap- 
pears to question in effect). * But, admitting that the order 
was given, partly with the design of enhancing the value of cer- 
tain works published, or patronized by some of those clerks in 
office, its tendency, and manifestly a pact also of its object, was 
to obtain the exclusive possession of all the channels of com- 
munication ; and thus select, if not colour, as tliey chose, the in- 
formation to be given. It is, however, needless to dispute a- 
bout trifles ; both purposes arc equally unworthy of a respectable 
and dignifled administration ; and the publick has good cause 
to rejoice that both have been frustrated by Mr O’Meara. 

In concluding these remarks, we may again remind the read- 
er, that our opinion upon the subject of the Emperor’s deten- 
tion has always been favourable to that measure as one of hard 
necessity — a duty imposed upon this country for the sake of the 
peace of Europe; but one in the reluctant performance of which 
every tender regard to the comforts and feelings of fallen great- 
ness ought to have been sedulously evinced, and every thing 
most scrupulo!isIy avoided which might throw the faintest shade 
of suspicion over our ultimate views respecting the illustrious pri- 


* Wc may perhaps one day endeavour to elucidate some dark 
passages in the history of the present Ministers, and state the cir- 
jcumstantittl evidence (if it be not still stronger) which tixes some of 
their agents with a share in these scenes. 
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soiicr^ whose liberation^ at the carli^ moment consistent with 
the publick safety, seemed an act of strict justice, bpth to our 
character and to him. It is lamentable now to think how wide« 
ly the ministers and their ill- chosen agents have departed from 
this principle ; but even they who never regarded the matter in 
this light, must allow, that nothing can be so disgusting as the 
unmanly abuse continued against Napoleon by some, and com* 
menced by others, after his fail. Few of our public men, and not 
many of our writers, are free from this charge ; even our most 
distinguished living poets are liable to it; and, strange to tell, the 
first of them in ccTebrity, and the least enslaved to vulgar pre- 
judices — we mean Lord Byron — offers no exception to the re- 
mark. Another great name stands honourably distinguished 
on this as on every occasion in whicli an honest declaration of 
opinion, and a fearless testimony to important though unpalat- 
able truths, may be required ; it is unnecessary to refer more 
particularly to Mr Rogers, whose well-merited fame as a poet, 
and kindness of disposition in all matters of real moment, is 
even suipassed, in our estimation, by the soundness, the libe- 
rality, and, above all, the uncompromising firmness oi his senti- 
ments upon every subject connected with the best interests of 
mankind. 

Mr O’Meara’s book is, with peculiar propriety, dedicated to 
Lady Holland, whose kindness towards Napoleon in his day of 
need, so unlike the frivolity and fickleness of her sex and sta* 
tion, reflect upon her the most lasting honour. He was deeply 
sensible of it ; and, beside mentioning her in bis will, the only 
person not connect^ with him whom he thus distinguished, he 
accompanied the valuable cameo which be there bequeathed, 
with a few words simply, but most correctly, expressive of his 
gratitude. 

There is a passage in the second volume of this work, pages 
66-7, respecting Mad. de Stael, which represents her conduct in a 
light ao new to all who either knew her personally, or even observed 
attentively the known history of her life, that we felt convinced there 
must be some misrepresentation, and therefore applied to the excel- 
lent family of that justly celebrated person. Napoleon, it is there said, 
related to our author, that she sent her son, the present Baron de 
Stael, after his return from Elba, to solicit from him the payment of 
the, debt due from the French Government, and to offer her services, . 
provided the request was granted ; that Joseph Buonaparte solicited 
the audience, which he refused, but that Joseph carried the Baron 
to him notwithstanding; that the interview, which was short, consisted 
in Napoleon hearing the request, and politely declining ; that Mad. 
de St^ wrote to renewing it, and promising, if he com- 
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pHed, tQ be ‘ black and white for him ; ' that Fouchc communicated this, 
and the Emperor still declined, although the minister strongly advised 
him to comply, urging the use her support might be of at such a crisis. 

Now, Mons. de Stael’s account of this matter is very remark- 
able ; because it at once completely exculpates his illustrious pa- 
rent, and adds to the credit of Mr O’Meara’s journal, without, in 
our opinion, materially injuring that of Bjj^naparte, either for vera- 
city or accurate recollection. Whoever reads the passage which wc 
have abridged, will perceive, that Bionaparte does not say that 
Mons. de Stael made the proposal at the audience, but only tliat he 
opened the ^ business ' generally, and that it is most likely the Em- 
peror understood from Fouche or Joseph what they supposed, and 
possibly expected, would be the return she would make ; and the al- 
leged contents of the letter rest confessedly on Fouche’s representa- 
tion. Now, Mons. de Stliel, whose letter lies before us, states, that 
‘ at the period of Napoleon’s return from Elba, his mother had first 

* obtained, after a long negotiation with all the successive govern- 
^ inents of the Ilevolution, the recognition of the claims for the mo- 

* ney advanced by M. Necker to the public, in circumstances which 

* rendered it a debt peculiarly entitled to preference ; that the claim 

* was liquidated (li(/uidie)y the amount being calculated and admit- 

* ted, and nothing remaining to be done beyond the mere form of in- 
^ scription in the Grand Livre ; that Mad. de Stael, having con- 

stantly refused to return to Paris during the cenijmrs^ sentlier son 
^ to close the proceedings respecting her claim ; and that he was ad- 
^ vised by the finance minister, as the only means of expediting it, 
^ to obtain an audience, which he altenmted tlirough Joseph, and 
^ procured with great difficulty from the Emperor, and in which, af- 

* ter a few minutes’ conversation, he gave him a polite refusal. ’ But 
Mons. de Stiiel not only Hatly denies Uiat any such offer was made or 
Uiought of by his mother, as Buonaparte speaks of, but he distinctly 
asserts, that ' the Emperor, upon his return from Elba, quickly per- 

* ccived the necessity of courting public opinion, and resolved to 

* pursue a very different course, witli respect to his mother, from 

* that which he had held during his first reign ; that he caused 

* Fouch6, Joseph and Lucien to write letters, 'which are now at Cop^ 

* peti for the express purpose of inducing her to return to Paris, 

* where she was promised justice as soon as she should, by so doings 

* testify an intention of attaching herself to the existing government ; 

* that Lucien, at an interview with the Due de Broglie, In Mons. 

* de Stdel’s presence, pressed him to enter the new Chamber of 

* Peers ; but that all these offers, frequently repeated, were as regu- 

* larly and peremptorily refused ; and that, therefore, rtie statement 

* of Bftonapartc, with respect to any offer or promise from Mad. de 

* Stael; or any one authorized by her, is positively directly contrary 

* to the fact. ’ 

Nothing, indeed, can more triumphantly clear her and her fa- 
mily front the charge than this statement ; yet we think it by no 
means follows that the Empetor fancied or invented it. houclic, 
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and probably Joseph and Lucicn, were anxious for a reconciliation ; 
they evidently, by Napoleon s own account, endeavoured to bring it 
about, without doubt, in the hope of her powerful support being 
gained to the new government : and nothing can be more likely than 
^at one or other of them, probably Pouche, should state to Na- 
poleon their reasons for entertaining such expectations. 


Art. VIII. The Fortunes (tf Nigel. By the Author of Wa- 
verley, Kenilworth, &c. In 3 vols. l!2mo. pp, 950. Edin- 
burgh, Constable & Co. 1822. 

Tt was a happy thought in us to review this author’s works 
in groupes, rather than in single pieces ; for we should 
never otherwise have been able to keep uj) both with him and 
with our other business. Even as it is, we find we have lot 
him run so far ahead, that we have now rather more of him on 
hand than w^e can well get through at a sitting ; and are in 
danger of forgetting the early part of the long scries of stories 
to which we are thus obliged to look back, or of finding it for- 
gotten by the public — or at least of having the vast assemblage 
of events and characters that now lie before us, something jum- 
bled and confounded, both in our own recollections, and that of 
our admiring readers. 

Our last particular notice, we think, was of Ivanhoe, in the 
end of 1819; and in the two years that have since elapsed, 
we have had the Monastcr}'^, the Abl^ot, Kenilworth, the Pi- 
rates, and Nigel, — one, two, three, four, five — large originat 
works from the same fertile and inexhaustible pen. It is a 
strange manufacture ! and, though depending entirely on inven- 
tion and original fancy, really seems to proceed with all tlie stea- 
diness and regularity of a thing that was kept in operation by 
industry and application alone. Our whole fraternity, for ex- 
ample, w^ith all the works of all other writers to supply them 
with materials, arc not half so sure of bringing out their two vo- 
lumes in the year, as this one author, with nothing but his own 
genius to depend on, is of bringing put his six or seven. There 
IS no instance of any such experiment being so long continued 
with success; and, according to all appearances, it is just as fat 
from a termination now as it was at toe beginning. If it were 
only for th^ singularity of the thing, it would be wortli while tb 
chronicle the actufil course and progress of this extraordinary 
adventure. 

Of the two first works we have mentioned, the Monastery and 
the Abbot, wc have the least to^say; and we believe the public 
have the least curiosity to know our opinion. They arc cer* 
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toinly the least meritorious of the whole series, either subse- 
quent or preceding ; and while they are decidedly worse than 
the other works of the same author, we arc not sure that wc 
can say, as we have done of some of his other failures, that 
they are better than those of any other recent writer of fic- 
tion. So conspicuous, indeed, was their inferiority, that we 
at one time apprehended that we should have been culled upon 
to interfere before our time, and to admoniidy&e author of the 
hazard to which he was exposing his fame. vPwfct as he has since 
redeemed that slip, we shall now pass it over lightly, and more- 
, ly notice one or two things that still live in our remembrance. 

We do not think the Wfiitc Lady, and the other superna- 
tural agency, the worst blemish of ‘ the Monastery. ' Un the 
contrary, the first apparition of the spirit by her lonely Jbun- 
tain (though borrowed from Lord Byron's Witch of the Alps in 
Manfred), as well as the effect of die interview on the mind of 
die young aspirant to wluun she reveals herself, liave always ap- 
peared to us to l)c very heaiitifully imagined : But we must coii- 
fo^s, that their descent into an alabaster cavern, and the seizure 
of a stolen Bible from an altar blazing with cold flames, is a fic- 
tion of a more ignoble stock, and looks very like, an unlucky 
combination of a French fairy tale and a dull German romance, 
l^lie Eiiphuist loo, Sir Piercie Sliafton, is a mere nuisance 
throughout; — nor can %ve remember tiny incident in an unsuc- 
cessful farce inoiH^tterly absurd and piliablc than the remem- 
brance of tailorsbip that is supposed to be conjured up in the 
mind of this chivalrous person, by the presentment of the 
fairy's bodkin to his eyc'?. There is something ineffably poor 
at once, and extravagant, in the idea of a solid silver imple- 
ment being taken from the hair of a spiritual and shadowy 
being, for die sage purpose of making an earthly coxcomb 
angry to no end ; — while bur delight at this happy imagination 
is not a little heightened by reflecting, that it is all the time ut- 
tcrliL unintclfigiblc, how the mere exhibition of a lady’s bodkin 
shmnd remind any man of a tailor in bis pedigree — or be 
thought to import such a disclosure to the spectators. 

But, notwithstanding these gross faults, and the general flat- 
ness of the monkish parts — including that of the Sub-prior, 
which is a failure in spite of considerable labour — it would be 
absurd to rank this with common novels, or even to exclude it 
from the file of the author's characteristic productions. It lias 
both humour and fancy and patlios enough to maintain its tide 
to such u distinction. The aspiring temper of Halbert Glen- 
dinning, tlie rustic establishment at Glendcarg, tlie picture of 
Christie of Clinthill, and, above all, the scenes at the castle 
of Aveiiel, arc all touched with the hand of the master. .In- 
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lianas dialo^e, or soliloquy rather, to his hawk, in presence of 
bis paramour, with its accompaniments and sequel, is as flower* 
ful as any thing the author has produccnl ; and the tragic and 
historical scenes that lead to the conclusion, are also, for the 
most part, excellent. It is a work, in short, which pleases 
more upon a second reading than a first — as we not only pass 
over the Kuphuist and other dull passages, but, being aware of 
its defects, no longer feel the disappointment and provooutron, 
which arc apt, oirf^it' first excitement, to make us unjust to its 
real merits. 

In point of real merit, ‘ The Abbot’ is not better, we think, 
than the Monastery — but it is fuller of historical painting, and, 
in the higher scenes, has perhaps a <lcepcr and more exalted 
interest. The Popish zealots, whether in the shape of pro- 
phetic crones or heroic monks, arc very tiresome personages, 
Catherine Seyton is a wilful deterioration of Diana Vernon ; 
and is far too pert and confident; while her paramour Roland 
Gncme is, for a good part of the work, little bettor than a 
blackguard boy, who should have had his head brokefn twice a 
day, and been put nightly in the stocks for his impertinence. 
Some of the scenes fit Loclilevcn are of a different pitch ; — 
though the formal and measured sarcasms which the Queen and 
L.ady Douglas interchange with such solemn verbosity have a 
very heavy and unnatural effect. These faults, however, are 
amply redeemed by the beauties with which ^liey are mingled. 
There are some grand passages of enthusiasm and devoted 
courage in Catherine Seyton. The escape from Lochlevon is 
given with great effect and spirit — and the whole mustering 
and march to Langside, as well as the battle itself, are full of 
life and colouring. The noble bearing and sad and devoted 
love of George Dougins — the brawl on the streets of Edinburgh, 
and the scenes at Holyrood, both serious and comic, as well as 
many of the minor characters, such as the Ex* abbot of St 
Mary’s metamorphosed into the humble gardener df LochWen, 
are all in the genuine manner of the author, and couI^Fiaot 
have proceeded from any other hand. On the whole, liowever, 
the work is unsatisfactory, and too deficient in design and u- 
nity. We do not know why it should have been called * The 
Abbot, ’ as that ])ersonagc has scarcely any thing to do with it. 
As an historical sketch, it has neither beginning nor end;— nor 
does the time which it embraces possess any peculiar interest 
and for a history of Roland Grmme, which is the only denomi- 
nation that can give it coherence, the narrative is not only far 
too slight and insignificant in itself, but is too much broken in 
upon by higher persons and weightier affairs, to retain any of 
the interest which it might otherwise have possessed. 
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« Kenilworth,’ however, is a flight of another wing— and 
rises almost, if not altogether, to the level of Ivanhoe. Display- 
ing, perhaps, ^ much power in assembling together and distri- 
buting in striking groupcs the copious historical materials of 
that romantic age, as the other does in ekeing out their scanti- 
ness by the riches of the author’s imagination. Elizabeth her- 
self, surrounded as she is with lively and imposing recollections, 
w'as a diflicult personage to bring prominently forward in a work 
of fiction ; but the task, ivc think, is not only fearlessly, but ad- 
mirably performed ; and the character brought out, not merely 
with the most unsparing fulness, but with the most brilliant and 
seducing effect. Leicester i6 less happy ; and we have certainly 
a great deal too much both of the blackguardism of Michael 
Lambonrnc, the atrocious villaiiy of Varney and Foster, and the 
magical dealings of Alasco and Wayland Smith. Indeed, almost 
all the lowx'r iigents in the performance have a sort of demoniacal 
character; and the deep and disgusting guilt by which most of the 
main iiicidcnls are developed, make a splendid passage of Eng- 
lisli hihtory read like the Newgate Calendar, and give a certain 
liorror to the story, which is neither agreeable to historical truth, 
nor attractive in a work of imagination. The great charm and 
glory of the piece, liowever, consists in the mamificence and 
vivacity of the descriptions with which it abounds ; and which 
set before our eyes, with a freshness and force of colouring which 
can scarcely ever be gained except by actual observation, all 
the pomp and stateliness, the glitter and solemnity, of that he- 
roic reign. The moving picture of Elizabeth’s night entry to 
Kenilworth, is given w'ith such spirit, richness, and copious- 
ness of detail, that wx seem actually transported to tlie middle 
of the scene. We feel the press, and bear the music and the din 
— and descry, the fading lights of a summer eve, the 

maje?^tical pacings and waving banners that surround the march 
of the heroic Queen ; while the mixture of ludicrous inci- 
dents, and the ennui that steals on the lengthened parade and 
fatiguing preparation, give a sense of truth and reality to the 
sketch, that seems to belong rather to recent recollection than 
mere ideal conception. We believe, in short, that we have at 
this moment as lively and distinct an impression of tlie whole 
scene, as we shall have in a few weeks, of a similar Joyous En- 
try, for which preparhtionsare now making in this our loyal me- 
tropolis, and of which we hope, before that time, to be specta- 
tors. The account of Leicester’s princely hospitality, and of the 
royal divertisements that ensued, — the feastings and huntings, the 
flatteries and disscmblings, the pride, the jealousy, the ambition, 
the revengft — ai*c all portrayed with the same animating pencil — 
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and leave everything behind — ^biit some rival works of the same 
unrivalled artist. The most surprising piece of mere description, 
however, that we have ever seen, is that of Amy’s magnificent 
apartments at Cumnor Place, and of the dress and beauty of 
the lovely creature for whom they were adorned. We had no 
idea before that upholstery could bo made so engaging ; and 
though we are aware that it is the living Beauty that gives its 
enchantment to the scene, and breathes over the whole an air 
of voluptuousness, innocence, and pity, it is impossible not to 
feel, that the vivid and clear presentment of the visible objects 
by which she is surrounded, and the antique splendour in which 
she is enshrined, not only strengthen our impressions of the 
reality, but actually fascinate and delight us in themselves, — just 
as the draperies and still life in a grand historical picture divide 
our admiration with the pathetic elfect of the story told by the 
principal figures. The catastrophe of the unfortunate Amy is 
too sickening and full of pity to be endured ; and we shrink from 
the recollection of it, as we would from that of a recent cala- 
mity of our own. The part of Tressilian is un fortunate on the 
whole, though it contains touches of interest and beauty, "i lie 
sketch of young Raleigh is splendid, and in excellent keepijig, 
with every thing be>ci(Jc it. More, we think, might have been 
made of the desolate age and broken-hearted anguish of Sir 
Hugh llobsart; but there are one or two little traits of his pa- 
ternal love and afiection that are inimitably sweet and j^athctic, 
and which might have lost their ellect, perhaps if the scene had 
been extended. We do not care much about the goblin dwarf, 
nor the host, nor the mercer, — nor any of other characters. 
They are all loo fantastical and alfecled. They seem copied 
rather from the quaintness of old plays, tlian the reality of past ^ 
and present nature ; and serve better to show what manner of 
personages were to be met with in the Masks and Pageants 
of the age, than what were actually to be found in the living po- 
pulation of the land. 

‘ The Pirates ’ is a bold attempt to make out a long and event- 
ful story, from a very narrow circle of society, and a scene so cir- 
cumscribed as scarcely to admit of any great scope or variety 
of action ; and its failure, in so far as it may be thought to have 
failed, should, in fairness, be ascribed chiefly to this scantiness 
and defccJU3f the materials. The author, accordingly, has been 
obliged tcTOorrow pretty largely from other regions. The cha- 
racter and 'story of Mertoun (which is at once commonplace 
and extravagant), — that of the Pirate himself,— -and that of 
Halcro the poet, have no connexion with thelocaUd|$ of Shet- 
land, or the peculiarities of an insular life. Mr Yellowlees, 
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though l^e gives occasion to some strong contrasts^ b in the 
same situation* The great bleiuisb* however, of the work, is 
the inconsistency in Cleveland's character, or. rather the way 
in which he disappoints jUS, by turning out so much better than 
we bad expected— and y^l substantially so ill. So great, ip^ 
deed, is this disappointment, and so strong the grounds of it, 
that wc cannot help suspecting that the author himself must 
have altered his design In the course of the work; and, finding . 
himself at a loss to make either a demon or a hero of the per- 
sonage whom he had introduced with n view to one or other 
* of these characters, betook himself to t)ie expedient of leaving 
him in that neutral or mixed state, which, after all, suits the 
least with his conduct and aituaiion, or with the dfects which he 
is supposed to produce. All that we see of him is a daring, 
underbred, forward, heartless fellow — very unlikely, we should 
suppose, to captivate the affections of the high-minded, roman- 
tic Minna, or even to supplant an old friend in the favour of 
the honest Udaller. The charm of tlie book is the picture of 
his taniily. Nothing can be more beautiful than the descrip*^ 
lion of the two sidters, and tHe gentle and innocent aSeciion 
that continues to unite them, even after love has come to divide 
tiieir interests and wishes. The visit paid tliem by Norna, and the 
tale she tells ilicm at midnight, leads to a fine display of the per- 
fect purity of their young hearts, and the native gentleness and 
dignity of their character. There is perhaps still more genius 
in the development and full exhibition of their father’s cbaracteri 
who is first introduced to us as little else than a jovial, thought- 
less, hospitable housekeeper, but gradually discloses the most 
captivating traits, not only of kindness and couragej^ but of 
substantial generosity and delicacy of feeling, without ever de? 
parting, for an instant, from the frank homeliness of bis habi- 
tual demeanour. Norna is a new incarnation of Meg Merrilies, 
and palpably the same in the spirit. Less degraded in her ha- 
bits and associates, and less pathetic in her denunciations, she 
reconciles fewer contradictions, and is, on the. whole, inferior per^ 
baps to her prototype; but is far above the rank rf a mere imi- 
tated or borrowed character. The Udalier’s visit to her dwell- 
ing on the Fitful-head is admirably managed, and highly charac- 
teristic of both parties. Of the humorous cha^clers, Yellowlees 
it the best. Few thiii||^ inde^9 better than the description 
of his equestrian progression to the feast of the Udaller. Claud 
Halcro is too faatAstimd^ and peculiarly out of places we should 
think, in such a region. A man, who talks in quotations from 
common plays, and proses eternally about glorious John Diy- 
den, lacjkily is not often to bei|iet anywhere, but least of all in the 
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Orkney Islands. Bunce is liable to the same objection, ~thougIi 
there are parts of his character, as well as that of Fletcher and 
the rest of the crew, given with infinite spirit and effect. The 
denouement of ihe story is strained and improbable, and the con- 
clusion rather unsatisfactory: But the wor}c, on the whole, 
opens up a new world to our curiosit}', and affords another 
proof of the extraordinary plrability, as well as vigour, of the 
.author’s genius. 

We come now to the work which has afforded us a pretext 
for this long retrospection, and which we have approached, as 
befitteth a royal presence, through this long vista of preparatory 
splendour. Considering that it has been now three months in 
the hands of the public — ^and must be about as well known to 
most of our readers as the older works to which we have just 
alluded— -we do not very well see why we should not deal with 
it as summarily as we have done with them ; and, sparing our 
dutiful readers the fatigue of toiling through a detail with which 
they are already familiar, content ourselves with marking our 
^opinion of it in the same general and comprehensive manner 
that w'c have ventured to adopt as to those earlier productions. 
This accordingly is the course which, in the main, we propose 
to follow ; though, for the sake of our distant readers, as well 
as to give more force and direct application to our general re- 
marks, we must somewhat enlarge the scale of our critical no- 
tice. 

This work, though dealing alum dantlv in invention, is, in sub- 
stance, like Old Mortality and Kenilworth, of an historical 
character, and may be correctly represented as an attempt to 
describe and illustrate, by examples, the manners of the court, 
and, generally speaking, of the age of James I. of England. 
And this, on the whole, is the most favourable aspect^ under 
which it can be considered ; for, while it cerUiinly presents us 
w'ith a very brilliapt, and, we believe, a very faithful sketch of the 
manners and habits of the time, we cannot say that it either 
embodies them in a very interesting story, or supplies us with 
any rich variety of particular characters. Except King James 
himseil^ and Richie Moniplies, there is but little individuality 
in the personages represented. We should perhaps add Master 
George Hcriot; dxcept that he iar too staid and prudent a per- 
a| 0 iKi| to engage very much of oor interest The story is of*a 
4ery simple structure, and may soon be told. 

Lord Gfenvarloch, a young Scottish nobleman^ whose for- 
tunes had been ruined by his fatlier’s profusion, and chiefly 
by large loans to tjie Crown,: comes*to London ateat the mid- 
dle ot James’s reign, to try ^at part of .this debt might be re- 
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coveml from the justice of bis now opulent sovereign. From 
want of patronage and experience, he is uribuccessfiil in his first 
application ; and is about to withdraw in despair, when his ser- 
ving man, Richard Moniplies, falling accidentally in the way of 
George Heriot, the favourite jeweller and occasional banker of 
the King, that benevolent person (to whom, it may not be 
known to our Southern readers, Edinburgh is indebted for the 
most fiourisiiing and best conducted of her founded schools or 
charities), is pleased to take an interest in his affairs, and not 
only represents his case in a favourable way to the Sovereign, 
but is tnc means of introducing him to another nobleman, with 
whose son, Lord Dalganii>, he speedily forms a rather inauspi- 
cious intimacy. By this youth he is initiated into all the gaie- 
ties of the town, of which, as w'ell of the manners and bearing 
of the. men of ilishion of the time, a vdTy lively picture is drawn. 
Among other things, he is encouraged to try his fortune at play ; 
but, being poor and prudent, he plays but for small sums, and, 
rather unhandsomely we must own, makes it a practice to come 
away alter a moderate winning. On this account, he is slight- 
ed by Lord Dalgarno and his more adventurous associates; and, 
having learned tliat they talked contemptuously of him, and that 
Lord 1). had prejudiced the King and the Prince against him, 
be challenges him for his perfidy in the Park, and actually draws 
on him in the precincts of the Royal abode. Tliis was, in.thdse 
days, a very serious offence ; and, to avoid its immediate conse- 
quences, be is advised to take refuge in Whitefriars, then know^n 
by the cant name of Ahatia^ and understood to possess the pri- 
vileges of a sanctuary against ordinary arrests. A pi'opos of this 
retirement, we have a very striking and animated picture of the 
bullies and bankrupts, and swindlers and petty felons by w'hom 
this city of refuge was chiefly inhabited — and among whom the 
young Lord has the good luck to witness a murder committed 
on the person of his miserly host. He then bethinks himself 
of repairing to Greenwich where the court was, throwing 
liimself ufxjii the clemency of the Kingj and insisting on being 
confronted with his accusers; but happening unfortunately to 
meet with his Majesty in a retired part of the Park to which he 
had piirs^l the stag, ahead of all his attendants, his sudden 
appearance so startles and alarms that paciHc monarch, that he 
accuses him of a treasonable design on bis life, and has him 
oon^mitted to tlic Tower, under tlfat weighty accusation. In the 
mean time, however, a certain Margaret Pujrvva v, a daughter of 
the celebrated watchmaker <)f that name, who iiaVi privalciv fallen 
in ipve him at the table of George Ileriot her godfaiheri 
and had, ever since, kept watch over his proceedings, and aid- 
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cd Mm In hU difficulties bv various stratagems and suggestions^ 
bad repaired to Greenwich in male attire, with the romantic 
design of interesting and undeceiving the King with regard to 
him. By a lucky accident, she does obtain an opportunity of 
making her statement to James ; who, in order to put her vera- 
city to the test, sends her, disguised as she was, to Glenvar- 
loch’s prison in the Tower, and also looses upon hijcn in the 
same place, first his faithful Heriot, and afterwards a sarcas- 
tic courtier, while be himself plays the eavesdropper to their 
conversation from an adjoining apartment constructed for that 
purpose. The result of this Dionysian experiment is, to satisfy 
the sagacious monarch both of the innocence of his young 
countr}'man, and the malignity of his accusers, who arc speedily 
brought to shame by his acquittal and ad![nittance to favour. 

There is an underplot of a more extravagant and less hap]:)y 
structure, about a sad and mysterious lady who inhabits an in- 
accessible apartment in Hcriot^s house, and turns out to be the 
deserted wife of Lord Dalgarno, and a near relation of Lord 
Glenvarloch. The former is compelled to acknowledge her by 
the King, very much against his w’ill; though he is considerably 
comforted when he finds, that, by this alliance, he acquires 
right to an ancient mortgage over the lands of the latter, which 
nothing but immediate payment of a large sum can prevent 
him from foreclosing. This is accomplished by the new raised 
credit and consequential agency of Richie Moniplies, though 
not without a scene of pettyfogglng difficulties. The con- 
clusion is something tragical and sudden. Lord Dalgarno, 
travelling to Scotland with the redemption-money in a port- 
manteau, challenges Glenvarloch to meet and fight him, one 
stage from town; and, while he is w^aiting on the common^ 
is himself sliot dead by one of the Alsatian bullies, who had 
hoard of the precious cargo witli which he was making the 
journey. His antagonist comes up soon enough to revenge 
him ; and, soon after, is married to Miss Ramsay, fur whom 
the King finds a suitable pedigree, and at whose marriage-din- 
ner he condescends to preside ; while Richard Moniplies mar- 
ries the heroic daughter of the Alsatian miser, and is knighted 
in a very characteristic manner by the good-natured monarch. 

The best things, in the book, as we have already intimated^ 
are the pictures of King James * and of Richard Moniplies— 


* We cannot refer, in any way, to the reign or character of ffiia 
Sovereign, without flunking of the admirable account of 1dm ana hta 
court which Miss Aikin has Imely given to the world, in a wotk very 
nearly as catertaining as a novel, and far more instructiwe than most 
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and we must treat our readers, we thinli, to a specimen of the 
former. No one can be better than that in which the author 
first introduces him. It is on occasion of George Heriot going 
to offer him a piece of plate, and a supplication for Lord Glen- 
Tarloch. 

* The scene of confusion amid which he found the King seated » 
was no bad picture of the state and quality of James’s own mind. 
There was much that was rich and costly in cabinet pictures and va- 
luable ornaments; but they were slovenly arranged, covered with 
dust, and lost half their value, or at least dicir effect, from die man- 
ner in which they were presented to the eye. The table was loaded 
with huge folios, amongst which lay light books of jest and ribaldry; 
and amongst notes of unmercifully long orations, and essays on king> 
craH, were mingled miserable roundels and ballads by the royal 
’Prentice, as he styled himself, in the art of poetry, and schemes for 
the general pacification of Europe, with a list of the names of the 
King's hounds, and remedies against canine madness. — The King’s 
dress was of green velvet, quilted so full as to be dagger-proof, which 
gave him the appearance of clumsy and ungainly protuberance ; 
while its being buttoned awr}^ communicated to his figure an air of 
distortion. Over his green doublet he wore a sad-coloured night- 
gown, out of the pocket of which peeped his hunting-horn. His 
high-crowned grey hat lay on the floor, covered with dust, but 
encircled by a carcanet of large balas rubies; and he wore a blue 
velvet nightcap, in the front of which was placed the plume of a 
heron, which had been struck down by a favourite hawk in some cri- 
tical moment of the flight ; in remembrance of which the King wore 
this highly honoured feather. — But such inconsistencies in dress and 
appointments were mere outward tj^pes of those w Inch existed in the 
royal character, rendering it a subject of doubt amongst his contem- 
poraries, and bequeathing it as a problem to future historians. He 
was deeply learned, without possessing useful knowledge ; sagacious 
in many individual cases, without having real wisdom ; fond of his 
power, and desirous to maintain and augment it, yet willing to re- 
sign the direction of that and of himself, to the most unworthy fa- 
vourites ; a big and bold assertor of his rights in words, yet one wlio 


histories. It is not only full of interest and curiosity, but is written 
throughout with the temperance, impartiality, and dispassionate judg- 
ment of a true historian, and in a style ^ways lucid and succinct, 
and frequently botli animated and elegant. We regret that it did 
not fall into <mr hands till the public opinion had been so decidedly 
pronounced on it as to make it unnecessary, if not presumptuous, in 
«is to interpose our own. We can only say, that we are now fully 
inclined to trust her with the continuation of the wor^ she has be- 
ffuo ; and earnestly exhort her to proceed to the reigns of the two 
Charleses, and the iProtector who steps bct«|^n them — ^in ail re- 
jpecu (he most difficult aqd important part of our national story. 
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mtkt Wjrfttedi m& o fearer of war. w4e co«qu«t 

wrpi^ually it hy undue familiarity ; ea|Uibie of much pub- 

lic labour, yet often ncgleclinjr it fur the merest amusemeiit; a wit, 
though a pedant ; and a scholar'; though fond of the couverxation of 
tW i'^uoraut and uncducai d. Even his timidity of temper was not 
umlorm, and there were moments of his life, and those critical, in 
which he showed the spirit of his ancestors. He was laborious in 
trifles, and a tritlcr where .'ierious labour was required ; devout in his 
sentiments, and yet too oiVeii profane in his language ; just and be- 
nefleent by nature, he yet gave way to the iniquities and oppression 
of others. He was penurious respecting money which he had to give 
from his owif hand, 3 ’ct inconsiderately and unboundedly profuse of 
that which he did not fCi\ In a word, those good qualities which 
displayed themselves in p;n ticular cases and occasions, were not of a 
nature siifHcienth'' firm and comprehensive to regulate his general 
conduct; and, showing themselves as they occasionally did, only en- 
titled James to the character bestowed on him by Sully — that he was 
the wisest fool in Christendom. — That the foi tunes of this monarch 


might be as little of a piece as his character, lie, certainly liic least 
able of the Stuarts, succeeded peacably to that kingdom, against 
the powder of which his predecessors had, with so much difficulty, 
defended his native throne. And, lastly, although his reign appear- 
ed calculated to ensure to Great Britain that lasting tranquillity and 
internal peace which so much suited the King’s disposition, yet, dur- 
ing that ycry reign, were sown those ieeds of dissension, which, like 
the teetii of the fabulous dragon, had their harvest in a bloody and 
universal civil war. 


Such was the monarch, who, saluting Heriot familiarly by the 
name of Jingling Gcordie, (for it was his well-known custom to 
give r'^"k-namcs to all his familiars), inquired what new clatter- 
traps .lad brought with him, to cheat his lawful and native 
Prince out of his siller. — God forbid, my liege, ” said tht citi- 
zen, that I should have any such disloyal purpose. 1 did but 
bring a piece of plate to show to your most gracious Majesty, which, 
both for the subject and for the workmanship, 1 were loth to put into 
the hands of any subject until 1 knew your Majesty’s pleasure anent 
it. “ Body o’ me, man, let’s see it, Heriot ; though, by my 6 dul» 
St'eenie’s service u’ plate was sae dear a bargain, 1 had ’malst pawned 
my word as a Royal King, to keep ray ain gold and silver in future, 
and let you, Gcordie, keep yours.” — Respecting the Duke of 
Bpekingham’s plate, ” said the goldsmith, “ your Majesty waa pleased 
10 direct that no expense should be spared, and-— *— What sig- 
nifles what I 'desired, man ? when a wise man is with fules and bildrnSy 
he maun e’ep play at the chucks. But you ^quid ligve bad niair 
sense and considen^^ than to gie Babie Charles and StCenio their 
ain gate ; they wad tiae floored the very rooms wi* silvqr^ and I wuq- 
der tliey didna. ’’-—George Heriot bowed, and said no more. He 
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knew his master too well to vindicate himself othermse than by a 
distant allusion to his order ; and James, with whom economy was 
only a transient and momeataiy twinge of conscience, became imme- 
diately afterwards desirous to see the piece of plate which the gold- 
arnith proposed to exhibit, and despatched Maxwell to bring h to 
his presence. In the mean time he demanded of the citizen whence 
he had procured it. — ** From Italy, may it please your Majesty, 
replied Heriot. — “ It has nacthlng in it tending to papestrie ? ** 
said the King, looking graver than his wont. — Surely not, please 
your Majesty, ’* said Heriot ; I were not wise to bring any thing 
to your presence that had the mark of the beast. *’ — You would be 
the niair beast yourself to do so, ** said the King ; it is well kenif d 
that I wrestled wi' Dagon in my youth, and smote him on the 
groundsill of his own temple ; a gude evidence that I should be in 
time called, however unworthy, tlie Defender of the Faith. — But 
here comes Maxwell, bending under his burthen, like the Golden 
Ass of Apuleiua. — Heriot hastened to relieve the usher, and to 
place tlie embossed salver, for such it was, and of extraordinary di- 
mension's, in a light favourable for his Majesty’s viewing the sculp- 
ture. — Saul of my body, man,” said the King, “ it is a curious 
piece, and, as I think, fit for a King’s chalmcr ; and the subject, as 
you say, Master George, vera adequate and beseemiqg— being, as I 
see, tlie judgment of Solomon — a prince in whose paths it weel be- 
comes a’ leeving monarchs to walk with emulation* ” — But whose 
footsteps, ” said Maxwell, “ only one of them — if a subject may sav 
so much — hath ever overtaken. “ Haud your tongue, for a fause 
ileeching loun, ” said the King, but with *a smile on his f^ce that 
showed the flattery had done its part. Look at the bonnie piece 
of workmanship, and haud your clarcring tongue. — And whase handy 
work may it be, Gedrdie ? — ** It was wrought, sir, ” replied the 
goldsmith, by the famous Florentine, Benvenuto Cellini, and de- 
signed for Francis the First of France ; but I hope it will find a 
fitter master. “ Francis of France ! ” said the King ; “ send Solo- 
mon, King of the Jews, to Francis of France ! — Body of me, man, it 
would have kythed Cellini mad, had he never done ony thing else 
out of the gate. Francis !— why, he was a fighting fule, man — a 
mere fighting fule, — ^got himsell ta*en at Pavia, like our ain David at 
Durham lang syne ;-->if they could hae sent him Solomon's wit, and 
love of peace and godliness, they wad ,hae dune him a better turn. 
But Solomon should sit in other gate company than Francis of 
I^anoe« *'-•«** I trust that such will be his good fortune,*’ said Heriot. 
— It is a curious and vera artificial sculpture, ” said the King, in 
continuation ; t>at yet, methinks, the carnifex, or executioner there, 
is brandishing his gulley ower near the King*s fact> seeing he is 
within reach of his weapon. I think less wisdom than iJoIomon’s 
wald hav^ taught him ihiat tliuere was danger in edge-tools, and that 
he wald have bidden the stimik either 'sheadi his shable, or stand far- 
ther back.^ ~George Heriot endeavoured to alleviate this objection, 



by amurtng die King the vicinity betvrixt Solcmon end the exe- 
cutioner was nearer in appearance than in reality, and that the per- 
spective should be allowed for. — Gang to the de’il wi’ your pro- 
spective, man, said the King ; ‘‘ there cannaHbe a waur prospective 
for u lawfu’ king, wha wishes to reign in luvc, and die in peace and 
honour, than to have naked swords flashing in bis cen« 1 am ac- 
counted as brave as maist folks ; and yet I profess to ye 1 could 
never look on a bare blade witliout blinking and winking. But a' 
thegetlier it is a brave piece ;-*-and what is the price of it, man ? 

J. 124^183. 

There is another scene which we are templed to extract as 
bringing both the King and the redoubted Richard Moniplies 
into action) — though it does no justice to tlie loquacity, sagacity, 
stiffness, and self-conceit of the latter personage. He had, by 
means which it would be tedious here lo describe, farther than 
that they were honest ones, got possession of certain Crown-jewels 
which had been impledged by Heriot, and which he had pri- 
vately announced to the King that he would robtore, if ipdulged 
with a private interview. James consents to this proposal, and 
the interview proceeds as follows. 

* Most men of Richie^s birth and breeding, and many others, would 
have been abashed at finding themselves alone with their Sovereign. 
But Richie Moniplies had an opinion of himself too high to be con- 
trolled by any such ideas ; and having made liis stifi' reverence, he 
arose once more into his perpendicular height, and stood before James 
as stifi* as a hedge-stake. ** Have ye gotten them, man ? have ye 
gotten them?” said the King, in a fluttered state, betwixt hope and 
eagerness, and some touch of suspicious fear. Gic me them — gie 
kne tlien^— before ye speak a word, 1 charge you on your allegiance. ” 
Richie took a box from his bosom, and stooping on one knee, pre- 
seAted it to his Majesty, who hastily opened it, and having ascertain- 
ed that it contained a certain carcanet of rubies, with which the read- 
er was formerly made acquainted, he could not resist falling into a 
sort of rapture, kissing tlie gems, as if they had been capable of feel- 
ing, and repeating again and again witli childish delight, Onyx cum 
prole, sUexqne — Onyx cum prrAe ! Ah, my bfight and bonpte sparklers, 
my heart loups light to see you again. ” He then turned to Richie, 
upon whose stoical countenance hts Majesty's demeanour had excit- 
ed something like a grim sniile, which James interrupted his rejoicing 
to reprehend, saying, Take heed, sir, you are not to 4ugli at us — 
we are your anointed Sovereign.” ** God foibid that 1 should 
laugh I ” said Richie, composing his countenance into iu% natural 
rigidity. 1^ did but smile, to bring my visage into coincidence and 
conformity with your Majesty’s physiognomy.” “ Ye |peak as a 
dutiful subject, and an honest man,” said the King; but what 
de’ils your name, man?” *‘*Even Richie Moniplies^ the son of 
hnld Mungo Moniplies, at the West Port of Edinburgh, who had 



•tbe honour to supply your Majerty^s mother’s royal table, as weel 
as your Majesty’s, with flesh, and other vivers, when time was. " 
“ Ahal" said the King laughing,— for he possessed, as an use- 
ful attribute of his silaation, a tenacious memory, w hich recollected 

every one with whom he was brought into casual contact, “ Ye are 

the self-same traitor who had weel nigh coupit us endlang on the 
causey of our ain court-yard ? but we stuck by our mare. Equam 
memento rebus in arduis servare, Weel, be not dismayed, Ilichie ; 
for, as*inany men have turned traitors, it is but fair that a traitor, 
now and then, suld prove to be, contra expectanda, a true man. How 
cam ye by our jewels, man ? — cam ye on the part of George Heriot? ” 

In no sort, *' ssid Richie. “ May it please your Majesty, I 
come as Harry Wynd fought, utterly for my own hand, and on no 
man’s errand ; as, indeed, 1 call no one master, save Him that made 
me, your most gracious Majesty who governs me, and the noble 
Nigel Olifaunt, Lord of Gienvarioch, who maintained me as Jang as 
he could maintain himself, poor nobleman!” “ Glenvarlochides 
again !” exclaimed the King ; by my honour he lies in ambush for 
us at every corner. — Maxwell knocks at the door. It. is George 
Heriot come to tell us he cannot tind these jewels. — Get thee behind 
die arras, Itichie — stand close, man — snee/e not — cough not---4>reathe 
not ! — Jingling Geordie is so damnably r ^.uly with his gold-ends of 
wisdom, and sae accursedly backward with his gold-ends of siller, 
that, by our royal saul, we are glad to get a hair in his neck. ” 
Ilichie got bdiind the arras, in obedience to the commands of the 
good-natured King, while the Monarch, who never allowed his dig- 
nity to stand in the way of a frolic, having adjusted, with his own 
hand, the tapestry, so as to conceal the ambush, commanded Max- 
well to tell him what H*as the matter without. Maxwell’s reply was 
60 low as to be lost by Richie Moniplies, the peculiarity of whose 
situation by no means abated his curiosity and desire to gratify it to 
the uttermost. ** I^et Geordi^ Heriot come in, ” said the King ; and, 
as Richie could observe through a slit in the tapestry, the honest ci- 
tixen, if not actually agitated, was at least discomposed. The King, 
whose talent for wit, or humour, was precisely of a kind to be grati- 
fied by such a scene as ensued, received his homage with coldness, 
and began to talk to him with an air of serious dignity, very differ- 
ent from the usual indecorous levity of his behaviour. Master 
Heriot, be said, ** if we aright remember, we opignorated in your 
hands certain jewels of the Crown, for a certain sum of money — 
Did we, or did we not ? ’* “ My most gracious Sovereign, ” said 

Heriot, indisputably your Majesty was leased to do so. ” “ TJie 
property of which jewels and cimelia remained with us, ” continued 
the King, in the same solemn tone, subject only to your claim of 
advance hereupon. ’ ” 

Then follows a long prosing and veiy characteristic argumen- 
tation, ending in this pithy interrogation— 
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* “ And now, man, what for have ye not brought back the jewels ? 
they are surely above ground, if ye wald make strict search. ’* Ail 
strict search has been made, may it please your Majesty, replied 
the citizen ; ** hue and* cry has been sent out everywhere, and it has 
been found impossible to recover them.” ** Difficult, ye mean, 
Geordie, not impossible, ” replied the King ; for that whilk is im- 
possible, is either naturally so, exempli gratia^ to make two into three; 
or morally so, as to make what is truth falsehood ; but what is only 
dtiiicuU may come to pass, with assistance of wisdom and patience ; 
as, for example, Jingling Geordie, look here ! ” And he displayed 
the recovered treasure to tlie eyes of the astonished jeweller, exclaim- 
ing, with great triumph, “ What say ye to that, Jingler ? By my 
sceptre and crown, the man stares as if he took his native prince for 
a warlock! us, that are the* very malleus malejicarum^ the contunding 
and contriturating hammer of all witches, sorcerers, magicians, and 
the like ; he thini^ we are taking a touch of the black art oursclls ! 
But gang thy way, honest Geordie ; thou art a good plain man, but 
nane of the seven sages of Greece ; gang thy way, and niiud the 
soothfast word which you spoke, small time syne, that there is one 
in this land that comes near to Solomon, King of Israel, in all his 
gifts, except in his love to strange women, forbye the daughter of 
Pharaoh.” If Heriot was surprised at seeing the jewels so unex- 
pectedly produced at the moment the King was upbraiding him for 
the loss of them, this allusion to the reflection which had escaped 
him while conversing with Lord GJenvarloch, altogether completed 
his astonishment; and the King was so delighted with the superiority 
which it gave him at the moment, that he rubbed his bands, chuck- 
led, and, finally, his sense of dignity giving way to the full feeling nf 
triumph, he threw himself into his easy-chair, aud laughed with un- 
constrained violence till he lost his breatli, and the tears ran plentiful- 
ly down his cheeks as he strove to recover it. Meanwhile, the royal 
cachination was echoed out by a discordant and portentous laugh 
from behind the arras, like that of one who, little accustomed to give 
way to such emotions, feels himself at some particular impulse unable 
either to control or to modify his obstreperous mirth. Heriot turned 
his head with new surprise towards the place, from which sounds so 
unfitting the presence of a monarch seemed to burst with such em* 
phatic clamour. The Kinfl|J||^, somewhat sensible of the indecorum, 
rose up, wiped his eyes, anjHping, — ** Tod-lowrics come out of your 
den, ” he produced from IreKd &e arras the length of liichte Moni- 
plies, still laughing with as unrestrained mirtli as ever did gossip at a 
country christening. Whisht, man, whisht, mao, ” said the King ; 
^ye needna nigher that gait, like a couSser at a caup corn, e*en 
though it wasja pleasing jest, and our ain framing. And yet to see 
Jingling Geordie, that bauds himself so much the wiser than other 
folks — to see him, hai ha! ha I — in the vein of Euciio apa4 Plautum, 
distressing himself to recover what wbm lying at his elbow— 

Perii, interii, occidi— -quo curram quo non cm rum— 

Teue, tunc, quern ? quis ? ncscio— nihil video. 
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Ah! Georclic, your een are sharp enough to look after gowd and 
silver, gems, rubies, and the like of that, and yet ye kenna how to 

come by them when they are lost. Ay, ay — look at then*, man 

look at thorn — they are a* right and tight, sound and round, not a 
doublet crept in amongst them. ” George Heriot, when his first sur- 
prise was over, was too old a courtier to interrupt the King s imagin- 
ary triumph, although he darted a look of some displeasure at honest 
llichie, who still continued on what is usually termed the broad grin. 
He quietly examined the stones, and finding them ail perfect, he 
honestly and sincerely congratulated his Majesty on the recovery of 
a treasure which could not have been lost without some dishonour to 
the crown ; and asked to whom he himself was to pay the sums for 
w'hich they bad been pledged* observing that^ he bad the money by 
him in readiness. Ye are in a deevil of a hurry, when there is pay* 
iiig in the ca.se, Geordie, ” said the King, — What’s a’ the baste, man? 
The jewels were restored by an honest, kindly countryman of ours. 
'Jliere he stands, and wha kens if he wants the money on the nail, or 
if he might not be as wool pleased wi* a bit rescript on our treasury 
some six months hence ? Ye ken that our Exchequer is even at a 
low ebb just now, and ye cry pay, pay, pay, as if we had all the mines 
ofOphir.’” 111. 208-218. 

Tliough the scenes in Alsatia are by no means of an engaging 
character, they are drawn with so much force that we think it 
but fair to exhibit one of them. That of the murder is the 
most striking; but it is too tciTible for our present humour; 
and we hesitate between that of the insolent domineering brutal 
drunkard, or of the professional bully. The last is perhaps 
the most amusing; and it is rather the shortest. This person- 
age forces himself upon the privacy of the noble refugee, the 
evening after his arrival, in this guise. 

‘ The noble Captain Colepepper or Pcppercull, for he was knowm 
byJbotb these names, and some others besides, had a martial and a 
swashing exterior, which, on the present occasion, was rendered yet 
more peculiar, by a patch covering his left eye and a part of the 
cheek. The sleeves of his thickset velvet jerken were polished and 
slione with grease— his buff gloves had huge tops, which reached al- 
m'ost to the elbow' ; his sword-belt, of the same materials, extended 
its breadth from his haunch-bone to his small ribs, and supported on 
the one side his large black-hilted back sword, on the other a dagger 
of like proportions* He paid his compliments to Nigel with that air 
of predetermined effrontery, which announces that it will not be re- 
pelled by any coldness of reception, asked Trapbois how he did, by 
the familiar title of old Peter Pillory, and then sei;^ing upon the 
black jack, emptied it off at a draught, to the health of the last and 
youngest freeman of Alsatia, the noble and loving Master Nigel 
Grahame. 

* When he had set down the empty pitcher and drawn his breath. 
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he be^an to criticise tlie liquor wlucli it had lately contained. — 
Sufficient single beer, old Pillory — and, as I take it, brewed ^t 
the rate of a nutshell of malt to a butt of Thames — as dead as a 
corpse toQ, and yet it went hissing down my throat — bubbling, by 
Jove, like wat€^r upon hot iron. — You left us early, noble Master 
Grahame, but, good faith, we had a carouse to your honour — wa 
heard 6uU ring hollow ere we parted ; wne were as loving inkle- 
weavers-— we fought too, to finish off the gawdy. 1 bear some 
marks of the parson about me, you see — a note of the sernaon or 
so, which should have been addressed to my car, but missed its 
mark and reached my left eye* The man of God bears my sign- 
manual too, but the Duke made us friends again, and it cost me 
more sack than I could carry, and all the Rhenish to boot, to pledge 
the seer in the way of love and reconciliation — But Caracco ! ’tis 
a vile old canting slave for all that, whom I will one day beat out 
of his devil’s livery into all the colours of the rainbow. ” — Cap- 
tain, ” said Trapbois, 1 was upon some little business with our 
noble friend here, Master Nigel Green — ugh, ugh, ugh — ” — And 
you would have me gone, I warrant you, ” answered the bully ; 

but patience, old Piiloiy, thine hour is not yet come, man — You 
see, ” he said, pointing to the casket, that noble Master Grahame, 
whom you call Green, has got the decuses and the smelts. ” — Which 
you would willingly rid him of, ha ! ha ! — ugh, ugh, answered the 
usurer, ‘‘ if you knew how — but lack-a-day, thou art one of those 
that come out for wool, and are sure to go homo shorn. Why now, 
but that 1 am sworn against laying of wagers, 1 would risk some con- 
aideration that this honest guest of mine sends thee home penniless, 
if thou darest venture with him — ugh, ugh — at any game which gcn.- 
tlemen play at. ” — Marry, thou hast me on tlie liip there, thou 
old miserly coney-catcher ! answ'ercd the Captain, inking a bale of 
dice from the sleeve of his coat; ** I must always keep companpr 
with these damnable doctors, and they have made me every baby s 
cully, and purged my purse into an atrophy ; but never mind, it passes 
the time as well as aught else — How say you, Master Grahame ? ” 
—The fellow paused ; but even the extremity of his impudence could 
hardly withstand the cold look of utter contempt with which Nigel 
received his proposal, returning it with a simple, “ 1 only play where 
I know my company, and never in the morning. ” — Cards may *be 
more agreeable, said Captain Colepepper ; ** and for knowing your 
qppany, here is honest old Pillory will tell you Jack Colepepper 
pHys as truly on the squar^ as e’er a man that trowled a die. — Men 
talk of high and low dice, rulhams and bristles, topping, knapping, 
slurring, stabbing, and a hundred ways of rooking besid^ ; but broil 
me like a rasher of bacon, if 1 could ever learn die trick on 'em. '* 
— You have got the vocabulary perfect, Sir, at the least, ” said Nigel, 
in the same cold tone — " Yes, by mine honour have I, returned 
the Hector; ** they are phrases that a gentleman leariis abeitt town. 
wBut perhaps you woald like a set at tennis, or a game int baUooni^ 
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~we have an indifferent good court hard by here, and a fet of as 
gentleman like blades as ever banged leather apainst brick and mor- 
tar. ” — “ I beg to be excused at present, ” said Lord Glenvarloch ; 

and to be plain, among the valuable privileged your society has con- 
ferred on me, I hope I may reckon that of being private in my own 
apartment when I have a mind. ” — Your humble servant. Sir, 
said the Captain ; “ and I thank you for your civility — Jack Cole- 
pepper can have enough of company, and thrusts himself on no one. 
— But perhaps you will like to make a match at skittles ? ** — 1 am 
by no means that way disposed, ** replied the young nobleman. — 
** Or to leap a flea — run a snail — ^match a wherry ? ” — No — I will 
do none of these, answered Nigel. — Here the old man, who had 
been watching with his little peery eyes, pulled the bulky Hector by 
the skirt, and whispered, Do not vapour him the huff, it will not 
pass — let the trout play, he will rise to the hook presently. ” — But 
the bully, confiding in his own strength, and probably mistaking for 
timidity the patient scorn with which Nigel received his proposals, 
incited also by the open casket, began to assume a louder and more 
threatening tone. He drew himself up, bent his brows, assumed a 
look of professional ferocity, and continued, In Alsatia, look ye, 
a man must be neighbourly and companionable. Zouns 1 Sir, we 
would slit any nose that was turned up at us honest fellows. — Ay, 
Sir, wc would slit it up to the gristle, though it had smelt nothing 
all its life but musk, ambergrease, and court-scented water.-^ Rabbit 
me, I am a soldier, and care no more for a. lord than a lamplighter.'* 
— ** Are you seeking a quarrel, Sir ? ” said Nigel, calmly, having 
in truth no desire to engage himself in a discreditable broil in such 
a place, and with such a character. — Quarrel, Sir ? ” said the 
Captain ; I am not seeking a quarrel, though I care not how soon 
I And one. Only 1 wish you to understand you must be neighbour- 
ly, that’s all. What if we should go over the water to the garden, 
and sec a bull hanked this fine morning — ^’sdeatli, will you do no- 
thing ? ” — Something I am strangely tempted to do at this mo- 
ment, " said Nigel — “ Videlicet, *’ laid Colepepper, with a swagger^ 
ing air, let us hear the temptation. ” — “ I am tempted to throw 
you headlong from the window, unless you presently make the best 
of your way down stairs. ” — “ Throw me from the window ?— hell 
and furies ! ” exclaimed the Captain ; 1 have confronted twenty^ 

crooked sabres at Buda with my single rapier, and shall a ehitty- 
faced beggarly Scotch lordling speak of me and a window in die 
same breath ? — Stand off, old Pillory, let me make Scotch collops of 
him— -he dies the death. For the love of heaven, gentlemen, ^ 
exclaimed the pld miser, throwing himself between them, do nol 
break the peace, on any consideration. Noble guest,* forbear the 
captain — ^Iie is a very Hector of Troy — trusty Hector, forbear my 
guest, he is like to prove a very Achilles— ” — Here he was inter- 
rupted by his asthma, but, nevertheless, continued to interpose his 
person between Colepepper (who had unsheathed his whinyard, and 
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was making vaia passes at his antagonist) and Nigel, who bad stept 
back to take his sword, and now held it undrawn in his left hand. 
— “ Make an end of this foolery, you scoundrel ! said Nigel — Do 
you come hither to vent your noisy oaths and your bottled-up valour 
on me ? You seem to know me, and 1 am half ashamed to say 1 
have at length been able to recollect you — remember the garden be- 
hind the ordinary, you dastardly ruffian, and the speed with which 
fifty men saw you run from a drawn sword — Get you gone, Sir, and 
do not put me to the vile labour of cudgelling such a cowardly rascal 
down stairs. ” — The bully’s countenance grew as dark as night at 
this unexpected recognition ; for he had undoubtedly thought him- 
self secure in his change of dress, and his black patch, from being 
discovered by a person who had seen him but once. He set his 
teeth, clenched his hands, and it seemed as if he was peeking for a 
moment’s courage to fiy upon his antagonist. But his heart failed, 
he sheathed his sword, turned his back in gloomy silence, and spoke 
not until he readied the door, when, turning round, he said, with 
a deep oalh, ** If I be not avenged of you for this insolence ere 
many days go by, I would the gallows had my body and the devil 
my spirit I ” 11. 27^^—288. 

Wc should like to give some touches of my Lord Dalgarno, 
who is very lively and witty, and represents all the gallantry 
and profligacy of the time — and also of the worthy Earl his 
father, who figures as the type of the rudtn' and more uncor- 
rupted age that preceded. Wc are sorely tempted, too, to 
produce a sample of Jin Vin the smart apjireniice, and of the 
mixed childishness and heroism of Margaret Harnsay, and the 
native loftiness and austere candour of Martha Trapbois, and 
the humour of Dame Suddlechops, and divers other seduc- 
ing persons and things. But the rule wc have laid do:^n to 
ourselves of abstaining from large citations from well known 
books, must not be farther broken, in the very hour of its 
enactment; — and, contenting -ourselves with the quotations al- 
ready made, we shall now conclude with a lew such general re- 
marks on the work before us, as we already 1^towed«on some 
other performances, probably no longer so familiar to most of 
our readers. 

We do not think, then, that it is a work either of so much 
genius or so much interest as Kenilworth or Ivanhoe, or the 
^rlier historical novels of the same author— and yet there be 
readers who will in all likelihood prefer It to those books, — and 
that for the very reasons which induce us to place itheneath them. 
These reasons are, Is/, that llie scepc is all in I/ondon— and that 
the piece is consequently deprived of the interest and variety 
derived from the beautiful descriptions of natural scenery, and 
the still more beautiful combination of its features and expres- 
3 
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sion, with the feelings of the living agents, wliich abound in 
those other works. That the characters are more entirely 
borrowed from the written memorials of the age to which they 
refer, and less from that eternal and universal nature which is 
of all ages, than in any of his former works. The plays of 
that great dramatic era, and the letters and memoirs which 
have been preserved in such abundance, have made all diligent 
readers familiar with the peculiarities by which it was marked. 
But unluckily the taste of these writers was quaint and fantas- 
tical ; and, though their representations necessarily give us a 
true enough picture of the fashions and follies of the time, it is 
obviously a distorted and nxaggerated picture — and their cha- 
racters plainly both speak and act as no living men ever did 
conduct or express themselves. Now, this style of caricature is 
too palpably copied in the work before us, — and, though some- 
what softened and relaxed by the good sense of the author, is 
still so prevalent, that most of his characters strike, us rather as* 
whimsical humourists or affected maskers, than as faithful copies 
of the society of any historical period ; and though they may 
afford great delight to such slender wits as think the commen- 
tators on Shakespeare the greatest men in the world, and here 
find their little archaeological persons made something less in- 
conceivable than usuah they cannot fail to offend and disap- 
point all those who hold that nature alone must be the source 
of all natural interest. SrJhy, We object to this work, as com- 
pared with those to which we have alluded, that the interest is 
more that of situation, and less of character or action, than in 
any of the former. The hero is not so much an actor or a suf- 
ferer in most of the events represented, as a spectator. With 
comparatively little to do in the business of the scene, he is 
merely placed in the front of it, to look on with the reader as 
it passes. He has an ordinary and slow-moving suit at court 
— and, a jrtojws of this — all the humours and oddities of the 
sovereign are exhibited in rich and: splendid detail. He is ob- 
liged to take refuge for a day m Whitefriars — and all the hor- 
rors and atrocities of the Sanctuary are spread out before us 
through the greater port of a volume. Two or three murders 
arc committed, in which he has no interest, and no other part 
than that of being accidentally present. His own scanty part, 
in short, is performed in the vicinity of a number of other se- 
parate transactions ; and this mere juxtaposition is made an 
apolog}" for stringing them all up together into one historical 
romance. We shoiud not care very much if this only destroy- 
ed the unity of the pi^e — but it sensibly weakens its interest — 
, and redness it from the rank of a comprehensive and engaging 
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narrntive, in which every event gives and receives importance 
I’rom its connexion with the rest, to that of a mere collection of 
sketches relating to the same period and state of society. 

The character of the hero, we also think, is more than usual- 
ly a failure. He is not only a reasonable and discreet person, 
for whose prosperity we need feel no great apprehension, but 
he is gratuitously debased by certain infirmities of a mean 
and somewhat sordid description, which suit remarkably ill 
with the heroic character. His prudent deportment at the 

g aming tabic, and his repeated borrowings of money, have 
een already hinted at; and we may add, that when interro- 
gated by Hcriot about the disguised damsel who is found with 
him in the Tower, he makes up a filse story for the occasion, 
with a cool promptitude of invention, which reminds us more 
of Joseph Surface and his French milliner, than of the high- 
minded son of a stern puritanical Baron of Scotland. 

These arc the chief faults of the work, and they are not slight 
ones. Its merits do not require to be specified. They embrace 
all to which we have not specially objected. The general 
brilliancy and force of the. colouring, the case and spirit of the 
design, and the strong touches of character, are all such as we 
have long admired in the best works of the author* Besides 
the King and Richie Moniplies, at whose merits we have al- 
ready hinted, it would be unjust to pass over the prodigious 
strength of writing that distinguishes the part of Mrs Martha 
Trapbois, and the inimitable scenes, though of a coarse and re- 
volting complexion, with Duke Hildebrod and the miser of AI- 
satia. The Templar Lowestoil^, and Jin Vin, the aspiring 
apprentice, are excellent sketches of their kind. So are John 
Christie and his frail dame. Lord Dalgarno is more question- 
able. There are passages of infinite spirit and ability in this 
part ; but he turns out too atrocious. Sir Mungo Malagrow- . 
ther wearies us, and so does the horologist Ramsay — because 
they are both exaggerated and unnatural characters. We 
iksarcely see enough of Marf^aret Ramsay to forgive her all her 
irregularities and her high foVtune. But a groat deal certainl^^ 
of what we do see is charmingly executed. Dame Ursula is 
something between the vulgar gossiping of Mrs Quickly in the. 
Merry Wives of Windsor, and the atrocities of Mrs Turned 
and Lady Suffolk ; and it is rather a contamination of Marga- 
ret's purity to have used sych counsel. 

We have^named them all now, or nearly — and niust at lengtl^ 
conclude. Indeed, nothing but the fascination of diis autlior's 
pen, and the difficulty of getting* away from him, coidd have 
induced us to be so particular in our notices of a story, the de^ . 
G 
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tails of which will so soon be driven out of oiir heads by cHiber 
details as interesting,— -^ind as little fated to be remembered. 
There are other two books coming, we hear, in the course of 
the winter ; and by the time there are four or five, that is, in 
about eighteen months hence, we must hold ourselves prepared 
to give some account of them. 


Art. IX. Transactions of the Cambrige Philosophical Society,, 
Vol. L Part 1. pp. 201. Cambridge, print^ at the Uni- 
versity Press. 1821. 

A BOUT two years and a half ago, several persons of liberal 
views in the University of Cambridge established a Society 
for the promotion of Scientific Inquiry, by bringing together 
those who might wish to cany their ideas beyond the ordinary 
routine of academical pursuits, and enabling them to communi- 
cate, first to each other, and afterwards to the world, the re- 
sults of their researches or observations. It is impossible to 
praise too highly this very useful design, whether we regard the 
place or the time of its conception. ' In Cambridge, there must 
always be a great number of men devoted to scientific pursuit ; 
but, from the w*antboth of the facilities and the excitements fur- 
nished by such an association, apt to lose the spirit of original 
investigation;— a remark peculiarly applicable to those young 
men who yearly distinguish themselves in the favourite stiwcs of 
University,— -and who, after the laborious course of discipline 
by which they have aUained the lirst object of their ambition, 
are prone, if left alone, to become the mere instruments for 
enabling others to pursue the same course. These persons ai*e 
placed in circumstances admirably calculated to carry them 
through difficult and important inquiries. They have been 
habituated to the most severe studies; their knowledge is fresh, 
and impressed with peculiar liveliness upon their mitiSs, If tissy 
have been somewhat fatigued by the unremitting attention re- 
cent exited from them^^ a short interval of relaxation, and 
the Want of their accustomed ocoup^on, is likely to brace their 
faculties to new effi>rts witli r^ubled zeal; they are, as it 
.we^ in excelleut training for tne more abstruse bran^es of 
scietjfce, and #ciore than a ma^fa Iqr obstacles with which 
they 1^ jgrapple in tho arduous departments of 

experinMM We tinderstiM» moi^eover, that in 

ail ChaMs ^ ^ the U^verstfy, exists, at present, a 

m^eldian' oi^idy dhp |br invesd^tioni^ No 

time, then, could have more c^ortone for the formation 
TOL. xxavii. VO. 7S. P 
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of this institution ; and as it is likely^ under good management, 
to produce important benefits, so wc can descry no risk to 
which it is exposed of doing mischief. For surely there is lit- 
tle to be apprehended of evil from its intcrferciice with the 
Royal l^ciety. That venerable lx)dy will always have a suffi- 
cient preference to secure for its Transactions the contributions 
of scientific men from all parts of the empire, while the sphere 
of the Cambridge Society is necessarily confined ; and perhaps 
we might venture to suggest, that a little rivalry would, should 
it arise, not be very prej^icial even to so illustrious an Institu- 
tion. Certain it is, that of late there seems a little carelessness 
in the selection of the papers published in its Memoirs. Of 
the fifteen which form the last pmrt (Part II. 1820), seven are 
upon medical subjects, for the most part such as can only in- 
terest professional readers ; and of these, five are written by the 
same individual. 

The volume now before us contains the first fruits of tlie new 
Society’s labours ; and it more than realizes any expectations 
that could have been reasonably formed. We purposely pass 
over the rates and regulations for the present; because the 
most incontestable proof of the plan being good, and the con- 
duct of the Institution’s afiairs successful, is afforded by the pro- 
duce, to which we shall therefore direct our attention. We 
cannot, of course, minutely examine each of the papers ; wc 
shall dwell only on those of the greatest importance. 

The jfrA/ is upon ho-metrical Perhptciivc ; and its author is 
the much respected President of the Society, Professor Farrsh. 
This gentleman having occasion, in the course of his Lectures, 
to exhibit models of the machinery used* in tlie manufactures of 
this island, found it convenient to have the various parts which 
are common to most machines so adapted to each other, that 
they might, by a little management, be connected together in dif- 
ferent combinations, and thus form the groundwork, as it w^ere, 
of any machine be might find it necessary to construct. This is 
obviously much more convenient than having a separate model 
of eadi machine, and is attended with no greater difficulty than 
this, that a drawing, or other representation, must be made of 
oach model, in order to enable the Professor’s assistant to baiid 
any one of them without further directions or superintendence. 
To discover the best method of making suck a representation 
was, therefore, an object of importance ; and this paper, the 
first that was read before the Society, contains the result of 
Parish’s inquiries upoii the subject. 

' Every one at aH acquainted with common perspective, knows 
that there are one or move points, according to the number and 
directions of the planes of the objects, to which all lines in those 
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planes respedtively tend ; and that those points are placed in 
what is called the horizantal line, whicli is on a level with the 
eye of the spectator. Now, as these vanishing points are all at 
a finite distance from the object^ the lines which converge to 
them, and which are parallel in nature, are by no means so in 
the representation, and consemienily their relative magnitudes 
are essentially chan^d^ and tne ratio they bear to the corre- 
sponding lines in we original cannot be easily found ; so that 
the picture will be no guide, as a scale from which to construct 
the different parts of the object it represents. The Professor 
obviates this difficulty, by applying the simple principle of Or* 
thographic projection. Taking a cube as the object to be re- 
presented, he' supposes the eye placed in the diagonal of the 
cube produced, the drawing-paper being perpendicular to that 
tliugonaL Then, if the eye Be removed to an infinite distance, 
it is obvious that all lines drawn from any points in the cube u> 
the eye may be considered as perpendicular to the paper. The 
cube will in this manner be prt^ected^ and the outline of the 
projection will be a regular heKagon, with vertical sides, and an 
angle at top and bottom. There will also be three interior 
lines which will join the centre and the alternate angles ; of 
these, ihiit which is vertical will pass from the centre to the 
lowest angle, supposing the upper surface of the cube to be 
visible. Now, the hexagon being equiangular and equilateral, 
those three lines’ are equal to one another in that projection, as 
they also are in the cube itself; and all other lines in the object 
j^nrallel to any of those three radii, will bear the same propor- 
tion to them that they bear to the sides of the cube. They 
arc thus reduced to* a scale, and may, without difficulty, be 
compared with the three radii^ which are called the Istmieirical 
tines ; or, as the Professor more fully denominates them, the 
dexter^ •certigal^ and sinister^ isofnttrical lines* It is also neces- 
sary to mention, that the angle at the centre contained by any 
two of the isometrical lines, ts an angle of 150^; and the angle 
contained by any one of them, and a side of the hexagon, is an 
angle of 60° ; hence, in representations upon this principle, all 
ri^t angles appear either as angles of 120% or of 60"®. 

The application of the method is sufficiently simple, at lease 
for the purpose of exhibiting correct drawings of such regular 
objects as machines, the principal lines of which lie generally in 
three directions, parallel to the sides of a cube; and if tb^e be 
any lines which are not in those directions, their position can 
be found without difficulty, 'by referring their extremities to the 
planes passing through the isometrical unes ; and the position of 
the points being thus found in the picture, the lines themselves 

. P2 
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! reduc^ to the same scale with the rest h wJs 

' ** the iaooictrkial Jitsaeo^ftT* represented 


m 


K> drawn w 

wlu^ IliiMi- 

m <L craven ratios Aod ^ o ttltqw upon 
rf planes is aWays an rtllpSf of ttWrofte foriO, 

m isometrical line wliteh coincided coa* 

iiteBte ails of the ellipse, wheels may be dra^ as ^Jy as 
atraljl^t lines. Also, as the diameters of the cirde, which are 
dinMrn through the points of contact of the circle with the cirenm- 
sedbing figure, are isometrical lines, the true diameters of the 
wheel arc obtained, reduced to the reejuired scale. If there 
any wheels which do not lie in an isometrical plane, their posi- 
tion may be found by observing, that the transverse axis of llie 
ellipse will be the same in whatever plane it liesj and this axis 
is known by finding that diameter which is the intersi'ctioii of 
the wheel with the plane parallel to the picture, passing tin oiigh 
its centre ; and the transverse axis is to the conjugate as radius 
to the sine of the angle which the wheel makes witli the piano 
of vision. 

From this sketch it is evident, that the method is particularly 
well calculated for the representation of regular objects, both 
because it exhibits the difterent parts at one view with distinet- 
ness, and because it gives every part in ex irt proportion, Ube 
author, however, goes somewhat further than wo can be so san- 
guine as to follow iiiro, in his prospects of it', application to ir- 
regular bodies. He thinks it may be u-eful in representing ob- 
jects of natural history; and become to ‘those agriculturists 
‘ who have of late years so much improved the breeds of our 

* cattle, the means of explaining their ideas witli precision on 

* tlic points to which they wish to call the attention of their 

* readers.’ p. IS. For the rest, we believe that wmewhat of 
the same method is used by engineers in representing fortifica- 
tions ; but we are not aware that the practical application of it 
has btecn so simplified by any former writer upon the subject. 

The two next papers are by Mr Herschel upon Polarisud 
Ligbl^ and possess great interest. 

It was remarked by Dr Brewster, fPhll. Trans. 1818, p.24S.)j 
^hen treating of crystals which develope tints by exposure 
to polarized lij^t, that in almost all crystals having two axes 
of qpnble r^raction, the tints near the resultant axis deviate 
from the succession of colours in the laminee as observed by 
Newton in his scale. ‘ Dr Brewster lUtributed this deviation to 
the thickjiess of the plates; but did not in that paper enter into 
any formal discussion respecting ibis phenomenon. The same 
fiuegreemeat with &e eraer cS ndoun in NeWton^s table, stmdc 
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Mr Her&cheU durw MM qeqpemem he wa» peri^rmtiw on 
polarized light IN, ^ «wimi|»iity to cefw 
teiti sttN^F oif to inequa- 

li«ei ia Badr ttliifcafmal Igr in the pro* 

of Bat perceiving 

the same aevimiai>uniKim^ tagmimWk iW tnost perfect spc* 
chnens, he cooisidered the sohje^ worthy ef txm^ seriooe invea* 
tigatioa; especially aa the phenomeiia a{^eiti^ to he at vari* 
ancc with Biot*a tbeo^ of tints, which, In ntct^ can only be ad* 
milted as an explanation of the tints in crystus with one axis 
of double refraction. Mr Herschel accordingly turned his at- 
tention to this curious efihet of polarized light, and bis first 
paper upon the subj^ appeared in the Phil Trans, for i8SK). 
Of the two communications before us, the first contains an ac* 
count of experiments made on crystals with one axis, for the 
purpose of reconciling, if possible, the singular diversity which 
(•ceins to exist among crystals of this class, in their polarizatioa 
of the differently coloured rays. We cannot, however, enter 
into the subject-matter of this paper, until we have adverted to 
some results materially connected with it, contained in tiic au* 
tlioi’s former Tract. ^ Suppose the principal section of a crystal 
so pLiced, that the axis of the system of rings passing through 
their pole and centre, may make an augle of 45® with the plane 
of the primitive polarization (See Ed. Rev. vol. xxxii. p. 182.), 
it will appear in certain crystals, that the tints between the real 
poles correspond to lower orders of colour, than would result if 
those poles were assumed as the commcnccmeut of the scale ; 
but that the tints will coincide much more nearly with the or* 
der in Newton’s scale, if two other poles are assumed, lying 
somewhere beyond the real poles, as Uie origin of the sede. it 
will ^aUo appear, that {he tints beyond the real poles continue to 
ascend to the assumed poles, where they attain their maximum 
colours, which is either white or perfect black, and then descend 
to infinity, On the contrary, with crystals of a different sort, 
Mhe assumed poles must be taken within the actual poles, in or* 
der to produce the nearest possible agreement with Newton’s 
scale; and even with these corrections, there is in almost every 
iustanco, a sligljt deviation. In all the crystals, as the thicl^ 
ness qf the plate is ipcrea^^cd, tlic tint developed in the real pol^ 
descends in the scale; and therefore'*^ the distance between them 
and the real poles must be increased. The thinner the plate, 
the nearer the tints approximate to Newton’s scale ; while in 
very thick plates, the tw in the poles* is tlie composite white of 
the extremity of the scale. It may also be necessary to observe, 
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ibat the angular dUtaace of tbe assumed pdi|B from eaelt other, 
and from the axes, is the same for all thicknesses. 

At firsti Mr Herschel conceived that these phenomena might 
he explained by the hypothesis which M. Biot t^Bered to ao 
count for the secondary tints produced along the axis of rock 
crystal t namely, that of a force inherent in the molecules of 
the crystals, causing a rotatory motion in an invariable direc- 
tion to the axis of polarization of the rays. This, however, he 
found inadequate; and a more probable explanation seemed to 
be ndbrded, by the supposition that the crystal exerted upon 
the differently coloured rays a peculiar action, analogous to its 
ordinary or extraordinary dispersive power, which by lengths 
ening the periods of alternate polarization" of the molecules in 
some colours, and contracting them in others, might fix the ex- 
act proportion to their periods of easy reffection and transmission 
shown by M. Biot to be necessary for producing the tints of 
hlewton^s scale. But this supposition alone will not suflicc; 
and in proving its inadenuacy to explain the phenomena, Mr 
Herschel is led to a result which is reconcileable to most of the 
appeaiances observed by him. If we suppose the length of a 
complete fit of easy transmission and reflexion at a perpendi- 
cular incidence for any homogeneous ray, to be represented by 
c, its colour and proportional intensity in the prismatic spec- 
trum being denoted by C; a beam of white light will be ex- 
pressed by such a formula as C + C' + C " &c., through- 

out the spectrum. Now, if n be the number of periods or 
parts of a period performed by the pencil C in its passage 
through the medium, then, by Biot's theory, according to the 
value of the pencil will pass wholly into the ordinarj^, or 
wholly into the extraordinary image, or partly into one, and 
partly into the other. But Mr Herschel assures us, that all the 
crniditions which result from giving different values to n, will 
be satisfied by assuming sin. ^ (n w) to represent the intensity of 
the ray in ihe^ordinary image; an assumption which we do not 
mean to dispute, though it certainly is somewhat arbitr|iry, be- 
€ati8e4i seems sufficient for the present reasoning to exfuess the 
jKtensity by some function of n* Now, n depends on the na- 
ture of ibe ray, on the atCtioD exerted upop it by the medium, 
ifi the direction of the rs^, and on the tlaickness of the plate, 
and any other circamsianed that may affect the periods. Let 
ftf therefore/ be taken equal to M . 4 ^ being a function of e, 
^dependent on the nature only of the body through w|iich the 
^ray C passei^f and M ifarying with the direction of the ray and 
of the plate alone, Md therefore being the same for 
coloured rays ; an m 4 )vession of the, form C ./(M . i) + ^ 
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C *f (M . i 0 + C "/(M . k ") +, &c.^ will denote the tint 
my valiie of M. Now, by a .variation in the direction of tli^ 
ray Or thickness of the pl^e, pass through every valu,€^ 

from zero to the utmost increase of which it is capable; then it 
is evident, that for every value c^f M a pfirticular tint will arise; 
and if M begin a zero, and go on increasing, the same succes- 
sion of tints will always be produced in the same order. Bujt 
upon this supposition that M is independent of c, Mr Herschel 
^bows that the conclusions to which it leads are quite at variance 
with the results which he has detailed as to the development of 
colour in the actual poles, and the situation of the order of 
rings of the assumed poles^ consequently, the theory of alter- 
nate polarization must either be abandoned, or M must be ad- 
mitted to depend on the nature of the ray. Allowing this to be 
.the case, it appears, that the value of. » for a molecule of a given 
colour, will diepend upon the angles which the direction of the 
molecule makes with the axes of double refraction of the crys- 
tal, — upon the nature of the ray and of the body through which 
it passes, and also upon the path described ; that is, it must be 

a function of the form J (H, ^ ; •, 0 ' being the angles, 

i the thickness of the plate, ^ the angle of refraction ; so that 

— ~ is the length of the path described. From this we have 

^ value of M, which by supposition is a 

function of c; but t is manifestly independent of c; and if tlie 
dispersive power be very small, f is also independent of c ; there- 
fore J' (^, i ') must be a function of c, and that to which we must 
look for the cause of the phenomena* Now, is equal to 
A being the angle between the axes; and as ^ is arbi- 
trary, we have a a function of c. Hence, then, it spears, 
that if the theory of alternation be applicable, we must ^mit, 
that the angle between the axes of double refraction varies in the 
same crystal for the differently coloured plates, the dispersion of 
the axes being more or less considerable, according to the na- 
ture of the substance. This being established, Mr Herschel 
proceeds to show, that the hypothec ^rees with the results 
which he had obtained from the examination of various crys- 
tals. These certainly seem suffideBtly to corroborate it, afford- 
ing^ also an additional proof that the theory of alternate polari- 
-zation gives an adequate explanation of the phenomena of po- 
larized rings. 

He then goes on to investigate a method by which the amount 

the separation of the extreme red and violet lU^es may be 
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obtained, and arrives at a formula whicli applies where 4be Jii^ 
cfdelicel^ are ne^ly p#|^^1Kcular. It involves cerHiii deip^ts 
representing inlmtntim len^ of a bseillation, or 

space p^sM 6ver during one completejberiod of a ray traits* 
mlttedf |)»erpendicular to both axes. Tliese inuiitnum oscjllla** 
lions supposed to be proportional to tbe )epgth of the fits 
of eai^ (nnsmission and reflexion; a supppsitioii found to bP 
nesiriy ^correct in several crystals, especially in those of one 
fn which the tints do not differ essentially f^om those of 
Mewtoii^s scale. In sulphate of lime and pita, j^r Hersdtel 
assures us, that the law of proportionality is very accurate; and 
in sulphate of barytes we fina, by applying the formula, that 
the apparent separation of die red and violet axes is i"* 59' ^0"; 
and it was ascertained by actual admeasurement previous to the 
computation, that the separation amounted to 2^ i'S0", the 
difference beihg only 2' 10". Hence, in this case, the hypothe* 
sis of die minimum oscillations being proportional to the lengths 
of the fits of easy transmission and reflexion, appears strictly 
admissible. But when the formula was applied to Rochelle 
salt, the apparent angle was found to be 6° 4' ; and by the 
most accurate observations it was shown to be no less than 
lO® 14f'; so that die assumption of proportionality failed en- 
tirely. It therefore became advisable to compute the actual va- 
lues of the minimum oscillations; and these, compared with the 
values of the fits of easy transmission and reflexion in their cor- 
responding colours, show that the forces of polarization and 
double refraction, in the cas^ of Rochelle salt, act with greater 
energy on the more refrangible rays, than they do in the iii,-^tance 
of sulphate of lime, mica, and the other crystals in which the 
proporlionality is more sti'ictly perceived ; and tlierefore, even 
if the axes of double refraction were coiucKlent in this salt> 
there would nevertheless be a sensible deviation from the co- 
lours of thin plates, attributable to a peculiarity in the law which 
regulates the length of the minimum oscillations of the differ* 
endy coloured rays within the medium. 

This secondary cause of deviatiou is very important, as it 
enables us to account for the pbenomenit in eiwstals, of one axis 
of double refraction, which cannot be referred to the (jjq:>ersion 
of the exes of differently coloured rays ; and we are thus brought 
to the jpf^r immediately before us, which contains, in- 
deedi only a minute investigation of the deviation exhibited in 
a remarhobfo degree by the ^pophyllite or Fish-eye stom^-^ 
crystal pos^ssing only one 'axis of double refraction^ 

In the i^oitimoii variety ;pf stone, the tints commence at 
of the r^ular sgccessfop p^jr 
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wftrdi^ the ordei* f)eini the cmne tbicknm of 

Hence tntilttplier M is tho iittne for f&U the raw; 
also flie astes of the edbe^s 4t whited, aod the afsutoed 
po^ coincide With the i^eal oWes add With the centre, iadeedi 
sm s^aration of the :,^xes ^ould have been detected hy the 
dlipticity of the i«ben examined with homo^eous light 

of that colour from ivhicfa they were furthest apart* It appears 
likewise^ the successioti of colours which this crystal ex-* 
hibifS, that the aeddd of pol^ized light is nearly the sadie for 
all the colours in the spectihiim ; and this led Mr Hei^chel to 
cot^ecidre, that there might possibly be some bodies in which 
the law of proportionality h so modidedy as to.ixiake the periods 
performed by a red ray shorter than even t|}bse of a violet ray. 
By a singular accident, he found this suppo|dtion unexpectedly 
verified in another specimen of Apophyllite, which he soon after 
chanced to examine, it diftered irom the ordinary variety in the 
tints of the rings wdiich it exhibited, and exhtbitedsotAtimwaloua 
appearances as induced Mr Herschel to examine it morecllosely; 
It was about three- fourths of an Inch in breadth, and. about 
0.27 in length ; the structure laUbellar; and a remarkable flaw 
appeared in the direction of the laminm. Through this flaw, 
the crystal was divided ihto two portions, whicl^ when polish* 
ed to remove the irregularities of their surfaces, were respec- 
tively l^SyOOf and 944-99 millionths pf an Inch in . tlilckness. 
These were examined separately in polarized light, and an ex- 
traordinary difference appeared in the character of the rings 
they exhibited ; the scale of tints in the rings of the thicker 
portion corresponding accurately with that in the common va- 
riety ; while in the thinner^ the succession was nearly an inver- 
sion of the Newtonian scale — the polarizing action appearing 
far greater upon the red rays than the violet. Mr Herschel 
calculated the value of this action on the rays of each colour, 
and also the length of the shortest period of alternate polariza- 
tion which those rays are capable of performing within the 
crystal ; and found, that the polarizing energy ^decreases ra- 
pidly^ but regularly, from the extreme red to the blue rays; 
then suddenly sinks, and is so small, through the whole of the 
indigo and beginning of the violet, as to reader even the first 
ring, at hs maximum of illumkiaftoh, scarcely measurable; 
then increases at the mean viplef yet more i^apidly than it fell ; 
and, at the extrctme violet, has a value somewhere between the 
values for the yellow and gt’efen. The value obtained for the 
thicker portion coincided very neariy with t^at for 4 the ordinary 
variety* i^icli he had before Wxaihiui^ an4 described in the 
paper (afready raferrdd to) in tb^ jphUosopbical Transactions; 
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and certainly this agreanijcnt» coupled with the coincidence be*- 
tween the scales o^* their tints, seems to establish their identity, 
while it marks the diversity between the thinner portion and 
^ach of them. In the Edinbtwgk Transactions^ Dr Brewster 
has lately described the compound structure of a crystal of 
this kindj in which the first variety of apophyllite is united widi 
another possessing two axes of double refraction, the one «jr* 
rounding the other. But the specimen of Mr Hersebdi prer 
aents, as he asserts, the ^ hitherto uhic^^ue conrbitlaiion of no less 

* than three distinct substances, having eadh but one axis of 

* double refraction, uniting to form a single crystal, and foiT 
^ lowing regular geometrical laws of juxtaposition. ' When he 
examined the two plates, in the experiments already referred 
to, he selected the portions most transparent, and of the most 
uniform structure ; he insulated them from the rest, by fixing 
them over poles one*eighth of an inch in 'diameter in sheet-lead; 
but when he exposed the whole plates to a polarized beam, each 
was observed to consist of two distinct compartments, the bor- 
der bring separated from the interior portion by a plane of 
junction, which in the thicker plate appeared, on inclining it, to 
be marked with a series of pretty broad coloured fringes. The 
most transparent part of this border 'was then examined, and 
indicated that the action of the polarizing power was stronger 
on the red and violet rays than on the intermediate ones; this 
action decreasing rapidly from tlie extreme red to the yellow, 
and then rising still more rapidly from that to the violet. We 
have constructed the following Table from the difierent com- 
putations aud results in Mr Herschers papers upon this sub- 
ject, for the purpose of exhibiting at one glance the phenomena 
of the Apophyllite, and the particular deviations which appear 
in each variety. 


Colours. 

Minimum len^ of Period in each 
Variety, 

Polarizing Power in each 
Varie^. 


In the com- 
mon variety. 

In the Se- 
cond. 

In the 
Tliird. 

In the eom- 
mon variety. 

In the 
Second. 

In the 
Third. 

Eitreme Red 
Mean Orange I 

^Yellow 1 

— Greea 

flhie I 

i Indigo 

pndkigo V\u\<iX 

^ean Violet 
^Ltrema Violet 

93.066 
which is 
nearly the 
value tor 
all the o- 
*ther CO-- 
1 \ouT« also. ( 


43.654 

366,620 + 
89.646 
32.211 
21.947 

1 15.704 

107,886 
which is 
nearly the 
some for 
all the o- 
ther CO- 

hua. 

49.475 

59.270 

32.923 

26.277 

10,649 

4.000— 

4XXX)l- 

21.745 

28.536 

22.918 

9.878 

2.728— 

11.155 

31X)40 

45.565 

72.970 
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lilMse observations appear to est&lisb^ with sufficient cei^ 
tainty, the compound structure of the Apophyllite. It also 
appears most probable that thc ^^enomena are referable to 
laminse possessing distinct polarizing powers; and that the 
crystal is formed by the superposition and alternation of those 
laminin. But, in the present state of our knowledge upon this 
intricate subject, no conclusion can safely be drawn either as to 
their number or composition. Per^.ps in the further prosecu- 
tion of the ioauiij, some, useful su|g;gestions may be derived 
from a chemical mdysis of such specimens as exhibit the ano- 
malous appearances* 

Mr Herschel’s ot^r paper, also upon the subject of Polariza- 
tion, is very short, and containji so happy an illustration of some 
phenomena connected with Biof s theory of rotation (a subject 
of considerable refinement), that we cannot forbear giving a 
sketch of it. 

About three years ago, Biot communicated to the French 
Institute a scries of experiments, from which it appeared, that 
if a plate of rock crystal be exposed to polarized light, transf- 
mitted through it in the direction of its axis of double refrac- 
tion, it will displace the plane of polarization of the incident 
ray, turning it aside in a direction invariable for the same 
crystal, and Uirough an angle always proportional to the 
thickness of the plate; so that at its egress the plane of po- 
larization will be situated as if it had revolved within the. crys- 
tal during the passage of the ray, with an uniform angular ve- 
locity depending on the nature of the rajr ; and that tnis rota- 
tion is constant for rays of tlie same colour, but varies for those 
of different colours, being greater for the more refi*angiblc rays. 
It further appears, that although the direction of tins rotation, 
with respect to the observer, is always the same for the same 
specimen of rock crystal, yet it differs in different specimens ; 
and moreover, that this curious property is possessed by several 
other bodies, liquids as well as solids. We shall not here enter 
into a discussion of Biot’s explanation, which makes the pro- 
perty depend upon certain properties inherent in molecules, 
and inducing a rotatory motion in these round the plane of pc- 
larization. All this is abundantly vague and unsatisfactory. 
But the singular fact, that the direction in which this plane is 
turned varies in diiFerent specimens of the same crystal, some- 
times inclining to the tight, sometimes to the left, of the ob- 
server, seems to give ground for inferring the existence of a 
peculiarity in the structure of the crystal not necessarily ap- 
parent in its external form. We formerly remarked the con- 
p^ion between the optical properties of bodies, and ihcir forms 
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a» crystals, (Ed* Eev^ xxxK. 190). From what k kiiG^n of 
this analog, itltiay fairiiy be coniectured, thut irregalarides in 
the crystdline fibrin tnaj cause deviations in the ai^on of the 
bod^ upon the Tuys of light. 

While considering the property of rock-cr^stai^ whidh we 
have been describing, Mr Herscbel thought it probable that 
some want of symmetry in the faces of the crystal re- 
spect to the axis, might occasion the phenomena in question. 
In some specimens of the quartz which Hauy calls the plc^ie* 
dral variety, such unsyrnmetrical faces occur ; that is, the i^es 
tetkl in one uniform direction round the summit adjacent to. 
them, making angles with the adjacent sides greater on one side 
than dn the other. Among the plates of rock-crystal which 
Mr Herschel had in his possession, there happened to be one 
with two small plagiedral faces, leaning to the left when the 
vertex of the pyramid was uppermost. This being exposed to 
polarized light, it was found that, to an observer looking in tJie 
direction of the rays, the rotation of the plane was to the left, 
and, of course, to the right of a person receiving tlie ray In his 
eye. He afterwards procured a quartz crystal, with a pla- 
giedral face leaning to the right and his hypothesis was again 
verified by the observation. He has in all examined twenty- 
three crystals with such faces, and has uniformly found the 
fact corroborate the iheorj^-I We may therefore conclude, that 
the direction of rotation corresponds with the inclination of the 
unsyrnmetrical faces in the plagiedral variety of quartzose crys- 
tals. But when called upon to admit that this also proves those 
faces to be produced by the sjime cause which determines the 
displacement of the plane of polarization, wc must hesitate, in 
the present state of our knowledge, with respects cither td the 
intern^ economy of crystals, or to the aaion which a peculiar' 
structure may exert upon light. Conjecture seems all that we 
can now indulge in; though we very willingly hope that so 
carefol an inquirer, and so acute an observer as our author, has 
shown bimsell^ may be destined to turn this into demonstra- 
tion. 

Mr Her^heFs papers are followed by one of Dr E. Clarke, 
whidh ve do not feel enabled to rate so highly as we could have 
wished. It appears to throw but little light upon the subject. 
Our cbemlcafl readers are aware thsa gold hks so feeble an at- 
traction for oxygen, that the acids separately act upon it in a 
very slight d^ree. ^Thc nitro>*>inuriktic, boM'ever, elPe^ ik so- 
lution; the muriatic disposing tho gold, by a certain affinity, Ip 
nttvact oxygen irom the nime, an4 ^hen uniting itself with 
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oxide <^HQjd.* ipctid thenr wh?<;h is Urns held in sohuion^ 
is in a «tate of oxldntinn ; but it h ver^ difficult to ascertain tlie 
proportion in whidir it ^ conibiped /yritb. the, oxjrgen^ owing ta 
the readiness with whicli its oxides are decomposedL VaHoiis 
substances decompose the solu^on^ jof gold, ana s^ith very difle* 
reatjbesults. For example^ siilphip-ous acid precipitates it in 
a piire metallic state, the oxide of gold parting with its oxygen 
to the sulphurous acid. ^ Again^ nitrate of mercury, at a mam- 
mum of oxidation, having a greater affinity for muriatic acid 
than gold has, precipitates the gold, , Which is separated in its 
oxidtii^d state, because the mercury was before saturated with 
oxygen. A solution of green sulphate of iron precipitates the 
gold, wiiich is said to be in its metallic state, the iron taking the 
oxide from the gold, and becoming the red sulphate. The co* 
lour of the precipitate is a purple* red; but as I’raust affirms 
thsU muriatic acid partially dissolves it, we may infer that it 
contains a portion of oxide. Lastly, muriate of tin, in a state 
of mining oxidation, precipitates a fine purple powder, known 
by the name of the Purple Powder of Cassius, composed of the 
oxide f of tin and gold, chemically united ; but whether the gold 
is in a metallic or oxidated state in this powder, chemists &ve 
not yet been able to determine* To settle this matter, is the 
object of Dr Clarke’s paper; and as wc think be has not suc- 
ceeded, we shall offer to the reader the opinion which we have 
formed from the experiments and observations of other writ- 
era. 

When the powder is analyzed by means of hitro-murlatic 
acid, X the gold is dissolved, and the muriate of tin separated 
from it, with all the character of an oxide at a maximum. Its 
additional oxygen has therefore been acquired from the gold, 
and this it must have taken while in the act of prqcipitatiiig it. 
(See Thomson's ChemUtry^ vol. IL p. 24-8., for the strong affi- 
nity of muriate of tin and oxygen.) We might be inclined to 
suspect that this surplus of oxygen was obtained from the nitrio 


This is Bertholet’s explanation of the process. The operation is 
supposed to be in some degree similar to that by which an acid as- 
sists the oxidation and sdution of a metal, by enablmg it to decom- 
pose water. 

f Murray’s Chemistry, vol. 11. p. 192. Also Nicolson’s Journal, 
JvoL XIV. p. 241. 

' t This analysis was made by Proust, in the course of a series of 
experiments upon gold. . Aimalesde Chymi^, tom. XXVlII. Some 
of Proust’s papers are translated in Nicdlson’s Journal, vql. XIV. from 
Jihiirhal des Sciences, tom. Lieu. 
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acid ; but Proust asserts, that he obtained tin in as hi^li a state 
of oxidation by boiling the precipitate in muriatic acid. The 
extreme avidity of tin for oxygen, and the readiness with which 
gold parts with it, certainly favours this opinion, and might in- 
duce us to believe, that if the tin does not entirely deprive the 
gold of its oxygen, it leaves it in a state of the lowest possible 
oxidation. But the ground for supposing the gold in the pow- 
der of cassius to be an oxide, is, that a very strong electric dis- 
charge being passed through gold leaf exposed to atmospheric 
air, converts it into a purple or violet- coloured powder, which it 
does not, if the experiment be tried in vacuo, * Accordingly, 
the majority of chemists consider it to be in a state of oxidation. 
The question is in reality of little importance. The manufac- 
ture of the powder is no^; materially affected by the decision ; 
for enough is known of its composition to satisfy us that the co- 
lour depends upon so many other things as render it hardly 
possible to make two preparations of it alike. 

It remains to take notice of what Dr Clarke has done upon 
this subject ; and its value, at least, lies within a narrow com- 
pass. He has given two analyses of the purple precipitate, 
neither of them conducted, as it appears, with any great care. 
Thus the first is an analysis of an alloy, obtained by fusing the 
purple powder, no regard being had to the quantity employed. 
The alloy is dissolvea in nitro- muriatic acid, and from the so- 
lution a precipitate is formed ; from the precipitate a black 
powder is separated (by means of sulphate of iron), equal in 
>veight to one fourth of the alloy, and losing nothing when turn- 
ed into pure gold before the blowpipe. Then finding that iIkj 
rest of the precipitate is muriate of tin, he concludes, that it 
must contain a weight of tin equal to the remainder of ihe alloy. 

‘ These experiments, ’ says he, ‘ are sufficient to prove that the 
‘ bihary compound wliich has been analyzed consists of the 

* oxides of tin and gold, chemically comliinetl in exact propor- 

* tion of three parts tin to ove of gold, and that the alloy ob- 
‘ tained by the fusion of one hundred parts of the purple pow^ 

* der would yield 75 of metallic tin, and 25 of meUillic gold 
fp. 57)3 although he had stated that he paid no attention what- 
ever to the weight of the powder used. Besides, there is no- 
thing in the analysis to justify him in declaring peremptorily 
that the powder consists of the oxides of the metals. This is the 
thing to be ascertained, indeed ; but such is not the mode of 
ascertaining it. He tells us that he disregarded the weight of* 


* Trak^ de Chjrmi^, par Tbenard, tom. IL p, 596. 
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the powder, because he conceived that the ‘ weight of the oxi/^ 

* gen requisite in the formation of the purple powder would al- 
‘ ways follow the weight of the alloy in a constant ratio. ’ * But 
nothing can be more gratuitous; and there is no ground for as-- 
suming that any oxygen at all exists in the gold of the powder. 
The second operation, although it no more than the first dcier- 
inines that the purple powder contains oxide of gold, is yet 
somewhat more carefully performed. 

We pass over the next two papers, one by Mr Babbage upon 
Notation, and the other i)y Mr Herschel upon reducing a cer- 
tain class of Functional Equations to Ec|uations of finite difTe* 
rences. The former tract carries too far the anticipation of 
fancied cases, and the subject of the latter is rather of curiosity 
than use. 

The sex^enth paper in this volume professes to discuss the 
Geology of Cornwall, and part of Devonshire, being the result 
of a tour made in 1819 by Mr Sedgwiclc, Professor of Geo- 
logy in the University. The district had before been examined 
by Dr Berger, of whose Dissertation, in the first volume of the 
Geological Transactions, w’e took notice in our 87th Number. 
Although that paper contained much useful and curious mat* 
icr, it is in many places by no means to be depended upon. 
The one before us has greater claims to accuracy. 

Previous to entering upon his examination of the primitive 
region, Mr Sedgwick took an observation of the sandstone and 
conglomerate, which also prevail so much among the schistose 
rocks of Somei^('lshirc ; and from all he examined, he was con- 
firmed in the idea, that the formation belongs to the same pe- 
riod in both counties. The slaty rocks with which the sand- 
stone and conglomerate are associated, are first seen in the west 
of Somerset, and may be traced through the ridge of the Quan- 
tock Hills; and again, to the west of this ridge, stretching in 


* ‘ Si les dissolutions sont concentres, ' (says Thenard) * le pr^ci- 

* pite ne sera compose que d"or a letat nietallique ; seulement ii 

^ prcndrajllge couleur noire dans le cas oil Ton emploiera beaucoup 
^ de diri^Rion d’tlain. Si au contraire les dissolutions sont trea 
' etendues d eau, quand bien meme elles seroient tres acides, le pre- 
^ cipit6 sera pourpre ou pourpre rose ou pourpre violet ; pourpre ou 
‘ pourpre rose, lorsque le muriate d^or sera en exces ; pourpre ou 
^ pourpre violet lorsque le muriate d’etain predominant ; ei 

‘ d'uutant plus fprcee d^arfleurs en rose ou ea violet que Texeds de 

* muriate auquefil elevra cette couleur sera plus considerable. ' See 
also the Experiments and Observations of Olcrkamp on tlic Precipi- 
tate. Annales de Chymie. 
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ma)«Hes into &e poHliern and eastern parts of Devl^n^bita. Tlie 
whole of tins tract i$ of a smooth and undulntinj^ ch^iracters the 
fkce of country correbpondmjf^ to the irregular waving of 
the f^i^aiiiental strata. Gcologits-ts have referred this to the 
class inrhicfi Werner calls the transition formation^ find which 
be pre$umcs to contain organic remains, though fevf are found 
la this region^ and those almost entirely in the grey waC^e* * 

The great granitic ridge cotiimcnces at the eastern ^jdremity 
of Dartmoor, and extends through the middle of C^iwall to 
the LandVend. With occasional interruptioos^ thjia primitive 
character distinguishes the whole of the western proinontory 
that lies between the English and tlu^ Bristol Channels. The 
other rocks which prevail la this fornjation, arc known in the 
language of the country by the name of Killas, — a term used by 
the miners to distinguish the various slaty rocks from tlinsc 
which have minerals in their composition. The general clia-^ 
racier of the granite is coarse-grained, and of a greyish or 
yellowisli colour, derived from the feldspar which predomi* 
nates in its composition, and frequently appears in very perfect 
crystals; the quartz in almost every instance is amorphous, 
and the mica assumes the form of abraded fragments rather 
fhan of regular crystals, although it sometimes is found crys- 
tallized in liexagOiial plates. On the moors near St Stephen’s, 
the granite is finer grained, and contains a larger jiropoilion of 
silvery mica. The same variety also found ni the neighbour- 
hood of Mcrazion. There are aI<o some veiy beautiful varieties 
Jbund ill the cliffs between Trewavas- point and Pra- sands. In 
Bomp of these the mica is of a bronze colour; in others thefcld- 
Ojinmarks the variety, being sometimes of a greenish hue, and 
^pRItinies appearing in brillaiit white crystals. In addition also 
the usual constituents of gnuiitc, there are found occasion- 
ally such ingredients as apatite, chlorite, and semitransparent 
schorl. 

The remarkable regularity which appears in the fissures 
by which large exposed surfaces of granite are found divided, 
Jias led some geologists to imagine that this rock may be strati- 
ykd. Mr Sedgwick, however, concurs with most g^ttykists, * in 
>&prding this appearance as the first step towardaVsintegra- 
flRi. In process of time, by the action of the atmosphere, the 
fissures become enlarged, and the solid angles of the rhomboidal 
blodcs aire gradually rounded away— 4by c^grees their bas^ are 
insufficient to supp^t them, and the huge ma$sc» fall together 
in confused'hei^ps. Sometimes they are so dispos< A as to rest 
en a point or pivot on which the stone balances. Tnere is one 


* Transactions of the Geological Society, vol. i. p. 1^9. 
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cF ^ dwription, called the Laggan-^tone of Casde Trerera^ 
wbidh ia above sixty tons weijj^ht, and is so j[»6iBed, that it may 
be made to oscillate by the m^e force of the band. When the 
rocks of granite are jumbled together in this way, Mr Sedgwick 
conceives it indicates the secoim ^age df decomposition We 
may observe, by the way, that it b OrbRi these detached masses, 
or bowlders, as they are called, that the greater part of the gra- 
nite used in London is procured* If we mistake not, Waterloo 
Bridge is built of this ; and we stOcerely hope it may not prove 
an example of the decomposition^ to whicl^ by Mr Sedgwick’s 
account, all granite is more or less liable. That variety which 
contains a large portion of silvery mica, which we have before 
noticed, exhibits decomposition in a peculiar manner. 

* Numerous excavations,’ says our author, * are made in St 
Stephen’s moor, exposing to view a granite of a brilliant white colour, 
intersected by contemporaneous veins of quaru. On a near exa- 
mination,' it is frequently found soft enough to be cut noith a spade^ md 
is in that state packed up and exported to our potteries ; tao8ei||afts 
only being rejected which are contaminated by the presence of^ark 
coloured mica. In other pits on the same moor, the rock is broken 
down by mechanical force, and a running water is made to pass 
through the fragments. The finely attenuated particles of feldspar 
are instantly taken up and carried off in streams, as white as milk, 
which are collected in reservoirs, then pumped into cisternsi and 
evaporated either by natural or artificial heat. The beautiful white 
cla}*^ resulting from this process, enters into the composition of the 
finest earthen ware produced in this country, ” * pp. 104^105. 

On the cause of this curious decomposition, Mr Sedgwick 
offers no conjecture, but proceeds to consider the various rocks 
which he found usually associated with the granite. Of these, 
schorl rock is the most remarkable. Blocks of this, in different 
varieties, lie scattcied about the surface in many parts of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, particularly near the junction of the killas 
and granite. The whole of that great mass of rock which is 
situated between Bodmin and Truro, and known by the name 
of the Roach Rocks, is composed of schorl, f Generally speak- 
ing, however, schori is not found in such distinct masses, but 
more commonly assumes the appearance of broken parts of 


* According to Dr Berger, the mountain plain of this decomposr 
ed granite is several miles in extent. The decomposition appeared 
to him to he more perlectj'n the centre, than on the borders of the 
plain. Ho conjectiures, that the granite is composed of two- thirds 
of feldsporr hut takes no notice of the unusual quantity of mica. 

These rocks, which are very remarkable, are entirely passed 
over by Dr Berger in his survey^ 
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veins, ov undecomMse^ fragments, which have opce^j^^ iQir 
bedded iii the "^iimite. In some parts of the western c^Hstv 
^reat mlisses are seeti'projecting from the cliffs, apparently cut- 
ting the granite in a vertical direction. But it aeems most 
probable, that origitiall)", they have been wholly surrounded by 
the granite, and that it h^s yielded to the action of the elements, 
whim their peculiar texture has enabled them to resist. At the 
bottom of the cliffs, many singular caverns arc formed in tliis 
mann^, by the sea eating its way into the granite. Among 
iltdse, is the remarkable open work bf Carglaze near St Austell ; 
the principal constituents of the rock, are quartz, feldspar,, 
schorl, and oxide of tin, with a little mica, the veins of schorl 
rock not suffering decomposition like the metalliferous beds. 
In this work, all the operations of mining are seen in open day- 
light in tlie highest perfection. 

Owing to the prevalence of alluvial and vegetable matter, 
which generally abound near the junction of two distinct for- 
maljpns, it is by no means easj^ to observe the contact of the 
grahite with the killas, in the interior of the county. In seve- 
ral places, however, on the western coast, the natural sec- 
tions which are presented by the cliffs, exhibit the contact of 
the strata in great perfection. At its immediate junction with 
the granite, the kilfas was observed to contain an unusual 
proportion of mica. It adhered j\dth singular pertinaerty to 
the granite ; and although, in some instances, the line of con- 
tact was not very distinctly marked, yet there never appear- 
ed to be any thing like a separate formation making a con- 
necting link between the two deposites. To the general feature 
in the structgre of Cornwall, namely, that the slate reposes 
conformably on the granite, there are some exceptions. The 
most remarkable is St MichaeFs Mount. On the north side, 
the kiilas beds suddenly change their dip, and rise towards the 
mount, the visible face of which is nearly perpendicular to the 
horizon; while these beds, haring seldom an inclination greater 
than 10 or 12 degrees, have the appearance rather of abutting 
against, than of reposing on, the granite, from which, veins 
starting out, traverse the slate in all directions. These appear- 
ances have induced some geologists to regard the granite, in ^ 
this instance, as a secondary formation, posterior to the rocks 
with which it is ^associated ; others have imagined, that ihe 
whole island has been separated from the nearest land (Mcra- 

zion) by on earthquake,* and that the anomalous position of the 

■ ... 

* It 18 even assarted, that the quantity of land, and number of 
houses- and chorebet swallowed up in the convulsion, caii'tiie ft6ca> 
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caused by the convi^sion. Dr Berger U of opmio^, 
:t^t if such a separation^ which lie considers very prpbab% 
€Ver took place, it must Mve bem riot oply long before thi. 
iriemory or man, but previovts to the deposition of the killas for^ 
mation. Mr Berwick agairi (ji^cidedly bolds, that the position 
and inclination oflhe killas rocks,, so mr from being anomalous, 
are precisely what any one, who bad at all attended to th|s 
structure of the county, would have been led, a priori, to eit- 
pect, that the granite is nci a secondary formation, and that the 
mount has riot beeri severed from the mainland* We agree 
with Mr Sedgwick so fal^, that there do not seem to be suffix 
cient grounds for either supposition; but we cannot help re* 
garding the position and direction of the killas as anomalous; 
and indeed, taking all the peculiarities, totally inexplicable, 
even if we had our choice of the fire and water theories to ex<* 
plain them. If it has been ejected from its original horizontal 
position by the heaving of the melted granite, a still greater ir* 
regularity and confusion would appear in its present form^^it 
would also tally more exactly widilhe face of the granite; — 
whereas, in one instance which Mr Sedgwick gives, the line of 
bearing of the strata gives no indication of the very uneven sur- 
face of the foundation upon which they rest* Again, if we sup- 
pose the granite to have been consolidated in a mass presenting a 
rugged and indented surface, and the slate rocks to have been 
quietly deposited from a state of aqueous solution, — how are we 
to explain the appearance which is sometimes 'observed at the 
junction of the two rocks, where they seem to have penetrated 
each other, — masses of slate mixing with the granite, and masses 
of granite running into the slate ? Here it seems most natural 
to suppose, that they have been each in. a state of partial fusion, 
or rather, perhaps, that, under certain circumstances, the melt- 
ed granite has Aised the schist immediately in contact with it, 
and thus produced a union between them. This is further 
corroborate by the fact^ that veins starting out from the gra- 
nite most commcmiy accomjpany these phenomena; and Uiey 
are inject^, as it were, in all possible directions, into the super- 
incumbent slate. But the subject of granite ve^ deserves more 
particular attention ; and, as Mr Sedgwick :has entered some- 
what minutely into it, we shall take advantage of bis observa- 
tions to give rather a detailed account of these important pbcr 
nomena, eisprici^ly as the best geological descripiipns of Corn- 
wall are very imMffrct upon this p^nt — none more so than 


irately dtterhimed from the traditional accounts of the neighbour- 
hood. See Dr Maton’s Observations on the Western Counties. 
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^ of ;I)i l0i|;er,^,;|||O8e interest, ^1^0: W«f;nliti|iii 

s8&i^ It Q^vjousl^'^t to pass them ‘pj wtdi ^ 

pos^e, A jnnction <rf' the ^ruirte ana da^ »^)lr; 4 ii|^ini,v 8 S» 
Pi^iit, presets a series of veins of .r^arkiide riie aw 
imd> as this has never been described imjr ibrait^ ti^tariref^ 
,i|m shall give Mr Sedgwick's accotmt of it In ma.bva 
nards. 

About a quarter of a mUe east of Trewava8>rqiAti''ithelre'ri>e 
dtds ioK in an unusually ruinous state, a nuall brqoh baa mtoa^ 
Vated a passage to tbe water’s edge. IHie killias rocks <m the 
beach appear lobeintersected by numerous cmttexnporaneoos veios 
of quartz. Near this spot, several tbin^ beds of OTanite seem to 
alternate with the slate; one in particular, which preserves 
its thickness and conformity to the lamina the schist for up- 
wards of 100 feet, when it is lost in the waters. However, 
afordier examination discovered its real nature ; for, upon ob- 
i^rving it in the opposite direction, a number of smidler veins 
i^ere seen emanating irom it. It then cut obliquely through the 
lamina of slate, starting off from its first direction, and becom- 
ing finally lost in a waving line among tbe cliffs. The greatest 
width ,<ff this vein is about two feet, and its extent, from tbe 
edge of the water to its termination in tbe cliff nearly 400 feet. 
Further west, the granitic veins are crossed by two oUiers of a 
difierent character : one of them ranges nearly in the magnetic 
meridian, and underlies east two feet in a .fathom ; the other 
underlies in an bpposhe. direction. They are about a foot and 
a half in widtii, aim contain quartz, oxide of iron, and a little 
day slate. For a considerable extent beyond' this point, the 
whole base of tbe difi& is covered with vast fragments of vein^ 
whkh have been denuded by tbe surrounding killas becoming 
Recomposed ; one of the^e is 10 feet tbidt. In 'gmieral they are 
Pf a brilliant white cdour, and of a fioe ^anular texture, some^ 
times containiDg within themsdves pmrauel veins, coiiqrose^ of 
iai^e aystab <a quartz and fitidspar, and proved to be iff epn- 
tempbraneotts origin by the long cpteulm of schorl which pasc^ 
witiumt ibtemiption, throt^ both the quartz and feldspar. 
Beyoiid the Tuins of these yeias, there is a bed of granite, one 
(hide, and about finrty feet in length and bread^ which 
pluses uqdeiR|a cliff and to all appeaicmice alternating with the 
ria^ but as in the fiu'tner inttance, buns out to be a 

E anhic vrim A^vmxinf Airther to. the west, tbe rocks jut 
autihil^, vehis of a like ngture, tbe lower 

part being quHttroi^ try a wdlrde$ned vdn ahotit a foot thidt^ 
.wli^e the higher PmtP .are travdaw} by innumerable ramifica- 
Simurtbe loudr hruhoh, after.Jceep^ direction of the slate 


a cE^^iaoice' of in a 

dit^Mitltoti dw ^‘^iilii*^ '.fl)ble of ^ 

Wilis ti^arwafd8iduib % me tnuiti:» Ktlbicb, a^r bcaveiN|;. a 
ledge 4iteieW4> iii ^ iti^Iique direction mto 

H great niafts m grast^ %«)» ^art of a Wtnral cavern. 
Near Ibis sjKit ai^ieare a'^^y large ihasB eif ^nite, which seehis 
to be die root of the gigantic veins which procmd fronj this 
point, afid j^e in broad whhe lines towards that part of die ^iff 
iriiidt itntoe^llgt^ bn thd centnd' ^mite. l^latt^ ^ 

ck^ ahiAr <u*e here t^sdi^d mheddid. in th^ noddle the veins. 
Frotn'a resemblance ^Ich ’tlie tagged edg^ of these fragments 
bew to eai^i other, Mr SedgmcKCpQjWteres, that they have 
originally been tom from the parent rock by mechahi^ jfoirce^ 
and afterwards entangled In the veins. Now, if dii8;b^ the 
case, we roust allow diat the slate formadbn is prior tO' th^ of 
the granite veins. But it appears, from all Mr Sedgwidt’s 
servaticms, that the laminse of dm slate are nWiv affected, 
in their inclination or dtreedoo, by ^e .veine ii'hlch are for^ 
through them in every possible direction; trherehire it mW be 
concluded, that the veins are at least ca^tl ndth the slate miiEn> 
atton. It is to be regretted that Mr Sedgwick did not pay more 
particular attention to the .appearances' presmted by these iirag* 
ments, as it is precisely by minute cirtiimstances <n this nature 
that we are most likely to be guided ti> cbpdutions upon .which 
we may rest with satisfaction. 

' From the point which we have last descitimd,— • 

* Two large veins, separated by,, a laacet-diiqped mass of slate, 
rise towards the west, at an an^e at dhout tS^. Within a fdir feet 
of these two, a third vehi starts out neariy at the same angle, and 
proceeds in die same Erection. These .three veins are throughout 
nearly of the smne thickness, vie. eadh abodt five feet. The hij^est, 
at.some distance from its base, begins to ascend auwe n^dly, aq4 
isioainthe alluvial aoil at the suimwt. Tim odier two preserve 
their oourae, without b«Wl much defiOteed, ftb spme taiudred feet ; 
and from^ piacp. vdiere we ferst camaiked tbmn, dka{)q;ieiur bdund 
a pr^WtitV B^'bf ^ Pp teroing das >pir4Wtiag .led|^, we 
sttdtieaiy roa^ieda recess, the hiiter paif bf awen .fras filled with 
die ruins, feom ti^, i^hcf of die ovmhanging .rodcf. The western 
side of this rec^, is combed iff lullaa, merspe^ by same soudl 
g^wiite vtans/ .Afautraaug mw of granite fijinas die base of die 
etetern side, io itie’hidgln^ot ^ or i^feeti It Is bf. a very nngular 
3 fet does ndt appeirte WW'#a^ jtheabijy Auainm ^<is> 
iag bn it out of dieir usual dfrectimi. TlibiiiOttnd of .rtdihidi in the 
lecew enabled its to ascend midfir 'tluito' bm iray up the dlSi and 
trace the two large veins befineteieDtiaiiiBd iate da eBoraous 'bteteh 
granite, which here rflpniM<iM-^ .d^. 'Of the CUff, and u sup* 




fMirfecd bjr lu^urbied^l^ ^ siate; tlie ^ ^ W% 

neiM^faprizdbl^ and atin devation otM \WLfw 
krraif jSC the. b^cb* The denuded face 6t^wi^ lfun% bi 

Sf) Jot M feet diidc. two or three veini 

andmalous overlying mass. One ap;^^ e^in tttbidte 
ibifioattona towards the part of the clifi 

wava^J^oint^ at the termination of the kilUa ih that directions > T^wo 
others descend obliquely, and are lost behind the lai^ 
rubbish 1>efore-mentioned. At another junction^ west of Tiewavti^ 
Point, a granite vein, about one foot wide, lises exacti^r paralM 
the great line of separation of the two stmta; so that we have be^ 
the singular appearance of undisturbed beda of elate, not rnore thjsii 
three or four feet in length, reposing, from the bottom of the dilP 
to the top, between two perpendicular fiices of , granite. . ^ 

* In a ^eat majority jof instances, we are unable to trace the veiba 
to the point where they terminate in the granite, fiiut some parts Of 
the coaat expose the base of the veins so as to leave no doubt of their 
origin. The best examples of this fhct may be at tfa^ last junc- 
tion near Wicka Pool. . Three large veins lise out from tiie granite 
into the slate. The first soon disappears ; but tlie other two, after 
bdng cut off by the retreat of the coast, reappear in two or three 
successive projections of the cliff. The largest of them, at its inter- 
secdOA iuto the slate, is not less than 15 feet wide. At their lower 
termination, the^ are all distinct prolongations of the granite itself; 
and in composition differ from k in no respect whatever. At con- 
siderable distances, however, from their commencement, granite veins 
difidr very smich from the central mass in which tliey originate. They 
i),re g^dhkUy finer grained. Sometimes they lose the mica, some- 
times have schiwl ad^ to their component parts. In other ca^, 
they are composed entirely of white granular feldspar. ln.l6Uowilig 
these veins from their comrnencement, through alt the gradations to 
the most minute threads in wbish they generally ternfinate^ we never 
.observed such a break in the tine of oontinutty as indicated a tihange 
ifi mtnecal composition* Stintless did we otwerve any aj^earance to 
warrant the conclueian, that di&rpnt pa^ of the veijis have owed 
their origia to, a of foiinatipn. \ pp. 

To these we may t^t amali yeins^of quUrtx 

spmetipes d^averse, and are somednies cii| off by th^se granite 
i^einsjT^ah^ t|iat where tl^ JuUas aod j^nitg yeii^s have been 
^versed by always ap|i|e^ tabave 

sii^fdt^aaine dt^i^ban hence9 it k most probal^ 

lu^ gi^amte vj^^oye relation to 

We oner no apology for having entarjipd so much on the 

No^.t^ mention its vast importance 
{xt geological sc&iboe in general^ it Was highly expedient to give a 
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Ml Mid uneqidf^fKiiil til phenomena ; beoansf Uiey 

iQO«tviWM<hbif^» tlifm 'D^e- lately been pnblid^ 

Huttonian^bavd 
yet, tl^trre are 

aonie uqiewa^a cannol^ Minly ^ reconcile’ to the 
podiesig^l* y^s .beiag poi^enor to the rocks'whudi 

they travetse^ for iddioagh this soj^posiU^ would 4p^nt for 
date which are in^bedded the . veins, it is 
^ite.irrecflMdleable with die fi>ot» thet tl^ ^kctvm of. the date* 
is always undisturbed, however they he ttraversod by veim; 
or however uneven .the auihuBe of the oranite on which they 
V This drcttiitstance would natural^ lead us to conclude 
that the veins are ot^itemporaneouswith the rocks thnwgh wludh 
th^ pass. It likewise agrees widt the opinion which Semej^eo- 
logists hold, namely, tbM the difi^mt formations aoKHiff primi- 
tive rodks havd no reMsnce to snoceeding epochs, bat that thiw 
have bri^pnated In a simultaneous crystsoliaatipn* But -bu 
Sedgwick combats this, by addutung die r^^uldnfy of suceesdcm 
which is manifested in the ^eat formations throughout Devou^b 
‘shire and Cornwall. His Wguoge here is that of a conShbed 
Wernerian. < The schistose rockS, ' says he, * in both'cdtntriesy 

* undoubtedly belong to the same systeni of foriUM^bn. . There 

* is no sudden change in the appearance, or ppskion of these 

* rocks, which should indic^ a change id the mode of deposite. 
*.Now, some of the uj^er rodu. of this.fonnatU>a have undoifot^ 
< edly been formed 1^ 8nccesnv«d<podllfo»f / for they areinter- 

* stratified with beds which, prment . undeniable traces of orgiMc 

* remains. We omichdiv thodbre^ that Uie whole series of 

* schistose rocks havewrisen from sucoesave d^ositions upon the 

* granitic nucleus. When diese ctoosiUoUs first commeneed, die 
^ niaterials, though genersUy sobj^ tb aa icuTmgeraeat jO’kiing 

* out of the graviton til uie put^ oppeM to nave been hdd 

* in that Stato of t'oMfon vHiitch odinktM ^ d oonsidershte de- 
i^elofunent of mystalline forces}: (how voffoe and hypothetical 

* is this i) Tliese forces coonbiifed mth dm (^^iwltaition of die 

* parts deposited, and ether disturbing i^'llsesiinth which we are 
f,|>robably (too ^fo^bly indeed) dnacqiMin'ted, would naturally 

OTod'uco yeiy O^P^k tesuhs. p* • We are wrty to find 
-Mr Sedgwick^' dbbermi^ at hua«' .«fiOr^- Htt'viim’SO Socoessfiiliy 
sii^er^ clear of J^utihdi^erbils We had given fam 

orbdit for being ’umatti^uh|Nddal In 'his observations; but 
human nature, it seenait^^ at lei^ gbc^OBtic nature carmOt re- 
Vist the temptation.*,'* ‘ ^■'V. 

Mr Scclgwick next^^^^be^ fo l^Mer dto 
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which w porphyritic beds ^nd in the eebist» lUid paridlel ta 
its laminse — they sofniitiiiies assume the ap^seareiiGe of veins— 
but from the unaltered texture and ptm^m <u the achisioae n^ks, 
it cannot be inferred that the Elvan courses have been injected 
mto the killas^ posterior to its consolidistioiv on which .account 
it is probable^ as in the case of granitic that tlu^are 

^al with the rocks with which they are associated^ Thef 
fer materially from the granitic veins in their mineral diarat^er 
also. 

. Mr Sedgwick next enters into a description of the different 
rocks which compose the formation which we have hitherto 
known by the general name of ktUas* We have not room 
follow him through this part of his subject; but he has indis? 
putably shown that Dr Berger has not been warranted in eba? 
racterizing the various beds which compose this formation by 
the single term greywacke. In evm*y instance whicl^ came un- 
der Mr Sedgwick’s observation^ the rock m immediate contact 
with the granite bore po resemblance whateycr to greywacke ; 
neither were the finer schistose beds at all analogous in their 
structure to the greywacke slate. This is all that is material in 
the paper before uS) except the remark, that the serpentine 
rocks of the Lizard Point and its vicinity form, in their position, 
a. remarkable deviation from the Wernerian arrangement; in 
consequence of which Mr S. proposes to give the Society a se-r 
parate paper on tlie subject. 

The two next papers are of great merit, and wc reserve them 
for a separate consideration at .another opportunity; we allude 
to Mr Christie’s upon the interesting iuqect of Magnetic At- 
tractiem, and Mr Whewell’s admirable one upon the Position of 
the Apsides of Orbits of great Eccentricitv. The remainii^ 
papers in the volume need not detain us long. One by Mr 
Okes gives a concise and veiy curious account of the fossil re- 
iHians of a beaver, found in Cambridgeshire, the only speciT 
men that has been discorded in England* These bones are 
portions of four skulls; the inrisive tern, which distinguish the 
tribe of r(mge9^$9 according to Cuvier, perfect. Slear the 
same spot (which is the old b^ of a river) wc^e some bones, 
both of the elephant and a species of deer ; but, as Mr Okes 
justly observes, these have no connexion with the remains of the 
b^er^^ they belong to a much more distant period it having 
been «u^iutaiiied by Cuvier, that bones^ of species similar to 
those wbi^ jftill exist alive, are ;ii^ver found in a fossil su^ ex« 
C||^t in the alluvial depositions ; and, from their superfi- 
.dial position, they are always, in a worse, state of preservation 
thpa^ cf im earlier date* conclu^ witli an 
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aeooiatit, by Dr Clarke^ of a smgul^ formation ^ Na^n in a 
church in Devonsliiris^ Though this phenomenon certainly de- 
served to be recorded/;^et this might have been ^ne somewhat 
more cosidaely ; asid we cannot help doubting &e accuracy ^ 
one statement. ^ Having saturated distilled water, ’ says he, 

* with a portion of the salt, and filtered the solution, there re- 
^ mained at the point of the filtre a regular hexagonal crystal 

* of consid^able mamitude/ (p. 196.) Now, the learned and 
ingenious author, whose cucctiroey in chemical analysis we are 
far ftmxk doubting, has shown that this salt k carbonate of soda. 
But did he ascertain the singular and novel fact of that salt ex- 
hibiting a regular md perfect be±Ag(m'f lf:i% k^wtnild follow, 
that the primitive form of calbon^ of aoda k a regular octo- 
bedron, from which a regular hexagon results by truncation. 
No mention is made of the goniometer having been applied ; 
and we cannot help suspecting, that he took the form for grant- 
ed, upmi a very hasty inspection. 

Although we have r^erved for a future occasion two of the 
best, if not the very best, papers in this publication, we fed 
quite justified in asserting, upon the credit of those which we 
have now discussed, that the first labours of the Cambridge So- 
ciety have been attended with as much success as could reasou- 
ably be expected, and, in looking forward to its future progress, 
as calculated to interest every friend of scimice. 


Art. X. Sketches of Upper Canada^ Domestic^ Locals and Cha^ 
racterislfc : To wAtck are added. Practical Details for the /«*• 
formation of Emigranis of every Class ,• and some l^coUections 
of the United States (f Amei'ica* By John Howison, £sq« 
Iklinburgh, 1821 . 

I T is impossible to think of the efiects that have already 
resulted from the British settlements in North America, 
without feelings of pride and exultation. A greater and 
moik important change has been effected by them, and with 
more permanent benefit to mankind, than perhaps by any e- 
vent in the whole range of hktoiy. A wilderness has been 
peopled^arts and clvilissaiioh have been spread over an extent 
of country equal to is large portion of Europe— a powerful cmnr 
monweafth has arisen, founded on the largest principles of 
political liberty whii^ the world has ever seen reduced to prac- 
tice, and exhibiiihg, for the first; time, the cheering ' spectacle 
of ten millions of people flourishing under it, 
enjoying all the blesfifi^ of ktfue Representative goveiiimcht 
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ion of landy diey ginre them a free passage across the At* 
ianticy and {^o^ided them with provisions and agricultural im« 
plements for one year after their arrivah But, with the ex- 
ception of the free grant of 50 acres of iand, these encdin*age<» 
ments are all now withheld, owing as it is said, to the conduct 
of worthless individuals, who, abusing this bounty, fre^U^vdy 
jp^ld whatever they received, and went to the United States* We 
a^ee with Mr H. in thinking, that though the former plan of- 
fered too much temptation to pursue this line of conduct, yet 
if die assistance of Government were extended only so far, as 
to lessen the expense of the voyage and jhurney to the interior 
of the country, it would operate as a great relief to the honest 
poor, and remove a serious obstacle to the prosperity of the 
settlement, without any danger of such abuse. If vessels were oc- 
casionally de^atched for Quebec for this purpose, Mr H. calcu- 
lates that the passage money, including provisions, might be 
made so low as 2/., while Government would incur no other ex- 
pense than the hire of the vessel. This arrangement^ together 
with the establishment of an agent at Quebec, to whom the emi- 
grant might immediately, on his arrival, apply for^advice and 
information, would, we are convinced, greatly relieve the diffi-< 
cullies of tlie poor, who, from the want of such assistance, fre- 
quently linger in the Lower province, wasting uselessly those 
wds which would have enabled them to reach comfortably their 
ultimate destination. The evils arising irom this ignorance 
and want of information are well known, both in Montreal and 
Quebec, where benevolent individuals have united in establishing 
Emigrant Societies ; but their influence is of course extremely 
limited ; and nothing short of the interference of the Supreme 
Government can effectually remedy the evil. If this were done, 
and a regular, direct, and cheap conveyance established between 
Quebec and York, it would greatly diminish the disasters which 
are now so common. 

As things now are, the most prudent course die emigrant 
can pursue, is to take bis passage either to Quebec or Montreal, 
which can generally be obtained for abput *7L or 8/., provi- 
sions included. If he take the way of New*York, which many 
do, he win find that route cohstdcrably more expensive; for, 
besides paying 30 per cent, on the value of the articles be 
brings with him, the transport of them by land will prove 
exceedingly troublesome and costly. On his arrival, bis first 
object should be to reach York as expeditiously as possible, and 
not waste his time and funds by lingering in the Lower pro- 
vince. From Montreal, he should proceed up the Bt Laurence 
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in ti baitfaUf ivhicfa^ in about aw<ek) will bring him to King- 
ston, at the mouth of Lake Ontario, from whence there are 
gular steam* padtets for Ym-k, the seat of Government of Uppe^ 
Oanada, and the centre of atl transactions connected with land 
business* He ought immediately to apply to the land^ofScer 
there^ where he wiU obtain all the requisite instruction concern- 
ing the steps to be tdken to entitle him to a grant Fifty acres;: 
are given grads to every British subject; and he can procure 
an additional quantity on the payment of certain fees propor- 
tioned to the extent required. For about 5^, he can procure 
100 acres, and 500 for 40/« The quantity being agreed on, he 
obtains what is called a location ticket; lor as all lands are bet- 
stowed under certain restrictions and regulations, be does not 
receive a deed of the lot till the duties required of him are per- 
formed ; but these are by no means severe, and indeed essen- 
tial for bis own comfort and subsistence. He must clear five 
acres of each 100 granted to him, open a road in front of his 
lot, and build a log*house of certain dimensions. If these 
operations are performed within eighteen months after the date 
of his location ticket, he is entitled to a regular deed from 
Government, which makes the property his own for even 
The emigrant should lose no time in proceeding to the dis- 
trict where he is inclined to make his settlement. If he has a 
wife and family, he ought, if possible^ to leave tliem at York, 
while he explores the country ; for when he has finally chosen 
bis station, he must return thereto get it confirmed. 

It is of the highest importance that the settler should arrive 
in the country early in the summer, that he may have time to 
travel through the settlements, and survey the vacant lands 
while the roads are in a good state* If he should reacb York 
in July, be may not only do Uiis, but select his lot, build hm 
house, clear several acres of ground, and sow it with wheat or, 
Indian corn, before the commencement of winter — objects of 
the greatest moment to a new settler. There are many emi^ 
grants who, after having obtained possession of their land, are 
unable to commence operations for want of means to purchase 
the agricultural implements, stock and provi.sions, absolutely 
necessary even for the humblest beginnings. Hie only resource 
for this class of persons, is to hire themselves out as labourers 
to such cf the settlers as. are in a more prosperous condition, 
till they have acquired sufficient means to enable tl»cm to begin 
to work their own lands. Labourei's being very scarce in all die 
new settleiitents, the demand is great and constant, and wages 
b%h*. A man’s wages aie usually about Si, per month, besidee 
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board; attd female house-servants get about 1/. per month; 
so that such persons, if industrious and economical, may soon 
be in a condition to work on their own account, ana raise 
themselves to comfortable independence. In a couple of years, 
an individual w'ho arrived without funds of any kind, may be 
able, by these means, to purchase all that is necessary for 
.;|&i8 establishment. He should if possible,' before he begins, 
nave a pair of oxen, a cow, a few pigs, and some farming uten- 
sils. The cost of the whole will not exceed SO/. ; and while he has 
been labouring to purchase these necessaries, he will at the same 
time have acquired much useful knowledge for his future guid- 
ance, with regard to the mode of clearing the land, rearing of 
cattle, and method of farming adapted to the peculiar nature of 
the climate and country. For the first two or three years, he 
must reckon on encountering many hardships, and leading a 
severe and laborious life; but every season will lessen his diffi- 
culties, and he may look forward with certainty at the end of 
that period to obtain a secure independence for the rest of his 
life. He will then be able to raise froni his own ground, not only 
abundance of every kind of produce for his own consumption, 
but sufficient to piirchase all the necessaries of life. When he 
has reached this point, Ids future prospects are all cheering and 
inviting; he may confidently anticipate that every succeeding 

i i'ear will add to his possessions and bis comforts; and when he 
ooks on the rising family that surround him, he has the satis- 
faction to feel, that his labours have secured to them comfdrts 
superior to those he himself enjoys. The contrast of his pre- 
sent situation with that he quitted in Europe, cannot fail l6 
strike him ; — there, even in the vigour of his youth, often obliged 
to submit to the degradation of receiving aid from the parish 
to eke out his scanty subsistence; his children an equal burden 
. on himself and the state, and with probably no better prospect 
than that of ending his career within the dreary walls of an 
alipshouse. 

Mr Howison describes at large the various methods employed 
by the Canadians for clearing their wild lands, and all the pro- 
cess of their farming operations. We have no intention of fol- 
lowin g^ m in any of these details. The emigrant cannot fail, 
in a ve™short time, to acquire on the spot all the necessary in- 
formation. It is sufficient for him to know before h&nd, that 
the soil of Upper Canada is in general of excellent quality, ^and 
easy of cultivation, producing all kinds of grain,^ and very fa- 
vourable to the growth of fruit; the climate not anhealthy, and 
improving with the progress of cultivation ; taxes cxtreinel^ 
1 
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lights a penny an acre being all that is levied on Unpmted 
land. Mr H. does not seem to be a scientific traveller; for 
though he resided about two years in the country, and traversed 
a repon very interesting to the naturalist, and particularly to 
the botanist, his volume contains no information whatever on 
those subjects; and bis remarks on the state of society are not 
only by no means profound, but in several instances contradic«»; . 
tory and unintelligible. However, in spite of these deficiencies 
w:e have found his book both entertaining and interesting. His 
narrative, on the whole, is agreeably written ; and although his 
style is somewhat too florid and ambitious, his descriptions of 
the wild and picturesque scenery of the wilderness he traversed, 
are given with very considerable spirit and effect. Such scenery 
js but of rare occurreuce in the course of his route; for Upper 
Canada being a flat country, nothing can well be imagined more 
dreary and monotonous than its general aspect. He alone who 
has visited those regions of interminable forests can form an 
adequate idea of their dreariness; and even when the dull uni- 
formity is occasionally broken by the appearance of the first 
feeble attempts at cultivation, the view that presents itself is 
hardly more attractive — a formal angular notch cut out in the 
forest, the lofty trees with which it is hemmed in on all sides, de- 
void of lateral branches, stand witli their thin naked trunks, ge- 
nerally blackened and scorched by fire, like gigantic palisades, 
in gloomy formality; the interior covered with unsightly stumps, 
ana intersected by zigzag irregular fences, formed of split trees, 
and in the centre the small log-house of the proprietor, which 
looks singul;^rly diminitive when contrasted with the lofty ob- 
jects that surround it; the whole forming a picture, from which 
the painter or lovi^r of the picturesque would turn wiilt disgust. 

In the Lower province, the aspect of things is very different 
there, particularly along the banks of the St Lawrence ; llie 
country is thickly peopled and well cultivated, and almost every 
where presents an animated and cheerful scene. Mr Howison 
thus describes his first impression on commencing his journey 
from Montreal; and any one who has visited that country will 
readily recognise, in his sketch o£ the calash-driver, the joyous, 
vain, communicative disposition so common in the Canadian 
peasant. 

• In travelling from Montreal to La Chine, a village nine miles fur- 
ther up the St Latvrence, I could not but remark the war^i and glow- 
ing appearance which every part of the country exhibited. Th\ air 
was so pure and tranl^parent, that every beam of the sun seemel to 
reach the earth in unimpaired brilliancy, quickening the luxur^nt 

I 
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Terdure tbat covered the trees, and shrubbeiy. Beautiful and 
improved fSurms lay on each aide of the road; and instead of being 
immured among forests, as 1 had anticip^d, I saw extensive tracts 
of land waving in all the gayety and lominess of harvest* 

* After an amusing ride which lasted more than an hour, 1 stopped 
at La Chine. There is a portage between the two places ; for the 
'.Jffiapids of the St Lawrence interrupt the navigation, and consequent- 

^1 stores and goods, intended for the upper country, are conveyed 
from Montreal to La Chine by land. At the latter place, tliey are 
put into flat'bottomed boats, called hatteatLx, which are rowed up the 
river, with incredible labour, by Canadians, whom the forwarders en- 
gage at a certain sum during the season. La Chine is thus rendered 
a place of some importance, which otherwise it would not be ; but 
still it merely consists of a few dwellinghouses,* and several large 
stores for the reception of the goods. This village is agreeably situ- 
ated upon the St Lawrence, which expands into a breadth of several 
miles, and forms what the Canadians term Lake St Louis. The sun 
was just setting when 1 contemplated this scene. Not a sound could 
be hii^td, but the doll paddling of a canoe which had just left the 
shore. The picturesque dresses of the Indians who sat in it, the glit- 
tering of their tomahawks, and the figure of the chief, as he stood 
erect, appearing inmost gigantic from the state of the horizon, were 
all impressive in the highest degree. There is something powerfully 
affecting in the scenery of a foreign country. Any trivial object, if 
peculiar to it, will render the mind susceptible of receiving increased 
emotion from other features, which might have before been so fami- 
liar, that they scarcely excited any at all. Often had I contemplated 
lakes and forests with something like indifference, but the mere intro- 
duction of the Indian canoe awakened me to a new feeling concern- 
ing them. 

* I remained all night at La Chine, and at an early hour next 
morning, was provided with another calash and driver. This man 
possessed a most happy disposition, and was altogether so free and 
degage in his manner, riiat he afforded me much amusement. Though 
a carpenter by trade, he kept a calash for the accommodation of 
travellers, and would aither drive a horse or a nail, as, best suited his 
purpose. The Cai^mn post-horses are in appearance the most 
wretched animals imaj^hable, being lank, clumsy, and rough-coated ; 
but they become both active anj spirited under the influence of the 
whip, which their drivers generally use very freely. I believe no 
member of the Four-in-hand Club, when mounted on the box, feels 
more elated than the Canadian peasant does while driving his sorry 
horse and shackling chariot. He is all life and gayety, and talks to 
his horse and to the traveller alternately. He points out the beauties 
of /he prospect ; and if the carriage or harness gives way, he dis- 
mmnits and repairs it, regains his seat, and dashes ,on. He relieves 
his horse by w'alking up' every hill, and compliments httuself upon 

2 
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this sacrifice, by calling to the animal, “ Ah pmvorc clieval! ,Fous 
avez un hon maitre^ ** Scc. Tlie Canadian peasantry display a native 
politeness, a presence of mind, and a degree of address, which, 
though extremely pleasing, sometimes betray their possessors into too 
much familiarity ; however, there is so much gayety and sentiment in 
these mistakes, that one cannot but heartily excuse them. * pp. 6-9. 

The course of the St Lawrence, sometimes confined by its 
banks to narrow limits ionning dangerous rapids, sometimes 
expanding into lakes, and broken by a variety of islands, fre- 
quently presents scenes of great picturesque beauty. Wc ex- 
• tract the foUow'ing passage as a favourable specimen of the au- 
thor’s power of description. 

‘ We now entered that pai* of the river which is called the Lake 
of the 1'houKand Islands. The St Lawrence expands into a large 
basin, the bosom of which is diversified by myriads of islands, and 
these arc cliaracterizcd by every conceivable aspect of nature, being 
fertile, barren, lofty, low, rocky, verdurous, wooded, and bare. They 
vary in size as much as in form. Some are a quarter of a mile long, 
and others only a few yards ; and, I believe, they collectively exhibit, 
on a small scale, a greater variety of bays, harbours, inlets, and chan- 
nels, tlum are to be found throughout the whole continent of Ameri- 
ca. Nature seems here to have thrown sportively from her hand a 
profusion of masses of the material world, that she might perceive 
what combinations of scenery would be produced, when they assum- 
ed their respective positions on the bosom of the waters^ 

‘ The number of islands has never been correctly ascertained, but 
it is generally supposed to exceed seventeen Jiundred. Many of 
tlieln arc of little value, being covered with scraggy pine, and having 
depth of soil ; and, I believe, any person, whose romantic fancy 
might inspire him with the desire of possessing one, would find no 
difficulty in getting it granted by government. But some of the 
larger islands would form delightful little farms and the energies of 
a future people may perhaps bring tliem ui>der cultivation, and em- 
bellish them w'ith all the beauties that arts and agriculture can com- 
municate. When this takes place, the scene will realize all that fairy 
loveliness in which eastern historians have delighted to robe the ob- 
jects of the material world. 

‘ The scene reminded me of the beautiful description of the Happy 
Islands in the Vision of Mirzah'; and 1 thought at the time, that if 
the Thousand Islands lay in the East, some chaste imagination would 
propose, that they sliould be made an asylum for suffering humanity, 
and distributed according to the respective virtues and iiK'rits of tJiose 
who deserved them, 

‘ The current between some of the islands is so raju’d, th^ the 
boatmen, witli all their exertions, can scarcely make w'ay agaiiiW it. 
There are particular channels, with which the Canadians are Veil 
acquainted, and which they invariably follow ; for if they ventiVjed 
VOL. XXXVII. NO. 73. U 
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upon others, would soon be hew iltlcred among the islands, and 
might probabl)" continue in search of the true course during many 
days, as has ^several times been the case. 

‘ Shortly after sunset^ we landed upon a small island, and the Ca- 
nadians having moored their boat, proceeded to make a fire, as they 
intended to enjoy themselves for several hours. We were just open- 
ing a basket of provisions when we were all startled by hearing 
shouts, which apparently proceeded from people on the other side of 
the island. The ruddy glare of a fire likewise attracted our atten- 
tion, and the continuance of the cries induced several boatmen to 
hasten to the sj)ot where the light seemed to be. My imagination 
was instantly excited ; and when I heard the wnnd whistling among 
the trees, and the perturbed waters of the St Lawrence dashing 
against the island, and saw a lurid sky stretched above me, the most 
alarming impressions crowded upon my mind. All the stories I had 
heard of the horrible atrocities often committed by the Indians rose 
in rny mem or v, and I already conceived that I saw my companions 
tomahawked, and their mangled bodies struggling convulsively among 
the whelming surges of the river. 

* However, the return of the Canadians put an end to my fears. 
The supposed Indians were no other than the crew of a brigade of 
batteaux, and the shouts we heard w^re raised in consequence of 
their having seen three deer, in the pursuit of which they requested 
us to join. This proposal was acceded to by ail parties ; and some 
began to kindle large fires in several parts of the island, whiUj others 
stri[>t t!)e hickory tree of its bark, and made torches. Thus ])re- 
])arcd, ue sallied forth, some carrying arms, and the others being 
provided with blazing fiambeaux. Intending to surround the deer, 
and gradually close upon them, we dispersed into a large circle, and 
sent two dogs among the brushwood to rouse the game, which they 
soon accomplished, and we accordingly made regular encroachments 
upon their precincts. The deer, when they saw themselves thus en- 
vironed, sprung from one side to the other, leaped into the air, rear- 
ed upon their liind-legs, and at last sank down apparently in despair ; 
but upon the discharge of a couple of fowling-pieces, they again 
started, and having escaped our circle, plunged into the river. 

* Several of the boatmen had remained upon the banks of tlic 
island, that they^ might prevent the deer from taking the river; but 
when they found this impracticable, they shouted to us and ran to 
the batteaux, and immediately unmoored them. The rcmaig<I,er of 
the crew soon followed, with arms and torches, and they al^wed 
out in pursuit of the game. Nothing could be more biilli»lnt and 
picturesque than the scene which succeeded. We saw the heads and 
antlerr of the beautifiil animals moving with graceful rapidity upon 
the sjjVrface of the water, while the brightness of their eyes rivalled 
that/of the transparent drops which sparkled around them. When the 
shorts of the crew and the dashing of the oars assailed tlieir ears, the 
ex^tions they made to escape were inconceivably strong — sometimes 
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raising themselves almost entirely out of the water, and sometimes 
springing forward several yards at one leap. The bustle among the 
boats, tlie glare of the torches, and the ferocious countenances of the 
crew, wen’ finely contrasted with the meekness and timidity of the 
deer, and the whole effect was heightened by the islands around, the 
wild and romantic features of which were strikingly displayed at in- 
tervals, when the ruddy light of the torches happened to fall upon 
them. 

‘ Several shots were fired, though apparently without effect, and 
I began fervently to hope that the deer might escape. Two of them 
eluded their pursuers, but the hatteaux surrounded the other, and 
the Canadians heat it to death with their oars, and, having taken it 
on board, returned to the shore. 

‘ While we were around the fire, dividing the booty, two canoes, 
full of Indians, suddenly emerged from behind a point of land, and 
steered directly towards us. The women were seated, but the men 
stood erect, and managed their paddles with the utmost elegance and 
dexterity. Their heads were adorned with steel crescents and wav- 
ing feathers. The rest of their dress consisted of the skins of wild 
beasts, and long scarlet cloaks covered with ornaments, which, 
though mere tinsel, had a very shining cflect. This was the first 
time I ever heard the Indian language; and never could its harsh and 
fantastic sounds have been more impressive to any one than they 
wore to me, surrounded as I was with objects the most wild and un- 
civi!iz(?d in their character. 

‘ 'J'liose unexpected visitors landed near us, but seemed not at all 
incommoded by our presence ; for the women immediately began to 
cyt firewood, and their husbands having collected a few poles and 
some birch bark, set about making a wigwam. At iny request, some 
venison and spirits were sent them, which they received with many 
acknowledgments. 

‘ Assisted by my fellow-passengers, I now spread a table, and ob- 
tained the necessary furnishings from our respective provision baskets. 
Our repast proved both a comfortable and an amusing one. On one 
side were the Canadians, loitering round the fire in different groupes, 
some half asleep and others singing and wrestling with their com- 
rades ; while a few attempted to read a half worn-out French hymn- 
book, the devout expressions in which were heard at intervals among 
the oaths that proceeded from almost every mouth. On the other 
side, we saw the Indians seated under their wigwam, and dressing 
their venison. The rum they had drank began to affect them. Tlie 
men looked ferocious, sharpened their tomahawks, and occasionally 
uttered the war-whoop. The women talked incessantl}^ and iheir 
children played the Jew's harp. Our party completed the .group ; 
aii^ though our voices were almost drowned amidst thtf conft&ion of 
tongues, a spectator would easily have ascertained, that at Ica^ three 
diflerent languages were spoken on the island. ' pp. ,Si- 87 . 

Oil reaching Lake Ontario, the first object that pieseAs it- 
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self is the town of Kingston, which is situated near its mouth, 
in a bay which affbrcls an excellent harbour, protected by a 
strong fort, built on a point of land that completely commands 
the town and entrance of the harbour, which has depth of water 
suilicient to allow a ship of the line to lie close to the quay. 
Kingston is by far the most important place in Upper Canada, 
both on account of its population (containing about 5000 inha- 
bitants), and of its position as a place of strength. Here was 
the great scene of our exertions during the late war with Ame- 
rica. The proofs of our activity are still strikingly visible to 
the traveller, when he beholds afloat, close to this little town, a 
ship of war of a hundred and twenty guns, with several frigates. 
ISuch a spectacle could not fail to astonish any one unacquaint- 
ed with the circumstances of that war. It gives rise to a train 
of ideas and associations so novel and so at variance with those 
formerly excited in us by the name of Lake Ontario, that wc 
can hardly yet read of it without feelings of wonder. A very 
few years ago, and it was still the * wild Ontario, ’ whose waves 
were unbroken save by the light Indian canoe, and on whose 
desert shores the stillness of the primeval forest was disturbed 
only by the bowlings of wolves, or the more savage cries of the 
native hunter of the wilderness. But the sight of ships of war, 
and steam- packets conveying crowds of passengers across the 
lake, puts to flight all those poetical images, and diverts the 
thoughts to very different speculations. Even the great cataract 
of Niagara, which so lately could not be reached but by a long 
and toilsome journey through the pathless forest, loses some- 
what of its sublimity in the eyes of the traveller, who has been 
carried to its very brink in a mail-coach ; and be views it with 
very different emotions, when he sees perched on the Tabic 
rock, instead of the wild Indian in his savage habiliments, a 
bevy of* giggling damsels from Albany or New-York, with pink 
pelisses and green parasols. 

Wc shall spare our readers Mr H.’s description of this 
scene, which he has lafjourcd very unsuccessfully to render im- 
pressive by big words and sounding epithets, and follow him 
rather in his visits to some of the new settlements. The 
first he entered was chiefly possessed by a colony of Scotch 
Highlanders, who had given it the name of Glengary. The 
Highlanders, as may be presumed, from their previous habits 
and mode of life, are particularly ill qualified for such under- 
takin/s ; ami the following account is only so far encouraging, 
as itphows rather what industry may eff'ect in such a situation, 
tiniii what has been <lone in this settlement. 

entered the settlement in the evening, and the first person I 
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met was a common labourer, whistling and walking gaily altmg, with 
his axe over his shdulder. 1 accosted hiin, and had some conversa- 
tion with him, in the course of which he informed me, that he had 
commenced farming two years before, not being then possessed of 
subsistence for two months ; but things had prospered with him, and 
he now owned a house, three cows, several sheep, and seven acres of 
very fine wheat. He seemed in high spirits, and concluded his nar- 
rative with wishing, that his countrymen could be made acquainted 
with the advantages which Upper Canada afforded to the poor. 

‘ This account filled me with high expectations ; and the more so, 
as 1 had been told that the upper part of the settlement was in a 
state of rapid advancement. 1 therefore hoped to see niy country- 
men elevated in their characters, and improved in their manners, by 
the infiueiice of independence, and stopped at a private house, wliicli 
my driver had recommended as being much superior to the tavern. 
Here I found a large family devouring pork and onions, and a room 
containing as much dirt as it could conveniently hold. I had scarce- 
ly passed the threshold, when 1 was impcirtuned by signs to take my 
scat on the head of a cask, and helped abundantly to the family fare. 
Resistance was vain, as none of the party seemed to understand a 
word of English ; and 1 suppose my unwillingness to join in the re* 
past was attributed \.o false modestly. 

* The evening being far advanced, I was obliged to resolve upon 
remaining with them all night. After listening for a couple of hours 
to Gaelic, I followed tlie landlord to my bedroom ; but the moment 
he opened the door, a cloud of musquitoes and other insects settled 
upon the candle, and extinguished it. He made signs that 1 should 
re'main a few moments in the dark ; but I followed him down stairs, 
and firmly declined paying another visit to the apartment intended 
for me. 

‘ As our road lay through the Giengary settlement, 1 had an op- 
portunity next morning of seeing it, and was rather disappointed ; tlm 
improvements bearing no proportion to what 1, had anticipated. The 
majority of its inhabitants w^ere indeed very poor when they com- 
menced their labours, and had a variety of discouraging circum- 
stances to contend with, the principal of which were, the peculiari- 
ties of the climate, the almost inaccessible situation of their farms, 
the badness of the roads, and the immense woods which incumbered 
the soil. They have, in some degree, surmounted the greater nuni^ 
ber of these difficulties; but still the settleinpnt is not in a very 
Nourishing state ; and its inhabitants seem too unambitious to profit 
by the advantages of their condition^ A very great majority of the 
houses are built of logs, and contain only one apartment ; and the 
possessors display no inclination to improve their uiede pf being 
dirty, ignorant, and obstinate. Few of tlie settler^ have iiiorA than 
sixty or seventy acres cleared, and the generality only thirlV or 
forty ; yot, how many pomforts, and even luxuries, might persoS^s of 
moclerate industry derive from a domain of this extent ! 
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‘ While they were preparing breakfast at the tavern at which I 
had stopped, 1 strolled out for amusement. Diminutive log-houses, 
surrounded with a few acres of cleared land, presented themselves in 
various directions ; and the feeble vestiges of civilization which these 
objects exhibited, seemed to be derided by the clumps of immense 
oaks that every where weaved their colossal boughs, as if threatening 
destruction to all below. -A profusion ot decayed and half-burnt 
timber lay around ; and the serpentine roots ot trees, blown down 
by tempests, stretched into the air in the most fantastic forms. In 
different places, piles of blazing timber sent forth columns of smoke, 
which enveloped the forests far and wide. Axes rung in every 
thicket ; and the car was occasionally startled by the crashing of 
trees falling to the ground. I attempted to ascertain the age of an 
oak that had recently been cut down, by counting the circumgira- 
tions of the wood, and found it had flourished at least two hundred 
and sixty-seven years. Its size, however, was very moderate, when 
compared with that of many others which grew beside it, and which, 
from their dimensions, I judged to be five or six hundred years old. 

‘ The surface here, to the depth of several inches, is composed 
almost entirely of decayed vegetable matter. The withered leaves, 
strewed by every autumn, speedily decompose and unite with the 
soil ; and a thin layer being thus added annually, a stratum of con- 
siderable thickness is soon formed, which has hitherto been allowed, 
in most places, to accumulate, without disturbance from the plough 
or harrow. Fallen trees likewise add a great deal to the surface by 
their decomposition ; they may be observed in all stages of decay, 
from simple rottenness to that of absolute disintegration. A soil of 
this description, as you may easily conceive, is rather too rich lor 
the coniuion purposes of agriculture ; and consequently the first 
crops never are so good as those that follow. As a proof of its luxu- 
riant quality, I may mention, that two fields were pointed out to mo 
which had been cropped twenty one years in succession, without re- 
ceiving any manure whatever. That part of the soil which ha.^' been 
some time under cultivation, presents an appearance superior to any 
thing of the kind 1 have ever seen, being formed entirely of a rich 
black loam resting upon a bed of clay. This combination is pecu- 
liarly adapted for agricultural purposes, as it possesses the double 
advantage of being easily w'orked, and, under proper management, 
not capable of exhaustion. * pp. lS-22. 

By lar the most important and floaris*hing of the new settle- 
ments, is that planted by Colonel T'albot in lb02, and now bears 
Jiis name. The excellence of the soil, the comparative mild- 
ness of llie climate, and the facility with which land is acquired, 
rci.dt/ it thfe great centre of attraction for emigrants of all de- 
scri}:£ions, w’ho annually flock to it in great numbers ; and it 
alreAiy has a condensed population ol many thousands. 

^'TIic Talbot Settlement lies parallel to the shore of Lake EriC| 
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and consists of two great roads, which extend seventy or eighty 
miles, besides back settlements. The object in giving it such a 
longitudinal form was, that a road might be opened to the head of 
Lake Erie, and this has consequently been effected, much to the ad- 
vantage of the province in general. The tract of country in which 
the settlement lies, was placed by Government under the superin- 
tendence and management of Colonel Talbot ; and no one can ob- 
tain land there without applying to him. At first, lots, containing 
two hundred acres, were given to emigrants ; but, when both roads 
were planted tlirough their whole extent, the quantity was reduced 
to one hundred acres. The settler is obliged to clear ten acres of 
land, to build a house of certain dimensions, and to open one half 
of the road in front of his farm, within the space of three years ; — 
regulations equally beneficial to the country in general, and advan- 
tageous to the occupier of the lot. ' pp. 168, 169. 

Mr H. resided during eight months in this district, and of 
course had the most ample opportunity of acquiring an acen- 
rate knowledge of the situation, progress and prospects of the 
settlers; and certainly his testimony is, on the whole, highly 
encouraging. 

* The Talbot Settlement exhibits more visibly than any other part 
of the province, tlicse advantages, and that amelioration of circum- 
stances, which Upper Canada affords to the peasantry who emigrate 
fiom Kuro})e, "Niue tenths of the inhabitants w^ere extremely poor 
when they commenced their labours, but a few years* toil and per- 
severance lias placed them beyond the reach of want. AIJ of them 
have rude houses and barns, also cows and oxen, and innumerable 
hogs. Some of the wx*althier settlers feed sheep, but on most Jots 
the quantity of cleared land is so small, that they cannot afford to 
Jay much of it out on pasture. Most of the settlers might live much 
more comfortably than they dd at present, if they exerted them- 
selves, or had any ideas of neatness and propriety ; but they follow 
the habits and customs of the peasantry of the United States, and 
of Scotland, and, consequently, are offensively dirty, gross, and in- 
dolent, in all their domestic arrangements. However, these, it is to 
be bopeil, are temporary evils, and do not at all affect the eonclii- 
hions that a view' of this settlement must force upon every unpreju- 
diced mind. It is evident, that the advantages to be derived from 
emigration to Upper Canada, arc not altogether chimerical, as has 
been loo generally supposed; but that, in so far as concerns tlie 
lower classes of Europeans, they arc equally numerous and import- 
ant, as some of onr most sanguine speculators have rej>resenled them 
to be. No person, indeed, will pretend to say, that the ^ettlers, 
whose condition 1 have described, are in a way to gi'ow ric.ii ; but 
most of them, even now, enjoy abundant means of subsistcncu with 
the earnest of increasing comforts ; and what state of things cun be 
more alluring and desirable than tliis to the unhaj)py pcasanty^ of 
Europe ? ' pp. ITl — 1 73. 
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He certainly draws no very flattering picture of the manners 
or morals of these people ; but we cannot help suspecting that 
it is occasionally overcharged; as 9 for example, when lie says, 

^ He who examines a new settlement in detail, will find most of 
its inhabitants sunk low in degradation, ignorance, and profligacy, 
and altogether insensible of the advantages which distinguish their 
condition. A lawless and unprincipled rabble, consisting of the re- 
fuse of mankind, recently emancipated from the subordination tliat 
exists in an advanced state of society, and all equal in point of right 
and possession, compose, of course, a democracy of the most revolt- 
ing kind. No individual possesses more influence than another ; and 
were any one, whose qualifications and pretensions entitled him to 
take the lead, to assume a superiority, or make any attempt at im- 
provement, he would be strenuously opposed by all the others. 
Thus, the whole inhabitants of a new settlement march sluggishly 
forward at the same pace ; and if one advances in tlm least degree 
before the others, he is immediately pulled back to the ranks. ’ 
pp. 1G9, 170. 

And again, when describing the inhabitants of another set- 
tlement — 

* Many of thorn possess tliirty or forty head of cattle, and annually 
store up two or three thousand bushels of grain in tiieir barns ; but this 
amelioration in their condition, unfortunately, has not produced a corre- 
spouding effect upon their manners, character, or mode of life. I'hcy 
are still the same untutored incorrigible beings that they probably 
were, vvlicn, the ruffian remnant of a disbanded regiment, or the out- 
lawed refuse of some European nation, tlicy sought refuge in the 
wilds of Upper Canada, aware that they would neither find means 
of subsistence, nor be countenanced in any civilized country. Their 
original depravity has been confirmed and increased by the circum- 
stances in which they arc now placed. Possessing farms which ren- 
der them independent of the better classes of society, they can, 
within certain limits, be as bold, unconstrained, and obtrusi\c, as 
they please, in their behaviour towards tlieir superiors ; for tlicy nei- 
ther look to them for subsistence, nor for any thing else. They now 
consider themselves on an equality with those to whom, in i'ormer 
times, the hope of gain would have made them crouch like slaves ; 
and tacitly avow their contempt of the better part of society, by a- 
voiding the slightest approximation towards them, so far as regards 
habb#,' appearance, or mode of life. ’ pp. P45 — Ki7. 

Now, when wc consider the former condition oi' the greater 
part of these emigrants, we can readily believe, tliat, in their 
new skuation, their manners should continue to be vulgar and 
gross/ and ’that, fiom their coarse notions of independence, 
i\\Q\ri deportment to their superiors should be insolent and 
ofloj//sive. But it is certainly not so easy to conceive, even 
gdi.7iLling them to have sprung from the very refuse of llie 
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most profligate city in Europe, that they could continue in 
their new abodes to practise those vices and crimes which 
stained their former life. Even if they retained the inclina- 
tion, they could no longer find a field for their exercise, — or 
any temptation to kindle their evil passions. Indeed, we cannot 
conceive a better school of reform than one of these forest ham- 
lets. The constant occupation necessary for tlieir very exist- 
ence, must, of itself, produce a most salutary change; and the 
never- failing rewards of that, industry, gradually increasing com- 
forts and enjoyments, cannot fail to encourage their hopes of 
independence, and stimuhitf them to new exertions. Domestic 
ties will be formed without any fear of adding to their own bur- 
dens, or entailing misery on their offspring ; but with the con- 
viction that their children will not only give a new charm to 
their homes, but soon materially help to lighten their labours, 
and add to their wealth. It would be a waste of words to com- 
pare the moral effects of such a life with that of the poor la- 
Dourcr in a populous city. Starving in the midst of plent}^, 
fcuiToundcd with wealth and luxury in every form, and hardly 
able to procure a morsel of bread, who can wonder that the 
poor wretch w ho, in a happier position, might have proved an 
useful member of the community, should fall into some of the 
many snares that every where beset his path, and sink into the 
abyss of vice and crime ? 

But Mr H. himself is not very consistent in what he says on 
this subject. In the passage we have already quoted, sj)caking 
of the Talbot Settlement, he designates the inhabitants as * a 
lawless and unprincipled rabble ; ^ forming ‘ a democracy of 
the most revolting kind ; ’ while, a few })agcs after, he adds, 

‘ 1 resided many months in the Talbot Settlement, and, during 
that time, enjoyed abundant opportunities of acquiring a knowledge 
of its inhabitants, wdio form a democracy, such as, 1 believe, is hardly 
to be met with in any other part of the world. The diftbrence in 
point of wealth which exists among them, is as yet too trifling to 
create any distinctions of rank, or to give one man more influence 
than another ; therefore, the utmost harmony prevails in the colony^ 
and the intercourse of its people is characterised by politentssy respect y 
and even ceremony. They are hospitablvy antly upon the xdioky exire^m^ 
ly 'willing to assist each other in cases of difficulty. — But the most ex- 
traordinary thing of all is, the liberality wdiich tliey exercise towards 
emigrants, in immediately admitting them to live on an equality with 
themselves ; for any poor starving peasant, who comes into th3 settle- 
ment, will meet with nearly the same respect as the wealthiest {Vrson 
in it, captains of militia excepted. The Scotch and English Remi- 
grants arc frc(|uently, at first, a good deal puz/.led with tlie consikera- 
iien with which they are treated, and, when they hear tiicinMl ve^’ad- 
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dressed by the titles, «V, mastery or genilemany a variety of new ideas 
begin to illuminate their minds. I have often observed some old 
Highland crone apparently revolving these things within himself, 
twitching his bonnet from one side of his weather-beaten brow to the 
other, and looking curiously around, as if suspicious that the people 
were quizzing him. However, those who are at first most sceptical 
about the reality of their newly-acquired importance, generally be- 
come most obtrusive and assuming in the end ; and it is a remarkable 
circumstance, that, in Upper Canada, the ne plus ultra of vanitjs im^ 
pudcnce, and rascality, is thought to be comprised under the epithet 
Ikotch Yankey,* pp. 17^1-175. 

But we leave Air U. to reconcile these inconsistencies, and 
hasten to bring our remarks on his volume to a close. He pur- 
sues his journey from Talbot as far as Arnherstburgh, at the 
head of Lake Erie, the most westerly, and one of the most flou- 
rishing settlements in the Upper Province. His narration of 
the incidents that occurred in tlic course of this journey, form 
the most entertaining portion of his book; but our limits will 
only permit us to extract a few very short passages, as a sample 
of the amusement it affords. 

* It was nearly dark when I remounted my horse. The moon had 
indeed arisen, but, in consequence of the cloudiness of the sky, I de- 
rived but little benefit from her light. 1 still had eight miles to ride 
before 1 reached the side of the river Thames, where I intended to 
remain during the night. When I had proceeded about half way, I 
inadvertently left the main road, while the increasing narrowness and 
intricacy of the path 1 then followed soon convinced me that 1 had 
taken a wrong course ; however, upon liearing the sound of voices, 

I continued to advance, and soon found myself on the bank of the 
Thames. A vivid glare of light illumined every object around ; but, 
as there was a little turn in the course of the river, I could not at 
first discover whence the radiance proceeded ; in a few moments, 
however, a large raft, in which were five Indians and a bla^iing fire 
of hickory bark, appeared floating down the stream. Two of the 
Indians held torches in their hands, and a couple of dogs sat in a 
fimail canoe that lay along-side. A column of smoke rose from the 
fire, which, extending itself into ruddy volumes, hovered about the 
raft like a canopy, as it slowly glided dowm the refulgent current of 
the Thames, and rivetted my eyes. My attentiot\ was soon drawn 
to the opposite shore by a young deer, which liad sprung from the 
thicket, and stOQ|||9tcdfast]y gazing upon the savages in an attitude , 
of beautiful astoni^nient. In a moment three rifles were levelled at - 
it. I'iey were discharged, and it dropped down. The Indians rais- , 
ed a ^iumphant shout, and waved their torches, w'hile a couple of '* 
thenjf jumped into the canoe, and, accompanied by the dogs, paddled 
rapj^jy lo the shore. But when they landed, the deer, which had 
mef^fely been w^ounded, sprung upon its legs again, and rushed into 
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the forest. The dogs being despatched to turn it, barked incessant- 
ly ; tlie Indians on shore shouted and whistled to encourage them, 
and those upon tlie raft called loudly to their companions in tones of 
anger and impatience. The dogs soon succeecl(*d in getting ahead 
of the deer, and driving it to the shore ; but it immediaU'ly plunged 
into the river, and, having swam towards a little bay that lay in the 
shade, it disappeared, to the great disappointment of the Imnters. 
The raft had now floated far below the point at M'Jiich the Indians 
had landed with the canoe, so that they hastily embarked, and paddled 
down the stream tOM'ards it. When they reached their companions, 
they were taken on board, and the whole party moved down the 
river, illumining the woods, and decoying their inhabitants into de- 
struction. 

‘ This kind of hunting is practised, I believe, by the North Ameri- 
can Indians only. Hie brightness of the fire allures tlie deer, and 
several otlier kinds of game, to the sides of tlie river, where they are 
so much exposed to the bliots of the hunters, that they very rarely 
escape.* pp. ISl-lSI*. 

* When it was midiiiglit, I walked out, and strolled in the woods 
contiguous to the house. A glorious moon had now ascended to the 
summit of the arch of heaven, and poured a perpendicular flood of 
light upon the silent world belovv. The starry hosts sparkled bright- 
ly when they emerged abiue the horizon, but gradually faded into 
twinkling points as they rose in the sky. The motionless trees 
stretched their majestic houglis towards a cloudless firmament, and 
the rustling of a withered leaf, or the distant howl of the wolf, alone 
broke upon my ear. I was suddenly roused from a delicious reverie, 
by observing a dark object moving slowly and cautiously among the 
trees. At first, 1 fancied it was a bear, but a nearer inspection dis- 
covered an Indian on all fours. For a moment I felt unwilling to 
throw myself in his way, lest he should be meditating some sinister 
design against me ; however, on his waving his hand, and putting his 
finger on his lips, I approached him, and, notwithstanding his injunc- 
tion to silence, inquired what he did there. “ Me watch to see the 
deer kneel, ** replied he ; “ This is Christmas night, and all the deer 
fail upon their knees to the Great Spirit, and look up.** The solem- 
nity of the scene, and the grandeur of the idea, alike contributed to 
fill me with awe. It was affecting to find traces of the Chri.stian 
faith existing in such a place, even in the form of such a tradi- 
tion. * pp. 191 192. 

F^om all that wc learn of the state of the aborigines of this 
* great continent from this volume, and from every other source 
of information, it is evident they ate making no advances to- 
wards civilization. It is certainly a striking and mysterious 
fact, that a race of men should thus have contiimed for ages 
stationary in a state of the rudest barbarism. I'hat tendenc}'^ 

improvement, a principle that has been thought more tijrau 
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perhaps any other to distinguish man from the lower animals, 
would seem to be totally wanting in them. Generation alter 
generation passes away, and no trace of advancement distin- 
guishes the last from the first. The mighty wilderness they 
inhabit may be traversed from end to end, and hardly a ves- 
tige be discovered that marks the hand of man. It might 
naturally have been expected, that, in the course of ages, 
some superior genius would have arisen among them, to in- 
spire his countrymen with a desire to cultivate the arts of 
peace, and establish some durable civil institution ; or that, at 
least, during the long period since the Europeans liavc l>ceu 
settled amongst them, and taught them, by such striking ex- 
amples, the benefits of industry and social order, tliey would 
have been tempted to endeavour to participate in blessings thus 
providentially brought within their reach. But all has been 
unav^ailing ; and it now seems certain that the North American 
Indians, like the bears and wolves, arc destined to fly at the 
approach of civilized man, and to fall before his renovating 
hand, and disappear from the face of the earth, along with those 
ancient forests which alone afford them sustenance and shelter. 

The volume concludes with what the author calls, * Recol- 
lections of the United States of America. ^ It is a meagre 
sketch of his journey from Niagara to New. York and Philadel- 
phia, containing little worthy of notice, and interlarded with 
long vulgar dialogues between stage-coach drivers and maid- 
servants, exceedingly tiresome and disgusting, and which, if Mr 
Howlson cannot drive from his ‘ recollection, ' he ought at least 
to expunge from his pages, and not allow them to deform his 
otherwise respectable volume. 


Aht. XL Europe aiid America^ in 1821 ; *ivi1h an Exaniination 
of the Plan laid before the Spanish Cottes^ for the Recognition 
of the Independence of South America. Translated from the 
Erench of the Ajjhk de Pjiadt, by J. D. Williams. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, Cowic, 1822. 

^T^he work to which this pompous title belongs, timis out^ 
upon iiispectioij^lo be a scries of runiblinir discourses, by 
that indefatigable bodkmaker M. de Pradu Tlie style resem- 
bles fecflnetimes that of a sermon, sometimes that of a newspaper ; 
while the matter is composed of vague, unsubstantial remarks; 
endless dissertation, which leaves, alter the perusal, no definite 
idea of what w e have been reading, nor any feeling except that 
of-treal lassitude ; ranting declamation without an object ; and 
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perpetual attempts at reasoning, followed by regular failures. 
We know not, in the present day, a more indefatigable, or a 
more tiresome writer, than M. de Pradt. It would be well if he 
ever sympathized with his readers ; but the misfortune is, that 
the tedium of his work is always shared unduly; and, in pro- 
portion as he is fresh, they are exhausted. As to his princi- 
ples (though the side which he espouses may signify little), it is 
not very easy to define them precisely ; but for the most part, 
he seems to take liberal views of the questions which he pretends 
to treat. In the work before us, the mediocrity of the original 
is greatly increased by the vilcness of the translation. The 
language is hardly English, aiul the sense in almost every page is 
mistaken. Tfic ignorance of ilic translator is such, that he seems 
never to have heard of Mary Queen of Scots; at least so we in- 
fer, from his making mention of ‘ Maria Stuart, * We may 
therefore very possibly owe to him, and not to the ingenious 
Abbe, the marvellous blunder of making Pompey gain the 
battle of IMiarsalia (vol. ii. p. 95.) We know not if the follow- 
ing description of aristocracy, taken at random, be for the 
honour of the author, or of his inimitable translator. To which- 
soever of these cognate worthies the praise is due, no one can 
be insensible of the picture's merits. 

* Aristocracy docs not oppose itself to the improvements of so- 
ciety from any antipathy to them, but from the apprehension that 
they may produce a diminution of obedience. Aristocracy is always 
akve to the preservation of the rank it occupies. It only admits 
things at a distance ; the least approach is prohibited. Its affection 
always revolves into protection, and, in its continued action, like 
the elements, it acts according to the nature of its formation. It is, 
in itself, a social element ; it cannot secrete itself from the necessary 
effects of its formation ; and to depict that which it has done, would 
only be to paint it as it is, and as it ever will be. We are not here 
to accuse it, but to describe it. 

‘ Far be from any one the idea of criminating aristocracy ; it can- 
not be otherwise than what time and its works have shown it to us. 
Thus subscribing to the improvements of society, it has laid aside the 
former abruptness of its proceedings, and it has become tinted with 
the colours of the times it has passed through. It has followed the 
path traced out by civilization ; but it has not relinquished its rights. 
It pursues tlieni, no doubt, with less vehemence than it would have 

I d one in other times ; but it avails itself of all its means to regain its 
natal superiority, because it does not look upon society as the^ reser- 
voir of the common advantages of mankind ; but, divesting itself of 
tlie idea of society, to pursue that of power, it only regards man- 
kind as beings born to subordination under chiefs who are and can- 
not but be identified with itself. ’ II. 256, 257. 

A somewhat more favourable specimen may be given of tins 
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book, in the author’s remark?, upon the King’s, journey Inst 
year to Ireland — though the si}ie is so abominable as to be ab- 
solutely revolting. 

* The King’s journey to his Irish dominions, vjjliith were unknown 
to his ancestors, is an act of civilization most consistent with the in- 
terests of both countries. This appro?iimation could not be other- 
wise than favourable botli to tlic Piincc and to his subjects ; tlie lat- 
ter, by exhibiting sentimenls of the greatest loyalty at the sight of 
their Sovereign, must have re- awakened in liis heart the regret at 
not havin.^ been able to coidor upon them the benefit lie had intend- 
ed. lie nuist have felt the whole extent of the fault which had been 
committed by the English Aristocracy, in refusing him the pleasure 
of enjoying the fruit of the noble idea he had conceived; and when 
the Catholic clergy and the Quakers, arriving from the opposite poles 
of religion, presented themselves before him, to exhibit each in their 
own manner their affectionate and obedient hearts, lie must have ima- 
gined that toleration herself appeared before him, and presented him 
a petition to put an end to the intolerance that desolated the land in 
which they were assembled, and at the same time a pto(»f of the 
equal facility with which kings nui}' he served by those who differ in 
the manner of serving the King of kings. * 11. 74^ 75. 

But it is very far from our present plan to go through the 
work before us; w-e shall merely lecomrncnd to the reader, 
what we really take to be the only portion of value, the anec- 
ilotcs of the Emperor Napoleon, every thing relating to whom 
is justly to be deemed of importance. 

The chapter entitled, ‘ Death of Napoleon^ ’ opens in the 
genuine style of the ci-devunt Archbishop, with an invocation to 
Bossuet, to come and help him in making a sermon upon the 
littleness of human greatness. But he by no means waits for 
the arrival of the grand preacher ; on the contrary, he starts 
himself, and after somewhat toucliing the fading of flowers, and 
much against courtiers and flatterers of all descriptions, he gives 
the fall of Buonaparte, and the progre.ss of the w^orld notwith- 
standing it, as an example of a position which it seems that great 
man w'as fond of laying down, ‘ tliat there exists not any one for 
whom thei c is a necessity. ’ — * It is the disease of princes (he 
was wont to say) to believe themselves necessary ; but no man 
is necessary, myself no more than another, say what you will. ’ 
We have then u tiresome disquisiton upon the cpicstion, who is 
the fittest person to write Napoleon’s life, or rather who would 
have been, had he lived at the proper time; for he discusses 
only fhe cl'iirns of decea.scd historians, from Plutarch down to 
Mad. dc 8tael ; and after quickly disposing of the ancients, 
and then at somewhat greater length of Cardinal dc Ilctz, Saint 
Simon, Brantoine, Rhuliers, Bossue!, and Massilon, ho con- 
cludes in fitvour of Mad. de Stael, in whose praise he launches 
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forth, arul certainly very juJstly, though neither very needfully 
nor very profitably, as far as regards the matter in hand, the 
character of Napoleon. Though he mentions no living author, 
we think it very likely that he has one in his eye; and we sus- 
pect that we cannot reckon on his concurrence when we venture 
to remark, that whoever may be the fit person for the great task 
in question, M. de Pradt clearly is not that person. We give 
the only part of his chapter upon this subject which is even 
tolerably written; and wc give it for the substance, and not the 
execution. 

‘ Continued contrasts require; striking colours ; but they must be 
distributed wisely, so that oppositions may not become contradic* 
tions. The most devouring activity mu'Jt be painted, accompanied by 
long intervals of rest ; the most rapid execution by the most tardy 
decision in the most trivial matters. Aptness, which accomplished 
every thing, realized every thing befere the age which could have 
learnt any thing — the little games of a child, in the midst of plans 
and ideas which encircled and shook the globe — the tone of the 
cawradc succeeding without interval to those words of command 
wliich spread silence over the earth — the coup d'ccU that compre- 
hended an immense extent, and the facility of descending to the 
minutest details — a. memory that did not bend under the mass of 
names, of acts, and of the greatest variety of circumstances — a pre- 
sence of mind which reproduced in its proper colours, and in its na- 
tural slate, whatever had once arrested its attention — the most vio- 
lent agitation in the midst of the most profound calm — an unalter- 
able pulse in the midst of transports of the most violent rage — a phi- 
losophical contempt for grandeur, accompanied by the most ardent 
labours to acquire it — the most eminent wdsdotn with the falsest illu- 
sions — according to the English expression, generous as the sun, 
and able in calculation-.-magnificent as a king in his palace, and as 
economical as a Dutchman, recalling Montesquieu’s observation, 
with respect to Charlemagne, wjbo, after having distributed the riches 
of the world, sold the vegetables out of his garden — wishing to touch 
realities, to ensure himself of them, and yet giving way to fictions ; 
at once Tacitus and Machiavel.' pp. 97, 98. 

M. cle Pradt confirms all the other accounts of Napoleon’s 
naturally easy and kind disposition. He says, that after being 
a great deal about him, he can assert ‘ he never remarked any 
« thing in him belonging to the character of a malicious man ; ’ 
he mentions liis ‘ kindness and gaiety, even to childishness. ’’ 

‘ I have seen him, ’ says he ‘ repeatedly with his first w^ife, 

* and the children of his brothers and sisters, give himself up 
‘ to the lively and animated Joy of infancy. When he nad a 
‘ son, there were no limits to his playfulness; it was necessary 
^ sometimes to take him aw^ay from him, his joy was so vio- 
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* lent. ’ He also represents him as a preat talker. ‘ Talking 

* was his delight, and he lest more time in conversation than 

* he employed in action. ’ 

To the remarks upon Napoleon are subjoined two pieces of 
importance; the one contradicting the vile calumnies propa- 
gated so industriously by the Ultra party about Napoleon’s 
treatment of the Pope ; the other confirming the authority of Mr 
O’Meara’s late work. The former is a narrative in the words 
of Mr Diivoisin, Bishop of Nantz, who was intrusted with a 
most material })art of the negociation respecting the Concordat, 
and is represented as a man of tiic most undoubted integrity. 
Nothing, to be sure, can more triumphantly refute the mise- 
rrtble talcs, so greedily swallowed, of violence exercised nj)ou 
the Homan Pontiff* by the Emjicror, The latter is a statement, 
by Genera! llapp, of the attempt to assassinate Na})oleon at 
Schoenbninn, near Vienna, in 1805. This agrees in every es- 
sential particular with the narrative of the same incident, given 
by Mr O’Meara from Bdonaparte’s own relation; and, coming 
from a quarter wholly unconnected, it may be regarded both as 
a testimony to that gentleman’s correctness, and to the accu- 
racy of Bonaparte’s own mcnioiy. We have I3nly room for 
the examination of the young fanatic who forms the subject of 
the narrative. 

‘ After having issued this order, General Rapp went again to 
Napoleon, where he found Prince Bernadotte, and the Generals 

Berthier and Duroc. Saint was brought in by two gen* 

darmes, wdth his hands tied behind his back. He appeared perfect- 
ly calm, nor did the presence of Napoleon make the least impreshion 
upon him ; he, however, saluted him respectfully. Napoleon asked 
him wliether he spoke French, he answered, very little, Napoleon 
then desired General Rapp to put tlie following questions to him. 
Where do you come from ? From Neuenburg. What is your fa- 
ther ? A Protestant clergyman. What age are you ? Eighteen. 
W^hat did you intend to do with this knife? To kill you. Young 
man, you are either a fool, or belong to the sect of the Illuminati. 

I am not a fool, nor do 1 know the meaning of illuminati. You must 
be ill then ? 1 am not ill, I am perfectly well. Why did you wish 

to kill me ? Because you caused the misfortunes of my country. 
Have I done you any harm ? To me, as well as to the rest of the 
Germans. Who instigated you to commit this crime? No one; 
it was only from J|ic positive conviction, that I should render the 
greatest service te my country and to Europe, by killing you. I 
Is thi# the jiirst time that you have seen me ? I saw you at Er- j 
furth, at the time of the interview. Did not you desire to kill me 
then ? No, because I thought that you would not make war upon 
Germanj'^ again ; I was then one of your greatest admirers. Ilow 
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long have you been at Vienna ? Ten days. ’W’hy have you delayed 
the execution of your project so long ? I came to Seboenbrunn eight 
days ago with the intention of killing you then ; but the parade wa 
just over, and I postponed my intention till to-day. Young man, 
you arc either mad, or you are ill, said Napoleon ; let Corvisart be 
sent for. I am neither mad nor ill ; who is Corvisart ? Upon being 
told that he was a doctor, he said, I am notin want of him. Nothing# 
was said until the arrival of the doctor. Saint remained per- 

fectly quiet ; Corvisart at length arrived. Napoleon ordered him to 
feel the young man’s pulse, .\fter it had been felt several times. 

Saint said to the doctor; Is it not true that I am not ill ? Upon 

which the doctor told Napoleor., that the person was in good health, 

and Saint repeated with great tranquillity, and even with an 

air of satisfaction, / said so before. Napoleon was confused at the 
confidence of the young man, and began again by the following ques- 
tions. Your imagination is bewildered, and you will cause the un- 
happiness of your family ; I will grant your life, if you will ask par- 
don for the crime you were about to commit, and which you must re- 
gret. — I want no pardon, and I regret exceedingly that 1 have not 

succeeded It appears that a crime is not of any consequence in your 

eyes? To kill you is not a crime, but a duty. — Whose portrait is 
that which was found upon you? — It is that of a young person whom 
I love — She will be very sorry when she hears of thi^'evient? — She 
will be very sorry that I have not succeeded ; she abhors you as much 
as I do myself.— -But, however, if I pardon you, will you feel obliged 
to me ? — I warn you that I sliall kill you notwithstanding, at a later 
poriod. — Napoleon was thunderstruck at this answer ; he ordered the 
prisoner to be taken away ; he was tried and shot. ’ II. 127-120. 

He died in the same state of enthusiasm, refused sustenance, 
affirmed that he had no accomplices^ and was urged on solely 
by ^ his own impulses ; * although, being told that peace was 
concluded, he appeared overjoyed, exclaiming at the moment 
of execution, ^Vive la Paix ! Vive VAllemagneP The prin- 
cipal difference between this account and that of Mr O’Mea- 
ra is, that the latter represents Napoleon as having delayed 
the execution four-and-twenty hours, with the desire of pardon- 
ing the youn§ man, who, however, at the end of this time, was 
found to persist in his fanatical purpose, notwithstanding con- 
finement and fasting. 

We have given M. dc Pradt’s opinion of Napoleon— the 
reader may be desirous of learning the Emperor’s sentiments re- 
specting the prelate, and they are likely to be moderately accept- 
able to his Grace. * De Pradt, ’ said he, ‘ may be said to be 
‘ ufie cspece de Jille di* joie qui jnele so7i corps to all the world 
‘ for payment. Once, when he was giving vent to his custo- 

voL. xxxvn. NO. 73. S 
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* mary bavardage and extravagant projects in my presence, I 

• contented myself with humming a part of the air — 

‘‘ Ou courez vous done Monsieur TAbbe? 

‘‘ Vous allez vous casser le nez ” — 

‘ which disconcerted him so much, that he had not another 
‘ word to utter. ’ (O’Meara, ii. 208.) 

Perhaps M. de Pradt will pardon us for here citing what he 
has himself said (II. 117) respecting the vein of sarcasm in which 
Napoleon w'as accused of indulging too freely. ‘ Let those 
‘ persons who were the objects of his sarcasms look within 
‘ themselves, and ascertain their reasons for visiting his pa* 
‘ laces ; and ask, whether they did not provoke those retalia- 
^ tions, which they afterwards related in the Faiixbourg St 
‘ Cierniain us unmannerly attacks.* 


NOTE. 

We have received a long letter from Mr Knox, the master of Tun- 
bridge School, complaining of some statements in a recent article of 
ours on tliat subject, and requiring us to print his letter in our next 
publication. With this request, however, we must decline comply- 
ing ; 1^/, Because the letter is needlessly long ; 2c/, Because he lias 
already been pleased to publish it in the newspapers ; and, 3^, Be- 
cause it consists chiefly of imputations on the fairness or accuracy 
of certain statements in a pamphlet by Mr Prinsep ; and is, in fact, 
the beginning of a controversy with that gentleman, for which wc 
have no desire to make our pages a vehicle. 

The substance however is, that the value of the surplus revenue 
of the school has been exaggerated — that the master, &c. were par- 
ties to the suit in Chancery from the beginning — and that such a 
suit must necessarily have been instated at all events, and whether 
there had been any question about the application of the revenues or 
not. 

These are Mr Knox s averments ; — and we really are not aware that 
they matemlly affect the justice of any of our remarks in the arti- 
cle now a^lfled to. 
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ACniCXILlURE. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, Nos. DO. and 91. Ss. each. 

The Cottagers Agricul ural Companion. By W. Salisbury. 12mo. 
2s. 

A New System of Nat^^nal and Practical Agriculture. By R. 
Donald. 2s. 6d. 

AN’i rULITIES, ARCIIITECTrRE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 

Memoranda, illustrative of Egyptian Tombs ; also, Remarks on 
Mummies. Small 8vo. 4s. 

Remains of a Roman Villa at Bignor, in Sussex. 12/. 12s. boards- 

Ah Inquiry into the Principles of Beauty in Grecian Architecture; 
with an Historical View of the Rise and Progress of the Art in Greece. 
By (Jeorge Earl of Aberdeen, K.T., &c. Post Svo. Ts. (id. 

Tracts on Vaults and Bridges. 8vo. 20s. 

Three Viou s, viz. the West Front, the Nave, and the Quoir, of the 
Cathedral Church of Amiens, in colours. By Mr C. Wild. 2/. 12s. (id. 

Sciography, or Examples of Shadows, and Rules for their Projec- 
tion, intended for the Use of Architectural Draughtsmen. By Joseph 
Gwilt, architect. Svo. 9s. 

’-Edcs Althorpian.'c ; or an Account of the Mansion, Pictures, and 
Library at Althorp, in Nortfianiptonshire, the Residence of the Earl 
Spencer. By the Rev, T. F. Dibdin. 2 vols. Svo. 

Practical Hints on Composition in Painting ; illustrated by Ex- 
amples from the Great Masters of the Italian, Flemish, and Dutch 
Schools. By John Burnet. 4to. 12s. 

The British Gallery of Pictures, selected from the most admired 
Productions of the Old Masters in Great Britain ; with Descriptions, 
4?vc. By the late Henry Tresham, R. A. and W. Y. Ottlcy, Esep, 
F, *S. A. 4to. 12/. 12s. extra boards; proofs India paper, 25/. Is.; 
coloured in imitation of the original pictures, 15J/. 4s. in Russia. 

Specimens of (Jothic Architecture. By A. Pugin. 4to. 

Engravings of the IMarquis of Stafford's Collection of Pictures. 
With Remarks, &c. 4 vols. 4to. 35/. 14s. boards; Proofs, 7 1/. Ss.; 
Finely coloured, &c. 178/. 10s. 

I Regal Heraldry. By Thomas WiJIement, heraldic artist to»his Ma- 
jesty. 4to. 2/. 2s. • 

ARTS, SCIENCES, AND riTlDOSOPll Y. 

A System of Mechanical Philosophy. By the late Jolni Robinson, 
LL.D. ; edited by David Brewster, LL.D. 4 vols. 8vo. 1/. 

A Letter on the Reputed Immateriality of the Human Soul, henig 
a Vindication of Mr Lawrence’s Work on Physiology. 3s. 

S2 
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An Inquiry into the Opinions, Anoicnt and Modern, concerning 
Lif ' and (Organization. Hy John Barclay, M. 1). Ms. 

A (>I. I. of IMemoirs of the Astronomical Society of London, 4to. 
il. is. 

Conversations on Mineralogy, with Plates, 2 vols. 12mo. Ms. 

The Rudiments of Piu-spcctive ; in W'hich the Representation of 
Objects is described by two Methods. By Peter Nicholson. 8vo. 14-s. 

Pir>! Report of the Directors oi‘ tlie Scliool of Arts of Edinburgh, 
for tiu* Kdijc ition of Mecluinics in such branches of Physical Science 
i'F, are of Practical application in their several trades, (May J822.) ’ 

Is. bd. Sold to the Students of the School of Art.s, by the Libra- 
iia for Six|)ence. 

n/ocnAPnv. 

Vfiliiarn Lilly’s Memoirs of his owoi Life and T'inies, with tw'clve 
Pni traits of eminent Astrologers, cvc. Svo. j2s. (id. 

rile Life of the late Thomas Courts, Esq. ()<. 

An Account of the Life and Writings of.fohn Home, Esq. By 
l\. M Kcnzie Esq., E. R. S. 7s. 

A Memoir of the Life and Trial of James Mackoull, or Moffat, 
v.i'o died in the County Jail of Edinburgh, on the 22d of December 
J 8 VO. 8?. 6d. boards. 

Xa]ioleon in Exile. By B. E. O'Meara, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. 

Memoirs of Artemi. Svo. 12.s. 

Lives of Celebrated Persons who lia\e died within the last Six 
Years. 6 vols. Svo. 4/. l()s. 

Memoirs of the late Miss Mary Ann Burton, of Kentish Town. 
IL'rrio. 5s. (Sd. 

Life and (Opinions of Sir Richard Maltravcrs, an Englisli Cjenilc- 
inaii of the Seventeenth Century. 2 vols. [)ost Svo. Kis. 

Memoirs of C. B. Brown, the American Novelist. By \Vm. Dun- 
lap. Svo. iOs. boards. 

I’he Miscellaneous Tracts of the late W. Withering, M.D. with a 
Mj-rnoir of iiis Life and Character. 2 vols, Svo. 1/. 7s. 

.Memoir and Select Remains of an only Son. By TJiomas Durant, 
Poole. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s, (id. 

Tile Life of John Goodwin, A. M. By Thomas Jackson. Svo. 
10s. (id. with a fine portrait. 

Jl^strarions, Historical and Critical, of the Life of Lorenzo de Me- 
dic^tri\y William Roscoe. Svo. 14.s. ; 4«to, 1/. lls. 6d. ^ 

We Life of the Right Hon. Willielma, Viscountess Glenorchy, 'i 
containing Extracts from her Diary and Correspondence. By T. 
Jone.s, 7A.D. Minister of her Chapei, Edinburgh. Svo. 10s. 6d. boardr.'i 

' 1»UAM\. I 

J’he Weird Wanderer of Jutland, i. Tragedy ; Julia Montalban, a • 
T’jli'. By the Ji: n. and Rev. Wm. Herlnrt. Svo. 8.s. (id. 

i.’ntallne, a 'iragedy, in live AcU. Svo. By the Rev. G. Croley. 

8s. (id. 

Belshazzar, a Dramatic Poem. By the Rev. II. Milman, Profes- 
sor of Poetry in the University of Oxiord. Svo. 8s. Gd. 
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Julian the Apostate, a dramatic Poem. Py Sir Aubrey dc Verc 
Hunt, Bart. 8vo, 

The Law of Java. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Frank: being the Sequel to Frank, in Easy s. By Maria 

Edgeworth. 3 vols. 93. 

llosamond : being tlie Sequel to Rosamond, in Easy Lessons. By 
the same Author. 2 vois. 5s. 

Advice to Young Ladies on the Conduct of Life, and the Im- 
provement of the Mind. By flie Rev, T. Broadhurst. Post .Svo. 
Gs. 

hcqons Fran^aises de Littcraturc et de Morale, ou Recuell i n 
Prose et en Vers. Par M. Noel. J2mo. Gs. bound. 

The National School Collection ; cons'sting of Religious and 
Moral Inslruciion ; a selection of Fables ; Description of Anitnals, 
Places, Manners, Kc, 12mo. Ss. bound, 

A (Rossary ; or a Collection of Words, Phrases, Names, and Al- 
iusioiio to C ustoms, IVoverbs, &c, forming a necessary Sup|)leiutnt 
to Jolinson’b Dictionary. By the Rev. Robert Nares, &c. 4to. 
2/. 15s. 

The Universal Catechist, or Text-Book, of the chief Branches of 
Human Knowkdae, in Question and Answer. By James Mitchell, 
A. M. With 200 engravings. 7s. bound. 

I'he Classical Collector’s Vade Mecurn ; containing accurate lists 
of the Pi)lyglot, ilebrew\ Creek, and Latin Bibles, Greek Tc.sla- 
ments, a.s niso of the Greek and Roman Authors, known as Editiones 
Priacipes, AiJine, Stephens’s. 1 vol. 18nio. 

•Xenophon’s Anabasis. Newly translated into English by a i\rciu- 
ber of the University of Oxford. 8vo. 8s. 

Numerical Games, consisting of Practical Exercises in Arithuie- 
tic. By Thomas Halliday. 1/. 4s. in a neat box. 

11 Bagatcllo ; intended to facilitate the Study of Italian to young 
Beginners. By E. Reale. 12mo. 3s. 

The Classical Engli;»h Letter- writer, or Epistolary Selections. 
4 s. (id. 

UEOGRAVIIV. 

A Stali.siical, Political, Mineralogical, and IModern Map of Ital}'. 
By J. A. Orgiozae. The size of the map forty -six inches by twenty- 
seven. ] 5s. 

Statistical Account of Upper Canada. By Robert Gourlay. 3 
vols, 2/. 2s. 

Practical Geography. By J. Ouiseau. 8th edit. 5s. boiirid. 

insroji\, , 

The History of France, from the lime of its conquost#by Clovi*;, to 
the death of Louis XVL liy the Rev. Alexander Rankcn. Vol. 9. 
8vn. 9s. boards. 

Memoirs of his Own Times. By Horace Walpole, Eurl of Or- 
ford. 2 vols. royal 4to. 5/. 5s. 
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The History of the Town and County of Galway. By J. Hardi- 
man, Esq, 4‘to. ^l. boards. 

The Clifonicles of Eri ; the Hi^tory of the Gaal Sciot Iber, 
or Jri^h People ; Translated from the original Manuscripts in the 
Piictnician Dialect of the Scythian Language. By O’Connor. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 1/. 7s.; ro^‘\l 1/. 15s. 

The Author of Junius discoveied in the Person of the celebrated 
Earl of Chesterfield. 5s. 

Ilinstrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Century ; 
intended as a Sequel to the Literary Anecdotes. By John Nichols, 
F.S. A. Vol. IV. 4ro. H. 7s. 

A History of the British Empire, from the Accession of Charles 1. 
to the Hestoration. By George Brodic, Esq. Advocate. In four 
Vols. 8vo. 2L 12s. 6d. boards. 

LAW. 

The Trial of James Stuart, Esq. Younger of Dunearn, before the 
High Court of Justic iary, on Monday lOtli June 1822. 3s. 6d. 

The Proceedings against William Murray Borthwick, indicted 
before the Circuit Court and High Court of Justiciary, on the Charge 
of having abstracted Papers from tlie Sentinel Ne\\spaper OfHce at 
Glasgow. With an Appendix of Documents, and a Preface by Mr 
Bort-hwick. 2s. 6d. 

Report of the Trial by Jury of the Action of Damages for a Libel 
in the Beacon N^spaper ; Lord Archibald Hamilton against Dun- 
can Stevenson, TOnter in Edinburgh. Taken in Short Hand. 38. 

Case.^ Decided in the Court of Session, from November 11, 1821, 
to March 9, 1822. Reported by Patrick Shaw and James Ballau- 
tine. Esquires, Advocates. Royal 8vo. lO.-?, 6d. 

MEDICINE, SUROEllY, AND ANATOMY. 

Remarks on Cutaneous Diseases. By T. H. Wilkinson. Svo. 
3s. 6d. 

An Essay on Cancer, By W. Farr, Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, &c. 5s. 6’d. 

A Treatise on Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, with Observations on 
Hypochondriates and Hysteria. By J. Woodford, M. D. 5s. bds. 

Practical Ob:?ervaiions on the Tiefitment of Strictures in the Ure- 
thra, and in the Gisophagus. By Sir Everard Home. 3 voU, Svo. 


1/. 6s. 6d. 

Observations on Cancer, connected with Histories of the Disease. 
By the same Author. Svo. 5s. 6d. 

Practical Observations on the Treatment of the Diseases of the | 
i^rostate Glands. By the same. 2 vols. 8vo. iL 6s. f 

Leetpres on Comparative Anatomy, illustrated by £ngravin|^^j 
By the same* 2 vols. Royal 4to, 10/. 10s.; demy 7/. 7s. " I 

Practical Rules for the Restoration and Preservation of Health, 
and the best Means for Invigorating and Prolonging Life. By tiie 
late George Cheyne, M. D. F, R. 8. 

^A Treatise on the Morbid Respiration of Domestic Animals. By 
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Edward Causer, late Veterinary Surgeon to his Majesty’s Fourth 
Dragoons. 8vo. Qs. 

Remarks on Morbus Oryzeus; or, the Disease occasioned by 
Eating Noxious Rice ; with a concise Narrative of Facts and Cases. 
By Robt. Tytler, M. D. M. A. S. 8s. 6d. 

Notes on the Medical Topography of the Interior of Ceylon, and 
on the Health of the Troops employed in the Kandyan Provinces, 
during the Years 1815, 1816, 1817, 1818, 1819, and 1820; with 
brief Remarks on the prevailing Diseases. By Henry Marshall, 
Surgeon to the Forces. 8vo. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Treatment of the Gravel, Cal- 
culus, &c. By W. Prout, M. D., &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Chapman’s Elements of Therapeutics and Materia Medica. Vol. I. 
8vo. 16s. 

Tracts on Medical Jurisprudence ; with a Preface, Notes, and a 
Digest of the Law relating to Insanity and Nuisance. By Thomas 
Cooper, M. D. 8vo. 18s. 

A Memoir on Contagion, more especially as it respects the Yel- 
low Fever. By N. Potter, M.D. 8vo. 6s. 

A Discourse upon Vaccination. By Valentine Leaman, M.D. 
8vo. 6s. 

A System of Anatomy for the Use of Students of Medicine. By 
Caspar Wistar, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. IZ. lOs. 

American Medical Botany ; being a Collection of the Medicinal 
Plants of the United States. By Jacob Bigelow, M.D. Vol. I. 
2 Parts, royal 4to ; each 1/. 

A Compendium of Physiological and Systematic Botany ; with 
Plates. By George Sumner, M.D. 12mo. 12s. 

A Practical and Historical Treatise on Consumptive Diseases, 
deduced from original Observations, and collected from Authors of 
all Ages. By Thos. Young, M.D. F.Il. and L. S., &c. 8vo. 12s. 
boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1818. It. Is. boards. 

An Account of the Abipones, an Equestrian people in the Interior 
of South America, translated from the Original Latin of Martin Do- 
briehoifer, twenty-two years a Missionary in Paraguay. 3 vols. 8vo. 
1/. 16s. 

The Cook's Oracle ; (new and improved edition) ; containing Re- 
ceipts for Plain Cookery, on the most economical plan for Private 
Families. In one volume 12ino. Price 9s. boards. 

The Receipts added to this edition may be had gratis by the 
farn^er purchasers of the work. 

Miscellaneous Works of the Right Hon. Henry Grattan. 'Syo. 12s. 

A few Days in Athens, being the Translation of a*(>rcek Manus- 
cript discovered at Herculaneum. By Mrs Wright. 5s. 6d. 

An Historical and Descriptive Account of the Steam Engine ; with 
an Appendix of Patents and Parliamentar}’^ Papcis connected ^with 
the Subject. By Charles Frederick Partington. Svo. 18s. 
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A Practical Essay on the Strength of Cast Iron, intended for the 
Assistance of Engineers, Iron Masters, Architects, Millwrights, 
Founders, Smiths, and others. By Thomas Tredgold. 8?o. 12s. 

The Deathbed Confessions of the late Countess of Guernsey ; the 
Queen’s last Letter to the King, &c. Is. 6d. 

The Works, Verse and Prose, of the Right Hon. Sir C. H. Wil- 
liams, K. B. With Notes. By Horace Walpole. 3 vols. Svo. 
H. 11s. 6d. 

The Cambridge Quarterly Review. No. I. 

Lacon, or Many Things in a Few Words. By the Rev. C. C. 
Colton, A. M. Vol. II. Svo. 7s. 

The Hours of Contemplation, or Essays, Philosophical, Literary, 
&’C. By E. Phillips, jun. ]2mo. 6s. 

Tlie Philosophy of Morals. By Sir Charles Morgan, Author of 
the Philosophy of Life. Hvo. 

The Council of Ten, No. I. 2s. 6d. 

NATURAL III STORY AND ROTA NY. 

The Scottish Cryptogamic Flora; or Coloured Figures and De- 
scriptions of Cryptogamic Plants growing in Scotland, and belonging 
chiefly to the Order Fungi. By R. K. Greville, F. 11. S. E. M. W. S. 
&c. Royal Svo. No. 1. 4s. *■ 

An Encyclopaedia of (hardening; comprising the Theory and Prac- 
tic of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboricultuic, and Landscape Gar- 
dening, By J. C. Loudon, F. L. S., &c. Svo. 2/. 10s. 

Supplement to Vol. IV. of the Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society of London. 6s. 

Lectures on the Elements of Botany. Part I. By Anthony Tod 
Thomson, F. L. S. Svo. 

The Fossils of the South Downs ; or Outlines of the Geology of 
the South-eastern Division of Sussex. By Gideon Mantell, F. L. S. 
4to. 3/. 3s. 

The Philosophy of Zoology; or a General View of the Structure, 
Functions, and Classifications of Animals. By John p'leming, D. D. 
Minister of Flisk, Fifeshire, F. R. S. E. of the Wernerian Namral 
History Society, ^c. In 2 vols. Svo, with Engravings. 1/. 10s. bds. 

NOVELS. 

The Fortunes of Nigel. By the Author of ‘ Waverley, Kenil- 
worth, ’ &c. 3 vols. J^ost Svo. 1/. 11s, 6d, 

The Spy, a Tale of the Neutral Ground, referring to some par- 
ticular occurrences during the American War. By the Author of 
Precaution. 3 vols. 12mo. ]/. Is. 

Legends of Scotland (first series), containing Fair Helen of Kirk- 
connel, apd Roslin Castle. By Ronald M*Chronicle, Esq. 3 vola. 
12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Blighted Ambition, or the Rise and Fall of the Earl of Somerset ; 
a RM||ncc. 3 vols. ]/. Is. 

The Gudhiba, a Talc, By the l|on. and Rev. William HeirhtrU 
8vc«' 3s, 
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The Lollards, a Tale. By the Author of the Mystery. 3 vols. 
12mo. ]/. Is. 

Graham Hamilton. 2 vols. 8vo. 168. 

Pen Owen. 3 vols. Post 8vo. IL lls. 6d. boards. 

Light and Shadows of Scottish Life ; a Selection from the Papers 
of the late Arthur Austin. Post 8vo. iOs. 6d. hoards. 

The Refugees, an Irish Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. Is. 

Chinese Novels, translated from the original, with Proverbs and 
Moral Maxims. By John F. Davis, F. R. S. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Tales of the Manor. By Mrs Holland. 4 vols. 12mo. 248. 

Carwin, the Biloquist, and other American Tales. By C. B. 
Brown. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Bracebridge Hall ; or, the Humourists. By the Author of the 
Sketch Book. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. 

The Three Perils of Man, a Novel. By James Hogg. 3 vols. 
12mo. 1/. 4s. 

The Provost. By the Author of Annals of the Parish, Ayrshire 
Legatees, and Sir Andrew Wylie. In one volume 12mo. 7s. boards. 

The Historical Romances of the Author of Waverley ; comprising 
Ivanhoe, the Monastery, the Abbot, and Kenilworth, beautifully 
printed in 6 vols. 8vo. With Vignette title-pages. 3/. 12s. boards. 

POETRY. 

Halidon Hill ; a Dramatic Sketch. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
8vo. 6s. sewed. 

The Poetical Works of James Hogg, now first collected ; con- 
taining the Queen’s Wake, Poetic Mirror, Mador of the Moor, Pil- 
grims of the Sun, and many Poems and Songs not hitherto publish- 
ed. Beautifully printed, in 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. 1/. 15s. 

Napoleon, and other Poems. By Bernard Barton. 8vo. 125. 
boards. 

Sir Marmadukc Maxwell : a Dramatic Poem ; the Mermaid of 
Galloway ; the Legend of Richard Faulder, and twenty Scottish 
Songs. By Allan Cunningham. 7s. 

The Fairy Minstrel, and other Poems. By William Millar. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. boards. 

The Entire Poems of O&sian, revised, illustrated, and authenti- 
cated, by Visits to the Sites described, and by laborious Investiga- 
tions made on the spot. By Hugh Campbell, Esq. F. A. S. In two 
volumes, royal 12mo. illustrated with a Map of the Celtic Kingdom 
cf Connor, the Site of the Events, and with Engravings of Carrick- 
fergus Castle, the Tura of Ossian, the Hill of Cronila, and the Lake 
of Lego. 1/. in boards. 

Julian the Apostate ; a Dramatic Poem. By Sir Aubrey de Vere 
Hunt, Bart. 8vo. 

Love; a Poem, in three Parts. To which is added, Tlie GiaOur, 
a satirical Poem. By the Author of Peter Faultless. 8vo. 

The Bridal of Coalchaim, and other Poems. By J. H. Allan, 
12s. 
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Johnny Qu» Gheaus, the Foundling. By the Author of Three 
Tours of Dr Syntax. 1/. Is. 

The Last Days of Herculaneum ; Abradrates and Panthea ; Poems* 
By Edward Atherstone, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

Ecclesiastical Sketches in Verse. By W. Wordsworth, Esq, 
6s. 6d. boards. 

The Remains of Henry Kirke White, selected, with Prefatory 
Remarks. By Robert Southey, Esq. Vol. III. 8vo. 9s. 

Songs of Zion : being imitatious of the Psalms. By J. Montgo- 
mery. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

The Poetry contained in the Novels, Tales, and Romances, of the 
Author of Waverley. Foolscap 8vo. 98. 

The Grave of the last Saxon, or the Legend of the Curfew. By 
the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles. 8vo. 6s. 

Angelica, or the Rape of Proteus. A Poem. By Lord Thur- 
Jow. 3s. 

Specimens of the American Poets. 12mo. 7$. 

Recreative Hours. By George E. Linley, Esq. Foolscap. 58. 

May-Day with the Muses. With Vignettes. By R. Bloomfield. 
8vo. 4s. 

' The Vale of Chamouni : a Poem. By the Author of * Rome. * 
8vo. 7s. 

The Triumph of Genius, an Essay. By Alexander Paton. 12mo. 
5s. boards. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A View of the History and Actual State of the Military Force 
ef Great Britain. By Charles Dupio, Member of the French In- 
stitute, translated, with Notes. By an Officer. 2 vols. H. Is. ' 

The Works of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, Vols. Xlll. and 
XIV. 8vo. ll Is. 

Europe ; or, a General Survey of the Present Situation of the 
Principal Powers. By a Citizen of the United States. 8vo. 12s4 

A correct Statement of the Public Revenue and Expenditure of 
Great Britain and Ireland, for the year ending 5th Jan. 1822. Is. 

Miscellaneous Notices relating to China, and our Commercial In- 
tercourse with that Country. By Sir George Thomas Stanton, Bart. 
8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Suggestions for the Abolition of the present System of Impress- 
ment in the Naval Service. By Capt. Marryat, R. N. 28. 6d. 

Th£ Speech of the Earl of Liverpool on Agricultural Distress. 
28. 6d* 

Thoughts on the Poor Laws, with a Plan for a Redaction of Poor 
Bates. « By S. Brookes. 

On Protection to Agriculture. By David Ricardo, Esq. 8vo. Ss. 

The Letters of Amicus Protestans, to W, Wilberforce. 5s. 6d. 

An Examination of the Plan laid before the Cortes of Spain for 
the Recognition of South American Indopcndence. By the Abbe 
%e Pradt. fis. 
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Hints on Circulation^ and the means of re-establishing the Pro- 
sperity of the Country, by an improved System of Currency. By 
the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 2s. 

Observations on Weights and Measures ; containing a Plan for 
Uniformity, founded on a Philosophical Standard. By R. Wallace, 
A. M. Teacher of Mathematics and Geography. 8vo. 3s. sewed. 

The Situation of England in regard" to Agriculture, Trade, and 
Finance. By Joseph Lowe, Esq. 8vo. 

The Substance of a Second Speech of the Marquis pf London- 
derry on Agricultural Distress, &c. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Tracts on Political Economy. By William Spence, Esq. F. L. S. 
8vo. 7s. 

CodiBcation Proposal, addre ssed by Jeremy Bentham to all Na- 
tions professing Liberal Opinions. 8vo. 

Considerations upon the Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufac- 
tures of die British Empire. By Samuel Turner, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. 
38. 6d. 

An Answer to a Tract recently published by David Ricardo, Esq* 
M. P. ^ On Protection to Agriculture. ’ By the Right Hon* Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart. Is. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Outlines of Persian Grammar, with Extracts, for the use of the 
Students in the University of Edinburgh. 5s. boards* 

THEOLOGY* 

Sermons, Doctrinal, Practical, and Occasional. By the Rev* 
William Kell, B. D. Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Kelso. 8vo. 
8s. boards. 

Jnstitutes of Theology; or, a concise System of Divinity, with a 
reference under each Article to some of the principal Authors who 
have treated of the subjects particularly and fully. By Alexander 
Kanken, D. D. one of the Ministers of Glasgow. One thick vo- 
lume 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Hints on Missions. By James Douglas, Esq. of Cavers. 12mo. 

Sermons. By the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, of Harrow-on-the- 
Hill. 1 vol. 8vo. 

A Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for Christian Youth. By 
the Rev. J. Trist. 4 vols. 12mo. \L 4$. 

Practical and Familiar Sermons. By tlie Rev. E. Cooper. Vol. VI* 
12mo. 6s« 

Testimonies to the Truths of Natural and Revealed Religion, ex- 
tracted from the works of distinguished Laymen. By the Rev. 
James Brewster, Minister of Craig. 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

The Seasons Contemplated in the Spirit of the Gospel. Six Ser- 
mons. By the Rev. Thomas GiUespie, Minister of Cults.' 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the late Rev. Alexander Stewart, D- D. one of the 
Ministers of Canongate, . ^inburgh. To which arc subjoined, a 
few of hia Sermons* Sccojsd Edition. 8vo« 10s. Gd. 
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Sermons, chiefly delivered in the Chapel of the East India Col- 
lege, Hertfordshire. By the Rev. Charles Webb Le Bas, A. M. 
10s. Gd. 

Sermons. By Edvrard Maltby, D. D. 2 vols. 1/. 4s. 

Twenty Discourses preached before the University of Cambridge. 
By the Rev. C. Benston. 12s. 

Lectures on the Gospel according to St John. Part II. With 
Notes. By Charles Abel Moysey^ D.D. 8vo. Gs. 

Sermons, by the late very Rev. Isaac Milner. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

Sermons, b}^ the late very Rev. William Pearce. 1 vol. 8vo. 1 4s. 

Discourses adapted to the Pulpit or Family Use. By the Rev, 
Alkyns Bray. 8vo. 8s. 

A Dissertation on the Eternal Sonship of Christ. By James 
Kidd, D. D. Professor of Oriental Languages in Marischal College 
and University of Aberdeen, &c. &c. One volume Svo. 7s. Gd. bds. 

Essays on the Recollections which arc to subsist between Earthly 
Friends reunited in the World to come, and on other Subjects con- 
nected with Religion, and in part with Prophecy. By Thomas 
Gi.'tborne, M. A. Gs. 

A Vindication of the Character and Writings of the Hon. Emanuel 
Swedenborg, &c. By Robert Hindmarsh. 12aio. 4s. 

God the Chief Good and Chief End of Man ; a Sermon preached 
before the Society in Scotland for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge, on Thursday, June 7, 1821. By Daniel Dewar, LL.D., Mi- 
nister of the Tron Church, Glasgow, 

Sermons on the Public Means of Grace ; the Fasts and Festivals 
of the Church ; on Scripture Characters, and various Practical Sub- 
jects. By the late Right Rev. Theodore Dehon, D.D. 2 vols. Svo. 
1/. Ls, 

The Clerical Guide, or Ecclesiastical Directory; containing a 
complete Register of the present Prelates and other Dignitaries of 
tlie Church of England ; of the Heads c’f Houses, Professors, &c. of 
the Universities, and other Colleges and Public Schools, &c. Se- 
cond Edition, corrected. Royal 8vo. 1/. 2s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Picturesque Promenade round Dorking, including a full and accu- 
rate Account of the celebrated Panoramic Views from Box Hill and 
Leith Hill. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Delineations, Historical, Topographical, and Descriptive of the 
Watering and Sea-Bathing places of Scotland ; together with a De- 
scription of the Tfossachs, Loch-Katrine, and the Vale of Moi^« 
teith. By the Rev. W. M. Wade. 12mo. 7s. Gd. ,|||^ 

The University and City of Oxford Displayed ; showing all ffle 
Colleges*, Haljs, and Public Buildings. Svo. 2/. 5sl 

A NV'vv Guide to Cheltenham ; with an Account of the Virtue^ 
and Qualities of its Mineral Waters, and a Map of the Environs, and 
numerous Plates of the Spas, Public Buildings, &c;. 8s. Cd. 

fundee Delineated ; or a Description of that. Xovrui its Institu** 
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tions, Manufactures, and Commerce. To which is added, an Ap- 
pcndix, containing a variety of curious and original matter, with a 
Directory, or List of the Names and Places of Residence or Busi- 
ness of the principal Inhabitants, See. Sec . ; embellished with Views 
of the principal Buildings in the Town. I8mo. Gs. boards. 

Wordsworth’s Scenery of the Lakes in the Nortli of England- 
Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Guide to the Lakes of Killarney ; illustrated by Engravings 
after the designs of E. Petrie, Esq. By the Kev. G. N. Wright, 
A. M. 18rno. 6s. 

The History of Stamford, in the County of Lincoln : with St 
Martin’s, Stamford Baron, and Great and Little Wothorpe, in tlie 
County of Northampton ; embellished with ten fine Engravings. 
1/. 5s. in dciny Svo. ; and, with proof impressions of the Plates, 
2l. 12s. Gd. in demy 4-to. 

Tile West Riding, or the History, Directory, and Gazetteer of 
the County of York. Vol. 1. 10s. boards. 

Letters on the Scenery of Wales ; including a Series of Subjects 
for the Pencil, with their stations determined on general principles, 
and Instructions to Pedestrian Tourists, By the Rev. R. H. Newell, 
author of Remarks on Goldsmith. Royal 8vo. Illustrated and em- 
bellished by numerous Plates in aquatint. 15s. boards. 

An Itinerary of Provence and the Rhone, made during 1819. By 
John Hughes, A. M. 8vo. 14s. 

The 4th vol. of Ilindoostan. 8s. 

. VOYAGKS AND TRAVELS. 

A Journey from Merut in India to London, through Arabia, Per- 
sia, Armenia, Georgia, Russia, Austria, Switzerland, and Prance, 
during the Years 1819 and 1820, with a Map and Itinerary of the 
Route. By Lieutenant Thomas Lumsden, of the Bengal Horse 
Artillery. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards^ 

The Universal Traveller; being the Subjects of forty standard 
Works of Modern Travels in the four Quarters of the World. By 
Samuel Prior. With 100 Engravings. 10s. 6d. bound. 

Two Years Residence in the Settlement of the English Prairie, in 
the Illinois Country, United States. By John Woods. 10s. 6d, 

Journal of a Visit to some Parts of Ethiopia. By George Wad- 
dingtori, Esq. 2/. 

Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Courdestan, Ancient Baby- 
lonia, Arc. By Sir Robert Ker Porter. Vol. II. 4to, 4/. Ms. Gd* 

Travels of Cosmo, Grand Duke of Tuscany, through England, in 
the Reign of Charles II, (1669.) Royal 4to. 4/. 4s. 

A Voyage round Great Britain. By William Daniell, R. A. 
Vol. VI. 

Travels along the Mediterranean, and Parts adjacent. By Robert 
Richardson, M. D. licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians in 
London. 2 vols. 8vo. Illustrated with Plates, Icimographical PJanr. 
&c« 1/. 4s. boards. 
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Narrative of an Expedition from Tripoli to the Western Frontier 
of Egypt, in 1817. By Paolo Della Celia, M.D. 8vo. lOs. Gd. 

Voyage en Suisse, fait dans les annee 1817-18 et 1819. Par L. 
Simond. 2 vols. Svo. 1/. Is. 

The same in English. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 

A Tour through Part of Belgium and the Rhenish Provinces, em- 
bellished with thirteen Plates, from Drawings by the Dutchess of 
Rutland. 4to. 3/. 3s. 

Narrative of a Journal in 1819-20-21, through France, Italy, 
Savoy, Switzerland, &c. By James Holman. 1 Ss. 

Travels in Syria and Mount Sinai. By the late John Lewis 
Burckhardt. 4lo. 2/. 8s. 

Travels to Chili over the Andes, in 182Q-21. By Peter Schmidt- 
meyer. Part I. 4to. 5s. 
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have already lest their interest, and not only read like old news 
and stale politics, hut have extended their own atmosphere of re- 
pulsion to many admirable remarks and valuable suggestions, of 
whidi th^ happen to be the vehicles. There was likewise in 
that work too free and frequent a nomination of individuals, 
and too many personal anecdotes, that illustrated only private 
characters. 

The work before us is marked by the same excellences, and 
is nearly free from the faults to which we have just alluded. In 
spite of this, however— perhaps even in consequence of it— 'We , 
suspect it will not generally be thought so entertaining. The 
scene, to be sure, is narrower, and the persons of the drama 
ifewer and less diversified. There must be bright lights and 
dark shades to make a striking picture ; and a society, which is 
fortunate enough to exhibit none of the extremes^ — ^wbere there is 
neither great wealth nor great poverty, great indu^ry nor great 
Idleness, great cultivation nor great rudeness, probably never 
can figure well in description; nor furnish matter for those con- 
trasts which rouse alternately our contempt and admiratimi, our 
envy and our pity, and call successively into play the whole 
compass of our moral emotions; The work, however, is full of 
admirable description imd original remark:— nor do we know 
any book of travels, ancient or modern, which contains, in 
tlie same compass, so many graphic and animated delin ca- 
ptions of external ofc^cts, or so many just and vigorous obser- 
vations on the moral phenomena it records. The most remark- 
able thing about it, however— and it occurs equally in the au- 
.riioris former publication — is the singular combination of en- 
thusiasm and austerity that appears both in the descriptive, 
and the reasoning or ethical parts .of the performance — the 
perpetual struggle that seems to exist between the feelings 
and fancy of tne author, add the ^erner intimations of his 
understanding.: Though plainly a dOToted, and even pas^* 
sionate admirer of natural beauty, his, descriptions . are neve^ 
florid or, rapturous; and^ instead of:, darming' dim 
ambitious eloquence in which most of rite pictureaqnelriliNS deal 
so profusely, they are not only studiouriy'oanc^ an sin:^ in 
their diction, but occasionally^ proy^e; bjj^vihM^es ana 
gestio^ rather too homely and sacrifl^ 

Sdeljty to effect, by omitting cte^ 

^fading accompaniments, bv which are apt to 

be attended. It is chiefly, however, Is food ppUtical 

observation?, that this contrariety itself. 

There i?, in all these pai^, a comstMtt rotni^C 

philanthropy and bitter vii^ 

of apparent happiness and and the most relenriesis 







closures of actual guilt and the sweetest and most 

? lausible illusipnsi and the most wilhering and chilling truths. 

le expatiates, for example, through many pages, on the W 
roic valour and devoted patriotism of the old Helvetic worthies^ 
with tile memorials of which the whole face of their country is 
covered — and then proceeds to dissept their character and man- 
ners with the most cruel particularity, and makes them out to have 
been most barbarous, venal, and unjust. In the same way, he 
bewitches his readers with seducing pictures of the peace, sim- 
plicity, independence and honesty of the mountain villagers ; 
and by and by takes occasion to tell us, that they are not only 
more stupid, but more corrupt than the inhabitants of cities. 
He eulogises the solid learning and domestic habits that pre- 
vail at Zurich and Geneva; and then makes it known to ub 
that they areanfested with faction and ennui. He pronounces 
a splendid encomium on Pestalozzi, and his system of education; 
and immediately after tells us, that, upon a strict inspection,^^ 
found the mode of teaching very like what it is. in other schoius, 
and ibe pupils about as much attached to their teachers, and no 
more. He draws a delightful picture of the white cottages and 
smiling pastures in which the cWerful peasants of the Engadine 
have their romantic habitations— and taen casts us down from 
our elevation without the least pity, by informing, uv. that the 
best of them are those who have returned from hawking stucco 
parrots, sixpenny looking-glass and coloured sweetmeats through 
all* the towns of Eur^e. He is always strong for liberty, and 
indignant at oppression — but cannot settle very well in what 
liberty consists ; and seems to suspect^ at last, that political 
rights are oftener a source of disorder than of comfort; and 
that if person and property are tolerdbly . secure, it is mere 
quixotism to ^ook further. 

So strong a ccHitrast of warm feelings and cool reason, such 
animating and such despairing views of the nature mul destiny 
of mahkiiid, are not oi^ to be found iHv the oame mind — and 
i^ill less frequently in the same book ; and yet they amount but 
to. an ^Ktreme case, or strong example of the inoonsi^encies 
thr|piigh which all men of generous tempers and vigorous un- 
;dei9tandmgs are ^|ef|ietnajUy pa^ as the one or the other 
part of their aaei^es the ascendant. There are many 

ibS our good and some even of our.^d 

} principles, of illusion ; or cannot subimt at 

east to be without being for the tilne 

discou^tenonc^riaid m^aired-T-and this we take to be very 
.fdaariy the easee^ Hi$ temperament is plainly en- 

and hk but his reason is active and 
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conttftniling^ and his lore of truth paramount to all other con- 
skl^tions. His natural sympathies are with all fine and lofty 
qe^ities^«^ut it is his honest conviction, that happiness is most 
seeurelr built of roore vulgar materials — and that there is even 
^onie&mg ridiculous in investing poor human nature with these 
magnificent attributes. At all events, it is impossible to doubt 
of his sincerity in both parts of the representation for there 
is not the least appearance of a tove of paradox, or a desire to 
produce effect; ahd nothing can be so striking as the air of 
candour and impartiality that prerails through the whole work* 
If any traces of prdudice may still be detected^ they have 
manifesdy survived the most strenuous efforts to efface them. 
The strongest, we think, are against French character and 
En^isfa manners— with some, pejmaps, against the French Ue* 
volution, and its late Imperial consummator. Hens very prone 
to admire Nature — but not easily satisfied with Man ; — and, 
most intolerant of intolerance, and most indulgent to 
those defects of which adventitious advantages make men most 
iolpstieiit, be is evidently of opinion that scarcely any thing is 
exactly as it should be in the present state of society — and £at 
litde more can be said for most existing habits and institutions, 
than that they have been, and might nave been, worse. The 
book, however, is full of lively as well as judicious remarks, 
and contains a great deal of miscellaneous and incidental infor* 
mation, not necessarily connected with the localities of the 
tourist; while its great charm and recommendation undoubt- 
edly that we feel it, all through, to be the work of a man 
who sees and thinks for himself and is eminently successful 
in making his readers both see what he has seen, and understand 
what he has thought .and felt on the journey. 

He sets out for the most picturesque country of Europe, from 
diat which is ecttainly the least so:— and gives the first indica- 
tions of his sensitiveness on these tc^ics, by a passing critique 
im the aneient chateaus of France, and their former inhabit- 
ants. We may as weK introduce him to our readers with this 
passage as widi any other. 

^ These edifices are stuck up between architectmal plantatioip, of 
B bad growth, in straight walks, r^ulorly arched inside, and squared 
wnfaide, where not a |gig, or so much as a leaf, projecting beyond 
its neighbour, ever erases the busy shean. If the ground slopes at 
all, teftaces appear one above the other, hke stiurs, each with its 
pe^t$rre of box borders and sand walks, lattice-work, jets-d^eau^ 
and statues. Woods, where there are any, ere always cut down 
every fifteen or twenty years. The same person who s^ds a mil- 
lion of francs in mason-work, lead pipes, fiower-pots, and hot-honses, 
speculates on a few acres of ftggots, and puts his park (as they caU 
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their pleasure-grounds) en coupe f^Ue to the very door ofJiktMkitUf* 
without suffering a single plant to preiervOy or even attain, the form 
nature intended. A few people, having pretensions to modem tastBf 
allow themselves a bit of lawn ; but the grass is only rank weedSf too. 
scanty and poor for a meadow, too hi^h for pasture ; one quarter of 
the labour bestowed, and the expense incurred, in pruning the trees, 
would keep this grass in good order. The wsdks are strewed over 
with river sand, which never binds, and it is brou^t from a distance 
at great expense ; while the earth on the spot, coarsely sifted, would 
yield very good gravel. All these residences, with uieir ea^anades 
of white sand before, and of street pavements behind, which daaala 
your eyes in summer, and feel uncomfortable to your feet at all 
times, banish all thoughts of the country* You do not meet with 
any well-grown trees in the environs of Paris ; those of the 1o#et 
part of St Cloud are indeed magnificent, and some in the TuHeries 
may be called fine ; but their style of beauty is that of a forest* 
The effect of a full-grown single tree, or group of trees, balandi^ 
their horizontal limbs and vast masses of foliage with graeefol Ktm 
jesty Over the velvet lawn, is quite unknown in Fhmoe ; I'have 
seen any-^tcept in lithographic prints in the shop-wimlows alofig 
the quays, or at the opera. * 1. 5, 6. 

And even after he has got down to Dijon, he dbserves*-^ 

* A few comfortable residences, scattered about the country, have 
lately put us in mind how very rare they are in general : Instead of 
them, you meet, not unfrequently, some ten or twenty miserable ho-* 
vels, crowded togetlier round what was formerly tfaie stronghold of 
the lord of the manor ; a narrow, dark, prlson-uke building,^ with 
small grated windows, embattled walls, and turrets pe^inu over 
thatched roofs ; the lonely cluster seems unconnected with tile resi 
of the country, and may be said to represent the feudal system, 
plants in a horius siccus do the vegetable. Long before the Revolu* 
tion, these chateaux had been forsaken by t&hr segiumrs, Haii th^ 
nearest country town ; where Monsieur le Comte, er Monsieidr le 
Marquis, decorated with the cross of St Louis, made shift le live on 
his paltry seigniorial dues, and rent ill paid by a starving amisamiy ; 
spending his time in reminiscences of gaDantry witli the md dowagers 
of the place, who rouged and wore patches, dressed in hoops and 
high-heeled shoes, full four inches, and long pointed elbew-Mffles, 
balanced with lead* Not one individual of this good company knew 
any diing of Irbat was passing in the world, or suspected that any 
change had takcai place since the days of Louis XIV. No boofc 
found its way there; no one read, not even a newspaper. 
the Revolution burst upon this inferior nobility of the provinces, ft 
appeared to them like Attila and the Huns to the people of the &th 
contury-— the Scourge of God, coming no body anew whence, ftw 
the mere purpose of destructiou^—a savage enemy, speaking an un- 
luiown language, with whom no compromise could be mm. * L 
14, 15. 
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Afbr passing Jdugtie, the connlxy, he say^ tiegins to assume 
iL Swiss aspect; aiid the altered physiognomy, and greater 
cleanliness of the people, as well as the. huge, low walleq, high 
roofed, wooden houses, all intimate to the traveller that ne 
is lea^ng the precincts of France. The first view of the new 
country is given with a freshness of feeling which we arO tempt- 
ed^o preserve in an extract. 

^ Soon after passing the frontiers of tlie two countries, the view, 
heretofore bounded by near objects, woods and pastures, rocks and 
\mowBf opened all at once upon the Canton de Vaud, and upon half ' 
. Switzerland ; a vast extent of undulating country, tufted woods and 
fields, and silvery streams and lakes ; villages and towns, with their 
antique towers, and their church-steeples shining in the sun. 

* The lake of Neucbatel, far belpw on the left, and those of 
Morat and of Vienne, like mirrors set in deep frames, contrasted by 
the tranquillity of their lucid surfaces, with the dark shades and 
Imken grounds and ridges of the various landscape. Beyond this vast 
Mtent of country, its villages and towns, woods, lakes and mountains ; 
beyon^ aU terrestrial objects — beyond the horizon itselfi rose a tong 
range of aerial forms of the softest pale pink hue ; these were the 
high Alps, the rampart of Italy, from Mont Blanc in Savoy, to the 
glaciers of the Oberland, and even farther. Their angle of elevation 
seen from this distance is very small indeed. Faithfully represented 
in a drawing, the effect would be insignificant ; bu^ the aerial per- 
apectiye amply restored those proportions lost in the mathematical 
perspective. 

* The human mind thirsts afler immensity and immutability, and 
duration without bounds ; but it needs some tangible object from 
which to take its flight, — something present to lead to futurity, 
something bounded from whence to rise to the infinite. This vault 
pf the heavens over opr heads, sinking a]l terrestrial objects into ab« 
aolute notbingjiess, might seem best fitted ito awaken the cre^ive 
powers of the mind ; but mere space is not a j^ceptible object to 
whidi we can readily apply a scale, while the Alps, seen at a glance 
between heaven and eartn-^met as it were ipi the ^fines of the 
felons of fancy and of sober reality, are there like Written charac- 
ters, traced by a divine hand,, and suggesting thou^ts such as hu- 
man language hever reached. 

* Coming down .the Jura, a long decent brought us to what^ap* 

a plain, Imt which proved a vari^ coiini^ with hills and 
dialed divided into neat enclosures of iil^^^irbtoom, and 

hedgerow trees, mostly walnu^ (^k, 
gethch* very much the appearand of the parts of 

England, although tlie enclosures on a sinap^^'lq^e, and cot- 
tages less neat and ornamented* l^ey differed {^r^ce, 

where the dwellii^s are alvi^s collej^d in 
ppen, and without trees. Numerous siremiis iif bfehrest wal^^ 
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crossed the road, and watered very fine meadowsr The bouses* 
built of stone, low, broad, bnd massy, either thiUcbed or e^m?ed 
with heavy wooden shingles, and shaded with magnificent wabiul^ 
trees, might all have furnished studies to an artist. ’ I. 

The following, however^ is more characteristic of the author’s 
vigorous and familiar, but soipewhat quaint and abrupt, style of 
description. 

< One of the most beautiful parts of the Jura is that where the 
dent-defvaulion is situated with the source of the Orbe and its falls. 
VVe set out early on a fine morning, unseen^ to visit it and our 
chars- a-banq reached the village of Ballaigne in five hours, stoppini^ 
in tlwj way at the Grotte aux^ fees^ a cavern, from the mouth of which* 
as from a balcony at an upper window, you look down some hun- 
dreds of feet ou the torrent of the Orbe, in its deep bed of rodcs and 
woody precipices. Leaving our equipages at Ballaigne, and taking 
a guide, we proceeded to the falls of the Orbe, through a hanging 
wood of fine old oaks, and catne, after a long descent, to a place 
where tlie Orbe breaks through a great mass of ruins, which, at SOpe 
very remote period, have fallen from the mountain, and entirely ibr 
structed its channel. All the earth, and all the smaller fragments, 
having long since disappeared, the water now works its way, with 
great noise and fury, among the larger fragments, and falls above 
the height of eighty feet in the very best style. The blocks, many 
of them as large as a good-sis^ed three-story hpuse, are heap^ 
up most strangely, jammed in by their angles — in equilfi^num qd a 
.point, or forming perilous bridges, over which you may, with proper 
precaution, pick your way to the other side. The quarry from 
which the materials of the bridge came is just above your head, and 
the miners are still at work — air, water, frost, weight, and time. 
The strata of limestone are evidently breaking down; tfie^r deep 
rents are widening, and enormous masses, loos^ed from the moun- 
tain, and suspended on their precocious bases, si^ionly waiting for 
the last effort of the great lever of nature to taka the horrid leap, 
and bury unyder some hondred feet of new chaotic ruins, the trees, 
the verdant lawn— ruud yourself, who are looking on and foretelling 
the catastrophe. We left this scene at last reluctantly, and, after 
long climbing, regained Ballaigne, where tlie least active of the 
party, mounting their ch&r-a-banc, went home, while we proceeded 
towards the at the base of which wo arrived in two 

hours, and in/two ho^ more reached the summit, which is four 
thousand fomr h^^d seventy-six feet above the sea, and three 
thousand foet above Uielakeof Geneva. 

Our path tqrf, sufficiently steep tp n^e It di%iilt; 

to climb. 41 tl^ .€pp fopnd a narrow ridge, not more than one 
hundred y^s wide. . south view, 0 most magnificent one, was 
unfortunately ^ like the at ;Our entrance into Switzerland to 
bear a second ^ 9^^ aide of the ridge pan scarcely 
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beupproached wHfaoitt terror^ bring almost' perpendieular* Crawl- 
ing, therefore^ on our bands and kneos,. we ventured, in this modest 
attitude, to look out of the window at the hundred and fiftieth story 
(at least two thousand feet), and see what was doing in the street. 
Herds of cattle in the ir^niment petit were grazing on the verdant 
lawn of a narrow vale, on the other side of which, a mountain, over- 
grown with dark pines, marked the boundary of France. Jougne, 
and the road by which we had entered Switzerland, formed a zig-zag 
line J^ween the mountains. Towards the west, we saw a piece ^ 
water, which appeared like a mere fishpond. It was the lake of 
Joux, two leagues in length, and half a league in breadth. We were 
in look for our night’s lodgings in the village on its banks. At sun- 
set, we began to descend, or run down the smooth pasture grounds, 
scarcely able to stop ourselves, and reached the lake in less than a 
quarter of the time we had employed in going up. ’ 1. S3-S6. 

* Bienne struck us as more Swiss than any thing we bad yet seen, 
or rather as if we were entering Switzerland for the first time ; every 
thing looked and sounded so foreign, and yet to see the curiosity we 
excited the moment we landed and entered the streets, we might have 
supposed it was ourselves who looked rather outlandish. The women 
wore their hair plaited down to their heels, while the full petticoat 
did not descend near so far. Several groups of them, sitting at their 
doors, sung in parts with an accuracy of ear and of taste innate 
among the Germans. Gateways fortified with towers intersect the 
streets, which, are composed of strange-looking houses built on ar- 
cades, like those of bridges, and variously painted, blue with yellow 
borders, red with white, or purple and grey ; projecting iron balco*? 
nies, highly worked and of a glossy black, with bright green windows. 
The luxury of fountains and of running water is still greater here 
than at Neuchatel, an^ you might be tempted to quench your thirst 
in the kennel, it runs so clear and pure. These public fountains are 
adorned with figiwes which characterize sufficiently the respective 
periods of their construction. Those of the fifteenth century have 
bearded warriors ; those of the rixteentli, angels of light with wings, 
and angels of darkness with trib. Watchmen perambulate the streets 
all night, in £ngland, proclaiming in German recitativo what 
o’clocK it is, the state of the Weather, and tranquillizing the citizens 
and thrir wives on the subject of fire and thieves. At the welcome 
sound they turn on their other side, and go to Sleep. — Morning and 
evening, goats, in immense droves, conducted to or from the moun- 
tain, .traverse the streets, and stop of themsrives, eaqh at its own 
door. In the interior of the houses, most articles of furniture are 
quaintly sfiaped and ornamented, old-looking, but rubbed bright, and 
in good presrivation ; from the nutcracker, curiously carved, to the 
double-necked cruet, pouring oil and vinegar out of the same bott^ 
The accommodations at the inn are homely, but not uncomfmtahia ; 
substantially good, though not elegant.’ I. 65, 66. 

We may add the following, which is in the samo iilyle. 
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< It mined all day yeaterday, and, we remained shut up in eiir room 
at*a German inn in Waldshut^ esyoying a day's rest with ourbbdbf 
and observing men and manners tti Germany, through the email 
round panes of our casements. The projecting roofs of houses af^ 
ford so much shelter on both sides of the streets, that the beau sex 
of Waldshut were out all day long in li^eir Sunday clotlies, as if it 
had been fine weather ; their long yellow hair in a single plait hung 
down to their he^ls, along a back made very straight by the habit of 
carrying pails of milk and water on the head ; their snow-white ahift- 
sleeves, rolled up to the shoulder, exposed to view a sinew, sun-burnt 
arm ; the dark red stays were laced with black in front, and a petti^ 
coat scarcely longer than the Scotch kilt, hid nothii.g of the lof^ 
limb, nor of a perfectly neat stocking well stretched by red garters 
full in sight. The aged among them, generally frightful, looked 
like withered little old men in disguise. We had time, likewise to 
examine the furniture of our apartment. The most prominent ar- 
ticles were, an oaken sofa of high antiquity, carved all over to imi# 
tate point- lace, curiously woven into a rich pattern ; then, a poa-» 
derous table, also of ancient oak, with spreading legs to sec^ure it 
against overturns in case of an earthquaket these convulsions of 
nature being very frequent along the Rhine during the fifteenth cen- 
tury, a period when this table might have been in its prime. The 
worsted carpet covering, glowing with the primitive colours of the 
rainbow, had seen many generations of travellers, and promised to 
see many more, from tne uniform care with whit^ furniture is 
in German houses, although neatness, particularly as to floors and 
'[^airs, is not so conspicuous as in Switzerland. Not a soul in the 
house spoke any thing but German, except the landlord, who un« 
derstood a little French, and, bowing at every word, said, J*m Fhonm 
neur de vous saluer, whenever we called for any thing. ' L 87,' 68. 

It would be endless to follow this industrious traveller dhrough 
the whole of his route — or to attempt an abstract of his travels; 
— all we can pretend to is, to give a few specimens of his 
mauneri^ and to select some things that appear to be strikmg* 
Of all the Swiss cities, be seems to have been most struck wiui 
Berne; and the impression made by its majestic exterior, haa 
even made him a little too partial, we think, to its aristocratic 
constitution. His description of its appearance is given walli 
equal sprit and precision. 

* These fine woods extend almost to the very gates of Berne, 
where you arrive under an avenue of limes, which, in this season, per- 
fume tne air. There are seats on the side of the road, for the con- 
venience of foot-passengers, especially women going to molk^t, with 
, a shelf above, at the height of a person standing, fl>r the purpose of 
receiving theiir baskets while they rest themselves on the bench : you 
meet also wiUi fountains at regular distances. A Bernese road re- 
amnlileB the best roads in Engtand, only wides. They are cmkd in 
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efttf direction, ^ven to the highest mouatams, . on the borders - of 
eternal snows ; and all this, 1 understand, without cmvSeSj without a 
tax, or even a toll. The whole country has the appearance of Eng- 
lish pleasure grounds. The town itself stands on the elevated banks 
of a rapid river, the Aar, to w'hich the Rhine is indebted for one 
half of its waters. A sudden bend of the stream encloses, on all sides 
but one, the promontory on which the town is built ; the magnificent 
slope is in some places covered with turf, supported in others by 
lof^' terraces planted with trees, and commanding w'onderful views 
over the surrounding rich country, and the high Alps beyond it. 

I ' It is not an easy matter to account for the first impression you re- 
ceive upon entering Berne. You certainly think you enter an ancient 
and a great city ; yet, before the eleventh century, it had not a name, 
and its present population does not exceed twelve thousand souls. 
It is a republic ; yet it looks kingly. Something of Roman majesty 
appears in its lofty terraces ; in those massy arches on each side of 
the streets ; in the abundance of water flowing night and day into 
gigantic basins ; in the magnificent avenues of trees. The very si- 
lence, and absence of bustle, a certain stateliness and reserved de- 
meanour in the inhabitants, by showing it to be not a money-making 
town, implies that its wealth springs from more solid and permanent 
sources than trade can afford, and that another spirit animates its 
inhabitants. In short, of all the tirst-sight impressions and guesses 
about Berne, that of its being a Roman town would be nearer right 
than any other. Circumstances, in some respects similar, have pro- 
duced like results in the Alps, and on the plains of Latium, at the 
interval of twenty centuries. Luxury at Berne seems wholly direct- ' 
ed to objects of public utility. By the side of those gigantic terraces, 
of those fine fountains and noble shades, you see none but simple and 
solid dwellings, yet scarcely auy beggarly ones ; not an equipage to 
be seen, but many a country waggon, coming to market, with a capital 
team of horses, or oxen, well appointed every way. 

* Aristocratic pride is said to be excessive at Berne ; and the an- 
tique simplicity of its magistrates, the plain and easy manners tliey uni- 
formly preserve in their intercourse with the people, are not by any 
means at variance with the assertion ; for that external simplicity and 
affability to inferiors is one of the characteristics of the aristocratic 
government ; all assumption of superiority being carefully avoided 
when real authority is not in question. Zurich suggests the idea of 
a municipal aristocracy ; Berne of a warlike one : there, we tliink we 
see citizens of a town transformed into nolliiity ; here, nobles who 
have made themselves citizens.’ 1. 

After the descriptions that have been given of Mont 
Blanc and Cbamouni, the following appears us, to deserve an 
extract^ — as being at once far shorter, .more tively^ and more 
distinct, than any’ other with which we are acqiim^d. ' 

^ The Valley of Chamouni may be compared to a it^t, with apled* 
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did edifices reared by the faaild of Nature on Wither side* They are 
high, and the interval (about half a mile) comparatively so narrow^ 
that little more is seen than the ground story. The magnificent front 
of Mont Blanc, rising to the height of eleven thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty perpendicular feet above Chamouni, itself three 
thousand feet above the sea, occupies six or eight miles in length of 
that sort of street on the south side of it ; and ^over the way stands 
the Br6vcn, which is Mont Blanc’s nearest neighbour.' Other moun* 
tains follow on that side as far as the Col-de-Balme, which terminates 
the long vista at the distance of about eighteen ipiies. The first e« 
vening of our arrival we merely went curiously along, looking in 
wonder on- the buttresses, which at regular distances seem to prop 
up the base of Mont Blanc. They are, I believe, all composed of 
calcareous strata, turned up against the granitic mass, and less pre* 
cipitous than the rest of the front. They afford a footing for trees, 
differing in species according to height ; the first zone deciduous, the 
next composed of pines, then larches ; forest above forest, waving 
their tufty and dark shades, accessible as far as three or four thou- 
sand feet above Chamouni. The interval hettveen each of these tier- 
dant buttresses is filed by a glacier. There are six or seven of them, 
those of Taconay and Bossons^ before coming to Chamouni ; and 
those of Monlanvertj Des Boi\ D* Argeniiere^ and De la Tour be» 
yond jit; the Glacier des Bois is 4lie most considerable* The cap of 
snow over the head of Mont Blanc, turned to hard ice solely by tlie 
pressure of its own accumulating mass, covers the neck and slioul- 
4ers of the giant, and hangs down to the ground, farming an irregu- 
lar drapery, of which the glaciers just Enumerated are the skirts^ 
It is the quantity of snow falling upon the top of Mont Blanc, that 
is upon the upper third of its height, where it never melts ; and not 
the intenseness of the cold, which determines the progressive en- 
croachments at the lower end of the glaciers, over the gt^en fields 
of the valleys. Last winter, for instance, was remarkably mild all 
over Europe, but it was rainy ; and as rain is always snow on the top 
of high mountains, the accumulation has, by Its weight, pushed 
down the glaciers some hundred feet further than usual, over the 
valley of Chamouni. It does not follow, however, that the en- 
croachment will be permanent ; for the glacier, encountering more 
heat as it descends lower, the principle of dissolution will ever be 
found commensurate. Indeed, whatever may be said of encroach- 
ments, the existence of moraines, or accumulation of stone, so far 
beyond the present limits of the glaciers, and covered with trees of 
several centuries’ growth, leave no doubt of their having, at 
various times, advanced and receded much beyond their present li- 
mits, although; theit^ i^as been very mischievous of late. 

With slow but ,lM^sist&i0; power, the ice puf^hes forward vast heaps 
of stones, large trees to the earth, and gradually passes 

pver them. It doosiKiitform a held of iee by any means, and scarce- 
ly presents an inch of even surface | the whole bristling over with 
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diarp ridges, and Mints bent fonrards like the jnkes of embattled 
soldiers. At the edge of the glaciers, diose irregular masses of ice, 
bollosred and undermined by heat, assume various fantastic appear- 
ances — a cavern, the wreck of a ship, the devouring jaws of name* 
less mongers, wide, open, and dripping blood ; ferruginous earth, 
often adhering to the ice, is washed down into red streaks. Al- 
though the fragments are often so dirty as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able from the mud and stones among which they have tumbled ; yet, 
when broken, their fracture presents beautiful crystallizations of ex- 
tremely hard ice, perfectly transparent, and not porous as I expect- 
ed, although divided by numerous interstices like those of coral. 
Streams of water, of a milky appearance, continually issuing from 
under the glacier, had formed new channels through the adjacent 
meadows, cut into ravines, and extending the destruction far beyond 
what the ice covered. The miserable inhabitants, collected into me- 
lancholy groups, looked on dejectedly ; but some of them, turning 
their misfortune to good account, told their sad story, and begged, 
with a certificate of the magistrates in their hand. Several dwellings, 
are actually under the glaciers, and others await the same destruc- 
tion. These accidental encroachments of the glaciers, after all, 
rarely extend to one hundred feet in a season, and more commonly 
not to one-fourth of that. ’ I. 292-^96. 

We are tempted to go on a little with our adventurous tra- 
veller, and to give our untravelled readers a glimpse of the 
perils and delights of these alpine excursions. 

^ The first dawn of the morning, which was very fine, found us 
up, and ready to storm 'the Breven ; the ladies mounted on their 
mules, and tlie gentlemen armed with their sticks, shod with a point 
of iron ; on article deemed necessary for a mountain expedition, and 
which has a knowing look about it, a certain air de glacier which is 
very captivating ; yet it is in general rather an incumbrance, as on 
plain ground you have to carry it, and in difficult places you can 
make a better use of your hands in holding by rocks and bushes.^ — 
In ascending the Breven we had three guides with us, who, at the 
moderate rate of five francs a day, would climb and talk, and fight 
their battles over again for our instruction and amusement. One of 
them Jacques Balma^ dit des dames^ on account of his particular at- 
tention to ladies climbing under his guidance, gave us, on our re- 
turn in the evening, after so many hours of hard labour, a proof of 
his undiminished strength, spirit, and, perhaps, rashness, at the age 
jo f sixty. A party of young men, on a botanizing excursion, spied 
QP^ery fine, and, I presume, rare plant, (saxifraga pyranildalis, 1 
think it was called), blooming in apparent safety out df reach, on the 
top of an inactessible rock. Jacques Baltna conm^erad a few mi- 
nutes, then took off his shoes, and securing a fo6<t'here, a hand 
there, holding once by his teeth to a twiff wringing from a shelyijtg 
place to another like a chamois, or writhing Ime a snake among stofum 
bushes out of sight, without once hesitating or looking back, 
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woAed hiiBftelf up to tlie pjraididal bunch of flowers, and threw it 
down to the wondering spectators. That was not enough ; anoAer 
bunch of flowers, another laurel-wreath bloomed over his head, in a 
still more difficult and hazardous situadon. He sprung for it ; we 
Joined our entreaties to those of the other guides, who warned him 
of his danger, and then turned away, not to appear to encourage 
the mad attempt. A general exclamation induced us soon after to 
look again. We beheld him in equilibrium on his breast, plucking the 
flower with the toes of an outstretched leg 1 How he came down I 
do not know ; it was, perhaps, still more hazardous than going up ; 
but in a few minutes we saw him agcun by our side, his load on his 
back, and not even out of breath. When the intrepid old fellow 
waited on us at supper in the evening, I felt ashamed to see him be- 
hind roy chair. Jacques Baima was bom a goatherd, and is, per- 
haps, less well-informed than many of the other guides ; but he has 
in him that genuine spirit, which makes heroes either for good, for 
indifferent, or for bad purposes. 

* At nearly three thousand feet above Chamouni there is a chalet 
on the Breven^ where travellers may procure milk, and get some sort 
of shelter under the miserable roof ; for the chalets of Savoy are 
vastly inferior to those of Switzerland. The view of Mont Blanc is 
here nearly as good as from the top of the Breven ; and as all the diffi- 
culty of the ascent is to come, there is really no reason to go farther, 
unless it is pour la gloirey like Jacques Baima. Pour la gloirCy then, 
all those of our party, who were game, or at least had some little 
reputation that way to support, set off from the chalet with two of 
•the guides. There was no difficulty till we came to the first field of 
show, which was very steep and vfery slippery ; a back-sliding might 
have been serious on account of the difficulty of stopping. By strike 
ing in the end of your foot at every step you take, you get a secure 
footing, and may anchor yourself, with your hands in the snow, 
when the declivity is very great — ^without a stick, nearly as well as 
with it. At the. Chimney, a difficult passage at all Umes, the guide# 
had a consultation, as it had not been tried yet th(B Season. We 
might have turned it, by another field of snow, but it 'was more j^re- 
cipitous than the first, therefore it was determined to make for the 
chimney — ^first climbing a steep rock with very little difficulty, and 
no danger, provided you do not look behind. Above that is the chim^ 
ncyt a chasm or recess full of ice, which, melting first where it 
touches the rock, had left a vacant^ space of about two feet. With 
your back against the smooth ice, and plying diligently with feet, 
knees, and hands against the rock, in tlie manner chimney-sweepers 
do, you may workyoii^f with tolerable ease and comfort, to the 
top, some tw^ty or feet, in a very few mjnutcs. There 

you find another field of snow-ice not at all steep, then a very steep 
ascent, and the* li^t, Wholly composed of broken schist, which 
brings you to the si^^ws, two rude constructions like altars, on the 
top of the Breven. The prospect of Mont Blanc was here very 
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little difiercnt from what we had found it at the clialet, yet the sum** 
mit of Mont Blanc, the bosse du dromedaire^ appeared now less fore* 
shortened, and the whirlwinds of snow-dust upon it were clearly dis* 
tinguisl>ed athwart the dark-blue of the sky, moving round with 
great violence on particular spots. — The view here was undoubtedly a 
most extraordinary one, placed full in front, and about mid-height 
of Mont Blanc, and therefore at equal distance between the summit 
and the base. Sufficiently far to embrace the whole at one glance, 
sufficiently near to distinguish every detail, we saw this stupendous 
object like a full-length picture hung up there for our pleasure and 
information. When we began to ascend the Breveiiy and half way up 
. to its ch/Uety we could not turn round and look at Mont Blanc, with- 
out experiencing the terrific sensation of falling doivn over us. Se- 
veral of our party made use of this expression, at the same time a- 
verting their eyes in terror, which shows how general and how strong 
the impression was ; but as we ascended higher, it ceased. — Our com* 
ing down from the top of the Breven, over the fields of snow, al- 
though not entirely without hazard, was, at least, a less laborious o* 
peration — the guides gave the example of sliding down, in a stand- 
ing posture, holding their great stick behind them to steer by, as 
well as steady themselves ; they thus traversed the air like winged 
mercuries, scarcely furrowing the snow, in the direction they chose, 
with equal ease, swiftness, and elegance of motion. But, as this 
was too much for us to attempt, they gave us next an elementary 
lesson of bottom-i railing; that is, sliding down in a sitting posture, 
always steering by the stick held behind in the snow. Although this 
seemed very easy, several of us, frightened at their own swiftness^ 
or wishing to do better than well, and making too violent a use of the 
stick, either to stop their motion suddenly, or steer abruptly to the 
right or left, broke it short, and thus become ungovernable, flew' 
headlong to what appeared to them impending destruction, with every 
variety of awkwardness, and expression of dismay in their gestures, 
yet arrived in perfect safety in the arms of the guides, accustomed 
to these sorts of accidents, and prepared for them. ’ 1. 296 — 303^ 
Every one has heard of the avalanches or slips of snow 
that characterize the scenery of Switzerland, and add so 
much to its sublimity and dangers; but very few, we believe, 
of those who have not actually visited the country, are aware of 
the great frequency of these occurrences, and of the extent of 
the mischief they occasion. The following passage gives an ad- 
mirable account of the distant appearance of the phenomena ; 
and is, in all respects, characteristic of the author. 

* After nearha^^ve hours’ toil, we reached a chalet on the top bP 
the mountain, (dK Wingernalp.) This summer habitation of the shep- 
herds was still unoccupied ; for the snow having been unusually deep 
last winter, and the grass, till lately covered, being still very short, 
the cows have not ventured so high. Here we resblved upon a ball, 
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and having implements for striking dre, a few dry slicke gave as ft 
cheerful blaze in the open air. A paii of cream, or at least of very 
rich milk, was brought up by the shepherds, with a kettle to make 
coffee, and afterwards boil the milk ; very large wooden spoons or 
ladles answered the purpose of cups. The stock of provisions we 
had brought was spread upon the very low roof of the chalet, being 
the best station for our repas champetrcy as it.adbrded dry seats slop- 
ing conveniently towards the prospect. We Imd then before us the 
Jung-frawy the two Eigersy and some of the highest summits in the 
Alps, shooting op from an uninterrupted level of glaciers of more than 
two hundred square miles ; and although placed ourselves four thou- 
sand hve hundred feet above the lake of Thun, and that lake one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty feet above the sea, the mighty 
rampart rose still six thousand feet above our head. Between us 
Md tlie Jungfraw, the desert valley of Trumlatenthal formed a deep 
*^5fPoncli, into which avalanches Jell, with scarcely a quarter of an hours 
interval between theniy followed by a thundering noise continued along 
the whole range ; not, however, a reverberation of sound, for echo 
is mute under the universal winding-sheet of snow, but a prolonga- 
tion of sound, in consequence of the successive rents or fissures 
forming themselves, when some large section of the glacier slides 
down one step. 

‘ We sometimes saw a blue line suddenly drawn across a field of 
pure white ; then another, above it, and another, all parallel, and 
attended each time with a loud crash like cannon, producing toge- 
ther the efiect of long-protracted peals of thunder. At other times, 
^ouie portion of the vast field of snow, or rather snowy ice, gliding 
gently awa}^, exposed to view a new surface of purer white thim the 
first, and the cast-off drapery gathering in long folds, * either fell 


V ( Our guides assured us, that pushing with your foot against the 
edge of a beginning deft in a bed of snow is often sufficient to de- 
termine the (fall of an avalanche ; that is, the sliding of the newer 
over the older bed of snow. Tire discharge of a gun, the jingling of 
the bells of mules, the voices of men, may be attended with the 
same consequences. Avalanches in the shape of loose dust (staub- 
leuincn) are the most dangerous, on account of the great space they 
involve, and the whirlwinds which accompany them, often so very 
violent, as to tear up the trees by the roots, demolish houses, and 
move large stones ; while an avalanche of compact snow or ice only 
strikes a narrow field. The latter sort of avalanche^ takes place in 
spring and summer only ; the former in winter. It is deemed un- 
safe to cut down the grass on very steep declivities, as it binds the 
snow to the ground, and prevents its sliding down an instance of 
apparent disproportiion between causes and effects, which recals to 
mind lire Dutch expedient for securing their dykes against the en- 
croachments of tihe se^ viz. by covering them with straw mats pin- 
ned down to the grouni^. ’ 

2 
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at cmcc down the precipice, or disappeared behind some intervening 
ridge, which the sameness of colour rendered invisible, and was a- 
gain seen soon after in another direction, shooting out of some nar- 
row channel a cataract of white dust, which, observed through a 
telescope, was, however, found to be composed of broken fragments 
of ice or compact snow, many of them sufficient to overwhelm a vil- 
lage, if there had been any in the valley where they fell. Seated 
on tlie chalefs roof, the ladies forgot they were cold, wet, bruised, 
and hungry, and the cup of smoking cafe au lait stood still in their 
hand, while waiting in breathless suspense for the next avalanche, 
wondering equally at the death- like silence intervening between each, 
and the thundering crash which followed. 1 must own, that while 
we shut our ears, the mere sight might dwindle down to the effect of 
a fall of snow from the roof of a house ; but when the potent sound 
was heard along the whole range of many miles, when the time 
awful suspense between the fall and the crash was measured, the ima- 
gination, taking flight, outstripped all bounds at once, and went be- 
yond the mighty reality itself. It would be difficult to say wPiere the 
creative powers of imagination stop, even the coldest ; for our com- 
mon feelings — our grossest sensations — are infinitely indebted to them ; 
and man, without his fancy, would not have the energy of the dul- 
lest animal. Yet we feel more pleasure and more pride in the consci- 
ousness of another treasure of the breast, which tames the flight of 
this same imagination, and brings it back to sober reality and plain 
truth. 

‘ When we first approached the Alps, their bulk, their stability 
and duration, compared to our own inconsiderable size, fragility, and 
shortness of days, strikes our imagination with terror ; while reasoVi, 
unappalled, measuring these masses, calculating their elevation, ana- 
lyzing their substance, findfr intern only a little inert matter, scarce- 
ly forming a wrinkle on the face of our earth, that earth an inferior 
]^anet in the solar system, and that system one only among myriads, 
placed at distances whose very incommeusurability is in a manner 
measured. Wbat, again, are those giants of the Alps, and their 
duration — those revolving worlds — that space — the universe — com- 
pared to the intellectual faculty capable of bringing the whole fa- 
bric into the compass of a single thought, where it is all curiously 
and accurately delineated ! How superior, again, the exercise (if 
tliat faculty, when rising from effects to causes, and judging, by ana- 
logy, of things as yet unknown by those we know, we are taught to 
look into futurity for a better state of existence, and in the hope it- 
self find new reason to hope ! 

* We were shown an inaccessible shelf of rock, on the west side 
of the tTung-Jrfiw ; upon which a lammergeyer (the vulture of lambs) 
once alighted with an infant it had carried away from the village of 
Murreris situated above the Staubbach ; some red scra[)S, remnants 
of the child’s clothes, were for years observed, says the tradition, 
00 the fatal spot. ' 1. 234* — 239. * 

3 
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There are innumerable valleys in Switzerland, besides that of 
Tnimhitenthalj^which arc entirely deserted, and almost inaccess- 
ible to any thing having life, in consequence of being the con- 
stant receptacles of these tremendous visitations from the sur- 
rounding cliffs. There is, at page 364, a very striking account 
of the tragical effects produced, only three years ago, by the 
temporary damming up of the river Dransc, in one of those 
valleys which open upon that of Bagno. The scantiness of 
the water that reached tlic inhabited parts, at the time when the 
stream should have been fullest, gave rise to suspicions ; and, 
upon ascending to the desert part, a great lake v/as found (o have 
accumulated bcliind an immense barrier of ice, brought down 
by the avalanches of the preceding winter, and which threaten- 
ed to deluge the whole country, as soon as this perishable bul- 
wark came to be molted away. Immediate measures were ta- 
ken to open a tunnel or gallery through the ice, and so to drain 
the lake by degrees. But, though the greatest skill and indus- 
try were employ o<l, and a very great part of the accumulated 
water actually discharged by this artificial opening, the whole 
dike at last gave way, on the 16th of June, and a dreadful in- 
undation ensued. The rapid increase of the heat had loosened 
and disengaged several of the huge masses of which the bul- 
wark was coni})Osed, which, parting from the rest with loud 
explosions, floated up to the surfiicc, and weakened and under- 
mined its foundations. The catastrophe was, in this way, in 
some measure foreseen and provided for ; but, when it did come, 
it was still sufficiently terrible. 

At half past four in the evening, a terrible explosion announced 
the breaking up of the dike ; and the waters of the lake rushing 
through, all at once formed a torrent, one hundred feet in depth, 
which traversed the first eighteen miles in the space of forty mi- 
nutes, carrying aw.ay one hundred and thirty chalets, a whole forest, 
and an immense quantity of earth and stone. When it reached 
Bagne, the ruins of all description borne along with it, formed a 
moving mountain, three hundred feet high, from which a column of 
thick vapour arose, like the smoke of a great fire. An English tra- 
veller, accompanied by a young artist, Mr P. of Lausanne, and a 
guide, had been visiting the works, and on his return was approach- 
ing Bagne, w hen, turning round by chance, he saw the frightful ob- 
ject just desciibed coming down, the distant noise of which had been 
lost in the nearer roar of the Dranse. He clapt spurs to his horse 
to warn h/s comjianioii, as well as three other travellers ivlio hail 
joined them. All dismounting, scrambled up the mountain precipi- 
tately, and arrived in safety beyond the reach of the deluge, which, 
in an instant, filled tl^ valley beneath. — From Bagne the inundation 
reached Martigny, four leagues, in fifty minutes, bearing away in 
VOL. xxxvir. NO. 74. U 
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that ftpacc tlilrty-five houses, eight windmills, ninety-five barns, but 
only nine persons, and very Tow cattle, most of the inhabitants hav- 
ing been on their guard. Tlic village of Beauvernier was saved by 
a projecting rock, which diverted the torrent. It was seen passing 
like an arrow by the side of the village, without touching it, though 
much higher than the roofs of the houses. The fragments of rocks 
and stones deposited before reaching Martigny, entirely covered a 
vast extent of tnoadows and fields. Here it was divided ; but eighty 
buildings of this town were destroyed, and many were injured. The 
streets were tilled with trees and rubbish ; but only thirty-four per- 
sons appear to have lost their lives at Martigny, the inhabitants hav- 
ing retired to the mountains. Below Martigny the inundation spread- 
ing wide, deposited a quantity of slime and mud, so considerable, 
a« it is hoped, will redeem an extensive swamp. The Rhone receiv- 
ed it by degrees, and at different points, without overflowing, till it 
reached the Lake of Geneva at eleven o'clock at night, and was lost 
in its vast expanse, having gone over eighteen Swiss leagues in six 
hours and a half, with a gradually retarded movement. ' I. 367-369. 

Such are a part of the dangers by which the delights of an 
Alpine residence are compensated. But there are others still 
more frightful, both to the imagination, and in reality. The 
snow does not only slide from the mountains, but the mountains 
themselves slide down upon the valleys. This, too, is by no 
means an uncommon phenomenon, but is liable to occur in all 
the vasjt and numerous mountains that are stratified — the strata 
lying generally at so high an angle of inclination, as to be ex- 
tremely likely to slip, when any of the softer ones that are in- 
terposed are so far disintegrated or lubricated by water as no 
longer to adhere firmly to the upper portion, but to allow it to 
slip down the inclined plane on which it rests. The most ex- 
tensive catastrophe of this kind that has occurred of late years, 
took place in 1806, in the mountain of Rossberg, where a space 
twice as large as the city of Paris slipped down at once into the 
Lake of Lawertz, and occasioned the most dreadful devasta- 
tion. This mountain was composed of parallel strata of pudding- 
stone, separated in many places by thin beds of argillaceous 
earth, liable to be turned, by the introduction of water, into a 
smooth slippery mud, and over the highly inclined bed of 
which the upper strata would therefore slide, ‘ just as a ship, ' 
says our author, ^ in the act of launching, slides on her ways. ’ 
The following are some of the interesting particulars that arc 
here recorded of this terrible disaster. 

* The summer of 1806 had been very rainy, and on the 1st and 
2d of September it rained incessantly. New crevices were observed 
in the flank of the mountain ; a sort of cracking noise was heard in- 
ternally ; stones started out of the ground; detached fragments of 
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rocks rolled down the mountain. At two o clock in the afternoon, on 
the 2d of September, a large rock became loose, and, in falling, 
raised a cloud of black dust. Toward the lower part of the moun- 
tain, the ground seemed pressed down from above ; and when a stick 
or a spade was driven in, it moved of itself. A num who had been 
digging in his garden, ran awa)'^ from fright at these extraordinijry 
appearances. Soon a fissure, larger than all the others, was ob&eiv- 
ed ; insensibly it increased. Springs of water ceased all at once to 
flow ; the pine-trees of the forest absolutely reeled ; birds flew away 
screaming. A few minutes before five o’clock, the symptoms ol some 
mighty catastrophe became still stronger ; the whole surface of the 
mountain seemed to glide down, but so slowly as to afford time to 
the inhabitants to go away. An old man, who had often predicted 
some such disaster, was quietly smoking his pipe, when told by a 
young man, running by, that the mountain was in the act of falling- 
ile rose and looked out, but came in to his house again, saying, he 
liad time to fill another pipe. The young man, continuing to flj^ 
\vas thrown down several times, and escaped with difficulty. Look- 


ing back, he saw the house carried off all at once. 

‘ Another inhabitant, being alarmed, took two of his children and ran 
away with them, calling to i)is wife to follow with the third ; but she 
wont in for another, who still remained, (Marianne, aged five). Just 
then Francisca Ulrich, their servant, was crossing the room with this 
Marianne, whom she held by the hand, and saw her mistress. At that 
instant, as Francisca afterwards said, “ the house appeared to be torn 
from its foundation (it was of wood), and spun round and round hke a 
■ tetotum. I was sometimes on my head, sometimes on my feet, in 
total darkness, and violently separated from the child. ” When the 
motion stopped, she found herself jammed in on all sides, with her 
head downwards, n.uch bruised, and in extreme pain. She suppos- 
ed she was buried alive at a great depth. With much difficulty she 
disengaged her right hmid, and wiped the blood from her eyes. 
Presently she heard the faint moans of Marianne, and called to her 
by her name. The child answered that she was on her back, among 
stones and bushes which held her fast, but that her hands were 
free, and that she saw the light, and even sometliing green. She 


asked v. hether people would not soon cofl^ to take them out. Fian- 
cisca answered, that it was tlie day of jjpdgment, and that no one 
was left to help them, but that they would be released by death, 
and be happy in heaven. They prayed together. At last, Franciscan 
ear was struck by the sound of a bell, which she knew to be that of 
Stenenberg ; then seven o’clock struck in another village, and she 
began to hope there were still living beings, and endeavoured to 
comfort the child. The poor little girl was at first clamorous for her 
supper; but her cries soon became faititer, and at last quite died a- 
way. FVancisca, still with her head downwards, and surrounded 
with damp earth, experienced a sense of cold in her feet almost in- 
supportable. After prodigious efforts, she succeeded in disengaging 
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her logs, and tliinks this saved her life, Many hours haJ passed in 
this situation, when she again licard the voice of Marianne, who 
had been asleep, and now renewed her lamentations. In the mean 
time the unfortunate fiithor, who, with much diHiculty, had saved 
himself and two children, wandered about till daylight, when lie 
came among the ruins lo look for the rest of his family. He soon 
discovered his w'ife, by a foot wdiich appeared above ground. She 
was dead, wath a child in her arms. His ciies, and the noise he 
made in digging, were heard by Marianne, who called out. She 
was extricated with a broken thigh ; and, saying that Francisca was 
not far off, a farther search led to her release also, hut in such a 
state that her life was despaired of. She was blind for some days, 
and remained subject to convulsive fits of terror. It appeared that 
tlie house, or themselves at least, had been carried down about one 
thousand rive hundred feet from where it stood before. 

‘ In another place, a child two years old wa‘; found unhurt, lying 
on its straw mattress upon the mud, without any vestige of the house 
from which he had been separated. Such a mass of earth and stones 
rushed at once into the lake of Lowertz, akhnugh five miles dislanl, 
that one end of it was filled up, and a prodigious w'ave passing com- 
pletely over the island of Schwanau, seventy Ibei above the ubiuil 
level of the water, overwhelmed the opposite sIktc, and, as it re- 
turned, swept aw’ay into the lake many houses with their inhabitants. ’ 
I. 1S1-1S1-. 

Another accident of the same kind occurred on the Lake of 
Lucerne, in 1801, when eleven persons tvcrc drowned at a vil- 
lage on the opposite side of the lake, by the wave raised by the' 
plunge of the falling mass. And a still more tremendous one 
was threatened in 1795, when tliere seemed to be the most 
imminent hazard of the fall of the whole upper part of the 
steep and vast mountain of the Rigid into the lake just men- 
tioned ; which must have been followed by the universal devas- 
tation of its wide and populous shores. Tlie phenomenon is 
described by M. S. with his customary precision, as follows. 

‘ In the spring of the year 1795, longitudinal cracks, or crevices, 
appeared on the perpendicular front of the liighi, at about one-third 
of its height, (seen from t^Lake). The place is still distinguishable 
by its reddish colour. Beiorc day, on the 16th of July, the inha- 
bitants were awakened by strange noises, and soon observed a stream 
of mud, a mile wide, and fifty or sixty feet high^ coming down upon 
them ; but as it travelled very slowly, they had ample time to take 
care of th^ir movables. Like a stream of lava, it overtopped and 
crushed downi houses, walls, and every artificial obstacle in its way ; 
and, flowing during a wbole fortnight, covered a great part of the 
country with a bed of ferruginous clay, wliich the long application of 
industrious labour is only beginning to render productive. Doubtless 
tliis clay, intervening between strata of rock, and softened by the acci- 
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dental introduction of springo, was pressed out by the superincum- 
bent weight of two or three thousand perpendicular feet of moun- 
tain ; and, as the fall of the Rossberg was also to all appearance deter- 
mined by this same circumstance (^. e, the softening of the earthy 
strata into mud), and as the general dip of the strata is the same in 
both mountains, tlicre was great reason to fear that the whole top of 
tlic Riglii might have come down, sliding over its base, as a mere slice 
of the Rossberg did some years after. But as this mass would have 
been, at least, ten times as large as the other, it is frightful to think 
of the possible consequences of its fall into the lake. The waters, 
driven at one stroke from their bed, would have covered the valleys 
of the Four Waldstetten, assailed even the highest mountains, and 
]>crhaps swept away every living creature from the ancient hold of 
the Helvetic League ! That such a misfortune did not happen when 
appearances seemed so threatening, affords, however, strong reason 
for hoping that it will never happen in this place at least, the earthy 
stratum having been entirely squeezed out. In the case of the Koss- 
berg, the catastrophe was announced by various signs, years before- 
hand, and so strongly for some hours before, as not to be mistaken, — 
affording ample time for the inhabitants to save their lives. 

* When we were on the Righi Couhn^ 1 observed a hole or crevice 
on tlie level top of the mountain, and about three hundred yards 
south of the house where we slept, in the direction of the lake ol 
the Waldstetten, so situated as to absorb most of the waters of the 
melting snows, which then formed a stream into it, penetrating tu 
the vcM’y heart of the mountain. Nothing is more likely to produce 
•the dreadful accident under consideration. It Rccnis obvious, 
tliat superficial drains should be made to lead away the waters. ' 
I. 20()~202. 

Hut we must now^ hasten from the Physical wonders of tin's 
country to some of the autlior’s Moral observations ; and wc 
arc tempted to give the first place, to his unsparing but dispas- 
sionate remarks on the character of modern English traveller.^. 
At Geneva, he observes, 

‘ English travellers swarm here, as everywhere else ; but they do 
not mix with the societ}’^ of the country more than they do elsewhere, 
and seem to like it even less. I’lie people of Geneva, on the other 
hand, say, “ Tlicir former friends, the English, arc so changed they 
scarcely know them again. They used to be a plain downright race, 
in whom a certain degree of sauvageHr (oddity and shyness) only 
served to set off the advantages of a highly cultivated understanding, 
of a liberal mind, and generous temper, which characterized them in 
general. Their young men weic often rather wild, but soon i;eformed, 
and became like their fathers. Instead of this, w'e sec (they say) a 
mixed assemblage, of whom lamentably few possess any of those 
qualities wc were wont to admire in their predecessor^. Their ioimer 
shyness and reserve is changed to disdain and iiidenes.:. If you seek 
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these modern English, they keep aloof, do not mix in conversation, 
and seem to laugh at you. Their conduct, still more strange and un- 
accountable in regard to each other, is indicative of contempt or sus- 
picion. Studiously avoiding to exchange a word with their country- 
men, one would suppose they expected to find an adventurer in every 
individual of their own nation, not particularly introduced, — or at 
best a person beneath them. You cannot vex or displease them 
more than by inviting other English travellers to meet tlicrn, whom 
they may be compelled afterwards to acknowledge. If they do not 
find a crowd, they are tired. If von speak of the old English 
3^ou formerly knew, that was before the I 'lood ! If you talk of books, 
it is pedantry, and they yawn ; of politics, they run wild about 
Buonaparte! Dancing is the only thing wliich is sure to please 
them. At the sound of the fiddle, the thinking nation starts up 
at once. Tiieir young people are adepts in the art, unci take pains 
to become so, spending half their time with the dancing-master. 
You may know the houses where they live by the scraping of the 
fiddle, and shaking of the floor, which disturb their neighbours. 
>’cw bring letters ; and yet they complain they are neglected by 
the good company, and cheated by inn-keepers. The latter, accus- 
tomed to the Milords Anglftis of former times, or at least having 
heard of them, think they may charge accordingly ; but only And de$ 
Anglah pour rirc^ who bargain at the door, before they venture to 
come in, for the leg of mutton and bottle of wine, on which they mean 
to dine I Placed as I am between Ihc cwo parties, I hear young 
Englishmen repeat what they Jiavc heard iii IVance, that the Gene- 
vans arc cold, selfish, and inlcrcstt'd, and their women oVw 'praitutM-s 
ridicules, the very milliners and inantna-iiiakcis giving lliemselvci? 
airs of modesty and deep reading! tl)at there is no o])era, n«>r 
theatre des variOcs ; in short, that Geneva i« the dullest pljice in the 
w'orld. Some say it is but a bad copy of Ki^giand, u sham republic , 
and a scientific, no less than a political, counterfeit. In short, the 
friends of Geneva, among our modern English travellers, are not nu- 
merous — though they are select. These last distinguished themselves 
during the late hard winter by their bounty to the poor — not the 
j)oor of Geneva, who were suflicientiy assisted by their richer coun- 
trymen, but those of Savoy, who were literally starving. If English 
travellers no longer appear in the same ligju us formerly, it is hc'- 
causc they are not the same class of peo]ile who go abroad, but all 
classes, — and not tlie best of all clashes cither. TJiey know it, and say 
it themselves; they feci the ridicule of their multitude, and of thtir 
conduct i they are ashamed and provoked ; describe it with the most 
pointed irony, and tell many a humorous story against themselves. 
Formerly, the*travelling class was cprnposLd of young men of good 
family and fortune, just of age, who, after leaving tli.e University, 
went Uie tour of the Continent under (he guidance of a learned tutor, 
often a very distinguished man, or of men of the sancc class, at a 
move advdoeed w\v\\ vWvv w\\o, edvev many years spent 

Jij profci^siomil dutivs at huwv, caaw to vkit again Uw countries- tln i 
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had seen in their youth, and the friends they had known there. 
When no Englishman left his country either to seek his fortune, to 
save money, or to hide himself ; when travellers of that nation were 
all very rich or very learned ; of high birth, yet liberal principles ; 
unbounded in their generosit 3 % and with means equal to the inclina- 
tion, their high standing in the world might well be accounted for ; 
and it is a great pit}' they should have lost it. Were I an English- 
man, 1 would not set out on my travels until the fashion were over. ’ 
I. S5f>-59. 

At Schaffhansen, an;aln, he observes, 

* There were other admirers here besides ourselves, some English, 
and more Germans, w ho furnished us with an opportunity of com- 
paring the difference of national manners. The former, divided into 
groupes, carefully avoiding any communication with each other still 
more than wdth the foreign travellers, never exchanged a word, and 
scarcely a look, with any but the legitimate interlocutors of their own 
set : women adhering more particularly to the rule, from native re- 
serve and timidity, full as much as from t)ridc or from extreme good 
breeding. Some of the ladies here might be Scotch ; at least they 
wore the national colours, and we overheard them drawing comparisons 
between what we had under our e^^es and Coralyn, giving, justly 
enough, the preference to the Clyde ; but, at any rate, they be- 
haved a V Anglahe. The German ladies, on the contrary, contrived 
to fier conversation in indifferent French. With genuine simplicit}', 
w'holly unconscious of forwardness, although it might undoubtedly 
liavc been so qualified in England, they begged of my friend to Jet 
• them hear a few words in English, just to know the sound, to which 
fliey were strangers. If we are to judge of the respective merits of 
these opposite manners, by the impression tliey leave, I think the 
question is already decided by the English against themselves ; yet, 
at the same time that they blame and deride their own proud re- 
serve, and would depart from it if they well knew how. Yet a few 
only venture : — and I really believe they are the best bred who thus 
allow themselves to be good-humoured and vulgar. ’ I. 94-, 95. 

We have not much to say in defence of our countrymen — 
but what may be said truly, ought not to be suppressed. That 
our travellers are now generally of a lower i iink thgn former- 
ly, and that not very many of them are fitted, either by their 
wealth or breeding, to uphold the character of the noble and 
honourable persons who once almost monopolized the advan* 
tages of foreign travel, is of course implied in the fact of their 
having become vastly more numerous, — without supposing any 
actual degeneracy in the nation itself At a very popular point 
of M. Simond’s journey, it appeared from a register which he 
consulted, that the proportion of travellers from different coun- 
tries, was twenty-eight English to four Prussians, two Dutch, 
five French, one Italian, and three Americans. That spine 
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of this great crowd of emigrants might not be suitable asso- 
ciates of some others, may easily be conjectured — and that the 
better sort may not have been very willing to fraternize with 
those who did least honour to their common country, could 
scarcely be imputed to them as a fault. But these considera- 
tions, we fear, will go but a little way to explain the phenome- 
non — or to account for the ^ Morgue Aristocrati([ue, ’ as Bona- 
parte called it, of the English gentry — the sort of sulky and 
contemptuous reserve with which, both at home and abroad, 
almost all who have any pretensions to bon tern seem to think it 
necessary to defend those pretensions. The thing has un- 
doubtedly been carried, of late years, to an excess that is both 
ludicrous and offensive — and is, in its own nature, unquestion- 
ably a blemish and a misfortune : But it docs not arise, wc are 
persuaded, from any thing intrinsically haughty or dull in our 
temperament — but is a natural consequence, and, it must be 
admitted, a considerable drawback from two very proud pecu- 
liarities in our condition — the freedom of our constitution, and 
the rapid progress of wealth and intelligence in the body of the 
nation. 

In most of the other countries of Europe, if a man was 
not born in high and polished society, he had scarcely any 
other means of gaining admission to it — and honour and digni- 
ty, it was supposed, belonged, by inheritance, to a very limited 
class of the people. Within that circle, therefore, there could 
be no derogation — and, from witiiout it, there could be no in- 
trusion. But, in this countiy, persons of every condition were 
always entitled to aspire to every situation — and, from the 
nature of our political constitution, any one who had indivi- 
dual influence, by talent, wealth, or activity, became at ouce 
of consequence in the community, and was classed as the 
open rival or necessary auxiliary of those who Iiad the strong- 
est hereditary claims to importance. But though the circle of 
society was in this way at ail times larger than in the Continen- 
tal nations, and embraced more persons of dissimilar training 
and habits, it does not appear to have given a tone of repulsion 
to the manners of those who affected the superiority, till a pe- 
riod comf)arative]y remote. In the days of the Tudors and 
Stuarts, there was a wide pale of separation between the land- 
ed Aristocracy and the rest of the population ; and accordingly, 
down at least to the end of Charles the Second’s reign, there 
seems to have been none of this dull and frozen arrogance in the 

v Vova ct , "W as, 

tbat though tlie compolition vrsxs constitutionally open, good 
plication was, in fiici, till after this period, confined to the 
. ^^ildrcn of the gentry ; and a certain parade in equipage 
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dress, which could not be easily assumed but by the opulent, 
nor naturally carried but by those who had been long accus* 
tomed to it, threw additional difficulties in the way of those 
who wished to push themselves forward in society, and render- 
ed any other bulwarks unnecessary for the protection of the 
sanctuary of fashion. From the time of Sir Robert Walpole, 
however, the communication between the higher and the lower 
orders became far more open and easy — commercial wealth and 
enterprise were prodigiously extended — literature and intelli- 
• gence spread with unprecedented rapidity among the body of the 
people ; and the increased intercourse between the different parts 
of the country, naturally product d a greater mixture of the dif- 
ferent classes of the people. This was followed by a general re- 
laxation in those costly external observances, by which persons of 
condition had till then been distinguished. Ladies laid aside 
their hoops, trains, and elaborate head-dresses ; and gentlemen 
their swords, periwigs, and embroidery; — and at the same time 
that it thus became quite practicable for an attorney’s clerk or 
a mercer’s apprentice to assume the exterior of a nobleman, it 
happened also, both that many persons of that condition had 
the education that fitted them for a higher rank — and that 
several had actually won their way to it by talents and activity, 
which had not formerly been looked for in that quarter. 2'heir 
success was well merited undoubtedly, and honourable both to 
themselves and their country ; but its occasional occurrence, 
even more than the discontinuance of aristocratical forms or 
the popular spirit of the Government, tended strongly to en- 
courage the pretensions of others, who had little qualification 
for success beyond an eager desire to obtain it. So many per- 
sons now raised themselves by their own exertions, that cvery^ 
one thought himself entitled to rise ; and very few proportion- 
ally were contented to remain in the rank to which they were 
born ; and as vanity is a still more active principle than ambi- 
tion, the effects of this aspiring spirit were more conspicuous- 
ly seen in the invasion which it prompted on the prerogatives 
of polite society^ than in its more serious occupations; and a 
lierd of uncomfortable and unsuitable companions beset all the 
approaches to good company, and seemed determined to force 
all its barriers. 

We think we have now stated the true causes of this phe- 
nomenon — but, at all events, the fact we believe^ to Be in- 
controvertible, that within the last fifty years there has been 
an incredible increase of forwardness and solid impudence 
among the half-bred and halt-educated classes of this coun- 
try— and that there was consequently some apology for the 
assajHllion of more distant and forbidding manners towaixls 
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stranpors, on the part of tliose who were already satisfied with 
the extent of their society. It was evidently easier and more 
prudent to reject the overtures of unknown acquaintances, 
than to shake them off after they had been once allowed to 
fasten themselves — to repress, in short, the first attempts at fa- 
miliarity, and repel, by a chilling and somewhat disdainful air, 
tlie advances of all, of w^hom it might any way be suspected 
that they might turn out discreditable or unfit associates. 

This, we have no doubt, is the true history of that awful 
tone, of gloomy indifference and stupid arrogance, which lias 
unfortunately become so striking a characteristic of English 
manners. At its best, and when most justified by the circum- 
stance of the parties, it has, we must allov/, but an ungracious 
and disobliging air; but the extravagant height to wliich it is 
now generally carried, and the extraordinary occasions on 
which it is often displayed, deserve all the ridicule and repro- 
bation they meet with. We should not quarrel much with a 
man of family and breeding being a little distant and cold to the 
many affable people he may meet with, either in his travels or 
in places of public resort at home. But the provoking thing is, 
to see tl\^ same frigid and unsociable manner adopted in pri- 
vate socrety, and towards persons of the highest chaiactcr, if 
they happen not to belong to the same set, or to be occupied 
with the same pursuits with these fastidious mortals — who, 
- while their dignity forbids them to be affable to men of an- 
other club, or women of another assembly, yot admit to vlio 
familiarity of their most private hours, a whole gang of led 
captains, or led parsons, fiddlers, boxers, or parasitical buf- 
foons. But the most remarkable extravagance in the mo- 
dern practice of this repulsive system, is, tliat the most out- 
rageous examples of it are to be met with among those who 
have the least occasion for its protection, — persons whose socie- 
ty nobody would think of courting, and who yet receive the 
slightest and most ordinary civilities, — being all that the most 
courteous would ever dream of offering them, — with airs of as 
vehement disdain as if they were really in danger of having 
their intimacy taken by storm. Such manners, in such people, 
are no doubt in the very extreme of absurdity. But it is the 
mischief%f all cheap fashions, that they are immediately pirated 
by the vulgar ; and certainly there is none that can be assumed 
with so littjo cost either of industry or understanding as this — 
as the whole of it consists in being silent, stupid and sulky, it is 
quite level to the meanest capacity — and, w^e have no doubt, 
has enabled man}' to pass for persons of some consideration, 
wiii0 could never have done so on any other terms; or pcr« 
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niittecl them at least to think tliat they were shunniiijr the society 
oF many by whom they would certainly have been shunned. 

Wc trust, therefore, that this fashion of mock stateliness and 
sullen reserve will soon pass away. The extreme facility with 
which it may be copied by the lowest and dullest of mankind, — 
the caricatures which are daily exhibited of it in every disgust- 
ing variety, — and the restraints it must impose upon the good 
nature and soclidity which, after all, do really form a pari of 
our national character, must concur, wc think, with the alieualvoii 
• it produces in others, speedily to consign it to the tomb of other 
foigoLlen afiectations. The duties that wc owe to strangers 
that conic casually into our aocicly, certainly are not very 
weighty — and a man is no doubt entitled to consult his own 
and even his indolence, at the hazard of being unpopular 
alfetig such persons. But, after all, aflabiilty and complaisance 
are still a kind of duties in their degree; and of all dutie*^, we 
should really think are lliose that arc repaid, not only with tlie 
largest share of gratitude, but with the greatest internal satis- 
faction. All we ask that they, and the pleasure wb.ich natu- 
rally accompanies their exercise, should not be sacrificed to a 
vain notion of dignity, which the person assuming it knows all 
the while to be false and hollow — or to a still vainer notion of 
fusliion, which dots not impose upon one in a thousand, and 
subjects its unhappy victim to the ridicule of his very compe- 
titors in the practice. AH studied manners are assumed, of ^ 
coirrsc, for the sake of the effect they are to produce on the be- 
holders : And if a man liave a particularly favourable opinion of 
the wisdom and dignity of his physiognomy, and, at the same 
time, a perfect consciousness of the folly and vulgarity of his 
discourse, there is no denying that such a man, when he is 
fortunate enough to be where he is not known, will do well to 
keep his own secret, and sit as silent, and look as repulsive 
among strangers as possible. But, under any other circum- 
stances, we really cannot admit it to be a reasonable, any more 
than an amiable demeanour. To return, however, to M. Simond. 

If he is somewhat severe upon our national character, it must 
be confessed that he deals still harder measure to his own coun- 
trymen. The following is something sweeping. 

‘ There was a regatta on the Saone while we were at Lyons ; a 
sort of tilting in boats, and the watermen carried flags inscribed with 
various most loyal devices, such as the following : 

Toujours pleins de zcle et dc Tui, 

Toujours au champ d'huniieiii' iirctR a sorvir d^cxcmplc, 

Lcs naulonnicrs dii ))ort du Temple, 

' Savent etre Soldats ut inuurir pour leur Uoi ! 

f N^W it is not long since, thijt a man, well known in Eurofie, 
this town, and passed this verv Pori ihi Temple^ on his 
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way to Paris, with a handful of followers, for the express purpose of 
dethroning the king. No one dreamed of stopping him. The nau~ 
irnniers du port dii Temple did not stir. Superficial observers might 
therefore suppose what the}^ read on the flag to be an impudent lie — 
or ironical. Neither the one nor the other — it is simply a poetical fic- 
tion ! The day required, besides, a smart dress, white jacket and trow- 
sers, with red and blue sashes ; with something of a dramatic attitude 
and language. These people are acting a certain part, as every one 
else does here — that is all. They practise no deception. Nobody 
believes what they say ; and if any good royalist, taking them at 
their word, should come and propose to them to die for their Mng in * * 
good earnest, they would laugh at him for his folly, and justly too ; 
for, speaking the language (yf the country, it would not be their fault if 
they were not understood. There are people, even in France, who 
indulge in jokes about French giroueilcsy &c. — That is, I think, scarce- 
ly fair. You might as well pretend to stigmatize Tairna, or Made- 
moiselle Mars with the name of girouetiesy for not acting every night 
tlic same part, as our French politicians and philosophers for chang- 
ing sides and principles from day to day. Some of litem will tell 
you their principle is, that there arc no principles — and 1 deem the 
declaration to be very honest. 

‘ The moral phenomenon observed at Paris during the massacre 
in the prisons, of September 1793, occurred again at Lyons. Oc- 
casional caprices of humanity spared some of the devoted prisoners. 
Execiifioners were seen to leave their bloody work, in order to con- 
duct home a rescued victim, and enjoy, even to tears, the meeting 
with their friends ; then return w'henco they came, as furious as evt r. 
Now, these people were not precisely demons, but eminent tragedians, 
fully worked up to their part, and to an excess of good acting. 
Madame de Stacil has remarked somewhere of the Italians, that the if 
abstain from 7wthing because iheij are seen, and do nothing bcuiiisa they 
are seen — the aphorism, just reversed, would suit their neighbours 
admirably. Highly patriotic at the theatre, they scarcel}^ liave in 
reality any public spirit, nor would submit in secret to the smaliest 
personal sacrifice for the good of the country. ' I. 322-31? f. 

' This other is rather less atrocious, — and probably nearer the 
troth. It is the setjucl of an encomium on the domestic and 
studiouSk^occupations of the well-informed society of Zurich. 

‘ Probably a mode of life so entirely domestic would tempt few 
strangers, and in France particularly, it would appear quite intoler- 
able ; yet people may feel least lonely when most alone, and most 
ti^ed when they pursue amusement only. Walking occasionally the 
wBole lengtli of the interior Boulevards of Paris, on a summer even- 
ing, 1 have generally observed on my return, at the interval of one 
or two hours, the very same figures sitting just where I had left 
them ; mostly isolated middle-aged men, established for the evening 
i>n three chairs, one for the elbow, another for the extended leg, a 
jdiird for the centre of i^i'avity ; with vacant looks and a *^*^^*^^ :ri 
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plexion, appearing discontented with themselves and others, and 
profoundly tired. K fauieuil in a salon^ for the passive hearer of the 
talk ot others, is still worse than the three chairs on the Boulevard. 
The theatre, seen again and again, can have no great charms ; nor is 
it every one who has money to spare for the one, or free access to 
the other; therefore, an immense number of people are driven to the 
Boulevard as a last resource. As to home, it is no resoiirce at al!. 
No one thinks of the possibility of employing his time there, cither 
by himself or with his family. lj{)on the v/hole, I do not believe 
there is a country in the w^orld where you sec so many long faces, 

* care-worn and cross, as among the very people who are deemed, and 
believe tliemselves, the merriest in tlie v/orid. A man of rank, who 
has sj)cnt many years in tlic Criv'ia, wlio emjdoycd himself diligent- 
ly and U'^cfully when there, and who naturally loves a country where 
he has done much good, praising it to a friend, has been heard to 
remark, as the main objection to a residence otherwise delightful — 

“ Mals on est oblige dc smaller coucher tous les soir, a sept heueres, 
— parceqii’en Crimec on ne sait pas oii aller passer la soiree ! ” This 
remark excites no surprise at Paris ; every one feels there is no alter- 
native, — some place, vol homCy to spend your evenings in, or to bed 
at seven o’clock ! It puts one in mind of the gentleman who hesi- 
tated about marrying a lady whose company he liked very much, 

“ for, as he observed, “ where then shall I spend my evenings ? ” ’ 

I. 401, 40.5. 

The following, though not a cordial, is at least a candid tes- 
timony to the substantial benefits of the llevoliition. 

The clamorous, restless, and bustling manners of the common 
people of Aix, their antiquated and ragged dress, their diminutive 
stature and ill-favoured countenances, strongly recalled to my mind 
the population of France, such as I remember it formerly ; for a con- 
siderable change has certainly taken place, in all such respects, be- 
tween the years 1789 and 181.5. The people of France are decided- 
ly less noisy, and graver, better dressed, and cleaner. All this may 
be accounted for ; but handsomer is not so readily understood hpriari, - 
It seems as if the hardships of war, having successively carried oft' alt 
the weakly, those who survived have regenerated the species. Tha 
people have undoubtedly gained much by the Revolution on the 
score of property, and a little as to political institutions. They cer- 
tainly seem conscious of some advantage attained, and to be proud 
of it — not properly civil liberty, which is little understood, and not 
properly estimated, but a certain coarse equality, asserted in small 
things, although not thought of in the essentials of society. This new- 
born equality is very touchy, as if it felt yet insecure ; and thence a 
degree of rudeness in the common intercourse with the lower class, 
and, more or less, all classes, very different from the old prover- 
bial French politeness. This disagreeable circumstance is, how- 
ever, a good sign. Pride is a step in moral improvement, from a 
vei^ low state. These opinions, 1 am well aware, will not pass in 

n#iltr i tifcf n 
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France without animadversion, as it is not to be expected the same 
judgment will be formed of things under dilft*rent circumstances. If 
my critics, however, will only go three or four thousand miles dlF, and 
stay away a quarter of a centiir}^ 1 dare say we shall agree better 
when we compare notes on their return. * I. ihSS, 334*. 

'Fhe largest sketch of manners is that which refers to Ge- 
neva; but we can afford to give but little of it. The following 
does not exliibit tlie most attractive side of tlie picture. 

‘ No town was ever blessed with soirees, or what is, I believe, now 
called in London, “ evenings at home, ” to such an extent as Gene- 
va. They go on multiplying from November to the approach of 
spring, when the superior attractions of the country soon put an end 
to them ; and this division of the year is, I must say, rather more 
rational than the one prevailing in London. Geneva is a small town, 
and the genteel part still smaller. Carriages are out of the question; 
sedan chairs even are rarely used ; and the beau mondc repair on 
foot to their parties. Soon after eight in the evening, the ladies sally 
fortli, wrapped up in a cloak and hood, a rebellious feather only ap- 
pearing sometimes in front, and walk on tiptoe about the streets, pre- 
ceded by their maid, who carries a lantern. When they reach their 
destination, the cloak and double shoes are thrown off' in an antiroom 
appropriated to the purpose. Their dress is then shaken out a lit- 
tle by tlie attentive maid ; their shawl thrown afresh over the shoul- 
ders with negligent propriety ; their cap set to rights ; and then they 
slide in lightly, to appearance quite unconscious of looks, make their 
courtesy, take ihcir seat, and try to be agreeable with their next 
neighbour. Yet, now and then they stifle a yawn, and change place 
under some pretence, for the sake of changing, and curiously turn 
over young ladies, or young gentlemen’s drawings, placed on the table 
with prints and books, upon which they would not bestow a look if they 
could help it, any more than they would listen to the music, to which 
they now seem attentive. Tea comes at last, w ith heaps of sweet things. 
A few card parties are arranged ; and, as the hour of eleven or twelve 
strikes, the maid and lantern are announced in a whisper to each of 
the fair visitors. Mean time the men, in groups about the room, 
discuss the news of the day, foreign or domestic politics, but mostly 
the latter, making themselves very merry with the speech in council 
of sucli or such a member (of course of the adverse party), who talk- 
ed for two hours on the merest trifle in the world, and thought he 
was establishing his reputation as a statesman for ever. Many com- 
plain of the growing evil and intolerable hardship of sitting from four 
to eight or nine o’clock every day throughout the year, to hear long 
speeohes and do nothing. It was even once observed, that during 
the fifteen ‘years they belonged to the French, Monsieur le Prefet 
went through the same business w'ith far greater ease all alone, and 
in half the time ; but this anti-national and imprudent reflection met 
wdth indignant frowns, and this short answer — It is not for the sake 
of the themes boys do at school, but in order to form their under- 
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standings by the exercise, that schools are instituted. Any school- 
master might, no doubt, perform the task better, and more quickly 
than his boys ; yet, to take it out of their hands would not answer 
the purpose, any more than intrusting the business of the state to a 
French Prefect, instead of an assembly of counsellors of state, pros- 
ing, captious, and dilatory as they may be. In short, legislative as- 
semblies are not so much intended pour faire des affaires^ que pour 
/hire des mceurs J 

‘ Large parties, at Geneva, are laborious undertakings for the 
mistress of die house, especially when she happens to be on the 
verge of her cast, and considered in the light of a parvenue. She 
must not only remember all who ought to be invited, but remember 
to forget all who ought not, choose her night well, not to interfere 
with other parties, likely to draw off the crowd in preference, and 
make it a point to have some distinguished personage to give a zest 
to the party. The runaway Hospodar of Valachia, for instance, with 
his diamonds and his court ; a British prince, who remembers the 
names of every grandmother he knew here in his early youth, and 
delights them with the long-forgotten tale of tlicir beauty and ac- 
complishments ; Lady Morgan, an Italian singer, the puppet-show^ 
Ax. ; and, after all, when the soiree is happily over, most people say 
it was tiresome ; and the mistress of the house, above all, will ex- 
claim, quelle corvee ! * I. 508-512. 

The following is less sarcastic, but, on the whole, more to the 
purpose. 

‘ I think there is here very little aifectation of wit or smartness 
in conversation, whicli is much in favour of the state of society ; for 
of'all sorts of pretensions, this is the most unfortunate for him who 
lias it, as well as for those wlio must endure it. But pretensions to 
learning having something positive for their object, are easily brought 
to the test. No one can long be mistaken himself as to his own qua- 
lifications, or long expect to impose on others. These people, there- 
fore, in confining their pursuits or conversation very much to positive 
knowledge, run much less risk of being ridiculous and offensive than 
their neighbours. Among the very many men of letters Geneva has 
produced, it is remarkable enough there scarcely is, I do not say a 
poet, but a versifier ; for assuredly, if the lively and strong delinea- 
tion of feelings and of facts, and the art of awakening in others the 
dormant faculties of the mind, be poetry, few countries can boast of 
greater poets than J. J. Rousseau and Madame de Stack Undoubt- 
edly, the mother of a family, devoted to her husband and her chil- 
dren, may have less sensibility to sjjare for the people of her society ; 
but they may, in their turn, seek a compensation where she finds 
hers, and sutler her to remain a living contradiction of the witty, bu-t 
false, aphorism, that in this world, pleasures are all either unwhol- 
fiome or sinful. 

‘ The morals of Geneva, during the last half of the eighteenth 
century, were not by any means so unobjectionable, although purer 
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than in most other parts of Europe. Luxury and idleness exerting 
tlicir usual intiuence, an universal relaxation had taken place ; 
but the French Revolution coming towards the latter end of this 
wicked age, swept away together vices and virtues, property and 
life.* Half a century will be necessary to rebuild Genevan fortunes ; 
adversity in the mean time, and serious cares, have restored the na- 
tional character, not assuredly to calvinistical austerity, but to sim- 
plicity, solidity, and a preference of domestic enjo 3 "mcnts over all 
otliers.' I. Sio, 3-M. 

‘ At Geneva, the reign of terror w^as established in 1794* ; and four 
years after, I he Republic w'as swallowed up by France, and remain- ' 
ed unwillingly united till the downfal of Buonaparte. The Gene- 
vans silently bore an unavoidable yoke ; but their wdll was not sub- 
dued, and the oHicers of the conquering government, treated with 
cold civility, never were admitted to any degree of intimacy ; there 
always was a complete separation between them and their masters. 
The penance lasted fifteen years, and was not without its use, having 
aflPorded time for factions to cool, and old quarrels to be forgotten. 
Turning over a new leaf, they now begin the Republic anew ; and it 
will be some time before parties acquire the same degree of violence 
as heretofore. There is on one side, as in France, a perverse dispo- 
sition to reinstate the old abuses in hatred of the Revolution ; and a 
determination no less perverse, on the other side, to reject every 
thing that is not new. The just abhorrence of the excesses of the 
Revolution is unjustly transferred to those wholesome principles 
which served as a pretence to the perpetrators of horrid crimes, and 
which suffer for having kept such bad company. * I. 34*4, 345. 

The Bernese have the same merits and defects, but ‘ with a 
* difference. ’ This is M. S.’s account of them. 

* Gentle, modest, and domestic, the Bernese women, above tlic 
lower ranks, much resemble those of Geneva, although probably pos- 
sessing less information. The exclusive spirit of coterie is still more 
marked here than at Geneva, and political jealouses more violent, 
although of a different nature. The Genevans are at issue about 
opinions, the Bernese about places, that is to say, personal distinc- 
tions for most of these places are without emolument. Political ad- 
versari^m all countries hate each other. At Geneva, this feeling is 
dispu^pjps ; here, it is rather sullen ; for the object is not to per- 
suade OTConfute, but to supplant. The number of individuals of the 


* * The city of Geneva had, before the Revolution, seventeen mil- 
lions a. year in the French funds, of which about twelve were on their 
own account. They have lost two-thirds (eight millions), which is 
^bout three hundred and fifty francs a year to each individual 
niroughout the whole population, — those who had the income spend- 
ing it, of course, among those who had not. ’ 
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same who can be counsellors of state being limited, a rivalry 
is of course established in the very bosom of famdies, and it extends 
to affairs of the heart, and tlie choice of a wife ; for brothers even 
are sure to fall in love with the young lady whose father can give his 
son-in-law a seat in the Bernese house of parliament. One of the 
most melancholy maxims of the melanchol^r book of La Rochefou- 
cault, quU faui vivre avec nos meilkiits amis^ comme s'ils devoient un 
jour devenir nos enneniisJ is said to be carried into practice here. All 
this is not peculiar to Berne, but inherent in an aristocracy ; for 
when half the people of the same rank, and living habitually together, 
are active members of the sovereign council, and the other mere ex- 
pectants, condemned to hear from morning to night, at second-hand, 
of active pursuits to which they are strangers, to be or not to be of 
this council, becomes an object of the ffrst importance, and a moral 
want nearly as pressing as hunger and thirst. 

* Society, much less numerous tlian at Geneva, is upon a very 
simple and easy footing. Strangers, well recommended, are receiv* 
ed with cordiality and kindness, and without any ostentation ; on the 
contrary, higher people, having suffered most by the Revolution, it 
is now deemed , rather vulgar to be rich. Few people spend six hun- 
dred pounds sterUfig a year. A good house, and there are some de- 
lightfully situated, costs three thousand pounds sterling. Company 
of an evening genmlly separate at half-past nine, and a Bernese rout 
is over before eleveii; The only public amusement is a very indiffe- 
rent German tlieatre. < Although the language is a dialect of the 
German, the German literature is Ibss cultivated or known than the 
French ; and the latter not much beyond the age of Louis XIV. 

** Oppressed and cruelly treated as the patricians were at one 
time by the tyrannical agents of the French^ Republic, they have 
learnt to feel a salutary hatred for ^bitrary power, and can now' speak 
very libercdly. They own themselves there is a great dtange in their 
opinions. Notwithstsmding this liberal disposition, the population, 
as well as the revenue of the state, are still made a sort of secret, and 
it is only surmised that the one amounts to three hundred and twen- 
ty-ffve thousand souls, and the other to one hundred and twenty 
tlmusand pounds sterling a year ; one half of which consists of the 
interest of money in foreign countries, and a great part of the re- 
mainder from soltrworks, &c. The sum therefore raised by taxes is 
very trifling. As an instance of the importance attached to secrecy 
in these matters, the answer of a member of the council, who, when 
Emperor Joseph travelled here, was appointed to attend him, is quot- 
ed as peculiarly happy. Joseph said, Qw’rfi sont les revenues de voire 
Jf^epublkt Mmnmr le Comte (the Emperor travelled 

Us e:Kcedeni nos depmses ! ’ 1. 457-60. 

There is a very curious .mad entertaining account of what are 
caUed the Sodetes de Dimanche at Geneva — but it is too long 
to be extracted. These are intimate associations^ formed in in- 

yfQU XXXVII. NO. 74* X 
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fancy or early yo^h, between some twenty or Uiirty females of 
the same age, who eondnue in a sort of nutmish and Exclusive 
faroUiarity till one of them happens to marry — upon wh^, not 
only iy the husband admitted into this vestal society— biut each 
of the sisterhood is required to name a male associate^ to whom, 
as may be naturally supposed, she very often afterwards gives 
her hand. The most remarkable thing in this institution, is the 
preponderance of female influence which it implies— for, as the 
intimacy of the original associates continues for life, and is of a 
pretty exclusive character, it follows that a man, instead of rais- 
ing or reducing his wife to his own level in society, is always 
transferred to her’s, and in fact never attempts to struggle a- 
gainst this destination. M. Sirnmid is of opinion that this 
usage is, on the whole, beneficial to the society in w'hich it pre- 
vails— the association not only educating and instructing its less 
gifted members by the talents and affection of those who are 
more distinguished, but restraining, by awe of their censure, 
and zeal for their honour, many follies and irregularities from 
which their individual strength might not have oecn sufficient 
to guard them. On the other hand, he allows that it difliises 
too generally the little spirit of a clicks or party — ^and makes the 
intercourse of mere acquaintances more cold and formal than 
in most other places. 

The way in which M. Simond speaks of Rousseau, afibrds a 
striking example of that struggle between enthusiasm and seve- 
rity — romance and reason, which we noticed in the beginning as 
characteristic of the whole work. He talks, on the whole, 
with contempt, and even bitterness, of bis character; but he 
follows his footsteps, and the vestiges and memorials even of his 
fictitious personages, with a spirit of devout observance — visits 
Clareas, pauses at Meillerie — rows in a burning day to his 
island in "ilie lake of Bienne — expatiates on the beauty of his 
retreat at the Charmettes — and even stops to explore his tem- 
porary abode at Moitier Travers. The following passages are 
remarkable. 

iAousseau, from his garret, governed an empire, that of the mind ; 
jdmunder of a new religion in'poHtics, and to his enthusiastic fol- 
'mWers a prophet, he said and they helieved 1 The disciples of Vol- 
taire might be mote numerous, but they were bound to him by far 
inferior ties.. Those of Rousseau made the French Revolution, and 
perishedybr it; while Voltaire's, miscalculating its chances, perished 

it. Both perhaps deserved their fate ; but the former certainly 
acted the nobler part, and went to battle with the best weapons too, i 
.—for in the deadly encounter of all the passions let loose, of the 
most opposite principles and irreconcilable prejudices, cpld^hearted 
wit is of little avail. Heroes and martyrs heed not an qiigram ; and 
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he must have enthusiasm who pretends to lead the enthusiastic or 
cope with them, l/ne iniime persuasion^ Rousseau has somewhere 
said, m*a toujours tenu lieu eloquence ; and well it might ; for the 
first requisite to command belief, is to believe yourself. Nor is it easy 
to impose on mankind in, this respect. There is no eloquence, no 
ascendancy over the minds of others, without this intimate persua^ 
sion in yourself. Rousseau's might only be a sort of poetical per- 
suasion, lasting but as long as the occasion ; yet it was thus power- 
ful, only because it was true, even though but for a quarter of an 
hour, perhaps, in the heart of this inspir^ writer. 

* Mr M , sun of the friend of Rousseau, to whom he lefi; hi£» 

manuscripts, and especially h^s Confession^ to be published aller his 
death, had the goodness to show them to me. I observed a fair 
copy written by hhnself, in a small hand, like print, very neat and 
correct ; not a blot or an erasure to be seen. The most curious of 
these papers were several sketch-books, or memoranda half filled^ 
where the same hand is no longer discernible ; but the same genius, 
and the same wayward temper and perverse intellect, in every fugi- 
tive thought recorded. Rousseau’s composition, like Montesquieu’s, 
was laborious and slow ; his ideas flowed rapidly, but were not rea- 
dily brought into proper order ; they do not appear to have come in 
consequence of a previous plan ; but the plan itself, formed after- 
wards, came in aid of the ideas, and served as a sort of frame for 
them, instead of being a system to which they were subservient. Very 
possibly some of tlie fundamental opinions he defendecl so earnestly, 
and for which his disciples would willingly have suffered martyrdom, 
w^re originally kdopted because a bright thought, caught as it flew, 
was entered in his commonplace book. 

* These loose notes of Rousseau afford a curious insight into his 

mode of composition. You find, him perpetually retirsncdiing epi- 
thets — reducing his thoughts to their simplest expression — giving 
words a peculiar energy, by the new application of their original 
meaning — going back to the naivetS of old language ; .wd, in the 
artificiid process of simplicity, carefully effacing the trace of each 
laborious footstep as he advanced ; ^ch ided, eac^ image, coming 
out, at last, as if cast entire at a single thrbw, original, jsnergetic, 
and clear. Although Mr M had^ promised that he would pub- 

lish Rousseau’s Confessions as they were, yet he took upon himself 
to suppress a passage explaining certain circumstances of his abju- 
rations at Anneci, ’affording a curious, but fri^tfully disgusting, 
picture of monkish maiulers at that time. . is a pity ibat Mr 

M did not break his irord in regard to some few more pass^es 

of that most admirable add most vHe of all the productions of genius. ’ 
1 . 564 -^ 66 . * \ 

The following notices of Mad., de Stael are emphatic and 
original. ‘ . 

* I had seen Madame de Stael a child ; and I saw her on hei^ 
dOiRhbed. The interme^ate years were spent in aiiother hiSmisphere, 

X 2 
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as far as possible from the scenes in which she lived* Mbfing again^ 
not many months shioe, with a world in which I am a strangeTf and 
feel 1 shall remain so, I just saw this celebrated woman^ and heard, 
as it verei her last word^ as I had read her works before^ uninflu- 
enced by any local bias. Perhaps, the impressions of a man thus 
dropped from another world into this onei may be deemed something 
like those of posterij^. 

* Madame de Stael lived for conversation ; ^e was not happy out 
of a large circle, and a French circle, where she could be heard in 
her own language to the best advantage. Her extravagant admira- 
tion of the Paris society was neither more nor less than genuine 
eviration of herself. It was the best mirror she could get, and 
that was all. Ambitious of all sorts of notoriety, she would have 
given the world to have bom noble and a b^uty. Yet there 
was in this excessive vanity so much honesty and frankness, it was 
so entirely void of afiectation and trick, she made so fair and so irre- 
sistible an appeal to your own sense of her worth, that what would 
have been laughable in any one else, was almost respectable in her. 
That ambition of eloquence, so conspicuous in her writings, was 
much less observable in her conversation ; there was more abandon 
in what she said, than in whOt she wrote ; while speaking, the spon- 
taneous inspiration was no labour, but all pleasure ; conscious of ex- 
traordinary powers, she gave herself up to the present enjoyment of 
the good things, and the deep things, flowing in a full stream from 
her own well-stored mind and luxuriant fancy. The inspiration was 
pleasure— the pleasure was inspiration ; and without precisely intend- 
ing it, she was, every evening of her life, in a circle of company, tjie 
very Corinne she had depicted. Although in her attempts to per- 
sonify that Corinne in her book, and make her speak in print, she 
utterly failed; the labour of the pen extinguishing tlie fancy.' 
L 283-286. 

We must close our extracts here-^and, indeed, our account 
of the work from which they are token. For although we have 
yet said nothing of the second volume of the publication before 

S , which contains an historical account of ancient and modem 
ehretia, vrith abundance of political observations, we redly 
have not courage to engage our readers with the details of such 
H performance, after the large demands we have already made 
on their patience. There is a prodigious deal of information 
in this Ifistotical part ; but it h far less interesting than the 
Journey — and we will even venture to say, far less instructive. 
The extreme condensation of the earlier part of the narrative 
not only fatigues and bewilders^ the attention, but prevents us 
.ffhm taking any considerable interest in persons and events 
which pas&^tbus hastily before us. There is no flowing or con-** 
tiiioous narrative to hold together the diflerent fragments .of the 
story, and we have not time enough to get acquainted with any 
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oF the historical persons, or to feel any concma in their foi*iiuie& 
The latter part of the story, and that especially which embraces 
the events of the last fifty years, though too much broken and 
subdivided, from the separate transactions of each little covch 
xnunity, is, on the whole, veiy curious and interesUng; and is 
written not only with the most laudable {Precision, but with the 
most admirable impartiality and candour, '^l^e account which 
he gives of the falsehood, brutality, and daring injustice of the 
French reformers of 1798^ is not more revolting, than the tale of 
the heroic resistance and crudi fate of the democratic cantons 
is full of sublimity and pity. M. Simondi^ however, is of opi** 
nion, that the old system of the Helvetic Confederation had 
ceased, long before its subversion, to answer any of the good 
ends for which it was established. The following observations, 
which we select chiefly as a specimen of the author's historical 
style, are well worthy of consideration. 

* All human institutions, even those of which the abuses alone have 
survived, hfive had their period of usefulness. The hierarchy of 
Home tam^ the barbarians of the dark ages ; deserts were culti- 
vated by monks, whose convents were the only safe repratory of hu- 
man knowledge. We owe to fisudal institutions the spirit of chivalry 
and some heroic virtues ; and the aristocracy of cities protected tfau 
people against feudal tyranny. The federal form of government had 
likewise its advantages ; it suited the simplicity of the first founders 
of Helvetic liberty. New amtiliaries, or rather new partners to the 
*great league of small communities, were easier obtained by leaving 
them in possession of their peculiar institutions and customs, than If 
a sacrifice of them had been exacted. The tendency of this form of 
government, was, however, very soon observable, as a reference to 
the history of Switzerland sufiiciently shows. After the first heroic 
period, from 1S08, to the battle of Moratin 1478, the cantons became 
jealous and selfish, evincing towards each other that unfriendly spirit 
which foreign states visually enteruun for their next neighbours. They 
learnt to calculate tbeir individual distance from danger, before they af- 
forded each other assistance ; and were apt to seekm foreign alliances 
that protection of which they were not certain at home. Thence in- 
terminable quarrels among themselves. Their general diets could 
rarely agree upon, and seldom execute, measures of public utility; 
and alfooueh the Reformation might aftetwards cbimge the nature of 
their civil aissensions, and purify their motives, it did not put an end 
to them ; and a lon^ succession of religious wars left the fi^eral bond 
more lax and inefficient than ever. 

^ The various governments of Switzerland had Overlooked tlio 
changes which time, and a variety of events to which they had bran 
strangers, had operated among thdr neighbours, and the alteration 
of manners and opinions among their own citizens or subjects them* 
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' An unin^rrujpted state of peace for ikidre than three bun* 
dred yearBi had left' them zn ignorance of their present strength, 
tirhich diey' ooQtiimed to estimate by the battles of me ^teenth cen- 
Cory* . Bi^ossed with paltry jealousies, and divided among them- 
aebrea^ih^ heeded not the awful warning of the French Revolution; 
{ttDd:n^6ct(ed to take advantage of the- six or seven years breathing 
timie allowed them, to compromise matters with the now principles, 
fancying they might be stopped at the customhouse on the frontiers. 
And even those hoards of public money, monuments of an antiquat- 
ed policy, wliich might so easily have b^n remitted atoay to England, 
to the United States, or to any other foreign country, out of the reach 
of invaders, were left to reward them. 

* The system of confederate republics united under a federal head 

has been defined, not unaptly, the feudal system applied to demo- 
cracy. The same broils, the same anarchy, the same loose deimnd- 
ence upon a coi^on head, to whom they render a sort of vain 
homage, but whom they rarely obey ; the same selfishness and want 
of pi£lic spirit. Buonaparte is r^orted to have said once, that a 
<< federal constitution made an indifferent sort of government for tlie 
people who lived under it; but, en rcoancht^ it answered' a very good 
purpose for the neighbours ofsthat people ! * 

* There is an active and vivifying principle in the division of the 
.dvilized world into independent states^ which would not exist if that 
world were all united under one head. Nations hold vj)^ as it were, 
the mirror 'to each other, and see abroad what would have escaped 
their notice at home. The Roman empire languishing in the solitude 
of its vastness, civilization as well as power expired at last, under the 
mere want of rivalry and emulation. One empire, vast and solitary, 
as that of Borne ever was, seems now destined to perpetuate civil in- 
fancy to the extremest old age, shnply because tlie rest of the world 
is tp its inhabi^nls as if it was notl China, divided into half a dozen 
empires, would not have remained thus stationary. But k may be 
goe^tloned, whether China, transformed into a vast ftzderal republic 
of senki-independent states, would have gained any thing bu,t the mu- 
^fcipal spirit of Europe, without its learning and its virtues. It does 
not appear that the Grisons, for instance, subdivided into sixty-three 
feder^ republics, are much better off than China in point of moral 
improvmnent* llie jBmail republics' of Greece fiomUied under a 
toose federal system, and maintained thiirir liberty by deeds df heroic 
valour, since equalled in Helvetia under the same system of govern- 

S nt. But iimpublics flourished moat ^hen the federal; bond 
united so strong, that, to use the expression of 

JPolybius, ndthmg'was wanting to the States of Pelopimnesus, but 
the same w:8lfe, fo make them one town. ” ' 11.544-^7.^ 

Wc have placed the titles., both of shp French' and the Eng- 
lish publications nt the head of this artiple,-rthe latb^r^ wo 
not. being a tra^a^n from 
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being originals from the hand of the author. We muit s^jrf 
however, that his French is much better than his EngUsb^aim 
that his English is not nearly so good now, as it was when be 
published his Tour in this country. It is less defective, how^ 
ever, in idiom or diction, than in the rythm and harmony of 
tlie composition, which has often a most exotic harshness, even 
where all the words and their immediate construction is suSiew 
ently correct. The English copy is also very inaccurately print- 
ed and pointed ; — and though we have corrected some of the 
grosser blunders in our extracts, we suspect that we have left 
enough to justify these observations. 


Art. II. 1. An Account of the Varioloid Epidemic which has 
latdy prevailed in EdinJbwrgh^ and other Parts (f Scotland / 
with Observations on the Identity of Chicken^PoSi with Modi>^ 
fed Small-^Pox: In a letter to Sir James M^Grigor^ Directory- 
General of the Army Medical Depwrtment^ ^c, <S*c. By John 
Thomson, M.D. F.R.8.E. Su^f^eon to the Forces, Honor- 
ary Member of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, 
Professor of Surgery to the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Regius Professor of Military Surgery in the TJnivcrsity, and 
Consulting Physician to the Edinburg New-Town Dis- 
pensary. Lonclon, l^ngman & Co. iBdinburgb, Brown. 

• . 1820 . 

2. Historical SketcA of the Opinions entertained hy Medical Men 
respecting the Varieties and the Secondary Occurrence of Small- 
pox i with Observations on the Nature and Extent of' the AV- 
cUrity afforded by Vaccination against Attacks of that Dk^ 
ease In a Letter to Sir James M^Grigor^ Director-General 
of the Army Medical Department^ 4*^. - By John Thomson, 
M* D. F. K. S. E. Sur^n to die Forces, Hcmoi^uy Mem- 
ber ^ the B^al Memcal Society cS Edinburgh, Regies 
Professor of Muilary.«Sui^e]^ in me Uldver^y and Con- 
sulting JPhysician to the Eduibuigh l^^ew^Town Dispensary. 
Dondon, llopginan & Co. Edinbprgl), : 1S22. 


V AcciNATxoN, we 1 ^ perfectly persuaded^ /fe 4 very great 


Hor so coihpetc a protectioh, as its early defender coifceived it 
to be. The p^^oqf of this has been admitted witB great relac>* 
taitce;' bat it has unli^rflinately become too strong mr denial or 
reskbuice. The firil»^tiwers giv^ to the instanceii of faHure^ 
'with the Briends of vaccinatiofi were pressi^, were, mther 
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diat ibe disease which had occurred after vaccuoation was chic- 
koB-peK* and not amall-pox; or that the process of vacdnation 
had been unskiUhliy or imperlecUy conducted ; or that it was 
one of those irery rare cases which occurred in the times of 
inoenhrtion, and ftom which vaccination itself did not pretend 
to be wholly exempt. In the Rq)ort of the Vaccine Pock In- 
stitution for 180S, the Reporters observe — 

* R may be useful to notice, that we have been alarmed two or 
three times with the intelligence of die small-poX occurring several 
weeks or months after our patients had undergone the cow-pox. We 
Aouj^t it our duty to visit and examine these patients, and also to 
inquire into their histoiy among their attendants, and by diese means 
We obtwned the completest satisfaction, that the pretended small-pox 
was generally the chicken-pox . ' — Historical Sketbh, pp. 161, 162. 

Tlie following Is an abstract of their Report ftrr 1817. 

* The continued investigation of the Jvalwts of vaccination which 

have taken place here, lead also to conclusions similar to those of 
the Directors of the Dublin Institution ; and it has been found, tjiat 
almost all the ^tibjeets of these cases have been vaccinated by me- 
thods less than those which Imve been adopted and inculcat- 

ed by the Establishment, the great success of the practice of which, 
Hoce its foundation in 1808, is the strongest inducement for the plan 
being generally followed. For which reason, the Board printed a 
new am correct edition of their instructions, which contain the 
practice of the Establishment; and they are now distributing the 
copies »atuitou8ly over the whole empire. Should these be accu- 
rately followed, and every persm vaccinated be thoroughly infected 
with the regnlar vaccine, the Board are fully convinced that failures 
would become so rare, as hanOy to merit the pubUe attention. 
Historical Sketch, pp. 246, 247. 

In 1819, the l^rd admit that the testimonies of smue of 
tbeir correspondents in the countiy have been unfavourable; 
that g*va/ numhers of persons who bad been vaccinated, have 
been subsequent^ seized with a disease presenting all the essen- 
tial diaraeters of smidl-pox ; but that, m the great majority of 
such cases, the disease has bedn of short duration, aaa unat- 
tended by symptoms of danger : Uiot add, however, that, in 
several of these cases, the malady has brnn proknqpd to its 
quinary period ; and that in eight, it has pro^ ftiw, Thw 
si(u ocHitiaue^ however, to refer these cases to ijapavfect vacci- 
nation; and they recommend that two punotutes ^ould be 
made in.each arm, and the greatest care ween that ^ veridcs 
run their ftdl'and destbed career. In 1880, tWe fs tbe bt* 
lowing mehuhehflly admission. * 

* It is true tint in have Kceived accounts ftens diifomtt'patts of 
the country, of noUerous cases of small'qiox having eehaiired idker 
vacdnation ; and we cannot dovjht that the pre|udi^ of the peejib 
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dgainst this preventive expedient are assignable (aad ttOt idtegedier 
unreasonabiy, perhaps,) to this cause. iThese cases the Boai^ liaa 
been industriously employed in investigating ; and thouj^ It appeaxa 
that many of them rest only on hearsay evidence, and that tMbeta 
seem to have undergone the vaccine process imperfectly, some years 
since, when it was less well understood, and practised less skilfully 
than it ought to be ; yet, after every reasonable deduction, we are 
compelled to allow, that too many still remain on undeniable proof» 
to leave any doubt that the pretensions of vaccination to the merit 
of a perfect and exclusive security in all cases against small*pox^ 
were admitted at first rather too unreservedly. *^Historkal Skekhf 
p. 273. 

And then they proceed to talk of the cmtrfAli^ power of 
vaccination, insteaa of its protecting power. The fact in short 
is, that, within these six or seven years, the smidhpox has bro- 
ken out in many parts of Great Britain in an epiaemic shape, 
and nearly annihilated the pretensions of cow-pox as an abeo^ 
lute security against the disorder. 

In 1818*^19, there broke out a violent epidemical smalUpox 
in Edinburgh and its neighbourhood. Of this epidemic, Dr 
Thomson saw 836 cases. Of this number, 281 had neither 
passed through small-pox nor vaccination ; and of these more 
than one in four died. Dr Thomson saw, in this epidemic, 41 
cases of persons who had passed through small-pox ; and had 
an accurate account of SO others of the same sort. Of these 
71 patients, diree only died, giving a proportion of one in 
fwentp-three. Of the 484 vaccinated individuals affected with 
this epidemic, onh/ one died — 

— < a result which, to me, * says Dr Thomspn, * appears truly astor 
pishing, when I refill on the general severity of the eruptive fever, 
pn the great diversities in the state of health, and in the cc^titu- 
tional tendencies of the individuals attacked by it, and 6ti me cir- 
cutostances, often so very unfavourable to recovOfy, in which many 
of these individuals have been placed. 

* It has been impossible to see die genetSA mildhess of thh vario* 
loid epidemic in those who had undergone the process of vaednatioh, 
and the severity, malignity, and fetalily of the Oame disease in the 
linvaCcinated, net to be convinced of the graaft and iMutary 
powers of Gpw.pook in modifying emall^pw, in those who were af- 
terwards aftemd >rith thki diseoe. Proofe cannot be itaagmed more 
ponvincing and satiafeptory of the efecaoy of the practice of vaccie- 
patH^ am of dm incfdcidable benefits bestowed upon mankind by 
its diseoverer, dun thoee I have had the pfeitsfire of witnessing. It 
has been v^ agreeable also to observe, that the terrors at fitst ex- 
ited by the ooourrenoe of this varioloid epidemic, in the family of 
who had undergone cow^fpook inocplatiofi, have graduailjr given 
tvay in die progress of the oiaease; that the comparison of 
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malii'fmi IulSyie^ modified and unmodified forms, has often farced 
a convietiim of ibe advantages of cow-pock inoculation upon the 
mbdS even of most ignorant and prejudiced, and induced them 
to seek, protection for themselves and their ofl^ring in a practice 
which th^ had formerly neglected or despised. * pp. 

Among the unprotected, either by inoculation or vaccina* 
tion, the epidemic exhibited in its progress all the varieties of 
small-pox, from the mildest to tb^ most malignant form. < The 
^ mildest form in which it occurred ’ (says Dr Thomson), ‘ as 
^ well as the most , malignant, were those of strictly vesicular 
* ernptions, in which scarcely a particle of purulent matter was 
^ to be observed from the commencement to the termination. * 
Xt is well known th^t the mortality of variolous epidemics has, 
in particular years, not amounted to more than 1 in 50 ; wliere- 
as the mortality of this epidemic among the unprotected was 1 
in 4. 

Where the disease occurred in individuals who had gone 
through natural or inoculated small-pox, the interval between 
the two attacks varied from ten days to thirty years. The erup- 
tive fever in the greater number was severe, but in some cases 
so mild as to be scarcely perceptible. The eruption sometimes 
resembled chicken-pox, either in its pustular or vesicular form ; 
in others it resembled that of distinct smali-pox ; in a third 
class, small-pox of the confluent kind. 

In this epidemic, the class of patients which excited the 
greatest curiosity was, of course, that which had passed through 
the process of vaccination ; and as tha^^ocess was recurred to 
from tlie general alarm in families tfi^bre small-pox was pre- 
vailing, repeated opportunities occurred of observing the co-ex- 
istence of these two disorders in the same individual, and 
^wonderful p(ywer which the cem^pox appeared to possess of 
gating the sever^p of small-pox^ or even sometimes^ in the midst ^ 
general contagion^ of preventing it altogether. Instances, ^ 
course occurred whbre the vaccinated individual had beeit so 
long (previously to the operation) exposed to t^e virus of smfiU*> 
pox, that the vaccine matter lost its cou^olling {wrer. In a 
great proportion of cases in this class, the erupdve fever was 
severe, and frequently mistaken, at its commencement, for ty- 

R hiui;|||n many cases, howevm:, it was s& slight as to be scarCe- 
j perSQ>tihle; and, evai when abvere, ceased suddenly .on the 
api^araBce of the eruption, so that it was seldom necessary iok 
patients to remain in bed daring the proj^ess of the 
111 a few individuals, the fever was not followed hy any ^1^ 
tion. In some of the severer Cases; a considerable degim hf 
secondary fever occurred^ accompanied t>y svfetiin^ <4 
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increased inflammation of the internal fauces, boarlenes^ wnd 
ptyalisin ; but these symptoms were almost alwaya of short du* * 
ration, and left the patient in a degree of health and vigour 
very different from that of those who had passed through erup*- 
tious equally copious, of natural ^joherent small-pox. One in- 
jrtance occurred of a vaccinated person who had the varioloid 
disease for the third lime. In above forty .of the vaccinated, 
it had occurred for the second time, after intervals^ varying 
from a few days to several years. In some of these cases, it ex- 
hibited, in the first attack, the appearance of chicken-pox, and 
in the second, that of small-pox, and vice versa. In some, both 
attacks resembled chickcn-pox ; in others, both resembled 
small- pox. Of the vaccinated, as before stated^ one only died 
out of 484% In this disease, nothing occurred to warrant the 
supposition that the modifying powers of vaccination are we&- 
cned by time. On the contrary, the epidibmic was observed to 
attack those chiefly who were under ten years Of ; so that 
increasing years appeared rather to lessen, than increase the 
susceptibility of small-pox contagion. * ' 

^ It is not easy to conceive * (says Dr Thomson) * that the effi- 
cacy of cow-pock inoculation, in protecting against the attacks and 
the-dangers*of small- p<ix, is likely ever to.be subjected to a severer 
trial than that which it has, experienced in the almost universd pre- 
valence of the late very malignant epidemic. From the best i^or- 
mation I have been able to procure, the deaths from natural small-pox 
ii} this epidemic has in general varied from one in three to one in five 
— a degree of fatality from, small-pox which has .been but seldoni 
observed to occur, .and which has not, so far as I have been able to 
learn, any where taken place since the introduction of vaccinatioii. 
It is to the severity of this epidemic, 1 am convinced, that we, ought 
to attribute the greatness of the number of the vaccinated who have 
been attacked by it, and not to any deterioration in the qualities of 
the cow-pock virus, or to any defects in the manner in which it has 
been employed^ Had a variolous constitution of the atmosphere, si- 
milar to that which we have lately experience, existed at the tinne 
Dr Jenner brought forward his discovery, it niay be doubted whether 
it ever could have obbiined the eonfidence of the public. It is to 
the severity idso of the epidemic,/! conedlye, that we must attribute 
the very great nm^ber ^f acknowledged 'Cases of secondary small- 
pox which have occswSm during its progress-*-a natxibmr < certainly 
smich greater than is recorded have occurred during, any former 
smalbpoK epdemsio. The modifying effects of primary on secondary 
sm,all«ippx, which 1 have had occasion to observe,, leadrmo tu believe, 
f& bad the late epidemip been of a milder character, tije secondary 
Mw-pox occurring in it would have exhibited more of a viwieelloid, 
lOsdle^o. of a yAric^^idraracster^ than they have donOf pro- 



babllity WoMd not haveWn recognised either by mpdf or by othm 
as c^s of irooiMtary small-pox. The same remark ia, I conceive, 
if possible, sM more applicable to the cases of small«pox which have 
occurred after vaccination ; for who, among the ftiends of tiliis prac^ 
lice, would 'ever have allowed aay varioloid erupticm to 1^ small-pox, 
to which be could have assigned any of the multifariouav^ibutes of 
chicken-pox ? *—Jlistorknl Sketchy pp» 394-96. , "f - ' 

In 1820, Mr CJiross published * ’ A Description of the Vario^ 

^ lous Epidemic which occurred iti Norwich in the Year 1819, 

* and de$tr(^ed Jke hmdred and thiriy indmduak ; With ah 
^ Estimate of the Protection afforded by Vaccination; and ^ 

* Review of past and present Opinions upon Chicken-pox and 

* modified Small-pox. The epidemic w^s introduced into 
that city in the end of the year 1818, ai^ appears, from Mr 
Cross’s description, to have produced amon^ tlic vaccinated, 
vnvaccinated, and those who hkd previously had the small- pox, 
effects in every respect similar to those described in Dr Tliom* 
son’s epidemic. It is quite clear from these, and similar histo- 
ries referred to by Dr Thomson, that where small-pox prevails 
epidemically, and with severity, vaccination cannot be depend- 
ed upon as a preservative against its attacks ; that such an im- 
munity is not conferred by uie natural small- pox, or by inocu- 
lation ; but that all who have gone through this disorder in any 
of these forms, and particularly the young, arc, when the dis- 
order is very malignant and very general, liable to be reinfect- 
ed. But it appears also, in such cases (tbougb it does not pve^ 
vent the disoroel^}, that vaccination moderates it, and renders 
it comparatively harmless wd insignificant; and that, though 
stript of those very high pretebidons with which it first came 
into the world, it is stm one of the most valuable presents which 
Science ever made to mankind. 

^ The disappointment I felt, in common with others, in being 
forced to believe that vaccination, in whatever manner it may be per<^ 
formed, is not in all circumstances an abablut^, or even a general 
preventive of sniall-pox, has been in' fome iheasure compensated for, 
oy the increasing conviction 1 have r^eived of the won^rful powOr 
which *this process possesses of modifying the phenomena, and se- 
miring ag^uDst the dangers of small-pox ; and 1 cannot but believe, 
the Mine gteti^iag conviction must aWistibly ^ice Itvrif upon ' 
‘ the minds of every individual viio may have an opponui^ty ofaM 
Mcving ^ remukaUe diffidences that exist m the mniearancefi .and 
fatality cf pa(i|U!V enidhpox, and of small-pox n^odined 1^ 

The resolte^ my dbsmation of this modifying po^p^^^JW 
led me.to i^rd yanmnatuin as being- as .perfect. $8 H 
render^* virh^.b,ara the diaiac^ma.on^nally.^dimm%)diQr Dr 
and this ,coBviisd<m tijd.. 
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any of which die publip are yet in poi^essiony shall bp addupe4 of 
the existence of spurious vaccine vesicles,, of the deterioration, of, 
cow-pock virus^ and of the superiority of one mode of vaccination 
over another, ‘^jypof/ieses whidi have been successively resorted to, 
m order to account for the occurrence of fiiia)l*pox after vaccina- 
tion* liiavo not been able to discover, ijfter die most minute. atten-. 
tton, that any difference of effect whatever , in the modifying power 
of vaccinadon has depended upon the skill of operator, or upon 
his peculiar mode of performing the operation. Indeed, I have often 
had occasion to see the small-pox mild in children who had been vac- 
cinated by dieir parents, and severe in those who bad been conduct- 
ed through this process by the highest authothies in vaccination. — 
Historical Sketchy pp. S97, 398. 

During the prevalence of the varioloid epidemic, Dr Thom- 
son had great occasion to ddubt whether or not the chicken-pox 
and the smali-poic were sieparate diseases; hnd his doubt has 
ended in a strong conviction that they both originate from otic 
common contagion, and that chicken-pox is nothing more than 
a variety of smali-mx. 

This conjecture Dr Tliomabn finds M. Geoffroy to have made 
in his Memoires de la Soci6t6 Royale Medecine, for 1777. 

« A child, ’ says M. Geoffroy, * was attacked with chicken-pox 
(petite verole volante), which terminated in the space of fbur days 
without pitting. A few days aftmrards, his eldest sister, about 
eight years old, and who had been constantly with her brother, was 
seized with the same disease, which latterly became a very abundant 
£rue small-pox, but distinct, possessing ail the characters, running 
through all the stages, atid followed by boils, as is but too frequently 
the case after smaU-pox-’— ^ A. similar fact,’ be adds,. ‘ if it fire-* 
quently took plafie^ would prove that the chicken-pox and the small- 
pox are not of so dl&rent a nature as is commonly believed, but 
that the one^ is perhaps merely a diminutive of the other. * — Histo» 
rical SietcAf p. 12L— ^And Ring observes,^^ that the simihihity 
of ^e two disorders have caused them to hp mUiaken for eqcb other 
by the physicians in EMrope* pi ^ ^ 

Dr Batemisn of Xopdon . appears also to admit t)ie common 
origin of sms^-'pox ap4 <iKicKen-pox; andjpfr Hen^^rsou, who 
had an opportuni^ of witnessing a varioloid epidegiic at Peirtb^ 
is of the same opthiom {Vuriol* Epidem, p* 271^) M^y other 
testimonies in «al|»|iort^ this opiiubii are quoted by Dr Thom- 
son* ' 

* In die whieh meiwiled. at Edinbarah, the ^sra’dei' 

among .the TaeciAated and the inticalated -mtBilHiied man;^ of 
thi^-«p{)earanoM whidi have tc^aidet^^a characteristic 
c^d^ickeA^pex ; but tlten these eases occurred hi the midst^of 
cases cond^diii and o^nmit sraaSi'pox. Tb^ could often 
tie dKsdficdy tracdl to smaU-iiox infecdota ; and th^ gtt«e lise 
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to small^pox in all the various forms of that disease. In the 
same bouse» the same room, nay, in the same bed, we^f^patients 
infected by a cofninoii origin, which could be trac^ Vith the 
utmost exactness; the one exhibiting ail the appearances of 
chicken-pox, the second with mild smali-pox, an4 ihe third 
with smmhpox of the most malignant kind : and yi^: it is con*- 
tended, that the chicken-pox is something essentiklljr different 
from the small-pox. This is much the some as to Say, that 
three men who had got drunk out of the same cask, were af- 
fected with various, complaints, and from different causes, be- 
cause one was a little drunk, the second very drunk, and the 
third roaring arid raving with ebriety- 

* Iri a house in the Canongate, where a diild was dying of the 
most malignant small-pox, an infant had a scanty eruption of pure 
transparent vesicles, surrounded with superficial erythema, which 
came out without much fever, and faded into thin scales by the fifth 
day, without becoming pustular. • In the CausCwayside a child, of 
name of Hardy, had a scanty eruption of transparent superficial 
vesicles, which became milky, and crusted by the fifth and sixth 
days, without becoming pustular, except under some of the crusts ; 
and in the sanrle room there was a boy with the crusts separating 
from his body, after a severe attack of confluent malignant small- 
pox, and another in whom distinct small-pox were going through 
their course in a regular manner. In Blackfriars Wynd, a child 
had an eruption of pure vesicles, which became somewhat milky, but 
shrivelled and scabbed by the fifth day ; while, in the adjoining room, 
another child went through a distinct small-pox, which, though Ut 
first vesicular, became pustular, and stood out for eight days.’ — 
VarioL Epidcm. pp. 291/292. 

The following case is still stronger, and seems to us almost 
irresistible. It is contained in an extract of a letter from Mr 
John Malloch to Dr Thomson. 

' No case of small-pox had occurred In this town for nine years 
till last winter, when an idle boy, who was Jri the habit of wandering 
about the country, frequenting markets, fkc. happened to be at a 
house where some of the inmates were said to be ill of small-pox. 
He himself had been vaccinated some years before. On his return 
liome, he was seized with febrile lymptoms, and confined for two or 
three d|^ys to bdy|||rbeii an eruption, to chicken-pox, made 

its appearance. ^Pnmediately the fever s^ped, and in a few days 
more left his bed, and attended, a cuttle market, half aUitile’s dis- 
tance fr^m the to^m, without experiencing any bad consequences* . 
About a wee^ afterwards, one of his master’s children was taken i}l, 
and went through tl)e regular stages of small- pox in a mild tnimpietr 
thqpi a second similarly; a tJifrd*sal&red in a very alaraitag uegriee 
fjrpih btidflubnt kind ; a fourth one rather worse Uiau; the two 
and the youngest, of eight months old, had what, if the othelr^ 
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cases had not occurred^ I would^ .without hesitation, haye called 
chicken-jmx ; for there was little or am fever, the pustules were idlled 
with a watery fluid, which was not converted into the purulent ap- 
pearance of small-pox. None of these children had undergone vac<*i 
cination. ” ^—Variol. Epidem*, pp. 278, 27^. 

If th^se disorders are not of common otigioi then two epi- 
demics were prevalent in Edinburgh at the sa^e timei and the 
same patients ought to have been infected with both ; but this 
was not observed to be the case either there or elsewhere; for, 
out of 155 patients who had passed through the small-pox, not 
one, says Dr Thomson, has been subsequently attacked by the 
vesicular disease. But if there were two epidemics at the same 
time, and persons were not aifected with both epidemics toge- 
ther, or consecutively, then those epidemics were mutually gua- 
rantees against each other. Small-pox, then, is a guarantee 
against chicken-pox, and chicken-pox against small-pox, which 
has not yet been asserted by physicians, and is contrary to the 
fact. The boy sleeping witn-his varicellous brother would be-* 
come varicellous. The small-pox, with common appearances, 
would never produce varicellous appearances, — which is also con- 
ti-aiy to the fact. If, then, there have been two coexistent epide- 
mics in Edinburgh, they have adjusted their mutual pretensions 
in a much more amicable manner than any two coexistent phy- 
sicians who were watching their progress. The disease enters 
the fiat perhaps in a varioloid form ; the eldest of the fourteen 
chjldrcn who inhabit it is seized with what is commonly called 
chicken-pox ; but this second epidemic, unwilling to grasp at 
too much, leaves the next boy to the small-pox ; indulges that 
disorder with a third and fourth gratification, then resumes its 
rights on the fifth and sixth child, till both, tired with Scotch 
fecundity, give up the remaining members of the family to the' 
confluent and malignant branches of the disease. To suppose 
this the same disorder produced by the same contagion, and 
modified by the particular constitution of the patients, some- 
times so trifling as scarcely to be called disease, . at other times 
rapidly hurrying its victim to a loathsome death ; — ^to suppose 
this is to make a supposition consonant to fact and to reason;' 
but to mistake a jdiflere^e of intensity for a difference of genus, 
is to defeat the great '^ject of scientific classification^ and to 
multiply distinctions which do not differ. There are innumer- 
able disorders, of which the slightest cases differ from the worst' 
cases as much ai^ any two generically different coihplainU can 
do froth each other. 

Much has been written upon Pus and Pimples;— many vo- 
lumes ha.ve been employed upon Eruptions; — there are. .^lios 
on Scab^ If any man h#is a breaking out on his no$e, he may 
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be sure to find it in a book. If it is not in page teni it is in 
page tvrenty. No phlegmonous variety is unpmiitinl, ^nprint* 
ed, or past over in silence by the doctors. In fljnte, however, 
of the extreme accura^ with which chicken*pox and amoli»*pox 
have been described, Dr Thomson contends tbat^ ih practice, 
no such distinction can be adhered to. 

^ Prepared, as I conceived myself in some measuns to have been, 
for the observation of such a malady as the present, bjr ibe^itudy of 
cutaneous affections, and by a strict attention, for a long period, to 
the diagnostic symptoms of eruptive diseases, it has often to 
me a source of mortification to find, that 1 was not able to perceive 
in individual varioloid cases tiiose peculiar marks or characters by 
which many of my professional brethren have been enabled to satis- 
fy themselves of a^diderence in the phenomena of chicken-pox and 
modified small-pox. Indeed, while I continued to believe in the se- 
parate and independent existence of chicken-pox, I had been repeat- 
edly informed, that cases which I was convinced, from the symp- 
toms, were cases of chicken-pox, were not chicken-pox, but cases of 
modified small-pox ; and since 1 have begun to doubt of the inde- 
pendent existence of chicken-pox, I have as often been informed, 
that the cases which I considered to be cases of modified small-pox, 
were not such, but cases of chicken-pox. I have used every means 
in my power to acquire the information that would enable me to 

r iess, even with tolerable certainty, at a distinction which 1 am told 
made with little difficulty by others, but all to no purpoasc ; for I 
am at this moment as far from being able to distinguish modified 
small-pox from the eruptions which 1 have been accustomed, (or 
tlurty years, to consider as chicken- pox, as 1 was when I first began 
to observe the present varioloid disease. ' — Variola Epidem^j^. 56-57. 

It appears fjhom the Historical Researches of Dr Thomson, 
that, notwithstanding th^minion that chickeii-pox and small- 
pox arc different, no s$|flp;tory proof is to be found in our 
medical records of thcir^PIr having prevailed separately ; but, 
on the contrary, there are many proofs that all the varic** 
ties of the genuine, as well as the spurious small-pox, have in 
the same epidemic come in and gone out together, in the same 
manner as they have been observed to do during the period of 
vaccination. 

The idea, that chicken-pox arises from a different conta'< 
gion from that which produces small-pdftc, was embodied into a 
r^lar doctrine by Dr Heberden, m 1767. His arguments 
were, that chicken-pox atucks those who have passed through 
smatlTpoS;, and vice versa ; and that the mode of attack, appear* 
aneef progress and termination, were different; and that neither 
of these diseases ever attack the same person a second time. This 
last supposition we now know to be untrue; and every pheno* 
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menon cf tlie disorders admit of a much clearer and plainer 
solution^ ^ the supposition that they are both difiereat modi- 
fications of the same contagion. Previous to the time of Dr 
Heberden, indeed, this was the common opinion respecting 
these diseases. They were supposed to be varieties of the 
same com^aint, usually accompanying each other in their pro«> 
gress and ; though sometimes the one and some- 

times die Otwr is reported to have been .first observed. 

Gandoger de Foigny, and many other writers on Chicken- 
pox, attempt to give a very accurate diagnosis between chicken- 
pox and small-pox; but, if an accurate diagnosis could be 
given, it still would not prove the two disorders to be es- 
sentially different; but only, that the same di^ase was modi- 
fied by some of these innumerable circumi^tances which ex- 
asperate or mitigate the infirmities' of the human body. It 
should excite no surprise, that diseases so different as chickpn- 
pox and small pox are said to be, should proceed from one 
common origin, wdien we know for certain that it is quite un- 
important from what sort of small-pox the inoculating matter 
is taken. Mild small-pox matter may produce the confluent 
small- pox; and matter taken from a confluent case mar pro- 
duce the mildest small -pox. The disease seems to depend 
much more upon the body that receives, tlian the body which 
communicates it. 

* I knew one-aud-twenty persons ^ inoculated the same day with 
.matter talcen from one who had a confluent small-pox, and died of, 
itT; yet these, notwithstanding, all had it in as favourable a way as 
could be wished for ; and 1 have inoculated many more with matter 
of the malignant kind, without any manner of ill efiect. ’ — Historical 
S/cctckf p. ^0. 

Mr Bryce, evidently a sensible and judicious man, observes, 
in his communication to Dr Thomson, that the varicellous dis- 
order does not prevent tlie regular progress of the cow- pock. 
But is Mr Bryce prepared to contend, that the small-pox is the 
same antidote against the cow-pox that the cow-pox is against 
the small-pox ? And if not, how is the common origin of chicken- 
pox and small- pox disproved by the admission of his fact? 
Even if it were otherwise, is it absurd to suppose, that small- 
pox, in one state and^ in one de^ee of intensity, 'may efiect 
changes in the body, and produce effects which, in another 
state, a^d under a less degree of intensity, it is not able to do ? 
— ^that it may prevent cow-pox, when in its pustulas, altfiough it 
cannot do so in Us vesicular state Does any body doub^ that 
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♦ Dr Frewen’s £ssay on InofCulation, 1749. 
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true viiriolous virus mAy be so diluted or so putrified« that it will 
produce no infection , at all^ or an infection complete dififering 
from smsll«pox in its orthodox form ? If a steady diagnosis 
can be made between chicken-pox and secondary small-pox; if 
the characteristics of the first of these disorders are so clear and 
plain, let the following questions be answered : Are the ve- 
sicles preceded or not preceded by papulse? What is the oc- 
currence, degree, and duration of the eruptive fever? At what 
period do the vesicles appear to shrivel and burst ? Do the ve- 
sicles ever become pustular ? If pustular, can they be distin- 
guished from modified small- pox and natural small-pox ? How 
long do they continue fluid without scabbing ? How long is it 
before the scabs fall off? Do they leave behind them hills or 
lioles ? All these questions are answered by Dr Heberden, Mr 
Bryce, Dr Alison, and Dr Abercrombie; but, unfortunatcl}^, 
their answers do not agree. 

* These are the material points and reasonings in Dr Thom- 
son's books, written diffusely, but with that sense, diligence and 
penetration, which have carried him to his present medical emi- 
nence. It is probable from them that, in strong variolous epide- 
mics, cow-pox is not a preservative to be depended upon a- 
gainst the small-pox ; but it is equally true, that it renders that 
disease . comparatively harmless and insignificant. The dillc- 
rence between Dr Thomson and bis antagonists upon other 
points seems to be one rather of reasoning than practice ; but it 
appears to us that he is most probably right. If a disease comes 
into an house in the shape of A, and breaks out in one case in 
the shape of B, and in another in the shape of C ; or if it 
comes in the shape of B, and produces A and C; or if C 
will produce the other two letters, then it seems agreeable to 
common sense to suppose, that A, B, and C, are not separate 
disorders, but modifications of the same disorder. This proba- 
bility is confirmed, if the same patient has neither the three 
disorders at once, nor one after the other. It is still more con- 
firmed, if these diseases, in some cases separate and distinct^ are 
in others so blended, that it is extremely difficuU (if not impos- 
sible) to determine to which class th^ belong. 

It is always wise to extract good from evil, when it is practi- 
cable so to do. The late varioloid epidemics have put an end 
for ever to that laborious, though unintentional, distortion of 
trul^ by which all cases of secondary small-pox were either de<- 
ter mined to *be chicken-pox, or referred, to imperfect vaccina- 
tion*. If the disorder had been more mild in this last 
tlie sme explanation would have sufficed. When a yarioloua 
epidemic shall again occur of a milder description, it is probable 
C 
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that the Taccihated will be more protected from its attacks, atid 
that secondary small-pox Will reassume that milder and varicel- 
Jous variety of the complaint, which Dr Thomson appears to 
have degraded from the dignity of a ‘separate disease to the rank 
and file of small-pox complaints. We are far, however, from 
thinking the point definitively settled; but we incline much 
more to the reasoning of Dr Thomson than to that of his op- 
ponents. The dispute is conducted on both sides with mutual 
respect, and just as we expected it would be conducted by the 
learned, honourable, and respectable men * whose names appear 
in the controversy. 


Aiit. III. Bmcebridge Hall ; or^ The Humorists* By Geo f- 
FKLY Cbayov, Gent. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 800. Murrays 
London. 

have received so much pleasure from this book, that we 
think ourselves bound in gratitude, as well as justice, to 
make a public acknowledgment of it, — and seek to repay, by a 
little kind notice, the great obligations we shall ever feel to the 
author. These amiable sentiments, however, we fear, will 
scarcely furnish us with materials for an interesting article; — and 
we suspect we have not much else to say, that has not al- 
ready occurred to most of our readers — or, indeed, been said 
by ourselves with reference to his former publication* For no- 
thing in the world can be so complete as the identity of the au- 
thor in these two productions — identity not of style merely and 
character, but of merit also, both in kind and degree, and in 
the sort and extent of popularity which that merit has created 
— not merely the same good sense and the same good humour, 
directed to the same good ends, and with th^ same happy se- 
lection and limited variety, but the same proportion oi things 
Uiat scem scarcely to depend on the individual — the same luck^ 
as well os the same labour, and an equal share of felicities to 
enhance the fair returns of judicious industry. There are few 
things, we imagine, so rare as thif sustained level of excel- 
lence in the works of a popular writer— or, at least, if it does 
exist now and theti in return natma^ there is scarcely any thing 
that is so. seldom allowed. When an author has once gained a 

* We were particularly pleased with a very sensible, weil-wrttien 
letter by Dr Abercrombie. We do not agree with the reining, 
biit we were struck with ito clearness, coacbeness, and sense. 

Y2 
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large ^liareof public attention, — when his name is once up a- 
mong a herd of idle readers, they can never be brought to be- 
lieve that one who has risen so far can ever remain stationary.. 
He must either rise farther, or begin immediately to descend ; so 
that, when he ventures before these intoxicated judges with a new 
work, it is always discovered, either that he has in6nitely sur- 
passed himself^ or, in the far greater number of cases, that there Is 
a sad falling oIF, and that he ]$ hastening to the end of his career. 
Tn this way it may in general be presumed, that an author who 
Is admitted by the public not to have fallen off* in a second work, 
has in reality improved upon his first, and has truly deserved a 
higher place, by merely maintaining that which he had formerly 
earned. We would not have Mr Crayon, however, plume him- 
self too much upon this sage observation ; for though ttr, and 
other great lights of public jiulgment, have decided that his 
former level has been maintained in this work with the most 
marvellous precision, we must whisper in his ear that the mil- 
lion arc not exactly of that opinion ; and that the common buz 
among the idle and impatient critics of the drawingroom is, 
that, in comparison with the Sketch Book, it is rather mono- 
tonous and languid ; that there is too little variety of charac- 
ters for two thick volumes; and that the said few characters 
come on so ollcn, and stay so long, that the gentlest reader at 
last detects himself in rejoicing at being done with them. The 
premises of this entbymem we do not much dispute; but the 
conclusion, for all that, is WToiig: For, in spite of these defects, 
Bracebridge Hall is quite as good as the Sketch Book ; and 
Mr C. may lake comfort, — if he is humble enough to be com- 
forted with such an assurance — ^and trust to us, that it will be 
quite as popular, and that he still holds his own with the effi- 
cient body of his^ English readers. 

The great charm and peculiarity of his work consists now, 
as on former occasions, iri the sin^ar sweetness ol*. the com- 
position, and the mildness of the sentiments, — sicklied over 
perhaps a little, now add dien, with that cloying heaviness 
into which unvaried sweetness is so apt to subside. The ^tbm 
and melody of the sentences is certainly excessive : As it not 
only gives an air of ihannclrism from its uniformity, but raises 
too strong an impression of the labour that must have been 
bestowed, and the inmortance which must have been attach- 
ed to ihat i^hicb is, after all, but a secondary attribute to good 
writing. It is very ill-natured in us, however, to object to 
what has given us so much pleasure; for we happen to be 
very intense end sensitive admirers of those soft baronies 
of studied speech in which this author is so apt to indulge 
himself; and have caught ourselves, oftener than we shall con- 
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fess, neglecting his excellent matter, to lap ourselves in the 
liquid music of his periods — anti letting ourselves float passively 
down the mellow fails and windings of his soft-flowing sentences, 
with a delight not inferior to that which we derive frern fine 
versification. 

We should reproach ourselves still more^ however, and with 
better reason, if we were to persist in the objection which we 
were at first inclined to make to the extraordinary kindliness 
and disarming gentleness of all this author’s views and sug- 
gestions ; and we only refer to it now, for the purpose of an- 
swering and discrediting it, wkh any of our readers to whom 
also it may happen to have occurred. 

It first struck us as an objection to the author’s courage and 
sincerity. It was quite unnatural, we said to ourselves, for any 
body to be always on such very amiable terms with his fellow'- 
crcaturcs; and this air of eternal philanthrophy was nothing 
but a pretence, put on to bring’himself into favour ; and then we 
proceeded to assimilate him to those silken parasites who are in 
raptures with every body they meet, and ingratiate themselves 
in general society by an unmanly suppression of all honest 
indignation, and a timid avoidance of all subjects of disagree- 
ment. Upon due consideration, however, we are now satisfied 
that this was an unjust and unworthy interpretatiop. An au- 
thor who comes deliberately before the public with certain se- 
lect monologues of doctrine and discussion, is not at all in the 
condition of a man in common society, on whom various over- 
tures of baseness and folly are dally obtruded, and to whose 
sense and honour appeals are perpetually made, which must be 
manfully answered, as honour and conscience suggest. The 
author, on the other hand, has no questions to answer, and no 
society to select : his professed object is to instruct and improve 
the world — and his real one, if he is tolerably honest, is nothing 
w^orse than to promote his own fame and fortune by succeeding in 
what he professes. Now, there are but two ways that we have 
ever heard of by which men may be improved — cither bv culti- 
vating and encouraging their amiable phipensities, or by shaming 
and frightening them out of those that are vicious; and there can 
be but^iitUe dopbt, we should imagine, which of* ibe two offices 
is the highest most eligible — since the one is left in a great 
measure to Hell and the bangmrm, — and for the other^ we are 
taught chiefly tb look to Heaven, and all that is<ingeilc upon 
earln. The most jierfoct moral discipline would be tliat^ no d^bt, 
in which both were combined ; but one is generally as tXktith as 
human energy is equal to ; and, in fact, they have commonly 
bclen divided in practice, without surmise of blame. And truly, 

men have been b^cd as public benefactors, merely for having 
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beat tyrants into moderation, or coxcombs into good manners, 
we must be permitted to think, that one whose vocation is dif- 
ferent may be allowed to have deserved well of his kind, al- 
though he should have confined his efforts to teaching them 
mutual charity and forbearance, and only sought to repress 
their evil passions, by strengthening the springs and enlarging 
the sphere of those that are generous and. kindly. 

Tne objection in this general form, therefore, we soon found 
could not be maintained -but, as we still felt a little secret 
spite lingering within us at our author’s universal affability, we 
set about questioning ourselves pnore strictly as to its true na- 
ture and tendency ; and think we at last succeeded in tracing it 
to ah eager desire to see so powerful a pen and such great po- 
pularity employed in demolishing those errors and abuses to 
which we had been accustomed to refer most of the unhappi- 
ness of our country. Though we love his gentleness and urba- 
nity, on tlie whol^, we should have been very well pleased to 
sec him rude and surly to our particular opponents ; and could 
not but think it showed a want of spirit and discrimination 
that he did not mark his sense of their demerits, by making 
them an exception to his general system of toleration and 
indulgence. Being Whigs ourselves, for example, we could 
pot but take it a little amiss, that one born and bred a re- 
publican, land writing, lai'gcly on the present condition of 
England, should make so Tittle distinction between that party 
and its opponents — and should even choose to attach himself io 
A Tory family, as the proper type and emblem of the old Eng- 
lish cb^hacter. Nor could we well acquit him of being ‘ pi- 
geon-livered—- and lacking gall, ’ when we found that nothing 
could provoke him to give a palpable bit to the Ministry, or 
even to employ his pure and powerful ^eloquence in reproving 
the shameful scurrilities of the ministerial press. We were also 
a little sore^ we believe, on discovering that be took no notice 
of Scotland, end said absolutely nothing about our Higliionder^ 
our schoal%^and our poetry. 

No>i^, though we have magnanimously chosen^ to illustrate 
this grudge at his neutrality in Our own persons, it ia obvious 
that a dissatisfaction of the same kind must have been felt by 
adl the great and contending parties into which this and 
all free oOTfetries are necessarily divided. Mr Crayon has re- 
aijlanpeof any one of these, and resolutely refused to 
with them in the struggles to which they attach so much 
implrt^oe ; and consequently has, to a certain extent, offended 
ahddUappointed them all. Blit we must carry our magnanimity 
a, step farther, and confess, for ourselves, and for others, 
upon reflection, the offence apd disappointment seem to us % 
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together unreasonable and unjust The ground of complaint 
is, that we see talents and influence — innocently, we must ad- 
mit, and even beneflcially employed — ^but not engaged on our 
side, or in the particular contest which we may feel it our duty 
to wage against the errors or delusions of our contemporaries. 
Now, in Uie first place, is not this something like the noble in- 
dignation of a recruiting serjeant, who thiuKS it a scandal that 
any stout fellow should degrade himself by a pacific employ- 
ment, and takes offence accordingly at every pair of broad 
shoulders and good legs which he finds in the possession of a 
priest or a tradesman? But the manifest absurdity of the 
grudge consists in this. 1 That it is equally reasonable in 
all the different parties who sincerely believe their own cause 
to be that which ought to prevail ; while it is manifest, that, as. 
the desired champion could only side with one, all the rest could 
be only worse off by the termination of his neutrality ; and, ‘2^/^, 
That the weight and authority, for the sake of which his assist- 
ance is so coveted, and which each parly is sO anxious to have 
thrown into its scale, having been entirely created by virtues 
and qualities which belong only to a ’state of neutrality, are, in 
reality, incapable of being transferred to contending parties, and 
must utterly perish and be annihilated in the attempt. A good 
part of Mr C.’s reputadon, and certainly a very large share of 
his influence and popularity with all partie% has been acquired 
by the indulgence with which be has treated all, and his abstl- 
*nence from ail sorts of virtilence and hostility ; and it is no doubt 
chiefly on account of this influence and favour that we and 
others are rashly desirous to see him take part against our ad- 
"versaries — forgetting tliat those very qualities which render his 
assistance valuable, would infallibly desert him the moment that 
he complied with our desire, and vanish in the very act of his 
compliance. 

The question then oomes to be, not merely whether there 
should be any neutrals in great national contentions-^but whe- 
ther any man should be allowed to aspire to distinction by 
acts not subservient to party purposes ? — a question which, even 
in this age of party and polemics, we suppose there are not 
many who would nave the hardihood seriously to propound. 
Yet thiSi we must be permitted to repeat, is truly the question ; 
— for if a man rUay lawfully devote his talents to music, or ar* 
chitecture, or drawing, or metaphysics or poetry, .and fam^aUj 
challenge thegetteral admiration of bijs age for his pi^c||i&cy 
in these pursuits, though totally disjoined from all poIiticJPap- 
plication, we redly do not see why he may not write prose es- 
says on imtional cnaracter and the ingredients of private hap- 
piness, wxtii the same large and pacific puq>oses of pleai^ure and 
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improvement.^ To Mr C. especially) who is not a citizen of 
this country, it can scarcely be proposed as a duty to take a 
share in our internal contentions ; ana though the picture which 
he professes to give of our country may be more imperfect, and 
the estimate he makes of our character less complete from die 
omission of this less tractable element, the value of the parts 
that he has executed will not be lessened, and the jbcUi^ial 
effect of the representation wiU in all probability be mcreased. 
For our own parts, we have vmitured, on former occasions, to 
express our doubts whether the polemical parts, even of a states- 
man’s duty, do not hold too high a place in public esteem— and 
are sure, at all events, that they ought not to engross the atten- 
tion of those to whom that duty has not been intrusted. It 
should never be forgotten, that good political institutions, the 
sole end and object of all our party contentions, are only valu- 
able as means of promoting the general happiness and virtue of 
individuals; — and that, important as they are, there are other 
means, still more direct and indispensable for the attainment of 
that great end. The cultivation of the kind affections, we 
hammy conceive, is of still more importance to private happi- 
ness than the go^ balance of the constitution under which wc 
live ; and, if it be true, as we most firmly believe, that it is the 
natural ef&ct of political freedom to fit and dispose the mind 
for all gentle as well as generous emotions, we hold it to be e- 
qually true, that habits of benevolence, and sentiments of phi- 
lanthropy, are the surest foundations on which a love of liberty 
cah rest. A man must love his fellows before he loves their li- 
berty ; and if he has not learned to interest hims^f in their en- 
joyments, it is impossible that he can have any genuine concern 
for that liberty, which, after all, is only a means of enjoyment. 
We consider^ therefore, the writers who seek to soften and im- 
prove our social affections, not only as aiming directly at the 
aatpe^eat end which politicians more circuitously pursue, but 
as preparing those elements out of which alone a onerous and 
enlightened love of political freedom can ever be K>isned---and 
Without mich it could neither be safely trusted in dns hands of 
individuals, nor prove fruitful of indWtdual enjoymmC. . We 
conclude, therefore, that Mr Crayon is in reality a better friend 
to Whig principjes than if he had openly attacked the Tories 
— 4ind end perhaps needless apolbgy for his nen-» 

traiity, by ^scovering, that suw neutrality is in elfoct the best 
nu^ry for pfETtisans of all that can be i^own to be clearly and 
un^estidnaply right. And now we must say a word or two 
psore of the bbok before us. " ' '* ■ 

^ * There arb not many of our readers to whom it can to 
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saiy tp mention, that it is in substance, and almost in form, a 
continuation of the Sketch Boo^; and consists of a series oF 
little descriptions and essays on matters priticipally touching the 
national character and old habits of Et^Iand. The author is 
sup]:>osed to be resident at Bracebridge Hall, the Christmas fes-* 
tivities of which be has commemorated in his former publication, 
and amon|v til:ie inmates of which, most of the familiar incidents 
occur whi3i he turns to account in his lucubrations. These in- 
cidents can scarcely be said to make a story in any sense, and 
certainly not one which would admit of being abstracted ; and 
as we are under a vow to make but short extracts from popular 
books, we must see that we choose well the few passages upon 
which we may venture. There is a fehort Introduction, and a 
Farewell, by the author ; in both which he alludes to the fact 
of his being a citizen of America in a wav that appears to us to 
deserve a citation. The first vre give cniefiy for the beauty of 
the writing. 

* England is as classic ground to an American, as Italy is to an 
Englishman ; and old London teems with as much historical aasocia^ 
tlon as mighty Rome. 

^ But what more especially attracts bis notice^ ^ those peculia* 
rities which distinguish an old country, and an old state of society, 
from a new one. I have never yet grown familiar enough with the 
crumbling monuments of past ages, to blunt the intense interest 
with which 1 at first beheld them. Accustomed always to scenes 
where history was, in a manner, in anticipation ; where every thing 
in art was new and progressive, and pointed to the future rather 
than to the past ; where, in short, the works of man gave no ideas 
but those of young existence, and prospective improvement ; there 
was something inexpr^sibly touching in, the sight of enormous piles 
of architecture, gray with antiquity, and sinking to decay. I can-* 
not describe the mute but deep-felt enthusiasm wifii which 1 have 
contemplated a vast monastic ruin, like Tmtem Abbey, bimed in 
the bosom of a quiet valley, and shut up firom the world, as though 
|t had existed merely for itself ; or a warrior pile, like Conway Cas- 
' f;le, standing in stern loneliness, on its rocky height, a mere hollow, 
yet threatenxng {diantom of departed power. They spread a grand 
and melancholy, .and, to me, an unusual cliarm over the kaadscapct 
t for the first tune beheld* signs of national old age,r and empire’s 
decay, and proo& of the ^transient and perishing glories of art, 
midst the esver-springing reviving fertility of nature. ^ 

* < But, in fadt, to me ,every thing was full of matter : the fOotr 
steps of'histmy were eveiy where to be traced; and poetry JImd 
breathed over cmd sanctified the land. I experienced the delightful 
freshness of feeling of a child, to whom every thing is new* I pictured 
to myself ft set of inhabitants ipd a mode of U& Tor evmy haduta- 
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tion that I. saw, from the aristocrafcical thansioii, aiaidst tlie loti% 
repose of stately groves and soliuo^y parks, to the straw-thatched cot^ 
tage, with its scanty garden and its cherished woodbine. 1 thought 
1 never could be sated with the sweetness and fresliness of a country 
so completely carpeted with verdure ; where every air breathed of 
the balmy pasture and the lioneysuckled hedge. 1 was coutbuatly 
coming upon some little document of poetry, in the blossomed haw- 
thorn, the daisy, the cowslip, the primrose, or some other simple 
Object that has received a supernatural value from the Muse. The 
first time that I heard the song of the nightingale, I wa^ intoxicated 
more by the delicious crowd of remembered associationff, than by 
the melody of its notes ; and 1 shall never for^t the thrill of ecstacy 
with which 1 first saw the lark rise, almost from beneath my feet, 
and wing its musical flight into morning sky. ’ 1. G — 9. 

We know nothing more beautiful than the melody of this 
concluding sentence; and if the reader be not struck with its 
music, we think he has no right to admire the Vision of Mirza, 
or any of the other delicious cadences of Addison. 

The Farewell we quote for the matter ; and it is matter to 
which we shall miss no fit occasion to recur, — being persuaded 
not only that it is one of higher moment than almost any other 
to which we can apply ourselves, but one upon which the ho- 
nest perseverance of such a work as ours may in time produce 
practical and beneficial effects. We allude to the animosity 
which intemperate writers on botli sides are labouring to create, 
or exasperate, between ibis country and America, and w'hich 
we, and the writer before us, are most anxious to allay. There 
is no word in the following quotation in which we do not most 
cordially concur. We reedve with peculiar satisfaction the as- 
surances of the accomplished author, as to the kindly disposi- 
tion of the better part of his countrymen ; and are dispos^ to 
place jentire confiwnce in it, not only from our reliance on his 
judgment and means of information, but from the accuracy of 
his representation of the sort pf persons to whom the fashion of 
abusing the Americans has now gone down on this side of the 
Atlantic. Nothing, we think, can be more handsome, per- 
suasive, or grateftu, than the whole following passage. 

^ And here let me acknowledge my warm, my thanUu! feelings, 
at the efiect produced by one of my trivial lucubrations. I allude to 
essay in the Sketch-Book, on the subject of the literary feuds 

tweep England and America. I cannot express the heartfelt de- 
light I have experienced at the unexpected symipa^y and ^proba-* 
tioii with which those remarks have been received pn both sides of 
the Atlantic. I speak this not from any paltry feejiiogs of gratified 
vanity ; for I attribute the effect to no merit of my |>en. The paper 
in question was brief and casual, and the ideas it:conveyed were 
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simple and obvious. It was the cause ; it was the cause alone. 
There was a predisposition on the part of my readers to be favour* 
ably affected. My couhtiy^men responded in heart to the iilial feel* 
ings 1 had avowed in their name towards the parent country ; and 
there was a generous sympathy in every English bosom towards a 
solitary individualy lifting up his voice in a strange land, to vindicate 
the injured character of his nation. There are some causes so sa- 
cred as to carry with them an irresistible appeal to every virtuous 
bosom ; and he needs but little power of eloquence, who defends the 
honour of his wife, his mother, or his country. 

* 1 hail, therefore, the Success of that brief paper, as showing how 
much good may be done by a kind word, however feeble, when 
spoken in season — as showing how much dormant good feeling actual- 
ly exists in each country, towards the other, which only wants the 
slightest spark to kindle it into a genial flame — as showing, in fact, 
what 1 have all along believed and asserted, that the two nations 
would grow together in esteem and amity, if meddling and malignant 
spirits would but throw by their mischievous pens, and leave kindred 
hearts to the kindly impulses of nature. 

‘ 1 once more assert, and I assert it with increased conviction of 
its truth, that there exists, among the great majority of my country- 
men, a favourable feeling towards England. I repeat this assertion, 
because I think it a truth that cannot . too often be reiterated, and 
because it has met with some contradiction. Among all the liberal 
and enlightened minds of ray countrymen, among those which 
eventually give a tone to national opinion, there exists la cordial de- 
sire to be on terms of courtesy and friendship. But, at the same 
time, there exists in those very minds a distrust of reciprocal good 
will on the part of England. They have been rendered morbidly 
sensitive by the attacks made up^ country by the English 
press ; and their occasional irritabimy on this subject has been mis- 
interpreted into a settled and unnatural hostility. 

< For my part, 1 consider this jealous sensibility as belonging tq 
generous natures. 1 should look upon my countrymen as fallen in- 
deed from that independence of spirit which is their birth-gift ; as 
fallen indeed from that pride of character which they inherit from 
the proud nation from which they sprung, could they tamely sit 
down under the infliction of contumely and msult. Indeed, the very 
impatience which they show as to the misrepresentations of the 
press, proves their respect for English opinion, and their desire for 
English amity ; for there is never jealousy where there is not strong 
regard. 

\ To the magnanimous spirits of both countries mu^t we frust tq 
carry such a natural alliance of affection into full effect. To pens 
more powerful than mine 1 leave the noble task of promoting the 
cause of national amity. To the , intelligent and enlightened of my 
own^ country, 1 address my parting voice, entreating them to show 
ibqmselves superior to the petty attacks of the ignorwit and the 
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worthless, and still to look with dispassionate and philosophic eye to 
the moral character of England, as the intellectual source of our 
rising greatness ; while I appeal to every generous-minded English- 
man from the slanders which disgrace the press, insult tire under- 
standing, and belie the magnanimity of his country : and 1 invite 
him to look to America, as to a kindred nation, worthy of its origin ; 
giving, in the healthy vigour of its growth, the best of comments on 
its parent stock ; and reflecting, in the dawning brightness of its 
fome, the moral effulgence of liritish glory. 

* 1 am sure that such appeal will not be made in vain. Indeed I 
have noticed, for some time past, an essential change in English sen- 
timent with regard to America. In Parliament, that fountain-head 
of public opinion, there seems to be an emulation, on both sides of 
the House, in holding the language of courtesy and friendship. The 
same spirit is daily becoming more and more prevalent in good 
society. There is a growing curiosity concerning my country ; a 
craving desire for correct information, that cannot fail to lead to a 
favourable understanding. The scoffer, 1 trust, has had his day ; the 
time of the slanderer is gone by. The ribald jokes, the stale com- 
monplaces, which have so long passed current when America was the 
theme, are now banished to the ignorant and the vulgar, or only 
perpetuated by the hireling scribblers and traditional jesters of the 
press. The intelligent and high-minded now pride themselves upon 
making America a study. ’ II. 396-403. 

Prom the^body of the work, we must indulge ourselves with 
very few citations. But we cannot resist the following exquisite 
description of a rainy Sunday at an inn in a country town, It is 
part of the admirable legend of * the Stout Gentleman,’ of 
v^faich we will not trust ourselves with saying one word more, 
ilie following, however, it perfect, independent of its con- 
nexions. 

* It was a rainy Sunday, in the gloomy month of November. I 
had been detained, in the course of a journey, by a slight indisposi- 
tion, from which I was recovering ; but I was still feverish, and was 
obliged to keep within doors ail ^y, in an inn of the small town of 
Derby. A wet Sunday ip a country inn i whoever has had the luck 
to experience one can alone judge of my situation. The rain patter- 
ed against the casements ; the bells tolled for church with a melan- 
choly sound. 1 went to the windows, in quest of something to amuse 
the eye ; but it seemed as if I had been placed completely out of the 
r0ach of all amusement. The windows of my bed-room lopked out 
amongttiled roofs and stacks of chimneys, while those of my sitting- 
room commanded a full view .of tlie stable-yard. 1 know of nothing 
more calculated to make a man sick of this world than a stable-yscrd 
on a rainy day. The place was littered with wet straw that 'had 
heen kicked about by travellers aiYfl stable-boys. In one corner was 
a stagnant pool of water, surrounding an island of muck. ^The^e 
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were several lialf-dro^ned fowls crowded together under a cart, a- 
mdng which was a miserable, crest-fallen cock, drenched out of all 
life and spirit ; his drooping tail matted, as it were, into a single 
feather, along which the water trickled from his back. Near the 
cart was a half-dozing cow, chewing the. cud, and standing patiently 
to be rained on, with wreaths of vapour rising from her reeking hide. 
A wall-eyed horse tired of the loneliness of the stable, was poking 
his spectral head out of a window, with the rain dripping on it from 
the eaves. An unhappy cur, chained to a doghouse hard by, uttered 
something every now and then, between a bark and a yelp. A drab 
of a kitclicn wench tramped backwards and forwardi through the 
yard in pattens, looking as sulky as the weather itself. Every thing, 
in short, was comfortless and forlorn, excepting a crew of hard- 
drinking ducks, assembled like boon companions round a puddle, and 
making a riotous noise over their liquor. 

^ 1 sauntered to the window and stood gazing at the people, pick* 
ing their wdy to church, with petticoats hoisted midleg high, and 
dripping umbrellas. The bells ceased to toll, and the streets became 
silent. I then amused myself with watching the daughters of a 
tradesman opposite ; wdio, being confined to the house for fear of 
wetting their Sunday finery, played off their charms at the front 
windows, to fascinate the chance tenants of the inn. They at length 
were summoned away by a vigilant vinegar-faced mother, and I had 
nothing further from without to amuse me. 

< The day continued lowering and gloomy. The slovenly, raggedy 
spongy clouds, drifted heavily along. There was no variety even in 
^he rain ; it was one dull, continued, monotonous patter — patter — 
patter, excepting that now and then I was enlivened by the idea of a 
brisk shower, from the rattling of the drops upon a passing umbrella. 
It was quite refreshing (if I may be allowed a hackneyed phrase of 
the day) when, in the course of the morning, a horn blew, and a stage 
coach whirled through the street, with outside passengers stuck 
over it, cowering under cotton umbrellas, and. seethed together, and 
reeking with the steams of wet box- coats and upper Benjamins, 
lire sound brought out from their lurking-places a crew of vo^a- 
bond boys, and vagabond dogs, and the carroty-headed hostler, and 
that non- descript animal ycleped Boots^ and all the other vagabond 
race that infest the purlieus of an inn ; but the bustle was transient. 
The coach again whirled on Us way ; and boy and dog, and hostler 
and Boots, all slunk back agmn to their holes. The street again be- 
came silent, and the rain continued to rain 

‘ The evening gradually w^ore away. The travellers read the 
papers two or three times over. Some drew round the fire, 
long stories about their horses, about their adventures, ilieir overturns, 
and breakings-dow'n* They discussed the credits of different mer- 
chants and different inns ; and the two wags told several choice an- 
ecdotes of pretty chambermaids, apd kind landladies. All this pass- 
ed as they were quietly taking what they called their night-capsi that 
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is to say, strong glasses of brandy and u^ater or sugar^ or some other 
mixture of the kind; after which, they one after another rang for 

Boots *’ and the chambermaid, and walked off to bed in old shoes 
cut .down into marveilously uncomfortable slippers. 

* There was only one man left; a short-legged, long-bodied, ple- 

thoric fellow, with a very large sandy bead. He sat by himself with 
a glass of port wine negus, and a spoon ; sipping and stirring, and 
meditating and sipping, until nothing was left but the spoon. He 
gradually fell asleep bolt upright in his chair, with the empty glass 
standing before him ; and the candle seemed to fall asleep too, for 
the wick grew long, and black, and cabbaged at the end, and dim- 
med the little light that remained in the chamber. The gloom that 
now prevailed was contagious. Around hung the shapeless, and al- 
most spectral box-coats of departed travellers, long since buried in 
deep sleep. I only heard the ticking of the clock, with the deep- 
drawn breathings of the sleeping toper, and the drippings of the rain, 
drop — drop — drop, from the eaves of the house. ’ 1. J 12 — 130. 

The wliole description of the L*ad 3 >^ Lilly craft is equally good 
in its way ; hot w^e can only make room for the portraits of her 
canine attendants. 

* She has brought two dogs with her also, out of a number of 
pets which she maintains at home. One is a fat spaniel, called Ze- 
phyr— -though heaven defend me from such a zephyr ! He is fed 
out of all shape and comfort ; his eyes are nearly strained out of his 
head ; he wheezes with corpulency, and cannot walk without great 
dHHculty. The other is a little, old, gray-muzzled curmudgeon, with 
an unhappy eye, that kindles like a coal if you only look at him ; hii; 
nose turns up ; his mouth is drawn into wrinkles, so as to show his 
teeth ; in short, he has altogether the look of a dog far gone in mis- 
anthropy, and totally sick of the world. When he walks, be has his 
tail curled up so tight that it seems to lift his feet from the ground ; 
and' be seldom makes use of more than three legs at a time^ keeping 
the other drawn up as a reserve. This last wretch is called Beauty. 

^ IThese dogs are full of elegant ailments unknown to vulgar dogs ; 
and are petted and nursed by Lady Liilycraft with the tenderest 
kindness. They have cushions for their express use, on which they 
lie before the fire, and yet are apt to shiver and mpan if there is the 
least draught of air. When any one enters the room, they make a 
most tyrannical barking that is absolutely deafening. They are in- 
solent to all the other dogs of the establishment. There is a noble 
stag- hound, a great favaurite of the squire’s, who is a privileged vi- 
sitor to the parlour ; but the moment he makes his appearance, these 
intruders fly at him with furious rage ; and I have admired the so- 
vereign indiiffii^ence and contempt with which he seems to look down 
upon his puny assailants. When her ladyship drives out, these' doga 
are generally -carried with her to take the air ; when they look out 
of-oacli window of the carriage, and bark at all vulgar: pedestrian 
iog$. ’ 1. 75—77. 


A. 
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We shall venture on but one extract more — and it shall be a 
specimen of the author’s more pensive' vein. It is from the 
chapter of ^ Family .Reli<)ues ; ’ and aiFordsi, especially in tJie 
latter part, another striking instance of the pathetic melody of 
his style. 

* The place, however, which abounds mo$t with mementos of past 
times, is the picture gallery; and there is something strangely pleasing, 
though melaniiholy, in considering the long of porti^its which 
compose the greater part of the collection. They furnish a kind of 
narrative of the lives of the family worthies, whi^h I am enabled to read 
with the assistance of the venerable housekeeper, who is the family 
chronicler, prompted occasionally by Master Simon. There is the pro- 
gress of a fine lady, for instance, through a variety of portraits. One 
represents her as a little girl, with a long waist and hoop, holding a 
kitten in her arms, and ogling the spectator out of the comers of her 
eyes, as if she could not turn her head. In another we find her in the 
freshness of youthful beauty, when she was a celebrated belle, and 
so hard-hearted as to cause several unfortunate gentlemen to run 
desperate and write bad poetry. In anothter^ she is depicted as a 
stately dame, in the maturity of her charms; next to the portrait 
of her husband, a gallant colonel in full-bottomed wig and gold-laced 
hat, who was killed abroad ; and, Bnally, her monument Is in the 
church, the spire of which may be seen from the window, where her 
effigy is carved in marble, and represents her as a venerable dame of* 
seventy-six. — Hiere is one group that particularly interested me. It 
consisted of four sisters of nearly the same age, who flourished about 
a. century since, and, if I may judge from their portraits, were ex- 
tremely beautiful. I can rmagme what a scene of gaity and romance 
this old mansion must have been, when they were in the hey-day of 
their charms ; when they passed like beautiful visions through its 
halls, or stepped daintily to mijBic in the revels and dances of the 
cedar gallery; or printed, with ^delicate feet, the velvet verdure of 
these lawns, ’ &c. 

* When I look at these faint records of ^llantry and tenderness : 
when I contemplate the fading portraits of these beautiful girls, and 
think too that they have long since bloomed, reigned, grown old, 
died, and passed away, and with them all their ^acea, their triumphs, 
their rivalries, their admirers ; the whole empire of love and pleasure 
in which they ruled — all dead, all buried, all forgotten, ” I find a 
cloud of meianeboly stealing over the present gaieties around me. 

I was gazing, in a muring mood, this very morning, at the portrait of 
the lady whose husband was killed abroad, when the fair Julia enter- 
ed the gallery, leaning on the arm of the captain. The sun ^hone 
through Ae row of '^dbws on her as she passed along, and she 
seem^ to beam odt eacli time into brightness, and relapse intOi 
shade, until the door at the bottom of the gallety closed after her. 

L felt a sadness of heart at the idea, that this was*^an emblem of her 
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lot : a &w noro yean of Bunshine and Bbade 5 and all this life, and 
loveliness, and enjOyttfent, will have ceased, and notbbg be left to 
commemorate this beautiful being but one n^e perifiAkable portrait ; 
to awaken, peihapB 9 the trite speculations m some future loiterer, 
like ttiyself, when I and my scnbblings shall have lived through our 
brief eMatence and been forgotten. * I. 64«, 65. 

We cad scarcely aiFord room even to allude to the rest of this 
degant miscellany. * Ready money Jack ’ is^mirabld tlirough* 
out-^and the old General very goM. The lovers usual, 

the most insipid. The 6ypsies are sketched with inirotie ele- 
gance as well as spirit^^and Master Simon is quite delightful, In 
all the varieties of his ever vermtile character. Perhaps the most 
pleasing thing about all these personages, is the perfect inno- 
cence and singleness of purpose which seems to belong to them 
— and which, even when it raises a gentle smile at their ex- 
pense, breathes over the v^oie scene they inhabit an air of at- 
traction and respect*^like that which reigns m the Dc Coverley 
pictures of Addison. Of the Tides which serve to fill up the 
Tolnmes, that of ^ Dolph Heyliger * is incomparably the best — 
and is more characteristic, perhaps, both of tlie author’s turn of 
imamnation and cast of humour, than any thing else in the 
work. ^ The Student of Salamanca’^ is too long, and deals 
, rather largely in the commonplaces of romantic adventure : — 
while * Annette de la Barbe, ’ though pretty and pathetic in 
some passages, is, on the whole, rauier fade and finical^and 
loo much in the style of the sentimental afterpieces which we 
have lately borrowed irom the Parisian theatres. 

On the whole, we are very sorry to reemve Qrayon^s 
iarewel] — ^and we return it widi the utmost cordiality. We 
thank him most sincerely, for thl( Restore he has given us — for 
the kindness he has shown to our couutry-"-and for the lessons 
he has taught, both here and in his native land, of good taste, 

g ood nature, and nadonal liberality. We hope he will come 
ack among us soon-^and rmnember u» while he is away; and 
can assure nim, that he is in no danger of being speedily for- 
gotten. 

Art. IV. Trial of John Jmbrose WiHiams^ fm a lAhel m tffi 
Clerg^j before Mr Baron Wood and 0 Special Jury ; tried edt 
the Summer Assizes at Jfurhamy on August 6, 1822 .* 

Tb udiich is pt^ed, 0 Beport the Ptelminary Proceed- 
ings in \he Court qf Kin^s hendi^ London* Williams, Uur- 
ham. Ridgway, London. 8vo. pp. 57. 1822. 

proceedings in this extraordinaiV ease have attraetdd 
^ general attention, and excited a livdiy itxforest among per- 
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sons of very opposite descriptions. The best friends of the 
English Hierarchy, we believe, were filled with wonder when 
they saw some of its most vulnerable parts exf)oscd to the rude 
Conflict of forensic and popular warfare, without the least ne- 
cessity ; and those who, from whatever motive, whether with 
religious or with party views, seek to weaken the influence of 
the Establishment, could not but regard w'ith extreme satisfac- 
tion a controvers}^ out of which it must inevitably retreat with 
diminished credit. The times seemed, indeed, eminent]}^ in- 
auspicious for such an experiment as the movers of this prose- 
cution were venturous enough to embark in. The conduct of 
the dignified Clergy must no^, it seems, be made the subject of 
any comment; they claim an exemption from that juristliction 
which the pnblick opinion has, for near a century and a halfi ex- 
ercised over all other bodies of men in this country; they are 
resolved to do as they please, and to answer all unpleasant ob- 
servations by thti compendious logic of the Crown- office. We 
dare not, therefore, expose our London publishers to risk, by 
assigning any reasons for the fact, which is however indisput- 
able, and may still, vre would fain hope, be stated hi'-.torically, 
that, of late years, the higher classes of the Church have not 
been held in perfect aflection and veneration by the people at 
large among our Southern neighbours; Unit pluralities and non- 
residence, and unequal distribution of wealth, leaving the w^ork- 
ing parish priest oftenlimcs to starve, while tlic sineciirist of the 
Cathedral revels in all the enjoyments of rank and fortune, 
have no longer the same supporters among the lay parts of’ the 
community, wdiicli they used to find in Jess inquiring periods; 
that the whole amount of the ecclesiastical revenues, as well as 
the vexatious methods of raising the principal branch of them, 
arc now severely felt by those w'honi the cliflkulties of the times 
have well nigh overwhelmed ; and that the unhappy propensity 
to meddle in political matters, which the Cliurch dignitaries 
have displayed, always shuuing tiieir zeal upon the unpopular 
side, and never more remarkably than during the proceedings 
relating to the Queen, have still further increased the alienation 
of the jicople from the chiefs of the Establishment. This was 
the moment so judiciously chosen fur courting a solemn discus- 
sion of their claims to })ul>lic favour, ami an accurate estimate 
of the degree in which they possess it. A newspaf^jL'i* of 
merely local circulation had published a few remarks upon the 
factious spirit of some of the Durham Clergy, in ordering the 
bells not to toll at her Majesty’s decease, a uiaik of respect in- 
'^riably shown to all the members of tlie Royal Family. Upon 
this, without pretending to deny the statement, but resolved to 
VOL. XXXVil. NO. 74. Z 
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prove tlint no one should wifli iinpinyity presunio to crilici^io 
tlicir conduct, llio^c very reverend j ersoiis striiighbvay applied 
to the Court of Kino's Hench, and their Lordshii)5i were plca‘^- 
ed to grant a criminal information. 

The application seerns to have been in the first instance re- 
sisted, upon two grounds; ///.vZ, That the constant rule of the 
Court had not been complied with, wliicli requires all the mat- 
ters of’ fact in an alleged libel to be denied upon oath, unless in 
r('rlnin ])eculiar cases, wholly difi’erent from the present, as 
where Parliamentary privilege, or high State immunities, created 
an exception to the rule; and, seronff/j/. That no party came 
liirvvard as tlio applicant, and, consecjiicntly, it was impossible t(» 
say that the extra(n*dinarv intcrjK)sili()n of' the Court miglit not 
be giv('n to some person whose conduct had been the very re- 
verse of liiai blanieicssncss which is always recpiired as a neces- 
sary (jnalificali(Ui for obtaining this aid. Thus, Mr Williams 
produced two most lihelJons pamphlets, })iiblishod by members 
the Body in question; in both of which he was himself 
grossly slandered ; and many other foul and even brutal pas- 
sages were cited from one of those works, reflecting upon va- 
rious por>ons and bodies of men, on the late Queen in the 
jTiost indecent icrnis, and on the proceedings of parts of the 
Logislalnre, in language scarcely less unmeasured. Had ei- 
ther of those reverend persons applied for the information, it 
wmuld at once have been refused; and yet, for any thing fluat 
appeared, they might be the movers of Uiis anonymous appli- 
cation. The Court, however, thought otherwise, and tiocmed 
the publication a lit matter to be sent before a Jury. The 
ground of this decision, in all probability, was the distinction 
taken bctw'cen the attack upon individuals, and the supposrd 
libel upon the body of the Clergy, either of the Church gene- 
rally, or of the Durham church : and it may, no doubt, be 
said, that the offences of the individuals, adinitling tlieni to have 
been the real applicants, aiforded no reason for rel’iising to pro- 
tect, by means of an information, the body to which they be- 
longed. But this, the only reason which can be imagined for 
dispensing with the usual requisites, will be found, when consi- 
dered, to be any thing rather than sound. For every prosecu- 
tor acts on belialf oi’ the publick; «as well he who seeks to pu- 
nisli an attack upon himsflfj as lie who would punish an attack 
upon some cor})oralicu to which he docs or does not belong ; 
and yet the rule is invariable with respect to all persons w ho 
apply lor criminal informations on account of libels against 
themselves; they must be known to the Court, and they must 
come before it with clean hands. If the application had been 
fkspo.sed of according to this rule, or if, having suceeeikd in 
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obtaining the information, the Reverend Body liatl rested satis- 
fied without bringing it to trial, perhaps few tlilnhing persons 
will doubt that they would have l)ccn far more Ibrtuiiate. 

It may be fit, in illustration of a very material portion of this 
case, that we should here make the reader actpiainted with the 
kind of persons for wdiosc protection these proceedings were in- 
stituted. They arc, it appears, abundantly averse to being made 
the subject of any remarks; but they cannot prosecute us for 
exhibiting them ill the colours in wdiich they have pourt rayed 
tliemselve®. Far he it fro^.i us to call tlicm meddling political 
agents, tools of party, hiivdings of Ciovernmcnt, slanderers or 
liiicllcrs; hut we shall cite from their own publications their 
own words. ; and possibly they may feel some hesitation in going 
before a (jrand .Im y, with a charge of stirring np hatred and 
coiilcnipt against them, by means of giving to the world, in a 
manner to excite the attention of numerous readers, those v;rit- 
ings of theirs wliicli they have circulated witliin the more nar- 
row circle of their own diocese, where their political labours are 
peculiarly bestowed. 

One of the Duihain clergy, Mr Phillpotts, lately a prebend- 
ary, but who has resigned Ids sttdl for the richest living in the 
diocese, and perhaps in the whole (^iiirch of lOngland, had, it 
seems, published some time before tl'.c attack complained of, a 
painplilct full of violent invectives against those wlio liad taken 
part with the late Queen, during Jier unexampled persecution, 
lie appears to be an a*''tivc political agitator, upon the Govern- 
ment side of course. lie is the aulfior of an Addro^^s to the 
King, from the C^lcrgy convimed at the Archdeacon’s, containing 
the iollowiiig expressions. ‘ We have seen, with feciings which 
' we lorbear to express, Tn,;n of exalted rank and dislinguish- 
® cd talents, fostering and stimulating the discontents of the 

* multitude; availing themselves of delusions wliich they des- 
‘ pise, and of vices whiclj lliey rejirobate, to forward tlio niiscr- 
‘ able objects of party ambition. We liave seen, in t!io highest 
‘ places, instances of turbulence and contempt of lawful autho- 

rity, wliicli would disgrace the low^e^t. ’ In case any doubt 
shoLikl remain that these fierce invectives refer to the pn^ceed- 
ings in the House of Lords, Mr Phillpotts says in liis pam- 
phlet (which assumes the form of a I.etler to Earl Grey) after 
citing them, ^ Your Lordship will hardly reckon the (bounty 

* Court at Durham among the highest places; and Fjecause you 
‘ cannot conceive yourself, wiieri indeed sitting in the liighcst 

* places, as justly chargeable with the turbulent and outrageous 
^ behaviour wliich has been witnessed there, — because you never 
‘ threaten to throw the Liturgy in your Sovereign’s face, nor 
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•join in Open resistance to one of liis highest prerogatives, — it 

• therefore docs not .occur to you that this part of our address 

• bears any application to yourself. And yet, my Lord, bating 

• the very important dilfcrencc in your Lordship’s conscious- 

• ness respecting those different occasions, you have just as good 

• a right to appropriate the latter passage to your own case, as 

• the former. ’ * Respecting Mr Williams, the defendant, this 
meek and Christian pastor is pleased to say, that he is • a miser- 
‘ able mercenary, who eats the bread of prostitution, and pan- 

• ders to the low appetites of those who cannot, and who dare 

• not, cater for their own malignity.’ Mr Williams defends 
himself, and asserts that such language, and the conduct wliich 
accompanies it, are not befitting the sacred character of the 
Clergy. But he is met by a criminal information ; and when 
he alleges that such virulent invectives as he had been exposed 
to, gave him a right to retaliate, he is told that Mr Phillpotts 
is not his prosecutor, but some other dignitaries of the Church. 
So that one dignitary defames him, and his brethren join in 
bearing down, by the intolerable oppressionr» of the law, tlic de- 
famed man for retorting upon his calumniator. 

Another of the Durham Clergy prints a p.amj)lilet upon the 
same subject, in which Mr Williams is termed • a hireliug and 
Jtilsome panegyrist* ‘an odious character, doubtless,’ (as Mr 
Brougham observes in his argument in the Court of King’s 
Bench), ‘and worthy of all contempt; but not more hateful 

• nor more despicable than the man who combines with it, in 
‘ his own person, the part of an hireling calumniator; earning 
‘ a portion of his wages by fulsome flattery to his rich and power- 
‘ ful employers, and working out the residue in foul slanders of 
‘ those who cannot, or who will not, buy him. ’ The regard for 
ti*ulh which marks this reverend author’s pages, may be learnt 
from two samples. He asserts that her late Majesty was, ‘ ac- 
cording to Lord Grey’s own assertions, indelibly stigmatized ; ’ 
and that she was ‘ surrounded by a set of persons whom she 
‘ and her friends proclaimed to be unworthy of credit in a Court 
‘ of Justice, but very fit to be Chamberlains and Ladies of Hon- 
our.’ (p. 7.) Now, wc desire to know when and where Lord 
Grey ever asserted the Queen to be indelibly stigmatized ; when 
and W'here the Queen, or any of her I’rieiids, ever proclaimed 


♦ We may note in passing, the strict regard to truth which marks 
this passage. That truly virtuous, pious, and enlightened supporter 
of the constitution, Lord Grosvenor, one of the most undaunted 
friends to liberty and good government who are yet preserved tc 
us, is h^rc alluded to, as if he had aclnnWy insulted the King, and 
been guilty, iiioreovtr, of rchAUun^ 
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any of tlie Household to be unworthy of credit ? Again, the 
reverend Minister of the Gospel of Truth, has the prodigious 
assurance to add, ‘ Was she not reprimanded by the late King, 
‘ and left under a CLOUD, * with a reputation impaired; and 
‘ without having had an opportunity of explaining her conduct 
‘ and asserting her innocence ? Did she not from that time re- 
‘ main excluded from public attendance at Court, and therefore 

* proclaimed to the world as one under grievous and deserved 

* suspicion? Did not this continue without your Lordship's 
‘ opposition or interference in her behalfi until in 1814 circum- 
‘ stances occurred which made her situation an object requir- 
‘ ing consideration ?' Now the utter falsehood or all this is 
so perfectly notorious, that no charity is sufScient to make us 
believe the mistatcmeiit could be otherwise than wilful?* Every 
one knows that the Queen was, by the unanimous remonstrances 
of the present Ministers, received at Court immetiiatcly after 
they came into office in ISO? ; and that, so far from their allow- 
ing her to remain under any cloud, or any suspicion, they insist- 
ed on a more uiujualified acquittal being^ronounced, than had 
been given by the Commission of 1806. The same reverend 
author thus proceeds, in the true spirit, and almost in the words 
whicli have consigned the Reverend Mr illacow to prison as a 
libeller, ‘ With all this displayed and recorded in the Lords* 
‘journals, there stands her Majesty in Rri^ndenburgli House 
‘ the idol, which only some of her votaries dare yet approach, 

'‘•but to w'hich the majority, at a very cautious distance, ren- 
‘ der the same beastly tribute as was Ibrmerly paid to the sensual 
‘ and depraved divinities of the heathen world.* 

No one can read these passages in the writings of two digni- 
taries ol‘ the Church, and not call to mind sundry other pas- 
sages in books of a somewhat higher authority. We will not 
cite those Scriptures touching charity, which are familiar to 
most men ; but w^e may inform the reader of the two pamphlets, 
and remind the writers, of what the former may not suspect from 
their contents, and the latter seem to have forgotten, that there 
was once the following dialogue between themselves and their 
spiritual overseer, touching the conditions of obtaining that 
holy character which forms their title to the enormems temporal 
wealth now enjoyed by them. ‘ Bishop. Will you be diligent 
‘ in prayers, and in reading of the Holy Scriptures, and in suck 
^studies as help to the knowledge of the same; laying aside 
‘ the study of the worlds and the flesh ? Answ. I will endeavour 
‘ myself so to do, tlm Lord being my helper. Bishop. Will 
^ f you maintain and set forward, as much as lieth in you^ quiets 

♦ Sic in Orig. 
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‘ 77r5.9, jmtccy aiul love among all Christian people, and especi^ 
‘ ally aiiwfig them that at r, or shall be comrniUed to your charge ? 

* Answ. I will do so, the Lore! being iny helper.’ We read of 
a certain Bishop Martian us, at (Constantinople, who having or- 
dained a man whom lie iillcrwards* found to bo turbulent, ex- 
claimed, — ‘ Oh, would t(» Ood 1 had laid rny hands on thorns 
(or briars) rather tliiin on such a man’s head ! ’ And it is to be 
feared (a^ J. Spencer says in his xxt 7Fx?<xtce^ B6.), ^ that 

many now in tliesc da 3 s have just cause to bcshrtw their fingers 
for ordaining them, wdiom they have no sooner put into the 
ministiy but lh(*y become the ringleaders of faction.’ Arch- 
bishop Tillotson may possibly have felt the truth of this re- 
mark in his time; for be zealously hokU up to imitation, the 
mcekne^i of iSt Mic!.ael in his disputation with the Devil — 
when St Jude says, ‘ he durst not bring a railing accusation.’ 
One reason lor which forbearance, bis Grace stiinewhat archly 
remarks, may heve becii this, that * the devil would havt* been 
too hard for him at railing; being better skilled at that weapon, 
and more expert at tlfat kind of dispute.’ Srau. \i. 1S5. 

The proceedings in the Court of King’s Bench ended in 
sending tlic allcgtnl libel to be tried before a Sjiecial Jury of 
the county of Dm bam. It is fit, therefore, that we should state 
the circumstances which mor€» innncdiately occasioned its pub- 
lication. That the Durham Clergy, and more especially those 
connected with the cathedral, have long taken a very forward 
part in all the contentions of local politicks, is not denied by 
themselves and their supporters. That in electioneering espe- 
cially, they have been most active, every one allows; and that 
those w'ho espouse libeial principles, who resist the progress of 
corruption, and (lefeud tiie rights of the subject, are exposed to 
their peculiar hoslilily, is sw^orn by Mr Williams in his affida- 
vit, confirmed by ilio specimens already cited from some of 
their political writings. Tlieir indignation appears to have 
been roused in a remarkable degree by the proceedings, not 
against the Queen, but in her belialf, botli by -the free-spirited 
people of this country, always enemies to oppression when they 
plainly perceive it, and b}" the large bodies of both Houses of 
Parliament, the rnajorit}^ of those out of place, w'ho, on this oc- 
casion, the nation in strongly reprobating the most cruel 

and promote attempt that has been witnessed in modern times, 
or in Christian monarchies. The triumph of her Majesty’s cause 
was more than tljey could well bear; and, not daring to show 
any open marks of hostility to her and to the country which 
took her y) art, l)i>y contented tiiemsclves with addresses com-^ 
plaining (^f what was goii^g on, and with writing, and ciicou- 
raging others to write, iho&c foul slanders on her Majesty, and 
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all who Ssloud by her, vvliich have so sli'iuilly di'-';JMeeil the? 
press of this country, iiiui have, in some instiinccs, k J lo mic!i 
lamentable conseejiiencos. In pursuiince of this system, when 
Ihc news of her Jarnented death readied Dm ham, tlu y I’on - 
bade the bells to toll, thus withholding that detent mark < i 
respec t which was due? to her as a niembt'r of the Iloval 1" 
niily, and could not be refused without oUering an aliVom I > 
that Illustrious llouse, and especially to its au^u^L 1 lead. - 
notable piece of vult^ar sycopliancy, as dis^^ustine;, bcy'.;nd a ! 
doubt, to the Ih iiicc whom it was cjiimsily intended to flatU i , 
as to the people whose hc iestaiul genuine feelings it was iiicai L 
to outrage, naturally called for observation iVorii Mr William-, 
as the conductor of an independent journal published in Dur- 
ham. His remarks, which have exposed Jiini to (his pro.'-ecu*' 
lion, are strong, and intlicate some warinlli of indignation, sudi 
as probably every unbiassed mind fell upon the occasion. M • 
States the J'lct ; contrasts the silence of the belLs at Diirhai.i 
with the almost universal tribute of respect reuticred by oilier 
cathedrals and cliurchcs; and coinmentb u})oii sucli pria cedim; > 
as indicative of an implacable spirit in those who bud dun • 
their utmost to embitter the Qiiecifs existence, and whom evea 
her mournful end had not been able to soften. He, notiiii- 
riaturally, exclaims upon the marked inconsistency of such con- 
duct with the precepts of our religion, and the ’exunijile of 
humane and charitable founder; and asserts, that sue!j nu i 
arc the worst enemies to the Kstablisinneiu, making its tenijib , 
•bo deserted, and filling the tabernacles of the sectaries. Slum 
is the substance of the remarks, w'hicli the Ci'ergy I’ound it ca^i' r 
(possibly it may not in the end prove sal’er) to })roscc'iLc iha » 
to answer, and sent before a Jury, with llu several allc;^atiun. , 
first, that they were meant to bring the whole I'klablislu I 
Church into contempt; and next, that they weic meant ti 
bring into contempt the wdiole Church, but especially the D.n- 
haiii Ecclesiastics, After a long investigation wMcli lasted the 
whole day, and during whicli the Jury retired for nearly si . 
liOLirs, a verdict was returned, in substance, accjuitting the de- 
fendant of the charge of Jibeiliiig the Established Church, buL 
finding liim guilty of a libel upon the Clergy of Dui liam and 
its suburbs. Tlic Tract before us, after giving at length the .u - 
guments in the King's Bench, and the allidavits for and again ^ 
l!ie Rule, with a list of the Jurymen, contains a luinate m.- 
count of this most interesting trial, whicli ajfj.)Ciirs to have 
excited the liveliest feelings in all parts of the jieighbourin ;* 
Jangdoin, and is c'alculated to produce eifects proliably as ili- 
‘‘lle in the ctJUtcmplatioii, as they may he to the hkitig, of 
promoters, dlic very able and sldilui ?j»cecli of ^Ir ^3.arkii, 
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who, as Attorney- General of the County Palatine, conduct* 
ed the prosecution, appears before the publick with nil the 
unavoidable disadvantages of a report, manifestly never re- 
vised by himself, and accordingly full of errors, which the 
most eminent reporter cannot escape. Nevertheless, it dis- 
plays consummate talent and address; betokening, however, 
an extreme (leirrec of anxiety for the result, and distinguish- 
ed, beyond any such address that we can recollect, by the ex- 
traordinary pains taken to anticipate and disarm the defence. 
The report of Mr Brougham’s speech bears the marks of hav- 
ing been, in great part at least, carefully revised, a precaution, 
perhaps, necessary for a professional man defending publica- 
tions respecting the Church and its members ; and, for this rea- 
son, as well as because its topics raise the greater portion of 
the questions to which we design to direct the reader’s attention, 
wc shall hesitate the less in making our extracts from it, accom- 
panying these with such commentary as the subject-matter ap- 
pears to re(|uirl?. * 

After disposing of the usual admission made by prosecutors, 
that there should, on every subject, be as much freedom of dis- 
cussion as is consistent with a calm and temperate demeanour 
in the disputants, and which Mr B. interprets, from long expe- 
rience, he says, of Attornics- General, to mean such free dis- 
cussion ‘ as may leave the subject untouched, and the reader 
‘ unmoved; may satisfy the publick prosecutor, and please the 
‘ persons attacked, ’ — he proceeds to deal with the ])roposi- 
tion on wliich tlie prosecution rests, viz. that the Church is 
established by law; and he admits this of course; but denies 
that it is more established, or its members more protected by 
law, than all the other institutions of the country, and those 
who administer them ; all the lay officers, civil and military; we 

* Of the rhetorical merits of this Speech, we can scarcely afford 
to say any thing in an article directed to the graver questions which 
gave occasion to it. But it is impossible to refer to it at all without 
observing, that, in point of vehemence, energy and power, we are 
acquainted with few specimens of forensic eloquence with which it 
need shun a com])anson. Though delivered in support of a Dt fence, 
it contains nothing at all apologctical, and not much that cun be re- 
presented as even conciliatory. It is criminative, contemptuous, 
and defying. ,The tone throughout is that of proud superiority and 
command ; and its general strain and character may be compendi- 
ously described by the single word, icrrilde. It is terrible in its 
irony — terrible in its invective — and terrible in its history and't^-o. 
prcdictidhs. The style is suitable to the matter — varied, copiouS| ' 
irnpassioned ; — but our present business is with its substance* - 
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presume he means the political and household servants of the 
Crown; the provincial and parochial servants of the public. 
To all of these, from the Primate of all I'^nirlinul, the Lord 
Chief Justice of all England, tiic Great Onicers of Slate, the. 
Commanders in Chief of both branches of the military service, 
down to the humblest curate who does the duty of the Church, 
and starves upon less wages, and far worse Hire, than the Pre- 
late's menial servants grow rich and fat upon ; nay, down to 
the parish clerk, and overseer of the poor, and constable, the 
law extends its protection alike; they are puhlick functionaries, 
and one is quite as much a part of tHh system as the other. 
To all of them ecjiially, then, fhe remark applies — ‘ The Church 
‘ is not more established, nor more protected, than those insti- 
‘ tutions, ofli^'ers and office-bearers, each of which is recog- 
‘ nised and favoured by the law as much as the Church ; but I 
‘ never yet have beard, and 1 trust I never shall, least of all do 
‘ I expect in the lesson which your verdict this day will read, 
‘ to hear, that those officers and office-bearers, and all those 
‘ institutions, sacred and secular, and the coiuhict of all, whe- 
‘ ther laymen or priests, who administer them, are not the fair 

* subjects of open, untrammelled, manly, zealous, and evea 

* vehement discussion, as hmg as this country pretends to li- 
^ berty, and prides herself on the possession ot a free press. ' 

A most eminent philosopher and divine, to whom more than 
to any other, perhaps, since tlic age of the Uefi'rrners, the 
Cburcli and the Christian religion itself is indebted, and who, 
notwith»taruIing liis supreme deserts, and an orthodoxy never 
questioned, and political opinions nio^t inoH'ensivc even to the 
ruling powers, was refused access to the dignities of the Ksia- 
blishrneiit, through the groundless pn judices of the Monarch, 
the hateful and interested bigotry of the high Tory ptuty, 
and the disreputable compliances of the minister, contrary to 
his avowed sentiments — we need not name Dr Pal^y — in 
showing the true foundations of Royal prerogative, justly 
but somewhat jocosely observes, that ‘ the divine right of 
Kings is like the divine right of Constables.' Than this saga- 
cious theologian, llicre never was any nian more firmly attaclied 
to the Church establishment, or greater stickler for all its privi- 
leges,; nor is there any where to he found an abler argument 
in its defence, than his exposition of the grounds of expediency 
upon which it r^'sts. Rut he cannot object to our applying his 
own remark on tlie rights of monarchs, to those of prelates; and 
we must therefore he })erniittcd to place the title of the pri- 

i v'As^nd the sexton, uiion the self-same ground^ ; nay, the right 
f the whole Church cstabiisbment, and of every, even the hum- 
blest part of the secular constitutions of the State, upon the same 
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grounds ; and to express our utter inability to discover any thinj^r 
more sacred or Inviolable in the one tnan in the other. Il> 
indeed, a man v^rantonly and falsely attack the foundations of 
the hierarchy, in such a manner as to show mere malice, and 
not the love of useful and free inquiry, more especially if he 
revile, without any truth, the coitduct of its individual members, 
and by such weapons of malignant falsehood as some of them- 
selves may have taught him how to wield — then the law ought 
to interpose and punish, not the freedom, or even the vehemence 
of the discussion, but the wilful falsehood of the charges ; and 
possibly greater puii|ihment may be due to him, if he thus 
fi>landcrs the higher branches of the system, than if he had only 
attacked the less important paits. But this is very far indeed 
from the measure of protection which the clergy demand from 
the civil power. They are attacked ; facts arc distinctly stated 
against them; their political conduct is exposed ; tlicir lives, as 
ministers of the gospel, are criticised ; and they neither tleny 
the statements, nor adopt such a mode of proceeding as will al- 
low those who make them to prove them ; and they then de- 
sire that all objectors may be*piit to silence, bf'cause the Churcli 
and its members are sacred; the law upholds them ; and it i?, 
the duty of the people to reverence them, in silent actjuiesccnce, 
with that * prostration of the understanding and the will, ' wliicli 
a right reverend prelate lias openly prescribed as the be^jt frame 
of mind upon all ecclesiastical subjects. This is combated at 
length by Mr B., who observes, that the publication in ques.- 
tion having made no attack whatever upon the Cluireh gene- 
rally, no necessity is imposed on the defendant to grapple with 
such positions ; yet, that the danger of. suficribg such extrava- 
gant claims ever to pass unresisted, makes it the duty of all against 
whom they are urged instantly lo oppose them. His argumeut 
is this. All the institutions ol the country may lawfully he di&- 
.eussed ; not only the conduct of those who admiuhter them, 
but the illness of the institutions them^'-elves. But if there is any 
one of those institutions, in discussing which a peculiar degree 
of freedom and even of violence may be expected, and ought to 
be permitted, it is the ecclesiastical system, which, * because it is 
‘ sacred ; because it bears connexion with higlicr principles than 
< any involved in the mere manageniciu of worldly concerns, for 

• that very reason, entwines itself with deeper feelings, and must 

* needs be discussed, if discussed at all, with more waraith and 
‘ zeal, than any other part of our system is litU,d to rouse. But 
of all churches, the Protestant ought llie most U) challenge full 
discussion, because it is the very creatuie of free inquiry tl^ie 
oilspring of repealed revolutions;^ and of all Protestant elm ren- 
t's, that of Bnglaiul should be the most tUixious for discussion^'. 
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and the least jealous of free remarks upon its title or conduct, be- 
cause, he says, she is ‘ the most reformed of the reformed church- 
‘ es of Europe;’ and because, in this United Kinjirdom, the di- 
versity in the ecclesiastical polity is so great, as to make any 
nice watching over the manner in which men may speak of any 
one of the forms of Church government, worse than absurd. Bui, 
finally, from the peculiar wealth and privileges of the Durham 
Church, it is contended, that in the county palatine, and touch- 
ing such an endowment, the largest possible measure of license 
ought, not only in justice to the laity, but for the safety of the 
clergy themselves, to be, especially in these times, permitted 
without a murmur. 

Such is the substance of this argument, to which we have, 
in the main, no objection whatever; but we must, as ^Ood 
Prcsbytciians, take an exception to one of its parts, i! in- 
deed, it be not an error in the report, we mean the asser- 
tion, that the Anglican is the most reformed of the reformed 
churches. We deny this entirely; and we maintain, that it 
is, in dibciplinc at least, if not in doctrine, and certainly in its 
constitution, the least reformed of those which have thrown 
off tlic gross errors, and grosser abuses, of Popery. It is from 
no invidious desire of exalting the pure Presbyterian system 
over the Episcopalian, that we arc induced to dwell upon the 
near approaches of the latter towards the Romish ; on the con- 
trary, wc freely admit, that the English' Church has some very 
•eminent advantages, even in theory; and that in practice it is, 
for one quality, above all praise — it has never been a persecuting 
hierarchy in the worst seiir.c of the word, at least at home ; for 
both in Scotland and Irelami, it has, at different times, carried 
intolerance to thcaitterniost excesses. But it is chiefly for the 
purpose of showing the folly of what remains of that intolerance, 
in the treatment of the .Catholics, that wc are inclined to pause 
a little upon the passage which (possibly from some mistate- 
ment) insinuates that our English brethren have departed fur- 
ther from the Romanists than other reformers. 

Now, upon Doctrine we shall say little. Much controversy 
is known to exist respecting the degree in w^hich Transubstantia- 
lion itself ife rejected by the Catechism of the Church. Certain 
it is, that the tenor of it would be far enough from leading any 
one to expect the distinct and unequivocal refiudiation of the 
real presence, ^hich wc find in the Thirty- Nine Articles, and 
which forms sJ prominent a part of the Tests against Popery ; 
and, indeed, jlould rather seem to bring the abhorrence felt or 

L»ted towmds the Romanists, within the scope of a law laid 
down in the sj)ecch bci'orc us as regulating tlieological contro- 
versy, * thiit tlic mutual rancour of conflicting sects is iiivx^rscly 
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* Hs their distance. from each other. ’ But the power of giving 
Absolution seems to be in very distinct terms assumed, not per- 
haps in the daily service, in which the priest only declares that 
God absolves, but certainly in the more solemn ceremonial for 
the visitation of the sick, in which the priest, with respect to 
the individual person, after having received from him a speci- 
fick confession of his sins, says, ‘ By the authority of Christ 
‘ committed lo me, I absolve thee from all thy sins, in the 

* name ol the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy .Ghost.* 

Nor will it avail to contend, as Dean Milner and others have 
done, that this is to be taken with the rest of the Liturgy, and 
interpreted according to the tenor of the absolution in the daily 
service; for, there is no reason whatever for limiting the 

absolution in (jucstion by that, ari}^ more than for extending 
that by the absolution in question; and, nexf^ the difference 
between the two is perfectly clear, and the reason is ohvicius, 
the one being only a general declaration according to the gene- 
rality of the preceding confession by the whole congregation ; the 
other being a spccifuk and actual absolution following a speci- 
fick coni'ession by tlie individual on his sickbed. This assump- 
tion of the English clergy, then, is undeniable; and it is only 
the good sense of the people that has prevented it from heading 
to the same abuses >\hieh spring from the same service in the 
Catholic liierarchy. That it is wholly without warrant in 
Scripture, and in reason glaringly absurd, no man can doubt. * 

* Being desirous of avoiding any matter of lengthened contro- 
versy, we shall add, in the form of a Note, some particulars re- 
specting this subject. In the ordination of Deacons, no power is 
given in any way respecting confession or absolution ; and therefore, 
according to the best authorities, even the general absolution in the 
morning and evening service cannot be read by one in Deacon’s or- 
ders ; and so it was held at the Conference, at the Savoy. It is per- 
haps not generally known, that this part of the Liturgy w’as not in 
the Form of Prayer as at first settled in Edward the Sixth’s reign, 
but was among the very few additions made a hhort time afterwards 
in the same reign, upon tlie Conferences with Martin Biiccr and Peter 
Martyr ; and no better warrant can be desired of its containing no- 
thsP^ppronching to the Koniish doctrines of absolution, than that it 
wJwSBuggested by those stout, and, as we should now say, ultra 
champions of the Pelormalion. To Priests there is conveyed, or 
pretended to be conveyed, a power of absolution if the same w'ords, 
and grounded on the same text of Scripture, we f^elieve, as in the 
Komisli church. ‘ Whosesoever sins ye remit, they 're remitted unto 
‘ them : and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retalVxt: J. ’ ' 

XX. 23. Theologians give two senses to these words; one, that oi 
Inclusion from, and restoration to, the rites of the Church, that is, 
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That a human being should pretend to Imve the pov^^er of for* 
giving sins conferred upon him by the Deitjvis an extravagance 
quite equal to any which priestcraft hath ever, in any country 
or age, been guilty of. As for the Liturgy, we believe that all 
rational men, of every persuasion, are pretty well agreed with 
respect both to its beauties and defects.' The elo(|uence of many 
parts, the purity of the English everywhere, cannot be denied. 
Neither can we refuse it the merit of as great variety as the na- 
ture of the subject-matter will permit, and of a very skilful dis- 
tribution of the parts and the pauses, witli a view to the com- 
mand of the hearer’s attention. On the other hand, its wann- 
est advocates have allowed, t’*at the length and the repetitions 
have an extremely bad effect ; that the selections from the 
Scriptures are made with little care or skill ; and tliat the number 
of the prayers for tlic Royal Family, and persons of l)igh sta- 
tion, with tlic heraldic style in which these are couclied, cannot 
he too severely reprobated, as leading either to hypocrisy or 
profanity. Such were the declared opinions of Hijs-fiop Wat- 
son ; such llio deliberate judgment of L)r Paley, who expresses 
his earnest hope that these glaring defects may be reformed, 
‘ notwithstanding that dread of innovations in religion which 
‘ seems to have become the panic of the age.’ {Mural P/itlo* 
soph^y book V. chap. .5.) We may add, the contradictions which 
political violence has frequently introduced; ns, in the conjoint 
jservice for the Gun-powder Plot and King William’s Landing, 
in* which Whig anti Tory feelings are so curiously blended, 
that, while some of the prayers return thanks for the preserva- 
tion of our liberties by King William’s instrumentality, the 
Homily against Rebellion is appointed tt) be read, in order to 
denounce the whole proceedings by which King William was 


infliction or removal of Church censures, ' construing them with Fit 
Matthew xxviii. IS. ; the other, a power of absolving. But, in either 
sense, they prove nothing in favour of the power as assumed by the 
Romish and Episcopalian clergy^ for they coiitained the commission 
given to the Apostles, who had also the power of working miracles 
given to them ; and a greater imposture canrrot he imagined, than 
the pretence of conveying the same power, through imposition of 
hands, to priests in these times. He who wjjl maintain that it thus 
comes, through the succession of the Bishops, from the Apostles, 
must show how |[iey were empowered to convey it froin themselves ; 
and must also iL prepared to allow, that the gift of tongues, and 
power of wor™g miracles, have descended in tlie same channel. 
f^*'!.J^rimitiwi*^iurch never pretended to have any absolving power. 

^^See, on one side, Hammond and Marshall — Wheally^ contra, 
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brought over and raised to the throne. Those tilings are ob- 
vious enough ; but it is more to our present purpose that this 
fine service (for such wc mny call it, when Grotius preferred it 
to all the rituals of the other churches, and Calvin himself will 
only charge it with ccilain iolerabilcs is almost all 

llomish. The fiithcrs of the Anglican church, who prepared it, 
were mcrclycompiJcrs,abri(lg 0 rs, and translators; which gave that 
staunch reformer occasion to marvel, ‘ how any persons should 
‘ be so fond of the leavings of Popish dross. ’ {Ep, Calv. ix. 98.). 
When, to all this, we add the exorbitant wealth, the political 
functions and.connexions of the Church ; its pluralities and non- 
residence, in a degree unknown even to the Romisli scheme ; 
the unequal distribution of its endowments, exhibited in the 
poverty of ilic labourer, and the luxury of the sincciirist; we 
shall })rohahly sec reason to hold, that its approach towards the 
Church of Rome is fui: too close to justify that repugnance with 
which it regards the parent establishment — far too close not to 
call for congratulations among Presb 3 'teriaTis upon tlu' superior 
purity of their more reformed system. This leads us naliirally 
back to the portion of Mr Brougham’s speech from which we 
digressed ; for wc left him beginning a parallel belvccn the 
English and Scotch hierarchies, which forms a remarkable por- 
tion of his rxrgument in favour of a peculiar latitude of discus- 
sion being of uecessitv^ allowed upon such subjects in this king- 
dom. We extract this passage, in illustration of all that we 
have advanced. 

‘ But surely, if there is an)^ one corner of Protestant Europe where 
men ought not to be rigorously Judged in Ecclesiastical controversy 
— where a large allowance should be made for the conflict of irre- 
concileable opinions — where the harshness of jarring tenets should 
be patiently borne, and strong, or even violent language, be not loo 
narrowly watched — it is this very realm, in which we live under three 
different Ecclesiastical orders, and owe allegiance to a Sovereign, 
w'ho, in one of liis kingdoms, is the head of the Cliurcli, acknow- 
ledged as such by all men ; while, in another, neither he, nor any 
earthly being, is allowed to assume that name — a realm composed of 
tlircc great divisions, in one of wdiich Prelacy is favoured by law, 
and approved in practice by an Episcopalian i)eople ; while, in an- 
other, it is protected indeed by law, but abjured in practice by a 
nation of sectaries, Catflolic and Presbyterian ; and, in a third, it is 
akifib; Ted alike bv^ law and in practice, repudiated by the whole in- 
stitutions, sebrned and detested by the whole inhabiianls. His Ma- 
jesty, almost at the time in w hicli 1 am speaking, ist'about to make a 
progress through the Northern provinces of this isltfl'I^. accomn^med 
by certain of his chosen counsellors, a portion of raciT who enjojJ 
uncTivied, and in an equal degree, the admiration of other counliies 
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and tlie wondbr of tlicir own — and there the Prince will see much 
loyalty, great learning, some splendour, the remains of an ancient 
monarchy, and of the institutions which made it flourish. But one 
thing he will not sec. Strange as it may seem, and to many who 
hear me incredible, from one end of the country to the other he will 
see no such thing as a Bishop — ^not such a thing is to be found from 
the Tweed to John o’Groat's : not a Mitre ; no, nor much as a 
Minor Canon, or even a rural Dean^ — and in all the land not ouc 
single Curate — so entirely rude and barbarous are they in Scotland — 
in such utter darkness do the3'4sit, that they support no Cathedrals, 
niuintain no Pluralists, suffer no non-residence ; nay, the poor be- 
nighted creatures are ignorant even of tithes. Not a sheaf, or a 
lamb, or a pig, or the value of a plough-penny, do the hapless mor- 
tals render from year’s end to year’s end ! Piteous as their lot is, 
what makes it infinitely more touching, is to witness the return of 
good for evil in tlie demeanour of this wretched race. Under all 
this cruel neglect of their spiritual concerns, they are actually the 
most loyal, contented, moral and religious people any where, per- 
haps, to he found in the w^orld. Let us hope (many indeed there 
an-, not afar ofl’, who will with unfeigned devotion pray) that his 
Majesty may return safe from the dangers of his excursion into such 
a country ; an excursion most perilous to a certain portion of the 
Church, should his l^yal mind be infected with a taste for cheap e- 
stahlishments, a working clergy, and a pious congregation ! But 
compassion for our brethren in tlie North has drawn me aside from 
my purpose, winch was merely to remind you how preposterous it is in 
country of which the Ecclesiastical polity is framed upon plans so 
discordant, and the religious tenets themselves are so various, to re- 
quire any very 'measured expression of men’s opinions upon ques- 
tions of Church government.* pp. 43, 44. 

To he sure, nothing can be figured more glaringly absurd 
than the notion of restraining men’s opinions upon questions of 
ecclesiastical policy, in an Island so governed as Great Britain, 
.und so parcelled out l)t)twceii two opposite establishments. If, 
north ol tlie Tweed, there were a pure democracy, founded up- 
on sucli st)lid foundations in law that the King of England so- 
lemnly engaged, on receiving his crowm, never to permit any 
monarchical institution there to spring up, and so secure in the 
people’s afl^tioiis that such a thing as a royalist could hardly 
be met witliVver all the country ; would it be very easy to say 
that llic Tweed should form the boundary of republican doc- 
trines, and to Acquire that all men in England s\^ou Id* rever- 
ence monarchyl and hold democracy in abhorrence ? It is even 
more hopeless /o expect unanimity of opinion, or suppression of 
-«t upo^^we clerical constitution, while the Scotch every 
■'Iwhcrc to be found in England arc bound in consciciice*to hate 
Prelacy; and the English Sovereign’s first act on coming to the 
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throne is to swear perpetual friendship to the Presbyterian 
scheme. 

It is no less diflScult, wc presume, for our fellow- subjects in 
England tp contemplate the cheap and pure ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment which wc enjoy, without murmuring and repining. 
Has any man yet existed adventurous enough to deny the gross 
abuses to which we have now and on former occasions adverted 
in the Churches of England and Ireland ? Who can pretend 
to doubt that religious instruction might he afforded far cheaper 
to the people than in either of those countries ? There is not 
a human being, we w’ill venture to affirm, beyond the body of 
the Irish Clergy and their immediate connexions, who feels any 
thing but indignation when he reflects upoli the enormous re- 
venues devoted to tench a handful of the community — wrung 
from those w'ho believe in another religion, and, most especial- 
ly, by the iniquitous vote against Agistment tithe, afterwards 
incorporated with the Act of Union, wrung from the poor- 
er classes of the people. Wc do not except the political 
zealots of the Protestant establishment; for even they, in 
their hearts, must feef ashamed of the scandalous enormity. 
But though Ireland disjdays by far the most crying instance of 
abuse, the English Church is by no mean^ built upon the mo- 
del which habit lias rendered fniniliar and pleasing to our Pres- 
byterian eyes. It may not have lands, or rather territories, 
worth nearly two millions a year, if out of lease, appropriated 
to its prelates alone, beside what they receive in tithe ; it may 
not exhibit instances of bishops spending their lives and re- 
venues abroad, and others amassing hundreds of thousands for 
their families ; yet does it show a prudent regard for the things 
of this world, and a successful attention to them, w^hich is well 
fitted to astonish those who take their ideas of a priesthood ei- 
ther from what they see around them in Scotland, or from what 
they have read in the Scriptures. Prelates with twenty and 
twenty- five thousand pounds a year, living sumptuously in vast 
and splendid palaces, attended by bodies of serving men gor- 
geously attired, and of priests to wait upon their persons, rank- 
ing amojr^ the proudest nobles in ihe land, nay, taking prece- 
dence <y^)ein in all the perfect follies of heraldry"— crowds of 
inferiorlStrgy richly provided with worldly goods/ the wealthi- 
est not even obliged to reside among their flocks, and those who 
d j^ esadc not compelled to do any one act of d/^ty beyond pro- 
vimtig and paying a deputy just enough to kcepljliim from starv- 
ing — still greater crowds of poor, laborious mii^'^ters, doing all 
the work, and receiving none, or next to none, wrlgi. — . 

but thS whole body, rich and poor, paid so as to be a per})elual>^ 
burthen upon tlie people, and to wage, of necessity, a coas(>less 
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strife with those whom they ought to comfort, to cherish and to 
teach — such an establishment may be, as every part of tlie 
English system undoubtedly is, the very perfection of human 
reason ; but no man, untutored, could have discovered it to be 
so ; and certainly no man, by studying the Scriptures, w’ould 
be much the nearer finding it out : it seems, indeed, to be ra^ 
ther of the * many inventions of man ’ therein spoken of, than 
of the works which God * made perfect. ’ The Speech bclbre 
us refers particularly to the Diocese of Durham as illustrating 
these things, and showing how especially its inhabitants may 
be expected to enter keenly into discussions touching ecclesias- 
tical abuses. 

‘ And if there is any part of England, in which an ample license 
ought more especially to be admitted in handling such matters, I 
say without hesitation, it is this very Bishopric, where, in the 19th 
century, you live ui»dcr a Palatine Prince, the Lord of Durham ; 
where the endowment of the hierarchy, I may not call it enormous, but 
I trust I shall be permitted without ofience to term splendid ; where 
the Establishment, I dare not whisper proves grinding to the people, 
but 1 will rather say is an incalculable, an inscrutable blessing — only 
it is prodigiously large ; showered down in a profusion somewhat 
overpowering, and laying the inhabitants under a load of obligation 
overwhelming by its weight. It is in Durham, where the Church 
is endowed with a splendour and a power unknown in Monkish times 
and Popish countries, and the Clergy swarm in every corner, an’ it 
were the Patrimony of Saint Peter — it is here where all manner of 
•conflicts are at each moment inevitable between the people and the 
priests, that I feel myself warranted on their behalf, and for their pro- 
tection — ^for the sake of the Establishment, and as the discreet advo- 
cate of that Church and that Clergy, — for the defence of their very 
existence— to demand the most unrestrained discussion of their title 
fc and their actings under it. For them, in this age, to screen their con- 
duct from investigation, is to stand self-convicted ; to shrink from tlie 
discussion of their title, is to confess a flaw. He must be the most 
shallow, the most blind of mortals, who does not at once perceive, that 
if that title is protected only by the strong arm of the law, it becomes 
not worth the parchment on which it is engrossed, or the wax that 
dangles to it for a seal. 1 have hitherto all along assumed, that 
there is nothing impure in the practice under the system. I am ad- 
mitting thafVvery person engaged in its administration docs every 
one act whiclnjie ought, and which the law expects him to do ; I am 
supposing that, mi to this hour, not one unworthy member lia§ enter- 
ed within its palew I am even presuming that, tip to this. moment, not 
one of those indn/iduals has stepped beyond the strict line of his sa- 
cred functions, jpr given the slightest oifence or annoyance to any 
liumn» 4 bein^ taking it for granted that they all act the part of 
^'^ood shepherds, making the welfare of the flock their first care— 

‘ VOL. xxxvii. NO. 741. A a 
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and only occasionally bethinking them of shearing, in order to pre- 
vent the too luxuriant growth of the fleece proving an incunabrarice, 
or to eradicate disease. If, however, those operations be so constant 
that the flock actually live under the knife — if the shepherds are so 
numerous, and employ so large a troop of the watchful and eager 
animals that attend them (some of them too with a cross of the fox, 
or even the wolf, in their breed) — can it be wondered at, if the poor 
creatures, thus fleeced, and hunted, and barked at, and snapped at, 
and from time to time worried, should now and then bleat, dream of 
preferring the rot to the shears, and draw invidious, possibly disad- 
vantageous, comparisons between the wolf without, and the shepherd 
within, the fold? It cannot be helped ; it is in the nature of things 
that suffering should beget complaint ; but for those who have caus- 
ed the pain, to complain of the outcry and seek to punish it — for 
those who have goaded to scourge and to gag, is the meanest of all 
injustice. It is, moreover, the most pitiful folly for the Clergy to 
think of retaining their power, privileges, and enormous wealth, with- 
out allowing free vent for complaints against abuses in the Establish- 
ment and delinquency in its members ; and in this prosecution they 
have displayed that folly in its supreme degree- ' pp- 44, 45. 

A variety of * scriptures* crowd into the mind upon reading 
this passage ; all of them confirmatory of the saying, that ‘ re- 
^ ligion brought forth wealth, and the daughter devoured tlie 
^ mother ; ' and of the tradition which bears, that, on the day 
when the Emperor Constantine endowed the Church, a voice 
was heard from Heaven — * This day is poison poured into her. * 

‘ A bishop (says St Paul, i. Tim, 3.) must be blameless, given 

* to hospitality, apt to teach, not given to filthy lucre, not to- 

< vetous’ * no ligter of money); and he insists on 

deacons also being free from tms taint. Yet the Apostle seems 
to have foreseen that his injunctions would be in vain. ‘ For I 
^ know this (saith he) that after my departing, shall grievous^ 

* wives enter in among you, not sparing the flock, ( Acts^ xx. 29.); 

^ teaching things whicli they ought not (he elsewhere says) for 

* filthy lucre’s sake.’ {Tit.i. 11.) St Peter, too, foretels the 
si^'e catastrophe, and the punishment of them that bring it 
about. * And many shall follow their pernicious ways, by rea- 

* son of whom the truth shall |)e evil spoken of; and through 

* covetousness — desire of aggrandizement) shall they 

— — ^ ", r 

* The Apostles insist upon their successors being careless of wealth,, 
with an earjicstncss and frequency that should ^em to indicate a 
foresight of what afterwards happened among tlkm at Rome and 
jclsewliere. | 

‘ La dove Cristo ogni di si merca, ’ 

* Where God the ^on is dail^ bought and soldT^ ' 
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‘ with feigned words make merchandise of yon, whose jiulg- 

* filent now of a long time lingereth not, and tlicir damnation 

* filumbereth not. ’ (2 Pet. ii.) But very different were the 
lives of those holy men themselves, — those whose successors are 
•the Popes and Prelates of modern days. ‘ I have — (said St 

‘ Paul, in taking leave of the Ephesian Elders) — 1 have coveted 
‘ no man's silver or gold, or apparel; yea, you yourselves know 

* that these hands have ministered unto my necessities, and to 

* them that were with me. ' And the last words which he 
spake to them, were to remind them of * the Lord Jesus, how 
‘ he said, It is more blessed to give than to receive. ' {Acts^ 
XX. 33.) The service for the consecration of Bishops puts 
them in mind of some of these things in a striking manner, 
but with some homeliness, if not bluntness of expression. Be- 
side the chapter of the Acts, from which we have just been 
citing, and which is, for greater certainty, read over to the Bi- 
shop elect, the Archbishop, in delivering to him the Bible, de- 
sires him to ^ think dn the things contained in this book ; ’ and 
says, ^ Be to the flock of Christ a shepherd, not a wolf; feed 
‘ them, devour them not. * 

These considerations, doubtless, have been the motives with 
pious men in other times, to deter them from making a profit 
of their rich endowments, but rather to regard themselves as 
stewards for the poor. The venerable Bishop Burnet, though 
he left a family of ffve children, yet gave them only his wife's 
. fortune ; always declaring, that were he to raise fortunes for his 
children out of the revenues of his bisboprick, he should think 
himself guilty of the greatest crime. This is the unexceptionable 
testimony of a bitter political adversary, Dr King, Principal of 
St Mary Hall, Oxford, who inveighs severely against the cove- 
b lous habits of the hierarchy in later times. {Anecdotes of his 
own Times^ 183.) Dr Butler, the celebrated author of the 
Analo^i^ (one of the- ablest Treati.ses on Metaphysical, as well as 
Theological science) was first Bishop of Bristol, where he ex- 
pended on the repairs of the cathedral more than he received 
from his sec. He then was made Dean of St Paul’s, and im- 
mediately gave up the rich rectory of Stanhope, then as now 
one of ihe^rgest, if not the largest, in England, and held, as 
appears frorV the affidavits in the trial before us, by Mr Phill- 
pols. He wlk afterwards made Bishop of Durham; and be- 
ing one day applied to for charity, he asked his steward what 
money there wis in the house ? and was told * flVe hundred 
‘ pounds. ' M ive hundred pounds! ' exclaimed the good Pr^ 
latc:,J what n lAiame for a Bishop to have such a sum in his 

Aa2 
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« possession ! ' and therewithal ordered it to be immediately 
given away to the poor. * 

It was chiefly the contemplation of prelatical wealth and 
pomp that fired our great Reformers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. ^ They are not Bishops ; God and all good men know 
‘ that they are not ’ (said Milton, in his Letters on lieforma-^ 
Hon) ; ‘ but a tyrannical crew and corporation of impostors, 

‘ that have blinded and abused the world so long under that 
‘ name. ' — ‘ When ' (he adds, a little lower down) ‘ he steps 

< up into a chair of pontifical pride, and changes a moderate 

< and exemplary house for a misgoverned and haughty palace, 

* spiritual dignity for carnal precedence, and secular high of- 

* ficc and employment for the high negotiations of his heavenly 
^ embassage, then he degrades, then he unbishops hiitisclf. ’ 
And in the conclusion of his * Reasons of Church Gmernment^ * 
after observing that Churchmen should be * a pattern of tem- 
^ pcrance and frugal mediocrity, teaching us to contemn this 
‘ world and the gaudy things thereof, * h(i inveighs against their 
‘ outrageous desire of filthy lucre, which ’ (says he) ‘ the 
‘ Prelates make so little conscience of, that they are ready to 
i fight, and, if it lay in their power, to massacre all good Chris- 
^ tians under the name of horrid schismatics, for only finding 
‘ fault with their temporal dignities, their unconscionable wealth 
‘ and revenues, their carnal authority over their brethren that 
‘ labour in the word, while they snore in their luxurious cx- 
‘ cess ; openly proclaiming themselves now, in the sight of all 
‘ men, to be those which, for a while, they sought to cover uh- 
‘ der sheeps’ clothing; ravenous, savage wolves, threatening 
‘ inroads and bloody incursions upon the flocks of Christ, 

‘ which they took upon them to feed, but now claim to devour 

‘ as their prey. ’ In the ‘ Apologij^ ’ he sums up his attack < 
in these words, * Tlius ye have heard, readers, how many shifts 
‘ and evils the Prelates have invented, to save their ill-got 
‘ booty ; and if it be true, as in Scripture it is foretold, that 

* pride and covetousness are the sure marks of those false pro- 
‘ phets which are to come, then boldly conclude these to be as 

* great seducers as any of the latter times. For betw-ecn this 

* and the judgment day, do not look for any arcK deceivers, 

‘ who, in spite of reformation^ w^ill use more craft r less shame 
‘ to defend their love of the world and their rmbition, than 
‘ those prelates have done, ’ In a political view, he regards 


* See also the characters of Bishop Benson, Archbishop Seeker, 
and other amiable and disinterested prelates, in L^-shop Porteous s 
0iSlAoi\ of Seeker s Sermons. ' , 
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them as equally dangerous. * Indeed ’ (says he, in Ileasons of 
Church Gat)enment\ ‘ they stand so opportunely for the dis- 

* turbing or the destroying of a state, being a knot of creatures, 

‘ whose dignities, means, and preferments have no foundation 
^ in tlie Gospel, as they themselves acknowledge, but only in the 

* Prince's favour ; whence it must needs be, they should bend 

* all their intentions and services to no other ends but to his ; 

‘ that if it should happen that a tyrant (God turn such a 

* scourge from us to our enemies!) should come to grasp the 

* sceptre, here were his spearmen and his lances ; here were 
‘ his firelocks ready ; he should need no other pretorian band 
‘ nor pensionary than these, if they could once, with their 
‘ perfidious preachments, awe the people. ’ 

It may be desirable, however, to see what the zealous friends 
of the Episcopalian establishment say upon the same topics ; and 
no one has a better right to be reverently heard than Bishop 
Burnet. He indeed may well preach against the wealth and self- 
indulgence of the Clergy, who even educated his children out 
of his private fortune, and so strictly expended the whole of his 
episcopal revenues upon his see, that, at his death, he left no 
balance whatever in his accounts. {Life hy his Nephew.) ‘ The 

* more abstracted ' (says he) ‘ that Bishops live from the world, 

* from courts, from cabals, and from parties, they will have the 
‘ more quiet within ^lemselves, and they will, in conclusion, be 

^ ‘ the more resfiected by all, especially if an integrity and a just 
^*f7'cedom appear among them in the House of Lords, where 
‘ they will be much observed, and judgments will be made of 
‘ them there that will follow them home to their dioceses. No- 

* thing will alienate the nation more from them than their be- 
' coming tools to a court, and giving up the liberties of their 
‘ country, and advancing arbitrary designs.' {Hist* (f his own 
Times^ II. 64 1-.) What would this venerable Prelate have said, 
had he lived to see one of the highest dignitaries of that Church 
for whose stability and honour he cherished so warm an anxiety, 
proclaim, in his place in the House of Lords, that, by the con- 
stitution of this country, the King is exempt from all moral 
blame ; tWis, by an excess of adulation unknown in the most de- 
spotic reigSL perverting the maxim which protects the Sovereign' 
from person^ responsibility, into the monstrous doctrine, that 
nothing which^ie does, as an individual, can actually be wrong? 
‘ It is in the power of a Bishop ' (says Burnet) * tt> let 7io man 

* desjnse him . ' ^ After reminding them that tlicy ought ‘ to 



LordTlarcndon must have liad some such courtly sycophants 
in his eye, when he said, speaking of the miscldefs caused by som(‘ 
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^ preaoli in season and out of season, to exhort, admonish, and 

* rebuke with all. authority * (not certainly in the tone of the 
reverend father just now cited), he thus proceeds. ‘ But if 
^ they abandon themselves to sloth and idleness; if they neglect 
^ their proper function, and follow a secular, a vain, a covetous, 

* or a luxurious course of life; if they are not content with edu- 

* eating their children well, and with such a competency as 
^ may set them afloat in the world ; but think of building up 

* their own houses, and raising up great estates, they will put 

* the world on many unacceptable inquiries. Wherelbre is this 

* waste made? Why are these revenues continued to men 
^ who make such an ill use of them ? And why is an order 

* kept up that does the Church so little good, and gives it so 
‘ much scandal?’ (/iid.) It seems he did not think the dig- 
nitaries of his own time liable to such imputations ; but he 
severely inveighs against non-residence and pluralities. ^ These 
‘ scandalous practices ’ ‘ (he says) ‘are sheltered among us by 
‘ many colours of law ; whereas the Church of Rome, from 

* whence we had those and many other abuses, has freed her- 
^ self from this under which we labour, to our groat and just 
^ reproach. This is so shameful a profanation of holy things, 
^ that it ought to be treated with detestation and horror. Do 
< such men think on the vows they made on their ordination, 

* on the rules in the Scriptures, or on the.nature of their fuiic- 
^ tion, or that it is a care of souls ? How«]ong|i,how long shall 
^ this be the peculiar disgrace of our Church, which, for ought 

* I know, is the only church in the world that tolerates it?’ 

646.) Since Bishop Burnet’s time, acts have been passed 
to compel residence, but full of partiality and inconsistenev, — 
the highest members of the Establishment, those who are best 
provided for, being carefully exempted from their operation. 
Indeed, the saying of Luther is wholly disregarded — ‘ ReLigio 

* maxime periclitattfr inter revermdissimos and the conduct of 
the Romanists themselves might teach a better lesson. When 
they found that they had carried matters too far, as well by 
their preaching as by their living, they endeavoured to stem the 
tide of reformation by amending both; and the /^ilouncil of 


fawning Whitehall preachers at the beginning of ||Pie troubles, ‘ It 
cannot be denied but there was sometimes preacned there matter 
very unfit for the place, and verjj .scandalous for the persons who pre- 
sumed to determine things out of the range of tliei^own prof^^ssion, 
and, in ordine ad spiritiialiay gave uvio Casar xdiat rr/hsid 

ig rp'cciyCf as nut hdongiug to him, '—Hist, of the licbdiioih 
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Trent was assembled for this purpose. Much opposition was 
made to the express mention of Cardinals in the provisions of 
the Decree of Reformation ; but it was answered, that the cor- 
ruptions of the inferior orders were as nothing to those of the 
higher dignitaries. [Palcino, Ilist. Council of Trent^ Lib, 2.) 
Accordingly, the decree was ultimately passed, and signed by 
295 Archbishops and Bishops, beside other dignitaries, enjoin- 
ing to Bishops as strict a residence as toother Priests. 

The name of Burnet recals that of Swift, one of his most 
persevering^ virulent, and uncandid detractors; and one who 
was by no means so much his superior in wit, as he was below 
him in all the best qualities of the heart. It is remarkable, 
that, within the wide range of his satire, hardly a single clericnl 
character or abuse is to be found assailed ; but constant lamen- 
tations over the declining fortunes and favour of the Cliurch 
may be observed. A fragment remains concerning ‘ that uni- 
ver<9al hatred which prevails against the Clergy.* From the in- 
troduction, which is a bitter invective against ‘ that ddcstable 
iijrant ’ — ‘ that insatiable monster * — * that infernal beast * * 
Henry YIII. and his successors, except Queen Mary, for their 
spoliations of the Church; it should seem that the design of the 
piece was to explain the ‘ great disgust against the Clergy beyond 
what was ever before known, * by their loss of w’orldly substance ; 
and yet we believe there are few that contemplate their patri- 
monial state, and would not rather agree with a predecessor and 
* namesake of the * monster^' namely Henry II., of whom Mat- 
thew Paris relates, that a certain idle monk of Winchester 
having complained of three of their dishes being taken away, 
and only ten left, the King repUed, ‘ it were well if ten had 
been taken, and three left.* Swift’s habitual, and, to him, most 
painful self-control upon the subject of the Hierarchy, appears 
once or twice to liave been overcome — as in his Letter to tlie 
Bishop of CJogher [Works^ xiii. 117), where he thus writes 
concerning the higlicst order in the Church. ‘ Upon this open 
‘ avowed attc'inpt in almost the whole Bench of Bishops to de- 

* stroy the Church, I resolved to have no more commerce with 
‘ persons of such prodigious grandeur, who, I feared, in a little 

* time, woi^d expect me to kiss their slipper. It is happy for 


* Granville Sl'arpin .his learned and ingenious Treatise upon the 
(ireek Article, p. 147. does not so designate Henry ; but deems 
him one of the Horns of the Beast. ‘ A judgineht, ’ says he, (refer- 
ing tS xvii. lb.), ‘ hrst beguu by our English Horny King 

Henry Vlil. ’ 
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‘ me that I know the persons of very few Bishops, and it is my 
‘ constant rule never to look into a coach ; by which I avoid 
‘ tlic terror that such a sight would strike me with. ’ The mo- 
tives which he imputes to those Right Reverend persons, he 
thus, as it were, swears to. * I call God to witness that I did 
‘ then, and do now, and shall for ever, firmly believe, that every 
‘ Bishop who gave his vote for either of these bills,’ (i. e. ‘ al- 
‘ most the whole Bench,’) ^ did it with no other view, batitifr 
^further 'prornoLion^ than a premeditated design, from the spirit 
‘ of ambition and love of arbitrary power, to make the whole 
^ body of tiic Clergy their slaves and vassals until the day of 
‘judgment, under the load of poverty and contempt. I have 
‘ no room for more charitable thoughts, except for those who 
‘ will answer now, as they must at that dreadful day, that what 
‘ they did was out of pcriect ignorance, want oi* consideration^ 
‘ hrqic of future promotion^ an argument not to be conquered^ 
^ or the persuasiion of ciinninger brethren than themselves. ’ 
Tluis, in an unguarded moment, he suffers a fit of the spleen 
to remove the restrictions under which he had at almost all the 
))eriods of his life maintained silence upon the subject of the 
Church, broken only by his invectives against those, w^ho, it 
appears, only gave vent to the feelings suppressed by him from 
a deference to the ‘ aigument not to be conquered,^ Among 
others, his kinsman Dryden had been severely handled by him, 
for the freedom of his expression regarding what he calls his 
‘ just resentment against that degenerate order.’* [IVoiksy 
xviii. l.SS.) 

Wc shall close these extracts with the recorded opinions of 
three zealous Churchmen — of Mr Burke ancl Bishop Watsoi?, 
upon the reforms absolutely necessary in the Establishment; 
and of Dr Paley upon the evils of that political subserviency 
for which alone our statesmen appear to value it. Mr Burke 
strenuously supported the Bill of 1772, for quieting possessions 
against the dormant claims of the Church ; and concluded a 
speech marked by a warm attachment to its just rights, with 
these striking expressions, which wc earnestly recommend to the 
attention of all Churchmen, as spoken by a warning voice, and 
as applicable to far more extensive and more ne(^5ary refor- 
mations, than those immediately in the speaker’s c^templation. 
heartily wish to see the Church secure in si>^h possessions 


♦ Swift's zeal was, however, in this instance, miicli inflamed by the 
great Poets frank opinion upon the Dean’s odes, ‘ Cousin,- y«a will 
pever be a poet. * 
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* as will not only enable her Ministers to preach the Gospel 
‘ with ease, but of such a kind as will enable them to preach it 
‘ with its Full effect, — so that the Pastor shall not have the in- 
‘ auspicious appearance of a Tax-pathcrer — such a maintenance 
‘ as is compatible with the civil prosperity and improvement of 
‘ their country.’ {IVorJcs^ x. 146.) 

‘ A reformer’ (says Bishop Watson) ‘ of Luther’s temper and 
‘ talents, would, in five years, persuade the people to compel the 
‘ Parliament to abolish tithes, to extinguish pluralities, to en- 
‘ force residence, to confine Episcopacy to the overseeing of 
‘ dioceses, to expunge the Athanasian Creed from our Liturgy, 

* to free Dissenters from Te'^t Acts, and the ministers of the 
‘ Establis])mcnt from subscription to human articles of faith. 
‘ These, and other matters respecting the Church, ought to be 
^ done. * ( Letter to the Duke of Grafton.) Dr Palcy’s opinions 
upon some of these subjects, particularly on Toleration and 
Tithes, are well known ; but the following general observation 
upon Church polity, ought never to be absent from the memory 
of those who meddle with publick affairs, and have the true in- 
terests of religion at heart. ‘ The single view under which we 
‘ ought to consider any Establishment, is that of a scheme of 
‘ instruction ; the single end we ought to propose by it, is the 

* preservation and communication of religious knowledge. Every 
‘ other idea, and every other end that have been mixed With 
‘ this, as the making the Church an engine, or even an ally, of 

tjie State; converting it into the means of strengthening or of 

* diffusing influence; or regarding it as a support of regal, in 
‘ opposition to popular, forms of government, have served only 
‘ to debase the institution, and to introduce into it numerous 

* corruptions and abuses. ’ (Mon and Pot. PhiU vi. 10.) 

It is well known, that the defence of the Durham Clergy 
against the charge of having stood single among their country- 
men, in withholding from the late Queen the accustomed marks 
of respect, consisted in saying, that though they said less than 
others, they might feel as much. So prodigious ^ reach of 
assertion is thus commented upon by Mr B. ; and we much 
fear that more of the Church than the Cathedral of Durham 
fall within^Jjie scope of his concluding observations. 

‘ It is nece/^ry for me to set before you the picture my Learned 
Friend was plc^^d to draw of the Clergy of the Diocese of Durham, 
and I shall recal .t to your minds almost own words. Accord- 
ing to him, they stand in a peculiarly unfortunate situation ; they 
arc, in truth, the most injured of men. They all, it seems, enter- 
tained#*t!i^amc generous sentiments with the rest of their country- 
men, thou^i they did not express them in the old, free, Englisli 
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manner, by openly condemning the proceedings against the iate 
Qaecn; and, after the course of unexampled injustice against which 
she victoriously struggled had been followed by the needless indie- 
lion of inhuman torture, to undermine a frame whose spirit no open 
hostility could daunt, and extinguish the life so long imbittered by 
the same foul arts — after that great Princess had ceased to harass 
her enemies (if I may be allowed thus to speak, applying, as they 
did, by the perversion of all language, those names to the victim 
which belong to the tormentor) — after her glorious but unhappy life 
had closed, and that Princely head was at last laid low by death, 
which, living, all oppression had only the more illustriously exalted 
— the venerable the Clergy of Durham, I am now told for the first 
time, though less forward in giving vent to their feelings than the 
rest of their fellow-citizens — though not so vehement in their indig- 
nation at the matchless and unmanly persecution of the Queen — 
though not so unbridled in their joy at her immortal triumph, nor so 
loud in their lamentations over her mournful and untimely end — did, 
nevertheless, in reality, all the while, deeply sympathize with her 
sufierings, in the bottom of their reverend hearts ! When all the re- 
sources of the most ingenious cruelty hurried her to a fate without 
parallel — if not so clamorous, they did not feel the least of all the 
members of the community — their grief was in truth too deep for 
utterance — sorrow clung round their bosoms, weighed upon their 
tongues, stifled every sound — and, when all the rest of mankind, of 
all sects and of all nations, freely gave vent to the feelings of our 
common nature, their silence, the contrast wliich they displayed 
to the rest of their species, proceeded from the greater depth of, 
their affliction ; they said the less because they felt the more ! — On ! 
talk of hyprocisy after this ! Most consummate of all the hypo- 
crites ! After instructing your chosen ofiicial advocate to stand for- 
ward with such a defence — >such an exposition of your motives — to 
dare utter the word hypocrisy, and complain of those who charged ^ 
you with it ! This is indeed to insult common sense, and outrage 
the feelings of the whole human race ! If you were hypocrites be- 
fore, you were downright, frank, honest hypocrites to what you have 
now made vourselves — and surely, for all you have ever done, or 
ever been dhurged witli, your worst enemies must be satiated with 
the humiliation of this day, its just atonement, and ample retribu- 
tion ! 

‘ If Mr Williams had known the hundredth part oj^this at tho 
time of her Majesty’s demise; if he had descried the^ast twinkling 
of tlie light which has now broke upon us, as to thjj^eal motives of 
their a\:tions, 1 am sure cause would never hav^ been tried ; be- 
cause, to have made any one of his strictures upon their conduct, 
xvould have been not only an act of the blackest injustice, it would 
liave !)Con perfectly senseless. But can be be blamed for J^js igno- 
rance, when such pains were taken to keep him in the4ii.rkr Cau 
it be wondeted at that he was led astray, when he had only so false 
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a guide to their motires as their conduct, unexplained, afforded ? 
When they were so anxious to mislead, by facts and deeds, is his 
mistake to be so severely criticised ? Had he known the real truth, 
he must have fraternised with them ; embraced them cordially ; 
looked up with admiration to their superior sensibility ; admitted, 
that he who feels most, by an eternal law of our nature, is least dis- 
posed to express his feelings ; and lamented that his own zeal was 
less glowing than theirs. But, ignorant and misguided as he was, it 
is no great marvel that he did not rightly know the real history of 
their conduct, until about three quarters of an hour ago, when the 
^ truth burst in upon us, that all the while they were generously at* 
tached to the cause of weakness •'^nd misfortune. 

‘ Gentlemen, if the country, as well as Mr Williams, has been all 
along so deceived, it must be admitted that it is not from the proba- 
bilities of the case. Judging before hand, no doubt, any one must 
have expected the Durham Clergy, of all men, to feci exactly as 
they are now, for the first time, ascertained to have felt. They are 
Christians ; outwardly, at least, they profess the gospel of charity 
and peace. They beheld oppression in its foulest shape ; malignity 
and all uncharitablcness putting on their most hideous forms ; mea- 
sures pursued to gratify prejudices in a particular quarter, in de- 
fiance of the wishes of the people, and the declared opinions of the 
soundest judges of each party ; and all with the certain tendency to 
plunge the nation in civil discord. If, for a moment, they had been 
led away by a dislike of cruelty and of civil war, to express displea- 
sure at such perilous doings, no man would have charged them with 
political meddling ; and when they beheld truth and innocence 
triumph over power, they might, as Christian Minirters, calling to 
mind the original of their own Church, have indulged without offence 
in some little appearance of gladness ; a calm, placid satisfaction, on 
so happy an event, would not have been unbecoming their sacred 
station. When they found that her sufferings were to have no end; 
that new pains were indicted in revenge for her escape from dcstruc^- 
tion, and new tortures devised to exhaust the vital powers of her 
whom. open, lawless violence, had failed to subdue — we might have 
expected some slight manifestation of disapproval from holy men, 
who, professing to inculcate loving>kindness, tender mercy, and good 
will to all, ofter up their daily prayers for tliose who arc desolate and 
oppressed. When at last the scene closed, and tlicre was an end of 
that persecifL’oii which death alone could slay ; but when not even 
her unhappy t/te could glut the revenge of her enemies ; and they 
who liad harass^her to death, now cxliaustcd their malice in revil- 
ing the memor^nof their victim ; if among them had been fbund, 
during her life, some miscreant under the garb of a Pridst, who, to 
pay his court to power, had joined in trampling upon the defence- 
less ; ej 4 :’;i,^uch a one, bare he the form of a man, w ith a man’s heart 
throbbing nrhis bosom, might have felt even kis fawning, sordid, cal- 
culating malignity assuaged by the hand of death ; evtn he might 
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have left the tomb to close upon the sulFeringB of his victim. All 
probability certainly favoured the supposition that the Clergy of 
Durham would not take part against the injured, because the op- 
pressor was powerful ; and that the prospect of emolument would not 
make witness with dry eyes and hardened hearts the close of a life 
which they had contributed to imbitter and destroy. But 1 am com- 
pelled to say that their whole conduct has falsified those expecta- 
tions. They sided openly, strenuously, forwardly, officiously with 
power, in the oppression of a woman whose wrongs this day they for 
the first time pretend to bewail, in their attempt to cozen you out of 
a verdict, behind which they may skulk from the inquiring eyes of 
the people. Silent, and subdued in their tone as they were, on the 
demise of the unhappy Queen, they could make every bell in all their 
chimes peal when gain was to be expected by flattering present great- 
ness. Then they could send up addresses, flock to public meetings, 
and fill the press with their libels, and make the pulpit ring with 
their sycophancy, filling up to the brim the measure of their adula- 
tion to the reigning monarch, Head of the Church and Dispenser of 
its Patronage. ’ pp. 50-52. 

To support the unjust claims, and alt the abuses of our csta-* 
blishmeiits, in despite of all reason and all policy, by mere 
force, would be a hopeless attempt, even if made by able men, 
and not counteracted by such gross misconduct in its members 
as that which has of late turned the feelings of the country so 
strongly against them. But for men, such as they have shown 
themselves, to stand upon the uttermost verge ^their ancient 
rights in times like these; to shelter themselves slider the strict 
letter of the law, seek protection from power at the hands of 
those who now wield it, and endeavour to stifle all discussion of 
tliclr system and their conduct, may fairly be pronounced a- 
mong the wildest of human projects. Truly does Mr B. say, 
in the conclusion of his Speech, that the Church’s worst enemies 
ai'c they who, to hide their own misdeeds, would veil her solid 
foundations in darkness ; and that no one who does not design 
her surest destruction, can seek to hinder the continual light of 
day from visiting all the recesses of the sanctuary, and explor- 
ing all its abuses. A pious votary of the religion we profess 
may well use, in these days, the sublime prayer with which 
Milton concludes one of his Tractates; and the scholar will not 
fail also to recognise in it the diction, and even ^agery,. of his 
immogLal poem. ♦ Thou that sittest in light /cid glory unap- 
« prdwiable, Parent of Angels and Men ! Next thee, I im- 
‘ plore. Omnipotent King, Redeemer of the lost remnant whose 
‘ nature thou didst assume, ineffable and everlasting Love ! 
^ And thou, the third substance of divine inflnitui<ji; iKiiniin- 
f ing Spirit, the joy and solace of created things ! One TrU 
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* personal Godhead ! Look upon this thy poor and almost 
‘ spent and expying Church; leave her not thus a prey to 
‘ these importunate wolves that wait and think long till they 

* devour thy tender flock ! O, let them not bring about their 

* damned designs, that stand now at the entrance of the bot- 
‘ tomlcss pit, expecting the watchword to open and let out 
‘ those dreadful locusts and scorpions, to reinvolve us in that 
‘ pitchy cloud of infernal darkness, where we shall never more 
‘ see the sun of thy holy truth again, never more hope for the 

* cheerful dawn, never more hear the bird of morning sing ! * 


Art. V. IVic Speeches of the Right Honourable George Ca?i^ 
nhig^ at Liverpool^ on Friday the 23d and Friday the 30th of 
August j 1822 , Liverpool, Kaye. 1822 . 

T T is with the design of calling the attention of our readers to 
the subjects handled in these Speeches, and not with any 
view of discussing the conduct of the speaker, or even of cri- 
ticising his oratorical merits, that we have laid this pamphlet 
before us. Without any disrespect towards Mr Canning, we 
may be allowed to say, that, how interesting soever to his per- 
sonal friends, and to his implacable enemies both among the 
Courtiers and the Reformers, his late proceedings may have 
proved, they are likely to be of very little importance to the 
course of public affairs, which will go on in pretty much the 
same way, whoever may make the show speeches for the minis- 
ters in either House, until some change of system shall give 
the people a more adequate share in the representation ; and 
that event, becoming daily more necessary, is not likely to be 
either retarded or very much accelerated by the incident of the 
gentleman in question having once more got a place. Of his 
merits as a rhetorician we have already had occasion to speak 
with the commendation which they deserve. (Vol. xxviii. p. 60 .) 
He is a most able and entertaining speaker; with much acute- 
ness and even subtlety, but apt to sacrifice his argument to that 
point for atyhich indeed he seems content to sacrifice every 
thing ; wdth a great deal of address in shaping his case, but 
very little fairiij^ss in stating the arguments or propositions he is 
contending agtXnst; wdtli considerable power of doclam;ition, 
but of the second-rate kind, which resides in the mouth, or ra- 
ther, we ought to say, being the w ork of the head, and not com- 
ing wat^jn from the heart, atltlresscs the undei standing, and 
does not to the heart; with very admirable ingenuity, and 
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powers of fancy not orien snrpasscil, though not chasteneij by a 
severe taste ; and, more pariicularl y, with ^ copiousness and 
sprightliness of vi it, or rntlier drollery, which would be nearly 
perfect in that hind, if under more control, and somewhat 
more varied. How Jiigh a place among modern orators he 
might have attaincil Iiad he pursued another plan, regarding 
his subject more than himself and his audience, we presume not 
lo conjecture. That lie has sacrificed the higher eminences 
cannot be doubted ; and, as far as the mere style and composi- 
tion are concerned, he has done so by preferring to the Greek, 
or even the best Roman models, such clever and difficult, but 
certainly very inferior ones, as Sallust, Tacitus, and Seneca. 
The late change in his plans has probably removed the only 
chance that he had of retracing his steps, and gaining the 
heights from which he had been seduced, possibly by the taste 
of the age as much as by his own. As Cicero changed the man- 
ner of his oratory when he went into the East, be also might have 
employed his absence in occasionally reflecting upon the beau- 
ties of those pure models with which ho is so well acquainted, not 
indeed as the Roman did, to mitigate any harshness by a mix- 
ture of the Asian style, but to reclaim himself from the defects 
of that Asian style into which he has fallen, and of which the 
complaint used to be, that it wanted ^judicium et modum ; * and 
showed the ‘ Asiana gens ' to be * tumidior ct jactantior, va- 
niore etiam dicendi gloria inflata. * [Qjiint. xii. 10.) 

But, beside its inconsistency with our design, nothing could 
be more unfair than to comment, with any severity of criticism, 
upon even the most accurate reports of speeches delivered after 
dinner at a tavern, to a party convivial as well as political, and 
all the chosen friends of the speaker. If he had accpiitted him- 
self but very moderately on such an occasion, he clearly would 
have done far better than was necessary ; and a speech half as 
clever or lively as the worst of those before us, would have been, 
beyond all comparison, the very finest of which his bearers 
could, from experience, form any idea. 

Before proceeding to the topic of Reform handled in his 
principal performance, we must refer shortly to the only matter 
of any importance in the shorter one — the aIlusion#«'to the dis- 
tresses of the times. These, he thinks, prevail no longer in the 
humbl^ 4 :lasscs of society, but in ‘ quarters wdnerc education 
‘ and.intclligence may be expected to counternfet intemperance 
* of feeling, to correct prejudice, and to discountenance fac- 
‘ tion. * Formerly, it seems, those were affected in whom suf- 
fering begets njnpatience, and delivers over the snllerer,,,s^ prey 
^ to every designing demagogue 'who points out vcsflnancc as a 
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* remedy.’ But he appeals to those who now feel the pressure, 
the landed interest, the aristocracy, with naich confidence; and, 
reminding them of the zeal which lliey sliowcd in preaching 
patience to the poor, when tliey had no opportunity to practise 
it themselves, he hints in somewhat plain, and, we take it, in no 
very palatable terms, that it might be just as well if they were 
now to avail themselves of the very favourable occasion which 
offers itself for practising what they used so freely to preach. 

8o notable a piece of indiscretion as to make merry with the 
country gentlemen in their extremity, or at least to sneer broad- 
ly at their conduct, with the most philosophic iiidilference to- 
wards their sufferings, could hardly have been expected in one 
who was at the moment a candidate for place, and for the place 
of leader of the House of Commons, and indeed in the act of 
adveitizing for the situation. It may be fit, therefore, to give 
the words, lest any one should find it impossible to believe that 
their substance has been correctly stated. ‘ I am confident, 

‘ that having, during a great struggle of so many years, j)7'each^ 

* ed patience to the humbler classes of the community, the high- 

* er will not now desert their duty, by refusing, in thrit' turiiy 
^ to pi^aethe the same de<rvec of patience which has been general- 

* ly displayed by those beneath them.’ Now, this is precisely 
the advice, so exactly do extremes oftentimes meet, wliich those 
plain-spoken gentlemen, whom Mr Canning calls Radicals, and 
whom he used to call Jacobins, are every day tendering to the 
^ higher classes^ ’ and which the latter receive with very little 
"^grfititiide, or indeed civility. 'The meaning of both Mr Can- 
ning and those other writers and orators is the very same, and 
their language is nearly so. “ You, say they, who used to 
show so edifying a degree of resignation to our distresses ; you 
who so glibly lectured us on the duty of submission to the will 
of Providence, that is, to your own arbitrary measures, while 
we were starving, and enforced your instructions with the Bas- 
tile and the bayonet; you who deemed nothing so easy as 
patience under the miseries your own impolicy had loaded us 
with, and nothing so criminal as repining^ at .the pressure, and 
murmuring at the hands that inflicted it — come now and show 
us somewhat of that patience in your own case ! edify us with 
applying to your own use the lessons you so lavishly bestowed on 
us ; and try iQhe remedy you dispensed so freely to others will 
not suit yourserves. We were starving in 1812 — you gave us 
an American war and new gagging bills. We were* starving in 
iSl7 — you sent us to solitary dungeons, and barred the courts 
of justjjr’e to (mr suits. We were starving in 1819 — you laid on 
millions oT new taxes, cut us down with cavalry when we met 
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to complain, and made new laws to stifle our complaints. We 
arc still distressed, but now you are our fellow- sufferers ; we 
recommend you to say nothing about the mat<^er, but to reflect, 
that when we cried out, it was at our peril, although no man 
could charge uz with having caused any of the evils that afflict* 
ed us. ” 

But Mr Canning finds it very convenient to assume (as all rea- 
soners on his side do), that the present distresses are ‘ such as nei- 
ther laws nor governments can cure. * We flatly deny it. Let a 
large amount oi' taxes be taken ofti and a great relief will be given; 
a great step be made towards a cure. It is obvious to every one 
wdio can count ten upon his fingers, that whether you diminish 
the cost of production or increase the price of produce, the 
relief is precisely the same as far as regards the primary in- 
terest of the producer; and it is equally plain, that ultimately 
lie, in common with others, w’ill gain much more by a reduction 
which makes the balance upon his transactions more favourable, 
while it leaves the market price of his commodity lower. Now^, 
the glaring deception of the argument wc are grappling with is 
this ; it regards the rise of price as the onlij remedy to which 
the farmer can look ; and because ‘ neither laws nor govern- 
ments ’ can raise the price of produce, it concludes, that the 
distress is ‘ such as neither laws nor governments can cure. ’ 
Hi on the other hand, it is said that no further diminution of 
the publick burthens can be eflocted, we answer, Jirs^t^ that the 
same objection has been made in nearly the same terms to each 
succeeding proposition for reducing the expenditure of the 
country, and has as uniformly been found, by those who urged 
it, easily overcome when the loss of some vote compelled them in 
good earnest to bethink liiem of economy; and nexty that such 
an assertion never can be borne as long as salaries arc double 
and treble and quadruple what they were the last time that 
wheat sold for 40s. a quarter. Much may undoubtedly be still 
taken from the burthens of the people; but if ten millions more 
were spared, by retrenchments and the abandonment of the 
.sinking fund, admittt^d on all hands to be a delusion, wc should 
contend, that common decency required all objectors to a still 
further reduction to be silent, if the publick distresses were still 
intolerable, and these very objectors themselves held or coveted 
places of overgrown emolument. In a country, yiflering as this 
now is, it is ind(iccnt to .'^peak of the malady as Tncurable, while 
large salaries are paid for mere convenience, or luxury or pomp. 
Even the most efficient places under the Crown could be filled 
by the very men who now hold them with a third of tljo^molu- 
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ments, and they would be as well pnid as in many other coun- 
tries. Bui it scorns to be always assiimctl, that every part of 
the conuiiuiiity must be cxliausted by suiferings, aiul eiuliive 
every species of privations, rather than that those who have oc- 
casioned all those calamities should have a single rose leaf turn- 
ed beneath them to disturb their repose; and to make this df>c- 
trine the more complete, wliosocvcr shall make bold to hint that 
})Iacc may perad venture be desired by the place-hunter, among 
other things, because of its profits, must lay his account with 
being reviled and ridiculed, as if he had uttered something 
sliocking to human nature, or ulterl}'^ abliorrent to reason and 
the nature of things. No one hohls so liigli a tone on this to- 
pic as Mr (^-anning has done upon all occasions. To hear him, 
you would supj)osc the emoluments (>f place to be not only the 
very last thing that any one dreams of, but rather that they are 
wholly out of the (jiicstion ; and, indeed, that men take oflice 
ill spite of the salary, and not l)ecan‘^e of it. \Vc know not 
whether, in his instance, this may be called canting; but wc are 
sure, that, with most publick men, it is outrageously so. The 
bulk of the present ministers and their adherents are notorious- 
ly men to whom the loss of salary wonhl be so inconvenient as 
hardly to be bearable. Being a year or two now and llieii in 
place is not very lucrative, but half a Jifctiiiie of it is extremely 
profitable; and, at any rate, nothing can be more grossly in- 
consistent than the hitter resistance to every retluction of their 
salaries wdiich these very men o/fer, who so constantly proclaim 
tlie* pay to be no part of their motives in seeking place. 

Wc have been led into this train of reflexion by Mr Can- 
ning’s general assertion of the convenient doctrine, that ‘ no- 
thing at all can be done for us. ’ And a curious passage in 
these Speeches, aflbrds a sti iking illustration of the principles to 
which we have been alluding as presiding over the conduct of 
the place- loving portion of the community. We refer to his 
explanation of the reason why he allowed himself to be made 
Governor-General, and sent to India for a period not less than 


seven years, llis account of this matter is really exceeded by 
nothing in Bubb Dodington. Wc must therefore give it in 
his own words. 


‘ When called to office in 1816, I was called to a department 
perfectly alien from my official habits, and with the business of wliicli 
1 had no previous acquaintance; but, in the course of nearty five 
years’ diligent administration of that department, it //^.v Vo happened 
(1), that 1 am supposed, by those in whom the law has vested the 
power of .appointing to the Government of India, to have qualitiecl 
myself for iJie more inimediate direction of that government, over 
VOL. xxxvii. NO. 74*. B b 
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the concerns of which it has been my duty to exercise a distant su- 
perintendence. * 

* Many obvious circumstances^ undoubtedly, would make it more 
agreeable to me (2) to remain in this country — (Loud cheers,) I see 
around me more than one hundred and sixty motives for so wishing 
to remain — {Renewed cheers^) But, Gentlemen, / hold that a 'public 
man is, unless he can show cause of honour or duty to the contrary, 
bound to accept a trust which he is selected (3) as competent to admi- 
nister, FOR THE PUBLIC INTEREST (4'). 

‘ Gentlemen, those in whom the law, as I have said, vests the 
power of appointment (subject to the approbation of the Crown) have 
done me the honour to think, that I may be the humble instrument 
of conferring some benefit on the population of an extensive empire. 

I fear they overrate my capacity for the task which they impose 
upon me, as your kindness has overrated my services to you — (Cries 
of “ No / No ! *') But I have not felt myself at liberty (5) to decline a 
task at once so difficult and so honourable ; 1 must execute it to 
THE BEST OF MY ABILITY. ’ pp. 9, 10. 

We recommend the gentle render to try an experiment on 
this passage. Let him compose his muscles as carefully as he 
can ; let him drive every witness away from his presence, and 
lock his room-door ; let him then try to read aloud, with a grave 
face, the above extraordinary lines ; and if he can get through 
them without laughter, we have underrated his powers of coun- 
tenance. How prodigious, then, must have been those of the 
Speaker ! As for the fate of any ordinary reader we can have 
no doubt. We have marked certain words in Italics ; and wc^ 
will hold him a wager, that if he gets over the first, or the two 
first of them, — if he passes these distance-posts, he still is 
thrown out before the third. But as to his ptissing the fourth, 
there are hardly any odds we should not offer ; and we take 
for granted that no one but Mr C. himself ever dreamt of pass- 
ing the fifth. 

Why, positively, it should seem as if, in this free country, 
the home of ‘ rational liberty, ’ — the ‘ model ’ for others w'hich 
are in quest of a constitution, (p. 36) — where, ‘ God be prais- 
‘ ed, w^e have long ago arrived at all the blessings ’ which free- 
men can enjoy ; it should seem as if, notwithstanding all severe 
penalties against forcibly sending persons out of the realm, there 
were a sort of pressgang suffered to roam our streets, and carry 
off the liege subjects of the King, to parts bcy 9 .nd the seas to 
make "them Governors. It should seem as if the act renewing 
the Honourable Company’s charter had, by a side-wind, re- 
pealed the Habeas Corpus Act, and enabled them to spread 
their Asiatick despotism abroad from Leadenhall-sU^*^ We 
had thought that there was only one remnant of tnis kind of 
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slavery^ among us in modern times, and that it had been recent- 
ly abolished ; we mean, the forcing the Speaker of the House 
of Commons into the Chair, after he had been elected by dint 
of an assiduous canvass on the part of himself and his friends : 
unless, indeed, the unseemly violence with which Deans and 
Chapters exercise the sacrilege vrhich they term an election, in 
forcing men to be Bishops, may seem to furnish another in- 
stance. Possibly, from hence may have arisen the rumours, 
that the present Speaker was destined to be seized upon, and 
exported to India, after Mr Canning’s escape. The Directors 
having found the last man they caught so refractory and slip- 
pery, may have thought of trying one better broken in to such 
acts of forcible appointment, by having undergone the process 
of compulsory elevation to the Chair of the House. 

When we perceive the reluctance with which he yields to the 
gentle violence that sentenced him to banishment, and mark 
how painful the infliction is, notwithstanding the consolation 
afforded by the prospect of benefiting the Hindoos ; when we 
note, moreover, the hundred and sixty reasons for wishing to 
remain at home — a very small allowance, compared with those 
which the hearers probably hoped to have for joining in the 
wish — it is really some relief to learn, that, in the course of a 
few days, he obtained protection against the Honourable Com- 
pany, whether by a writ of privilege, or by application to a 
Judge at Chambers ; for at the next dinner we find him speak- 
ing more as a free agent, and as one who actually had some 
voice in the question of wliat was to become of him. He be- 
gins with an odd kind of joke, somewhat akin to that fami- 
liar one which consists in answering a request for informa- 
tion, by asking, ‘ Can you keep a seci et ? ’ — and on the curious 
inquirer saying ‘ Yes, ’ replying, ‘ So can L ’ For after stating 
at some length the difficulties which beset him, and the miscon- 
structions he is exposed to whichever line he takes, whether that 
of maintaining silence as to his negotiation with the Govern- 
ment, or of telling his friends the wmol^, he informs them, that 
‘ after doubting much and long, * and ‘ on full reflection, ’ he 
has ‘ determined fo brave the danger ’ of telling all ; and then he 
says, ‘ Upon my honour I have nothing to tell,’ * (p. 38.) ; in 
short, he has had no communication whatever made to him ; 
and this he declares, because his select body of confidential 
friends, assembled in a place, and at a period of the day con- 
secrated to delicate disclosures, 160 in number, including news- 
paper reporters, have a clear right to know it, inasmuch as 
their k’.'dness and attachment ‘ to him gave them an interest in 
‘ whatever concerns him, ’ (p. 39.) Then, justly foreseeing 
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that those dear and interested friends (as he will probably soon 
feel them to be, if he has not already) might naturally carry 
their anxious inquiries one step further ; and having learnt from 
him all he knew touching the part of the business of which he 
was wholly ignorant, might desire to be informed respecting 
the only thing which must have been known to him, his in- 
tention of taking office, if allowed, — he adds — that he will tell 
them nothing at all about it: — and that he hopes they will 
not expect it ! ‘ This only he can J)ankl if declare, that his 

‘ decision will be founded upon — ' what does the reader 
think ? — ‘ upon — an honest and impartial view of public con- 
‘ siderations alonc^ and that it will be determined, not by a 
‘ calculation of interests, but by a balance and comparison of 
^ duties. ’ That is to say, he will, in one scale, put the inte- 
rests of the Indian subjects, and, in the other, the great object 
ol’ resisting reform, and defending the constitution ; and ac- 
cording as the one or the other scale preponderates, he goes or 
stays ! Regard for his own interest, of course, is wholly out of 
the (juestion ; that of his political friends is e([ually to be ne- 
glected ; his family is to be put entirely on one side, as well as 
his personal friends; he is only occupied with * that dilliihive 
* benevolence which neglects the circle immediately around it, ’ 
fp, 30 .), and of which he had, a few moments before, ^ confessed 
‘ some little suspicion, ’ (ib.) But suppose he should, after ac- 
curately balancing his conflicting duties, find that he was better 
fitted for the European than the Hindostannee department, aiL- 
obstacle must be removed, namely, the Catholic Question. The 
difficulty, to be sure, is great; and so long as it exists, there is 
little chance that the Court of St James’s will cast upon him the 
same longing eyes which had so bewitched him in the Court of 
Directors. But what will not the ardent and disinterested love 
of our country effect? What sacrifices of interest (iiay, of 
principle too) will it not prepare us for ? J'his zeal to serve 
our native land in her need (never, of course, in our own), is, 
it should seem, above the most powerful propensity of our na- 
ture. It masters all the rest, and survives them all — tenacity 
of j)lace being to ‘ public men ’ w^hat tenacity of life is to rep- 
tiles. Tlierelbre, the Catholic question is got rid of with very 
little ceremony, in a passage which we will not cite, because it 
varies maleiuiUy from the first newspaper rcports.of ibis Speech ; 
awd OaowA evther edvuon vs for Mr Cww- 

ning, and must be sufficiently grateful to the Lord Chancellor 
and the Orange party, yet we might, by giving the one, inis- 
icpresciu him unfavourably; and by adopting the we 

mig )t weaken the sort of recantation whith he umruestionublv 
intended to make. ' 
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How the Court has been propitiated, and how Mr Canning 
has settled his balance of duties to the Kmpire, we all know. 
He has suffered the interests of India to kick the beam. With 
the mysteries of this calculation we profess not to be acquainted. 
Report assigns but a few hours’ time to the operation of calculat- 
ing. But one thing we should think those who are curious in 
such caladus might* desire to have cxplaiiyed. How happens it 
that a strict sense of publick duty prevented him from hesitating 
about leaving the Constitution a prey to Reformers, because he 
had been thought fit for the Government of India, while his 
fitness continues the same, and the dangers of the Constitution 
having in nowise increased, Ik. now hesitates as little about ro- 
maining at home ? How happened it, that he had all but em- 
barked, and left the Constitution to its fate, when no place at 
home was offered him ; and that the instant one is within his 
reach, he takes it, and leaves India to its fate ? Is it that, beside 

I iublick duties^ there must be publick employments to else 

le will fling none of them into either scale of his balance — that 
they must have the stamp of office^ otherwise he deems them not 
standard, and cares not what may be their weight? One should 
have thought that the Reformers might be opposed in Parlia- 
ment quite as advantageously as in the Foreign Oflice; and yet 
he never dreamt of delaying bis shipment outwards until the 
doors of Dow^ning- Street w^ere unfolded, although the House 
of Commons ‘ threw open its doors wide’ as usual. Not even 
when Lord Castlcrcaglfs death left the enemies of reform with- 
out a leader, did this nice balancer of publick duties olonc^ hesi- 
late about his flight to the East, any more than he did when 
Lord (^istlereagh, of whose capacity and views he was the re- 
corded derider, managed both the Ibreigri and domestic con- 
cerns of the country. He could leave the sum of affairs in his 
hands during the crisis of the war, after pronouncing him in- 
competent to their maruigcincut in a season of comparative case, 
and go to Lisbon, because, we suppose, his publick duty re- 
quired him^ of all men, to receive the King of Portugal on his 
landing; he could leave all in his incapable hands when the Ra- 
dicals had become so much more formidable, and hie him away 
to tlic Tropics, because the Court of Directors, over whom he 
had been placed for live years, had discovered in him a knack 
at Indian matters. He could persist in abandoning his phice izi 
Parliament, when no man could tell in wliosc hands J;he reins of 
Government might be left. The fear of refornj, the love of our 
ancient order of things, could, it seems, avail iiothing, unless 
place was superadded to the calls of duty : But the instant that 
this graceful and convenient union is lormed, he is all ear to 
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those claims to which he had been so often and so obstinately 
deaf, — and, after ridding himself of the Catholic Question, he 
steps unincumbei'ed into his situation, indignant that any one 
should be found uncharitable enough to imagine the possibility 
of any personal or private motives having been regarded in the 
Whole course of his calculations. We expect that Mr Canning 
will henceforth express himself with more forbearance towards 
the enthusiasm of Reformers, and the credulity to which it 
sometimes may give rise; that he will no longer laugh at the 
theoretical and impracticable publick virtue which some of them 
recommend; that he will carefully shun all sneers at pitches 
of unattainable purity; and even avoid any allusion to cant, but 
little of which has ever been discovered in their professions, and 
that little, comparatively speaking, of an ordinary and not very 
revolting cast. 

For some years past, Mr Canning has taken upon himself to 
act as champion of the present system, against all Reform what- 
soever. We state the nature of his assumed office thus gener- 
ally, because no other description is fitted to represent it. He 
may tell us, that he is only combating Parliamentary Reform : 
but his whole reasonings, ail bis topics and all his appeals, 
are equally applicable to any proposed alteration of any exist- 
ing portion of the Institutions of the country. In vain will he 
profess that it is against wholesale and violent changes in the re- 
presentation that he warns the country : For there is not an abuse 
in it so flagrant that he would suffer to be removed by an amend- 
ment the most cautious and gentle. He may protest as he 
pleases against being supposed to defend every thing ; and cry 
out for specifications of corrupt practices, which, when detect- 
ed, may be separately and piecemeal corrected. Not one of his 
arguments will admit of any qualification. They arc uncompro- 
mising, and of universal application ; they will do as well to de- 
fend or to attack one position as another, skrecning alike all 
established evils, assailing equally every proposed improvement, 
as indifferently as the redoubt or the artillery act with respect 
to the merits of those whom they shelter or annoy. Indeed, 
not only is this the nature of his arguments and declamations, 
but he has throughout pretty distinctly showed that he was 
aware of it, and has never proved, except perhaps in one in- 
atance, very prone to baulk their genius. Save on the Catho- 
lick Question, where is the amendment of our Law that he has 
not resisted, and always with the same general appeals to the 
alarms of the Aristocracy ? He was pleased, indeed, tQ sneer, 
and even to laugh pretty loud, at the ‘ IVisdom of our -Anccstorsy 
on the late debates upon his Bill. You would have thought 
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that this was some favourite phrase of the Orange faction, in* 
vented to stifle all iiujuiry, and supersede the use of reason upon 
the subject of the Penal Code. No such thing. To stifle in- 
quiry and supersede reason, was indeed the purpose of its in- 
vention ; but the inventor was Mr Canning himself, and the oc.- 
casion^ was Sir Samuel Romilly’s Pill to prevent men of landed 
property from defrauding their creditors, and to make every 
member of that class do, what every honest member of it does 
as a matter of course, pay his debts out of his estate, and not 
enrich his family by the ruin of his tradesmen. No matter how 
plain the justice of the measure was, how degrading to the land^ 
ed interest the supposition, tuat they were desirous of resisting 
it; — no matter how glaring the iniquity of the present law, and 
how intolerable the practical evils which it was shown to have 
produced; such is the law, was the only answer; you seek 
to change that *which w, — therefore you are in the wrong, 
A better instance needs not be produced, to demonstrate that 
his perpetual application of his doctrines to Parliamentary Ke^ 
form is accidental, and that, in truth, they equally exclude every 
change. At present, however, we are to view' them chiefly ii|L 
their connexion with this most important question. 

His first argument in favour of the present system of election, 
is drawn from the circumstance of his own success at JL<ivcrpool. 
His grand answer to every thing that can be urged against the 
existing abuses is always, that practically, * the system works 
well ; ^ and he considers, oddly enough, his own return for that 
borough to be a striking illustration of this. • Let those, ' says 
he, * who doubt the practical excellence of our political insti* 

* tutions look at the scene which this assembly exhibits ; and 
^ when they see how far an humble individual, without perso- 

< nal distinction, or personal claims of any kind, on the consi- 

< deration or good-will of a great community, can earn their 

* good opinions, — I may venture to say, their affection, simply 
‘ by the performance of his public duty as their representative, 
‘ Let them consider, *-:-and so forth. • Hence, ’ he adds, ‘ can 

* such a country sink under the vainly apprehended dangers of 

< despotism?’ Translated into plain English, this passage 
should be read thus : — ^ Here is a m^n who had the whole 
^ weight of the Government to support him ; who had been half 
^ his life in office ; was expected to be restored to it again be- 

* fore the Parliament met ; who was backed by a* set of rich 
f merchants, eager for the good things which ministers have to 

* bestow. When you see how he obtained a majority of the 
‘ votes, notoriously under the influence of those traders in pror- 
^ duce and politics, and still retains the confidence of his sup- 
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‘ porters, even at the moment when he is about to have cither 
• the whole government of India, or half the government of 
‘ England, can you doubt that elections are, in practice, pure 
‘ and disinterested proceedings, or feel an apprehension lest 
‘ they should be prostituted to support a corrupt administra- 
‘ tion ? ’ To be sure, it must have required some command of 
countenance in both the speaker and the audience to go gravely 
through this elaborate and curious misrepresentation of his 
claims upon them ; but his connexion with Inverpool is a fa- 
vourite topic in illustration of his general argument, and he 
really appears to labour under some tielusion respecting the 
riglit of election there. He is always appealing to his own si- 
tuation as that of a person representing a place where no reform 
can be desired — a perfectly open and free borough. 'Ehis seems 
so extraordinary a mistake, that wc must give the words in wliich 
he states it. 

‘ So far from my situation as representative of the second town in 
the empire, stifling my voice on this subject, I have not the slightest 
hesitation in saying, that if I were member for Old Sarum, 1 should 
more probably hold my tongue upon it. It is because I am member 
for Liverpool ; because I caji have no shadoto of persona! i'ltciest in 
maintaining; that more imperfect species of represcnlation^ which I do, 
nevertheless, conscientiously maintain ; it is because my opinion 
cannot be questioned^ influenced by moihes of individual convenience^ 
tliat I feel a confidence, which I otherwise might not feel, in ex- 
posing what I think the fallacy of those doctrines which push tlie 
principle of direct personal representation to an extent such as, if 
adopted, must change the Constitution. ' pp. 25, 26. 

Now, where did Mr Canning ever fiiid a Parliamentary Re- 
former who was satisfied with such a right of election as that of 
Liverpool, where freemen only, and they, wdiether resident or 
not, return the members? Is not this as much a close coipora- 
tioii as if it were a borough one twTiiticnlh or one hundredth of 
the size ? Does the mere difference of extent change the na- 
ture of the franchise ? If a corporation of thirty, in a town of 
J200 inhabitants, save their fellow-citizens the trouble of choos- 
ing their representative, it is termed a close or rotten borough ; 
and the njember so chosen may, it seems, be taunted with hav- 
ing some interest in defending the existence of such limited 
franchises. But extend the same preposterous right ol‘ voting to 
‘ the second town in the empire; ’ sufler two or three thousand 
corporators to chuse for 120,000 inhabitants, and no matter in 
what way the select and privileged body is composed, although 
it may consist of the very individuals most unfit to exercise the 
Irauchise, to the exclusion of all who might moat worthily be 
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intrusted with it ; yet this extension of tlie size, and tlierehare of 
the mischief, is to be the cure ! the place is to be called an open 
borough, the choice a popular election, and the person chosen 
by a handful of corporators and their immediate dependents, 
with every contamination of bribery and treating and threaten- 
ing that can taint still more a proceeding grounded in corrup- 
tion, is to vapour as if he were returned by the inhabitants 
at large, in the purest manner, and to take for granted, that 
no mortal can suspect him of any interest in maintaining of 
exclusive corporate rights, ^.nd opposing all attempts to make 
elections i cally pure. Upon a little reflection, we presume, he 
will allow this, with several other matters, to be classed under 
the head of those ‘ cxas^oeraltons^ which, he tells us (p. 16 .), 
arc ‘ freely and frankly allowed in the celebration of municipal 
‘ victories. ' Another exaggeration, however, occurs, so very 
gross, til at wo trust there is sonic error in the report. A depu- 
tation of the chairmen of different trading associations present- 
ed an address, thanking him for ‘ his zealous attention to their 
* inlerests, * and ‘ his kindness and impartiality ’ in doing the 
businet-s of the town as their member. In this piece of civility, 
at a moment when he was resigning his seat, and going to the 
other sido^ of the globe, some of those joined who had been, 
and were well known still to be, his warm political opponents; 
and every allusion to the points of irreconcileable difference 
which separated them, wa^, of course, carefully avoided, ^’^et 
ht' is made (p. 16 .), in speaking of this flattering piece of per- 
sonal courtesy, lo construe it into a cessation of political hosti- 
lity, and to say, in consequence cf it, that ‘ he stands in the pe- 
‘ culiar circumstances of not knouing that he has even a politi- 

cal enemy ’ left in the pkiCe. So ungenerous a use never w^as 
made of such a kindness. We really believe Mr Canning to be 
incapable of it ; possibly he never said so — at any rate, he may 
liave thought it allowable to exaggerate tliis kindness, when on 
the point of leaving them for ever. As he is destined to re- 
main, we can have little doubt that his ignorance w’ill be re- 
moved, on the <jiicstion, ‘ Whether or not he has a political 
enemy left, ' as soon as the new writ for Liverpool is issued. * 
Having now cleared siway the ground, we may come more con- 
veniently to the bulk of liis arguments against all reform of the 
representation. 

Those arguments may be reduced to the two following pro- 


* A Pamphlet, entitled ‘ Matters of Fact, by a Political Encmy^ ’ 
may already have cleared up this point. 
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positions, of \vliich one is the speaker’s most hackneyed tq>ic 
in all debates on this question, and the other is, as far as wc re- 
collect, now for the first time brought forward by him, and 
dwelt upon with the kind of preference usually given to novelties, 
by those who think more of the popular effect than the solidity of 
their positions. The Jirst is, that the Crown has no more in- 
fluence in Parliament than is sufficient for maintaining its inde- 
pendent existence as a branch of the Constitution ; the seco?id^ 
that all the mischiefs now traced to the state of the representa- 
tion, and especially the support of corrupt practices and ruin- 
ous measures, cannot be ascribed to the House of Commons 
aloncy inasmuch as the Lords have concurred in every act of 
the Legislature; as a corollary to which, it is added, that 
the reform really desired would cither do nothing, or destroy 
the House of Lords. Upon these views of the other two 
branches, the Crown and the Lords, rests his whole argument 
against any alteration in the construction of the Commons 
House; and we purpose shortly to examine tlicm in their 
order. 

I. The anxiety betrayed for the influence of the Crown, and 
the belief that it has not, upon the whole, increased, Mr Can- 
ning shares with the late Mr Hose, who put forth a tractate 
upon this matter. The fundamental views are precisely the 
same in the Speech and in the Book, — that the power of the 
Crown has only in name and appearance been augmented since 
tlie American war ; that while the country has been increasing 
in ‘ strength, wealth and population, ’ the Crown, * if it be good 
for any thing at all in the Constitution, ’ must keep some sort 
of pace with the growth of the community ; and that its in- 
creased influence is more than counteracted by the increased 
power of publick opinion. These things are handled different- 
ly, no doubt, by the two artists, each working in his peculiar 
manner ; the one deals in calculations, the other in metaphors ; 
and yet, upon a closer view, there will perhaps be found a nearer 
approach than might at first be suspected, between the pamphlet- 
eer’s figures of arithmetick, and the speaker’s figures of rhetorick; 
for fancy is the principal agent in conjuring with them both. 
We certainly do not intend to enter into any detail of the facts^ 
almost equally misrepresented by the accountant and the poet ; 
but the case must be stated; and though unhappily it is too plain 
to leave any* doubt, yet it lies in too narrow a compass to require 
many words. 

The influence of the Crown must necessarily be in propor- 
tion to the direct power which it possesses by the force at its 
disposal, and the funds under its control for defraying the 
whole expenses of the State. Before the war, it had an army of 
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about 53,000 men ; at present, that force is nearly doubled. Be- 
fore the war, the expenditure was 18 millions; it is now nearly 
quadrupled. Part of the increased regular force is no doubt 
employed in new colonies ; but even the army within the realm 
is augmented in nearly the same proportion ; and the operation 
of the increased expenditure is evidently the same, in augment- 
ing the influence of the Crown, whether it be occasioned by ex- 
tended dominions or not. During the war, too, the extrava- 
gance of the Government reached a pilch wholly unparalleled, 
and beyond measure criminaA in its agents. In three years 400 
millions were spent or squandered ; the average of the charges 
for these years, exclusive of tne cost of the national debt, was 
83 millions; including that cost (which is not to be deducted 
with a reference to the creation of influence) it exceded 132 
millions. Nor let it be imagined that the effects of such enor- 
mous establishments in favour of the Crown’s power, cease with 
their reduction For many years pien’s minds were trained to 
the contemplation of this system, and their plans were adapted 
to it. The habit of looking to Government for work, at least for 
pay, was engendered ; the caldhlations of families were founded 
in part upon the easy access which they had to the public purse; 
and, in this intimate union of national and individual finan- 
ces, most men relied for part of their ways and means upon the 
budget of the year. This habit is not by any means destroyed ; 
it is not even sensibly weakened. How many persons who 
ought to be independent in their conduct, are afraid of giving 
their votes for the only measures that can relieve the pressure of 
the present distresses, because they have a vague, ill-dcHned 
notion, that if they keep well with the Government something 
may turn up in their favour, some sinecure for themselves, somo 
pro\Msion for a son ? How much more powerful is this feeling 
among persons of superior rank, and whom the present system 
of election makes the depositaries of that portion of the fran- 
chise which is not monopolized by the individual owners of 
boroughs, or the public boards? 

Now, against all these mighty realities we are desired to 
£et the force of public opinion. But this is an unpardon- 
able mistatemeiit of the question. The complaint is, that 
the Crown has so much power through the force at its com- 
mand, and so much influence through the patronage -at its 
disposal, that the independence of l^rliament is become an 
expression only calculated to excite merriment. But is all 
the power and all the influence exhausted directly upon the 
members of Parliament? Is it not an inseparable part of 
the same increase, that it must have augmented the sway of the 
Crown over public opinion aUo ? Such reasoners as Mr Can- 
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ning argue as if the infliicncc of the Crown were something kept 
altogether apart from the community ; as if it were a weapon 
placed in store, and only to be used defensively when some crisis 
should bring the Crown and the people in contact ; as if it were 
a weight in one scale of the balance, — the weight of public opi- 
nion being placed in the other, and all communication cut off 
between the two, and all interchange prevented ; whereas in fact 
there is not an atom of that influence which is not constantly ex- 
erted in bending the public opinion, and preparing the people 
as wxll as their unauthorized representatives for the surrender 
of liberty. Even the press, of which so much is said, works 
for the established system with all its abusses. The dispensers of 
wealth and honours can iise it, and do employ it, to promote their 
corrupt views, and w^e doubt if, at any period of our history, a 
greater abuiKlance of venal writers was ever known to re- 
ceive protection and encouragement from the rulers of the 
country and their immediate dependants. 

Wc are very far from asserting that these attempts are success- 
ful. We do not apprehend, God be thanked, any thing like a 
subjugation ofpublick opinion, ehb.er by force or seduction, so as 
to make the voice of the people approve of the profligacy of 
their governors, and the gross mismanagemont of their affairs. 
Ilut wdiat does this prove, admitted as it is by us, and asserted 
as the ground of their argifment by those with whom we arc 
contending? What, but that all the weight of Government is 
insufficient to give falsehood the currency of truth ; tl»at the mis- 
conduct of the public servants is so great as to set the people a- 
gainst them, in spite of all the means in their employ to blind 
and to overawe the country ? In the Houses of Parliament, 
constituted as they now are, the same means of seduction arc 
employed with very different results. Among those select per- 
sonages, the success of the dispensers ol' patronage is tolerably 
well assured. There they can rely upon a ready approval of all 
their proceedings, at the very moment when the same means of 
influence have been in vain tried to procure assent out of doors. 

The argument, then, stands exactly thus. The increased influ- 
ence is too pow^erful for the independence of Parliament. It 
operates sensibly upon public opinion also, but generally ffiils 
to stifle or beguile it. Sometimes it succeeds even in seducing 
the people from their duty, and making them blind to their best 
interests. But generally it occasions a wide differ ence between 
the sense of the country, and the deliberations of those who. 
ought to be its representatives. Tliercforc, the only rational 
exj)edient for rendering the Parliament once more a true re- 
presetitation of the nation, and preventing tiie overgrown iuflu-. 
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ence of the Crown from perpetuating the misgovernmont of the 
many for the benefit of the few, is to restore to the people the 
choice of their lucmbcrs. The Crowm would still have as much 
hold over the public councils as the soundness and honesty of 
its measures could give it, with a great leaning towards it, oc- 
casioned by the patronage necessarily in its hands, and sulheient 
to ensure the adoption of its plans, unless where they were ma- 
iiil’estly vicious or unwise. 

The argument with which we arc grappling, Is only a skilful- 
ly disguised edition of the portentous doctrine broached by 
some of the Ministers, and so revolting, even to the Tory Mcm- 
bei softlie House of Commons, that it was retracted or ex- 
l)laincd away almost as soon as it was promulgcd. Knaxjcledgc^ 
said they, is increasing; disciiRshm is frecjnent; the people busy 
tlieiiiseivcs more and more with publick affairs; tkerefore^ to 
counteract the tendency of this progrt^ssive improv^ement in 
the community, towards an invasion of the Crown’s authority, 
patronage must be conferred on the Executive Government, and 
places, ollierwise useless, kept up ! Nothing can exceed the 
folly, not to say the wickedness, of such a scheme, which is, in 
tnuh, jireacbing corrujition for the sake of despotism. It w'as 
ti)o boldly and nakcHlIy brought fortli, — too little veiled in decent 
covering, lor the prudish society among whom it was made 
known ; and accordingly, its reception was any thing but flatter- 
ing. And yet it is a most logical infercince from the doctrines 
ol‘. Messrs Cicorge Hose and Canning. It is, if not the direct 
converse of their propositions, at least an easy corollary Irorii 
them ; nor can any one consistently refuse his consent to it, 
v\ ho agrees with those zealous advocates of the Crown, and ene- 
mies of llcl’orm. For surely, if the progress of publick opinion 
lia*^ been so great as to counteract the effect of so many legions 
and so many millions, and if the sound view of a happy govern- 
ment is that which represents the people as naturally in a con- 
flict with their rulers, a disbanding of legions, or retrenching 
of millions, would overset the beauteous balance; and all who 
deem ‘ the Crow'n good for any thing in our Constitution, ’ are 
bound in consistence to uphold both tlie army and the treasury, 
without stopping to inquire what enemies there may be to fight, 
or what services to pay, — since the most important purpose to 
which any establishment can be subservient is the piotection 
of the Constitution. The extravagance of these poskions can- 
not easily be palliated ; bur perhaps it has been surpassed by the 
Ih'clate who has lately promulgated to his clergy the doctrine 
of the necessary conflict betvvecn the progress of knowledge, and 
the cause of morals and rchgion. 
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It is strange to see a man of acuteness like Mr Canning fall 
into so many glaring inconsistencies; the rather, that they oc- 
cur not only in his reasoning, but, what is worse, in his feelings. 
Thus, he is a passionate admirer of our Constitution as establish- 
ed ; — he ‘ owes allegiance to the monarchy under which he was 
‘ born ; ’ — it is * quite sufficient for him to find these things so ; ’ 
just in the same way that ‘ Providence has ordained Great Bri- 

* tain to be an island, our ancestors have, from immemorial time, 

* ascertained to be a monarchy ! ^ and yet he feels an equal 
reverence for the imperfections which are of yesterday, the rot- 
tenness which time has engendered, and the excrescences wdiich, 
within the last thirty years, have, from a mere accident, grown 
upon the system. Nay, he is thoroughly persuaded that all these 
adventitious parts are essentially necessary to its existence ; and 
he seems to conclude with the comfortable assurance, that the 
most venerable of possible governments could not go on for an 
hour without the aid of the most flagrant of possible abuses. 
But for the Crown, his reverence is in an especial manner ex- 
emplary ; and yet he shows it forth by asserting (and it is a fa- 
vourite topic w'ith him), that, to destroy the monarchy, and at 
once convert it into a republic, we have only to make the Re- 
presentatives of the people really speak the sense of the country ! 

* Against a popular assembly so constituted, ^ he says, ‘ no ino- 

* narchy could stand : such a government must be practically, 

* whatever it be in name, a republick. ' Is not this distinctly 

to admit, that the people of this country abhor Kingly govern- 
ment? Is it not to allege, that the Throne is upheld by fear 
and by corruption, by bayonet and bribe ? , Yet, what is there in 
the history of this people, either heretofore or in our own days, 
which gives any countenance to such a whim ? 80 fond of 

Kings were they, that Charles II. was taken back without any 
securities, from mere hatred of commonwealths, and cherished, 
in spite of a life, both public and private, the most revolting to 
every principle and prejudice of the nation; — that his brother, 
hated as heir-presumptive, was no sooner associated with the 
magical sound of ‘ King, ' than he became every thing but all- 
powerful ; and might have established a despotism, if he would 
only have made it a Protestant one ; that the exiled family re- 
tained vast popularity, notwithstanding all their follies and 
crimes, merely because they had the elder title of descent, and 
maintained more strictly Royalist maxims ; nay, that in tliese 
times, after all the rude shocks to which this love of Kings, and 
Queens, and Princesses, has been exposed, we have witnessed 
the interest excited by Royal sufferings more than once absorb 
every strong feeling of a private or selfish nature, to a degree 
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inrhlcli they who best know foreign nations, pronounce incon- 
ceivable any where but in England. We allude to the sick- 
ness of a King, the persecution of a Queen, and the death of a 
Princess. 

Not less amazing than the inconsistency which we have just 
been remarking, is the blindness of Mr Canning to the obvious 
and irresistible answer with which a moment’s reflection must 
enable every one to meet his favourite topic. If it proves any 
thing, it proves by far too much. If a reformed House of 
Commons and a Monarchy cannot stand together, the doom of 
the Constitution is at all events sealed. For two things are 
(]uitc certain ; Jir$i^ the pure r- 'presentation of the pt'ople, by 
men speaking their entire sense, and acting, to use Mr Canning’s 
phrase, as the organs of their volition, not as a deliberative 
i)ody appointed to consult respecting their interests, can only 
destroy the Kingly branch of the government, by fully repre- 
senting a rrimblican people^ speaking the sense of men hostile 
to monarchy, and making eflcctual a volition to pull it down ; 
therefore the nation must be supposed utterly republican in its 
principles and feelings, otherwise the argument entirely fails. 
Next^ If the people are so bent upon a change, and so resolute to 
get rid of the monarchical form as the argument supposes, the only 
question is concerning the precise time when they will accom- 
plish their desire; for no one doubts, that when a determinate 
purpose like this exists, sooner or later it must be accomplish- 
ed 5 and least of all can Mr Canning dispute the proposition, — 
he who has given us a whole allegory about steam, — to illustrate 
the omnipotence of public opinion, which he admits ‘ governs 
‘ every thing in the last resort. ’ Did it never strike him, that 
if the exact expression of publick opinion by a reformed Par- 
liament would be fatal to the existing order of things, it can 
only be so because publick opinion is irreconcileably hostile to 
the system ; and that, if it be so, and he cannot pretend to show 
any barrier against its force, the process of sap or of storm is 
the only choice left for the garrison ; in one way or the other, 
they must surrender? 

Our own belief, upon both these points, is diametrically oppo- 
site to his. We are convinced, that the freest representation of 
all classes, — of the property, the talents, and the numbers of the 
people, — would only increase the basis on which the Monarchy 
rests, and make it more secure, by planting its foundation in 
the interests and in the alfections of the whole community. To 
fancy that men would all at once become mere creatures of po- 
liticks — wholly absorbed in contemplations of a speculative kind 
— careless of every selfish and social feeling — deaf to the sug- 
gestions of individual advantage — changed in their wdiole habits 
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of thinking respecting men and things ; in other words, to 
suppose that rank, and wealth, and learning, and talents, and 
worth, would suddenly lose their influence cither among the c- 
Icctors, or those whom their voice might delegate to consult for 
them, or, if you will, faithfully to tell their minds, is indulging 
in an extravagance of the imagination which carries one back 
to Swift’s Flying Island and Academy of Projectors. The con- 
venietil assuni]>tion by wliicli the rcasoners with whom we are 
arguing always help themselves along, is nothing less than this 
— they take lor granted that, when Parliament is reformed, no 
one will interfere in elections but the mere rabble, or, which 
comes to the same thing, that men of respectability and proper- 
ty will be so few in number as to have no direct weiglit, and 
will wholly lose their influence over the voices of otlicrs. That 
their indirect influence will be great, no thinking man can 
doubt ; but the direct influence of their numbers is far greater 
than those thoughtless and dogmatical talkers arc apt to sup- 
pose. Do they know that above half a million of individuals 
have property in the funds, many of them, of course, being also 
heads of families? How much more than a million of men 
docs this connect with the establislied order of things, possibly 
with the most vulnerable part of it? If we suppose landed and 
trading capital to be only half as much subdivided, it will follow, 
that a million and a halfare in like manner proprietors of the soil 
and stock of the country, or immediately coniiectetl with proprie- 
tors. But two millions and a half of men * are nearly one half of 
those whom, upon any plan, the most extensive that has been sug- 
gested, it would be possible to make voters at elections. Again, 
there were, in 181 1 , about two millions and a half of families in 
the island, and considerably more than two millions of inhabited 
houses ; a tolerably good ground for believing, that there are 
much fewer than half the adult males of the community who 
are not connected with its security by some kind of property, 
at least, oitlier as owners, or their sons. These are among our 
reasons for thinking, that the direct universal force of properties 
is much underrated by the enemies of reform ; but the individual 
influence of property on which we rest, as our topic of chief 
consolation to such alarmists, is that which has always proved 
eflectual to secure every Ci>tabllshcd system of polity whose cor- 
ruptions were not too deeply rooted to admit of a cure, or 

* These calculations are upon the Population Returns of 1811, 
and the Income Tax Returns of 1815. The increase in the numbeis 
cannot vary the proportions ; nor can the diminution of Income ma- 
terially affect the argument. 
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whoso rulers were not so deluded as to prefer the risk of de- 
struction to the certainty of well-timed reform. 

II. We shall give the second and most novel of the argu- 
ments noAv brought forward by Mr Canning in his own words. 

‘ What are the general arguments by which we are urged to ad- 
mit a change in the constitution of the House of Commons ? These ar- 
guments are derived from expensive wars, from heavy taxes, and from 
severe enactments, constituting, as is alfirrried, so many outrageous 
inroads upon the Constitution. Granted, for argument’s sake, that 
all these charges arc true. Granted that all the proceedings of Par- 
liament, for many years past, have been reprehensible. Hut were 
ilic proceedings of the [Jmise of Commons alone ? Does the 
British Constitution act by a single organ ? Has there been no con- 
currence in the maintenance of those wars, no consent to the impo- 
sition of those taxes, no cooperation in the passing of those enact- 
ments ? Is there no other assembly in existence which partook of 
llie opinions on wliich the House of Commons has proceeded, and 
wliieh would make, therefore, the reform of the House of Commons 
nugatory for the professed purposes, unless tlic co-ordinate authority 
were also reformed If you reform the House of Commons, on the 
grounds of past misconduct, what will you do with the House 
J,or({s: If the House of Commons is to be reformed because it 
sanctioned the war with America; if it is to be reformed, because it 
maintained the war with Prance — (sinking, for a moment, the un- 
doubted fact, that the war with America was a favourite measure with 
the people of this country as much as with the Government ; sinking, 
for a moment, the undoubted fact, that tlte war with France was ein- 
pluitically the war of the nation) — if the House of Commons, I ask, 
is to be reformed, because it approved and supported those w'ars ; if 
it is to be reformed, because it passed laws for the suppression of in- 
ternal disturbance, is the House of Lords to go free, whicli consent- 
ed to those wars, and of those acts consented to all, while some of 
them, and those not the least severe, it originated ? If no such re- 
form is to be applied to the House of Lords, what is the supposed 
etfect upon that House of a reform of the House of Commons Let 
us fairly speak out : Is the unreformed House of Lords to continue 
in full vigour to counteract the will of the reformed House of Com- 
mons ? Where, then, is the use of the reform? Or, is the reform- 
ed House of Commons to act upon the House of Lords by intimida- 
tion and compulsion ? Aj^e 1 that, to be sure, is what nflnsi be 
mcanU if there be truth in the argument ; but that is what no man 
M ill say. 

‘ My quarrel, then, with this course of argument is, jiot that it 
aims at an alteration, at an improvement, if you please, in the House 
of Commons ; but, that it aims at quite another thing than a House 
of Commons as fart of a Legislature. The legislative authority of 
the State, according to tlie Constitution as it stands, is shared be- 
tween two Houses of Parliament. The suggested rel’orin goes to 
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proviilc 11 sinj;]i? instnuncnt, uliidi fcliiili not only do its own work, 
but inuvitably control the working of the other ; which, if the object 
of the reform is obtained, must act so powerfully, that it must, in tho 
very nature of things, reject any co-ordinate power, and speedily act 
alone. ’ pp. 21-23. 

Now, to this plausible and shallow argumentation, we first of 
all give the same answer that we urged against the similar rea- 
soning applied to the risk of the reformed House of Commons 
overwhelming the Crown. What preserves the Lords at pre- 
sent? Not surely their numerical strengtii — not the force of 
the Commons, added to theirs — not the army itself, at their 
joint disposal, nor even the piiblick }>ursc, alike in their hands 
— but tljc inlluencc which rank, properly and accomplishments, 
give them in the couniry, — and the opinion of the people, upon 
the whole, fivourable to the existing constitution, with all its 
blemishes, and willing to hear with abuses, in the hope and ex- 
pectation of their reformation. Now, this security w^ould only be 
augmented by reform. But further; bad the Commons spoken 
more exactly the sense of the country, the Lords would have 
yielded to the same impression in most instances, and would 
only have been able to hold out against sudden gusts of popu- 
lar feeling, and perhaps against one or two more fixed opinions 
in which the people were clearly wrong. But it is only in 
such cases that the Lords to control the opinions or 

wishes of the community, by the direct interposition of their 
negative. And the government could neither be conducted 
more beneficially, nor the rights of its several members pla- 
ced on more solid foundations, than they would be, if the 
voice of the community were always expressed by men free- 
ly chosen to give it effect, and only counteracted by a body 
more independent of the people, when there was room for 
a calm revision and correction. Great part of the dilem- 
ma into which Mr Canning thinks he has driven his adver- 
saries, consists merely in the nature of the thing ; it arises 
from the coexistence of two independent legislative bodies, aiitl 
is classed, if we rightly remember, as one instance of political 
paradox in an Essay of Mr Hume’s. Did Mr C. never hear 
of conipromise by mutual concession ? Did he never know 
two arbitrators, chosen by opposite parties, come to an agree- 
i^cnt without either calling in the umpire, or the stronger 
knocking the weaker down ? Can any reform be seriously 
though L otj whi<‘h wouhl return a perfectly different class of 
men to Parliament? Would the admixture of some others, 
not now thei e, and the snore intimate union between the whole 
body and their constituents, at once deprive all aristocracy of 
all sway, and planl in ihc midst of a people, perhaps too prone 
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to respect birth and wealth, a vulgar democracy, unadorned 
and insecure ? 

It is unfair to assert, that the advocates of a reformed House 
of Commons mean it to act by ‘ intimidation or compulsion on 
the unreformed House of Lords. * Indeed, some reform in the 
House of Lords itself seems desirable for the increase of its 
own dignity and importance in the system ; and perhaps that 
reform would do more than can ever be wanting to secure its 
influence in the legislature. If the right of voting by proxy 
were abandoned, its sittings would be better attended, and its 
deliberations would command more respect. A minister could 
never ensure the acquiescence of a majority, by bringing in his 
pockets the votes of men necessarily ignorant of the matter up- 
on which they are deciding; and the indirect influence of the 
body upon popular opinion would be extended, by the frequen- 
cy of discussions in an assembly peculiarly fitted to attract pub- 
lic attention. But this is not our only objection to the state- 
ment. We maintain, that there would be far less ‘ intimida- 
tion and compulsion, * w'cre the public voice peacefully echoed 
by their chosen delegates, than at present, when, to make them- 
selves heard at all, the people must speak in the thundering 
voice of menace, and in the fierce attitude of resistance. Arc 
the noble natures of the Lords never swayed by the influence 
of such accents and such gestures, in the unreformed state of 
the Commons ? We suspect some of them could name the oc- 
casions when they felt there was both ‘ intimidation and com- 
pulsion, ’ not indeed from the sister Assembly, but from those 
whom that Assembly oftentimes ill represents. But can any 
man breathing, or at least thinking, have a doubt that such 
conflicts expose the existence of the whole system to infinitely 
greater hazards than could attend the regular and peaceful in- 
dication of popular opinion by the assembled delegates of tlu? 
comninnity ? Or can that be said, without the grossest abuses 
of language, to be a representative government, and a popular 
government, in which the firm and almost unanimous determi- 
nation of the people, wholly disregarded by those who call 
themselves their deputies, only becomes known and felt through 
the slow and roundabout operation of its influence upon those 
who have no connexion with the people, n‘iid are known to the 
constitution only as a check upon them and their delegates? 
The precise diflercnce between a despotic and a free govern- 
ment, is, not that the people exercise no control over the for- 
mer, but that they control it regularly and peacefully under 
the latter. In Turkey, the fear of revolt imposes restraints 
upon the Sultan and his viziers: in England, the worst of ini- 
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nistcrs, and the submissive of Parliaments, dare not go 
beyond certain limits. Put the difference ought, by the genius 
of our free constitution, to be far wider in practice than it actu- 
ally is. The avowed representatives and autliorizecl attornics of 
the people, ought to exercise a direct and legal superintend ance, 
as a matter of acknowledged right, and not leave to the people 
themselves the oilicc of preventing misgovernment, by threaten- 
ing convulsion. 

They who oppose all reform because it is innovation, and, 
among the foremost, Mr Canning, are themselves, as has often 
been remarked, the greatest patrons of change; for, as every 
tiling decays in the progress of ages, and they would prevent 
all interference to stay its ravages, they arc the real abettors of 
innovation. But they pretend that to one kind of improvement 
they have no objection — that which is effected slowly, to use their 
own trite and figurative language, by the gentle hand of time. 
Nothing can be more absurd than their conduct with reference 
to this maxim ; it is really grounded on the delusion of a me- 
taphor. They w'ait for improvements as if Time w^erc a sub- 
stantive agent, and could work of itself ; and as often as any 
change is proposed, however gentle, they resist it because it is 
attempted by man, and not by this metaphysical being. Ask 
them to name any improvement brought about by Time, and 
see how they will be puzzled ! For they must either admit 
that none is to be found, or they must point to some measure of 
reform actually devised by human heads, and executed by the 
hands of men. '1 he Feudal system, for instance, was gradually 
destroyed in this country by a series of ebangos, ending with 
the abolition of military tenures after the Restoration. This 
happy improvement is among the foremost in importance of all 
those which arc ascribed to the safe and gentle and healing hand 
of the loyal and orthodox refiirmer in question. The anti- 
reformers, then, approve of so excellent a consummation ? Of 
the result possibly they may, now that the process is complete ; 
but, to be consistent, they must disapprove of every one of the 
series of changes through which it w’as brought about; for 
every one of them, fi-om the statute of Q;//ia Emytores to the 
statute of Charles II., was, wdien adopted, a great alteration of 
the existing order of things, broiiglit about by the direct agency 
of reforming legislation. IF they had had their wish/then, 
with all their praises of Time as a reformer, not one of his im- 
provements could have been accompli^ln'd. In si word, what- 
ever abii'^rs may be slowly ongentieiod in the course of ages, 
they will suflcr no interfcreticc to check or to remedy them ; 
wiiatcver saJurary cJjanges arc sugge*^fcd by the enlargement of 
knowledge, or the events that occur in tlic ever-varying scene 
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of mortal existence, they resist with all-lfeir might. Their 
wise policy ends in securing to us all the evils which Time can 
create, and excluding us from the benefit of all the good which 
it brings. 

Hitherto of Mr Canning’s arguments against Reform. Be- 
fore proceeding very shortly to slate our own view of the ques- 
tion, a few words may be expected upon the subject of his Jests; 
and we must take leave to express our surprise, that lie should 
have condescended, apparently for no other reason than to in- 
troduce some extremely misplaced merriment, to make so gross 
a misrepresentation of the li/'formers, as to allege that Reform 
was the cure proposed in 18 J 7 for high prices, and now for 
cheapness of provisions. He ought to know, that no Reform- 
er — no one but his own colleagues — ever deemed the low prices 
arising from abundance, any thing less than a blessing. The 
hi<rh price of production^ not the loxo price of produce^ is the 
evil complained of; and that is, in great part, caused by the 
taxes mercilessly laid upon the people by a Parliament, in 
choosing which, the people had little or no share — laid upon 
them in order to support profligate and senseless measures, prin- 
cipally intruded to prevent the people from ever acquiring their 
jus»t share in that election, and to keep Mr Canning’s friends in 
place — burthens, which, however unbearable they may prove, 
will never be taken off until the people obtain that just share; 
ill other words, until the Parliament is Reformed. I’he other 
great source of our calamities has been the profligate conduct 
of the same statesmen, Mr Canning among tiie number, with 
respect to the curreiic}^ ; and as none but a corrupt House cf 
Commons, representing interests opposite to those of the people, 
could ever have become the tools by which such measures 
were carried on, so the only security against a repetition of the 
same crimes, is to be found in giving their full share of the Go- 
vernment to the people, whose interest is ever of necessity op- 
posed to the commission of them. But what cares Mr Canning 
tor these things? What signifies it to him whether these be 
the real doctrines of Reformers ? He had a story to tell about 
a red lion, and he must make, if he could not find, a wny to let 
it into his Speech. Wc shall not extract this fable, as the read- 
er has, in aJJ probabilliy, already seen it; but wo will romind its 
author of an old maxim connected with the subject of Lithis, the 
substance of wliicli, tliougli not in the same language, his newr 
colleagues will, doubtless, oftentimes have in their minds during 
the limited period of their connexion with him. 
ctcv/tcvcY sv 
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— which, for tlip benefit of those hapless objects of his ridicule, 
the Country Gentlemen, may be thus shortly expressed, — ‘ If 
^ you choose to take up one of this breed, and make much of 

* him, you must lay your account with having to bear with his 

• tricks,’ (literally his ‘ tropes.’) 

We arc now anxious to obtain for a moment, the attention of 
all sober thinking men, alike incapable of being misled by wild 
and visionary schemes of honest enthusiasts, as of being deter- 
red by the indecent ridicule of the thoughtless, and those jest- 
ers who cater for them, from adopting plans of rational im- 
provement. First of all, let them reflect how impossible it is, 
that the people of this country should much longer submit to 
be excluded from their just share in the management of their 
own affairs. Every kind of knowledge is now diffusing itself 
with a rapidity unexampled in former times among all classes of 
the community ; but political information, and all that is con- 
nected with it, has become of all other branches the most uni- 
versally spread. Since the French Revolution, all ranks, even 
to the humblest, have learnt much of it, and have taken an in- 
terest in the practical matters coimected with it, still greater 
than their knowledge. An increase of their attainments is evi- 
dently for the benefit of the State, and must tend to itsS tran- 
quillity as well as injprovernent; for as nothing can ever here- 
after wean the people from their habits of political discussion, 
and from their firm resolution to make their opinions felt and 
respected by their rulers, so the more maturely those opinions 
are formed, tlie less danger is likely to arise from their expres- 
sion. Can a nation thus circumstanced, rest satisfied with the 
same share in the direct administration of its governnunt, as 
when nearly all were uninformed, except the highest classes, and 
no one out of Parliament presumed to have an opinion of his 
own? We appeal to any one who has mixed at all with the 
middle, and even the inferior ranks of society. The most re- 
spectable opinions, both as to honesty and sound sense, are lo 
be found among the former ; but the latter, too, have their own 
notions, and are daily becoming more enlightened, as well as 
independent in their views. It is a monstrous state of things 
which would exclude all the latter, and by far the greater part 
of the former; that is, the great strength of the nation, both in 
numbers and in real respectability both of character and under- 
standing, frbm a direct share in the representation. We go 
further; the time is approaching, if it be not arrived, when a 
considerable number of the middle classes must be admitted 
within the walls ol’ihc Legislature. Wc must see sonic yeomen 
and sonic iradcsjncn in the House of Commons. That Asscgi- 
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l)ly must soon be more popular both in Its origin and in its com- 
position. We cannot much longer expect to have, as it were, 
a caste of statesmen, a privileged order ol’ politicians, from 
among whom all representatives must be cbohon, and all per- 
sons selected to fill the offices of the State. Lot high rank, 
greater wealth, and superior accomplishments have still their 
large share in the direction of affairs; nothing can ever de- 
prive them of it; but to a monopoly they are not entitled; and 
justice as well as the good government and tranquillity of the 
♦State require tliat they should sliare the task, in some degree at 
least, with those whose iniinbers are far greater, and whose re- 
spectability is in no one particular less. 

We earnestly entreat those whom we arc addi’es'iing, fur- 
ther to observe, that both the stability of the (jovenimcnt 
would be iiicalcLilably augmcntctl by such a Refinan as would 
give to t])c voice of the pef)|)le Its due weight, and the ad- 
ihinistriilion of our affairs would be iinproved in an e(|uai 
degree. No one denies that this voice, sooner or later, maker* 
itsoil’ heard and obeyed, even as the IVu liauicnt is now con- 
stituted. JLit the dilfereiice is prodigious between its irregu- 
lar, and oltcntimes violent operation, and the lognlated and 
prompt action which it ought to have in the system — it is like 
the dijJercnce between stc\ani acting in spite of iis by exf)lo- 
sions, when violently pent up, and by uniform pressure when 
emjjlcjyed as a mechanical power. So the clfecLs produced by 
jniblick opinion at present, are alw’ays loo late, and often 
dangerously violent. Instances of the latter evil we need hard- 
ly give, fonner is the most important; and a full iJ- 

lusiraiion ol’ it would comprise at once the history of all the 
maladministration <’f our aflairs for the last half century, and 
the clearest demonstration of the policy, nay, the necessity, 
of Kefonn. Scarce any of the calamities wln’ch have visited 
this country — tctnxc any of the barbarisms in policy and in 
jurisprudence wdiich have disgraced our system, but may be 
traced to the long intervals that have always elapsed before the 
voice of llic comnuinity could produce its effect in changing 
the councils of the (lovernmcnt, oi improving our legislative 
system. Had the popular desire of peace been listened to in 
the American and Ficuth wars; nay, had the dislike of extia- 
vag iiicc been lelt by the Government, as it always was, hy the 
nation, what millions would have been saved of die debt that 
now' opjnesscs us, and of ijic wasteful expenditure that has dis- 
placed all capital and convulsed the State ! 1 low many abuses 

of ilic grossest kind, from the Slave Tiadc to the severity of the 
C'riminal Law, have been borne wiihal for a scries of years, al- 
ter the loud and general voice nl' publick indignation had pro- 
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nuunced their condemnation ! What miseries have not these 
criminal delays occasioned ! what wounds to humanity ! wliat 
dishonour to the English name ! Nay, at this hour, arc we not 
persevering in the same course, and permitting the Govcnmiejii 
to hold fast by many of’ liic most ruinous abuses and blunders, 
while the time is passing never to be recalled, and mischiefs 
are made perpetual atid remediless by the delay — and all be- 
-ainse the universal opinion of the country has not yet pene- 
trated to the Government, through the Parliament — that opi- 
nion which Parliament ought to represent faithfully, and give 
effect to speedily, with no more modification or check than is 
necessary to prevent tlie accidents of a hasty and tumiiltuous 
decision ! This is a long chapter, to the contents of which, we 
shall again solicit the reader’s serious attention. For t\w pre- 
sent, it may huflicc to have indicated them generally, as of ex- 
treme importance in the practical discussion of I'aiiiamentary 
Reform — and, to our apprehension, quite decisive, in its favour. 
It is impossible to conclude this Article, without expressing, 
more distinctly, the astonishment with which we have been 
stricken at the prodigious assurance with which Mr Canning 
ventures to treat the subject of the country’s distresses. His 
levity we say nothing more of; but it rccpiired the evidence of 
our senses to make us believe that any man in /us sifnnuon, 
could have the audacity to come fortli and tell the ruined land- 
owners of England, that the only thing he could recommend 
to them was Patience. Patience enough, indeed, they had 
show n, before he hail obtruded his advice ; and if they can en- 
dure that advice, they will prove that they have no need of it; 
for to be patient under such an outrage, is more hard than to 
bear all tlic other buflettings of their cruel I’ortune. //e, in- 
deed, to tell them so I and in the body ol' his advertiscmciit 
for the place w'hich he has since gotten — tlie very const itidional 
office of leading those same land- owners, as manager of the 
House of Commons ! He to recommend patience as the only 
remedy ! the coadjutor of those Ministers whose blundering 
and profligate courses have biought the land- owners to ruin ! 
For which of all the schemes that have sunk them to the earth, 
did not this talker snppoit? Which of all the men that have 
stript tlicm of their revenues, did not this place-hunter league 
with? And when he sees staring him in the face, the count- 
less miseries winch he has occasioned, he can ccudly slo}) the 
current of his mirth to give tljein a bit of serious advice — it is 
all he can do for them, alter what he has done to them. ‘ TAe 
‘ iny word for it (sa3-s he), we have undone 3011 so eornpletelv, 
« tliat no power on cartli can mend your lot, and all you have 
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‘ for it, is lo bear w.ith patience what wc have brought upon 
‘ you. ’ Such experiments upon the temper of the country, 
could only be attempted in the present state of its representa- 
tion ; and we . may venture to fortcl, that the House of Cotu- 
inoiis will practise the cardinal virtue thus roconimcncled to the 
land-owners, in a manner as exemplary as Mr Canning could 
desire. They will bear even him^ and his gibes, and hiss councils. 
— that is to say, as long as the Court pleases. 

Since this Article was written, ai'ul just as wc are going to press, 
the county of York lias been put in motion ; — fulfilling many of our 
]»rcdictions, and giving to JMr Canning’s arguments and jokes the 
best practical refutation. In an evil hour it was that he bethought 
him of turning his sentences upon ^ difin^r embers ; * and with even 
less than his wonted discretion, did lie at this crisis make Parliamen- 
tary hefonu the subject of his merriment. "J'hose specclies, and the 
kuov\ ledge tliat the person wlio professes to be the Champion against 
Jtet’orm M as brought into oHice, appear to have been at least the 
pro\imate causes of the great measure by wliich all Reformers, in 
all parts of the couritr}^, are now' engaged in cooperating to ensure 
the suceess of their plans. The principles which w^e have explained 
in these pages, would have led, no doubt, to a similar effort, sooner 
or later ; but for its being made now, and with extraordinary unani- 
mity aiul zeal, the cause and its well-wishers have to thank the jibes 
and the jiromotiou of Mr Canning. Possibly the 8j)anish proverb 
resp('cting ///ewdj may already be in tlic mouths of sincere Anti-re- 
formers. 


Art. VI. 1. Meditatiom Pocliques. Par ALriioNsi: de la Mar- 
tine. Qiiatriciiie Edition. Paris. 1S21. 

2. Trois Mcsscnicnncs. Eh\ii;ics snr Ics Malhniis dc Ja France. 
Deux MesHmiennes sur La Vic ct La Marl dc Jeanne If /hr. 
Par Casimiu de la Vuine. Quatriemc Edition. Paris. 
1821. 

J3. Chansons Par J. 13. de 13er anger. Paris. 1821. 

^^iiERE is nothing in which the opinions of the Trench and 
English difler no irreconcilably as in Poetry, — and there- 
fore, perhaps, the critics of the one nation ought not to pass 
judgment on the poets of the other. Wc can exchange our 
cottons for their wines — our cut* steel for their or moidu — our 
blankets foi tlieir cambrics, and find ground for mutual satisfac- 
tion in the bargain; — but cunent oj Pudrj arc so out- 
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rageously clifierent lii the two countries, that we would not part 
with a scene of Shakespeare for the whole body of their dra- 
matists; — nor would they give up a canto of Voltaire — Hen- 
riade, or Pucelle either — for the whole of our Spencer, and Mil- 
ton into the bargain. 

Now, it will not do to account for this contradiction of senti- 
ment by the niere effect of national partiality, or the Iiabit of 
considering the same substantial excellences as exclusively con^ 
nected with certain external accompaniments; — for both nations 
admit the merit of other foreign competitors. There is, in truth, 
a radical difference in the excellences at which they respective- 
ly aim — and each admires its own for cpialities, which the other 
disdains. There arc some points of contact undoubtedly — but 
not many. The admirers of our Pope, in his satirical and di- 
dactic parts at least, cannot but admire their Boileau ; and those 
who are captivated with the tragedy of Addison, must admit, 
we should think, liis inferiority to llacine. But wc really can- 
not carry the parallel any farther.' What is most poetical in 
our poetry, lias no counterpart in theirs — nor liave we any thing 
at all akin to what they chieffy boast of, and value iu their fa- 
vourites. 

If we were called upon to state* in a few words, the grand 
distinction of tlie two schools, w-e should probably say, that 
our poetry derives its materials chieffy from nalurc, and theirs 
from art — that our images are borrowed for the most part 
from the country, and theirs from the town — that wc deal fear - 
lessly with the primitive and universal passions of our kind, and 
they almost exclusively with the pretensions and prejudices of 
persons of rank and condition — that their great dread is to be 
ignoble, and ours to be insipid — their triumph to surmount dil- 
ficiilties, and ours to give emotion. 

The grand diilerencc is the deeper sympathy we have with 
Nature — and the gi eater veneration they pay to Art: — and this 
requires u word of explanation — for all civilization, it may be 
said, islirt; and no nation has pursued it so far, or carried it 
into so many departments, as the English. And this in some sense 
is true. But the leading distinction wc take to be this : The 
English enij)loy art to improve and imitate nature — the French 
to correct and siipersctfo her. The one approach her with vene- 
ration, ‘as humble ininisirants to her energies, or dutiful ob- 
servers of her course; the other with contempt, and as pitying 
her rudeness, or distrustful of her power. This is most conspi- 
cuous, perhaps, in the way in which they rcsj)cctively &cek to 
embellish their country residences. An English park is a re- 
verend and feeling imitation of what is most beautiful in the 
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landscapes wfaicli Nature herself has contrived in similar si- 
tuations — and is effected, in truth, rather l)y removing the ac- 
cidental obstructions that are opposed to her developmeni, 
than by subjecting her to any degree of force or constraint — 
by giving the trees room to assume their natural proportions — 
letting the grass be equally cropped by the flocks, and opening 
up the glades and distances in their natural gradations. A 
French park, on the other hand, is throughout, and in every 
part, an ostentatious and presumptuous attempt to supersede 
and expel Nature altogether, and to raise a triumph on her 
complete subjugation — the trees planted in square masses and 
pruned into regular alleys, — the banks notched into terraces — the 
streams built into canals or forced up into jets — and the shrubs 
paraded in rows of painted boxes ! Among the middling and 
lower orders of the people, there is the same remarkable want 
of sympathy with nature, or respect for her. They cultivate 
their fields, but never adorn them — they plant, or spare, no 
trees for beauty — but for fuel onl}^, or carpentry — and around 
their cottages, you see no more blossoms and veidiire without, 
than cleanliness or neatness within. 

They have treated the human form very much as they have 
the landscape. It is to France we owe the horrible invention, 
or at least the general introduction, of such abominations as wigs, 
hair-powder, coats, waistcoats, and breeches, tight stays, hoop- 
c(j petticoats, and high-hecicd shoes — of all, in short, that makes 
us laugh or shudder at the pictures of our progenitors, in the 
last century, and that still continues to give such meanness and 
deformity, at least to our male figures, as to render them unfit 
for sculpture, and perilous even for painting. Compared with 
these characteristic French inventions, the ancient dress of all 
the European nations, was both graceful and expressive — the 
Celtic and Sarmatian — the Spanish, the Polish — the Venetian — 
the Russian, the Norwegian. It was either ample and flowing, to 
give dignity and grace to the figure, or tight and succinct, to ex- 
press its form and favour its activity. The French, by which 
it has been unluckily superseded, has no character at all, but 
that of heaviness, meanness, and constraint. The same anti- 
pathy to nature led them to repress and overwhelm her witli 
their helps and ornaments, almost from the first monieiit of 
birth. Infants were manacled in swaddling clothes, and Scarce- 
ly allowed to walk, till they were taught to dance. The lec- 
tures of Rousseau, and their recent passion for having every 
tiling ^ d la Grccqucj ’ have at last produced some relenting ; 
but we can ourselves remember, when every well-born male 
of seven years old^ had a tail fastened to the hinder part of its 
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head, and a toupet on its front, with rows of stiff curls en diles 
de j)2geo7i on each side, — while every female form of the same 
age, was compressed in whalebone stays and iron busks, to the 
danger of sulFocation ; and all these little wretches, with the 
manner", language, and gestures of persons of sixty, paid set 
compliments to the company, in the second and fourth po- 
sitions ! 

It was, of course, impossible that this contempt for nature 
should not appear in their poetry, and their delineations of pas- 
sion and character. Accordingly, their love is not love, but 
gallantry — their heroism not much better than ostentation — 
and the chief concern of their poetical personages, in all their 
agitations, is rather to maintain their consideration among peo- 
ple of their own condition, than to express those emotions 
which level all conditions, and overwhelm all vanities in the 
tide of iinpetnoiis feeling. 

These considerations go far to explain why French poetry 
should be different from ours — and, we must add, inferior to it 
— and that from causes that belong to the general character 
and habits of the nation. We must be permitted to say far- 
ther, that they appear, in this as in every thing cls€», to have less 
force of Imagination, and a less elevated Taste, than most other 
polished nations — incredible as these imputations must appear in 
their cars. 

That the French lay claim to a greater portion of imagination 
than has been bestowed on any other people, may be learned from 
the gentle accusations they prefer against themselves in certain 
emergencies ; for, in truth, nothing ever goes amiss with them but 
by an excess of this (juality ! When tliey draw' too hasty conclu- 
sions in argument, or venture imprudently in battle — when they 
linger under despotism out of love to their Sovereign, or overshoot 
the boundaries of human liberty out of philanthropy — when they 
exterminate a rival sect, or deny the existence of a God — when, 
in a single moment, they become all or any thing to excess, 
they lay it to the account of that uncontrollable vivacity which 
hurries them away. ‘ Notts atitres Fra7i^ois nom avoTis des tetes 
si vives ! nous axmns tant d* imagination! ’ — that they cannot sub- 
mit to the rule and compass, like the dull races around them. 
In short, the only defect in their character is too lavish a pro- 
portion of the highest faculty with which creative genius is en- 
dowed ! The regularity with which xsce conduct the common 
concerns of life ; the guardian Jorms with which we surround 
the dearest of our public blessings, arc, in their opinion, but 
so many proofs that the English have no imagination ; though, 
ill their most indulgent humour, they allow \vc arc good wa- 
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chines ourselves, and have produced some are not altoge- 
ther contemptible. This, however, is of less consequence ; but 
it is quite necessary to observe, that imagination may be predo- 
minant in two different cases. The one is when it really is 
very abundant; the other, when its antagonist faculty is so weak 
as to be easily subdued. Now, the antagonist faculty of ima- 
gination is judgment, or the vulgar thing called common sense. 
A very little imagination, therefore, joined to a very little com- 
mon sense, may, in many respects, produce the same derange- 
ment of balance as a large portion of imagination, with a large 
portion of common sense ; and we suspect it would not be dif- 
ficult to refer to instances in which imagination seems to act 
too great a part in French affairs, only because reason acts 
too little. 

The language of common life abounds in small metaphors, 
suited to its small occasions; and we should think it ridicu- 
lous either to increase their number, or to exchange them lor 
loftier tropes. Yet, one great exercise of French imagina- 
tion is in this department. The story which Sterne relates of 
his French barber, who proposed immersing his periwig in the 
ocean! to show that damp could not uncurl it, is not a bad s[)e- 
cimen of such grandiloquism. Dipping it in a pail of water 
would have been more natural ; but there would have been no 
fancy in that — and this, it seems, was a case for fancy ! Even in 
sol)er reasoning, the French are too apt to take a figure of 
speech for an argument ; to assume similitude upon too slight 
grounds ; and then to confound this simditude with identity. 
Even in science, the common language is more figurative 
in France than in England ; and less vigour, both of thought 
and of expression, is by them deemed necessary in tliose very 
branches the perfection of which depends upon the accuracy 
of language. Neither is this precipitancy confined to their 
thoughts alone ; it influences their most serious actions ; and 
they are always ready to enter into any project which promises 
fair to fancy, without reflecting upon its real probability or advan- 
tages. As a Frenchman once said, ‘ Cest toujours I'lmpoi^sible 
qu’il faul demander au Fran^ais — et il Texecutera. ’ They treat 
the great affairs of life, in short, with levity, the smaller concerns 
with importance. On the other hand, there are cases in which a 
little more imagination would be acceptable ; and the most re- 
markable of these perhaps is the subject of our present coivsidcra- 
tion, Poetry. Of all the nations of the globe, ancient^nd modern, 
Hebrews, Hindoos, Greeks, Romans, Scandinavians, Italians, 
Spaniards, Germans, English, there is not one that, having any 
poetry at all, does not surpass the French in strength, origi- 
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iinlity, Eublimify, invention; in a word, in all the qualities 
which are dopendent upon reach and grandeur of imagination. 
But, if this faculty were as abundant among them as mey pre- 
tend, should we not find it bursting out in poetry, rather than 
in things which are essentially under the dominion of sound judg- 
ment and common sense; in Epic poems rather than in decla- 
rations of the rights of man ; in dithyrambic odes, rather than 
in election laws : among dramatic authors rather than deliber- 
ative assemblies ? In France, however, the place of these fa- 
culties seems long to have been confounded — and this disloca- 
tion of their imagination is produced as a proof of its actual 
strength and abundance ! In what other country would a na- 
tional academy propose the institution of Jury IVial as the 
subject of a prize poem in the nineteenth century ? 

Uf)on the delicate chapter of Taste we have but little to say, 
after what we have already ventured to remark as to their con- 
tempt for nature, and the way in which they have treated the 
landscape and the costumi of their country. In sculpture, and 
in music, iheir taste has always been pitiable; and though their 
country has given birth to some admirable painters, they have 
always been formed, and generally resided abroad— while, for 
nearly a centur}^ the race appears to have been extinct. To 
make amends, how’ever, we do not mean to deny, that they 
have a good taste in millinery, in jewellery, in ornamental fur- 
niture, in fireworks, processions, dances, ceremonies, and grand 
entertainments — that is to say, in all things that belong to pa- 
rade, ratht r than passion, or to the gratification of vanity, ra- 
ther than the suggestion of lofty emotion. In all the nobler 
arts, we deny that their taste is respectable. 

Tlie last characteristic of French poetry we shall mention is 
that which it derives from the defects of the language : And 
here we do not allude so much to its want of sonorousness or 
melody, as to the poorness of its idiom, and the unpoetical cha- 
racter of the metaphors which enter into its structure. Lan- 
guages, though they at last react upon the intellects of those 
who use them, were originally formed by men; and always 
l>€ar the impress of the spirit from which they proceeded. 
Among an ardent and imaginative people, the commonest ex- 
pressions savour of passion and of fancy, and the idiom itself 
breathes of poetry. In a colder and more courtly tribe, it takes 
a tinge of precision and politeness, and grows up into an apt 
iristrumeijt fix* flattery or facetiousness. It was tlie lot of French 
poetry, from the beginning, to be under the patronage of cour- 
tiers. I'he madrigals and ballads in >vhich the Muse there 
made her essay, w^ere composed for Princesses, and sung in ll^e 
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courts of kings. From the time of I^ouis XIL, there; arc the 
clearest traces of this ; and the fashion was continued through 
the whole reign of Louis XIV. The judge whose opinion 
Boileau and Racine courted the most, was the Monarch ; and, 
next to him, the Princes of the Blood ; and then, in succession, 
the Dues et Pairs de France, and the gentlemen of his court 
and household. Such was their public ; and the language 
which was not current there, could not be used in poetry ! But 
is it not better that a thousand exuberances, nay, that some 
daring improprieties should occasionally disfigure speech, than 
that passion should be deprived of half its elo(|uenco; or that a 
language should be prescribed to the soul, by cold academics 
and heartless courts ? Our neighbours, however, judge so very 
differently, that there are few things of which they are more 
vain than the courtliness of their poetical diction. Whenever a 
stranger happens not to feel as much rapture as they express 
for their poets, he is told that a foreigner cannot feel the 
beauties and the finesses of the French language. Now, no- 
thing, we think, can be so certain, as that the poetry which 
consists chiefly in the beauties and Jinesscs of language must be 
the lowest of all poetry — and the language of which the beau- 
ties arc the most difficult to discover, the most unpoetical of lan- 
guages. The essence of poetry consists in sentiment, passion, 
imagery, and the universal feelings which are dependent upon 
no turns of expression ; and which, in whatever garb they may 
l>c disguised, arc instantly recognised as the disjecta membra of 
the poet. Uow comes it, we would ask, that Homer is ad- 
mired by all nations? Are there wo Jinesscs in the language 
of that poetical patriarch which a stranger cannot feel ? Have 
Sophocles, Eschylus, Virgil, Horace, none of these? — or the 
inspired strains of the Hebrews, alllioiigh they had no acade- 
my? Certainly it appears to us, that a residence of a year or 
two in any country, with a good will to learn its dialect, must 
do more to let us into these mysteries, than twice the time em- 
ployed among dead authors. Neitlicr do wc conceive the French 
language to be so much more atticised than that of Athens, that 
its beauties and finesses are inscrutable to all whose first breath 
was not drawn in the atmosphere of Paris, 

Upon those principles relating to imagination, taste and lan- 
guage, the heartlessness of French poetry, and its want of 
originality, sublimity, invention, force, arc easily explained. 
Twenty-seven millions of men could not lie fouiKl in Europe, 
who, in proportion to the antiquity and the degree of their ci- 
vilisation, have produced so small a number of })octs, — and 
whose poets have rtxreivcd so small a share of inspiration. Be- 
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fore Corneille, very few hail given proof of strong and true 
genius, or have left any durable and still admired monuments 
of their art ; while, long before that period, we had poets in 
Britain, one of whom never was equalled, and many have not 
yet been excelled. 

It is owing to these circumstances, we believe, and is a new 
proof of the truth with which they arc alleged, that great f)oe- 
tical genius has indicated itself both among the uneducated 
and among the very youn^^ much more frequently in England 
than in the iieighbouring country. The inspiration with us is 
too strong to be repressed by the want of due utterance — or, 
rather, the utterance which is prompted from such a source, 
has always commanded our admiration. There^ it would seem, 
that, to ])lease academies, one must have studied in academies 
— and that no knowledge of the heart could atone for the want 
of familiarity with the tone of good company. They have, 
indeed, one, ha Grand Chancel^ who is famous for having writ- 
ten some trash called a comedy, at nine years of age — and one 
carpenter, Adam. BiUaiit^ who wrote vulgar verses, with some 
applause, in the time of Louis XIV. Hut what are these to 
our instances of Cowley, Pope, Chatterton, and Kirke White, 
for precocit)" — orSiiAKKSPEAiJK hiniselli Hums, Hoggjor Bloom- 
field, for genius, in the humblest condition ? The progress of 
refinement with us has been so far from cither repressing the 
feelings of the peasant, or making the polite fastidious, that it 
has produced just the opposite ellects — as, in truth, it ought al- 
ways to do. 

llie remarks wliich wo have made apply to tlio Frcncli po- 
etry of the two last centuries — to the only })octry, in short, 
which the French themselves now read, or call upon others to 
admire. Yet, it would be unjust not to acknowledge, that it 
was to them that all Europe was indebted lor its first poetical 
impulse — and that the romantic literature which distinguishes 
the genius of modern Europe from that of classical antiquity, 
originated with the Trouveurs and Conlciirs — the Jongleurs and 
Mencstrels of Provence. 

We cannot stop now to give any history of this gay science 
— which proceeded with sneh brilliant success, that a regular 
academy was established for its cultivation in IViiilouse, before 
the end of the I'ith century, and its spirit transmitted, almost 
at the same time, into all the kingdoms of Europe. Sarmiento * 
lias indeed attempted to show, that this new kind of poetry. 


Memorias para la Historia de la Pocsia Espagnola. Madrid, 
1V75. 
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having been introduced into Spain by the Moors, first passed 
through Catalonia into Provence, where, meeting no doubt 
with singular success, it soon spread over all I'umce, and after- 
wards returned by way of Toulouse to Barcelona — and thence 
to Andalusia, where it had begun. We do not think, however, 
that there is any evidence of this Moorish origin, suificient to im*- 
peach the originality of the Provencal poets — and, though it is 
not less true than remarkable, that, so early as the 12th century, 
the Romancero General, and other collections, exhibit an incredi- 
• blc quantity of Spanish poems of the new school, yet the very 
name of La Gaia Ciencia, oy which it is there distinguished, 
seems sufficiently to attest its origin — and it is recorded by Sar- 
miento himself, that the King of Arragon, in the 14th century, 
procured from the King ot France two professors of poetry 
from Toulouse, who were settled at Barcelona for the better en- 
couragement oi' the poetical art, at that time considered of such 
national importance. 

It would be useless, for any purpose wc have now in view, to 
trace the progress or decline, whichever it may be called, of 
French poetry, from the age of the Troubadours down to that 
of Corneille and Racine, with whom it is supposed to have at- 
tained its perfection. It seems to have been in the reign of 
Louis Xn., when Octavien de St Gelais translated the Odyssey 
and the Epistles of Ovid, that it took a decided turn towards 
classical tlicmes and models; and in the time of Henry IL, 
Jodelle obtained such honour for his tragedies in the taste of the 
ancients, that he was haiU'd as a second ililschylus, and presented, 
in the true style of academic pedantry, with a goat and garlands ! 
The reign of Henri IV. seems to have been the most prolific of 
hVench poetry. It was then that Du Bartas published his 
poem on the Creation, entitled ‘ La Premiere Semaine, ’ which, 
it is said, went through thirty editions in six years, — though no 
one, we suppose, has had courage to read it through for the 
last century. Then also flourished the most fertile of all the 
French poets. Hard), who is said to have written not less than 
six hundred plays. We do not pretend to know much about 
them : But we find Lacretellc, in the true spirit of his nation, 
congratulating them upon the fact, which wc certainly do not 
question, that Hardi never reached any of the fine flights of 
Shakespeare, — since such an elevation, he observes, with his 
great popularity, might have prevented the French drama from 
asserting its present glorious analogy to that of Greece ! Mal- 
herbe, who follows close on this era, brings us down at once to 
Racan, Meinard, and Voitui'e, who were the immediate precur- 
sors of Corneille. 
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in whnt we have ventured to •-ey oi’ the general want ot* nature 
and (}| gciuiiite and varied })asmon in Krencli poctiy, we must 
not he iinder.'.lood as v/i.^liing to deal iinjustly either hy him or 
Ids dliisLrious sneec^sors. They were men of taste and udent 
niKjuestionahly ; and fine and aceoniplished writers in the best 
^en.se of the words; aiuh lho:i<^h we can never allow' tlicni to be 
heiiigs of the ^mne order with the great master-spirits of our 
ow n land, or fit to he set in comparisoiT wdth our Slmkcspcarcs, 
our Milto.'is, our Spensers, or even our Drydens, we readily 
admit, t!int they would l)e bright ornaments in tlie literature of 
any country, anti that they fully rival, and oven outshine, some 
of ihe greato'^t liglit^ of <air ov. n. The peculiarities (d* their no- 
tions of drainalic excellence ihrni too large a theme U) be enter- 
ed upon her.'; we may [)ix)hahiy take it up separately on some 
futinc oecasitrn ; hut, at present, we shall merely say, lliat the 
plays of C^-t)nieilI<', llaeine and XOltaire, are decidedly superior 
to any Kiiglish plays that iiave been written in imitation of 
them. Bodeau, we tliink, is at least e(ji!!d ti) Pop(* in Ids satires, 
his ciiticisms, his imitations of the polite writers of anti(]uily, 
and the graces mul })rei.:nrni brevity t \ his sljle. lie wa.^» al- 
so the muster .and iiMulel of l\>pe iii ail these particular^ ; and 
ij, therefore entitled to be considend as his superior. But ho 
could not have wrlin n the e})isileof Mioisa to Abelaril — nor the 
grander passages in the h>.-,ay on Man — nor have made such a 
splendid and lofty poem as l\)pe has of the translation of tlie 
Iliad. The task <d rivalling, and perhaps excelling, that great 
undertaking, was reserved Ibr Dc Lille We have nothing to 
'^cl against I^a Fontaine, the most and, with the excep- 

tion perhaj^s of Molieri*, the most original, ol' all French poets. 
Nor cati we honc'^tly pieleml U) iind, in the lighter pieces of 
lVi(»r, l^one and S.vifi, ;my adecjuatc counterpart to that great 
treasure o\ bght anti gr-sceinl poeliy, pr>'\^h.i /r^nrs^ whicli is to 
he found in C'hauiieu, Ch’esvel, C»entd l^>ernard, Uorat, Bouf- 
ller, Tarny, and tlie more careless productions of Voltaire, in 
short, we are ivt C!i-.i*iosed to deny, that the French poets 

of Louis Kl\ . are fully <vpaal to the Fnglish poets of (Jueen 
Anne- Blit ilnil was hy no means iIk' golden age of our poetry ; 
on tlic conUmy, 've have always m nntained, that the turn it 
then look to the Frenciii ino<Je!s was an aberration from its na- 
tural coursp ol advancemem, and, in reality, a depravation of 
its purity? produced by the icinporary ascendency of the foreign 
taste of tin? Court after llic Bestoration. It was the occasion, 
however, of adding an additional province to the domain ol Eng- 
lish talent. But in less than a century, this comparatively nar- 
row' district was completely occupied and explored ; and, after 
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havinsr carried that sort of excellence wMdi depends on purity 
of diction ai’.d precision niid iincncss oi ilKMiudu, to liniilod 
heip^ht winch it is ever destined to attain, the aspiring and ])ro- 
gressive Genius of our poetry fell back upon ii^; native models 
oi the J7th century, — where alone it could find a boundle^-s field 
of adventure, and an inexhaustible harvest of glory. In France, 
when the same narrow limits had once been rc:.ch(Mi, in the 
days of llacinc and Voltaire, they had no richer or sweeter 
models to fall back upon — no perennial springs of melodious 
passion and fancy in their earlier poets, to which they miL:;ht 
recur, when the schoolboy task of classical iniitrition w.js done: 
But finding themselves at ojr e at the end of their cai ecr, they 
had nothing for it but to declare that they had attained perfec- 
tion ! and that their only remaining care must be to degenerate 
as little as possible from the ii!i|ncccdcnlcd clevatit>n l!iey l)ad 
gained ! 

Ill this condition, accordingly, their poetry icmaujcd for the 
better part of a century — statiemary at the tiest, even in llic 
hands of Voltaire, and, since his death, coiifessedly declining 
or extinct — and fiited, according to the universal cu’cd of the 
nation, never, by any possibility, to advance tlie 

■which liad been assigned to it by the wits and c l ilit s oi’ Louis 
Xl\'. The nighty agitation proiiiicctl by the ib:*v(dntion — 
the passions it set loose — the premium wliich il .‘•ee’oed <o set 
upon talents of all dcsci iptions — and 'he va-t adfiitio^m! nfini- 
bers to whom it opened the career of ambition, m’gnt nave 
been expected to bical: lliis ‘numbing spell’ n})on tlio genius 
of the nation, and to have exciu d its poets to new topics and 
new flights of inspiration. Uiifn tumilcly, however, no micIi 
effect has followed. The atrocious d :ys of t!ic itovoliiliou 
■WTre too full of siificring and terror to allow mc.tli to the 

jdeasing emotions which form tlio ?mJ the foovl t)r po- 

etry — and, under Bonaparte, tlie active diitiLs of wrr (“^grossed 
all the aspiring talcTit of the connlry ; while the stc'nniess of 
his military sway repressed all those robh' rind enthusiastic fbt‘l- 
ings With which the Muse niiglit oilxrvw-.o h.tve ])in^iK’(l the 
triumphs of a free people. It is chiefly ‘-ineo his downfal — 
since the restoration of peace 7ias forced ambitious and ardent 
spirits into other conlt utions than those of arms, and the di- 
vided slate of public opinion };::s given exaggerated seulunenls 
a pow'cr of inflammation that they never bcloro posfess(‘d, that 
poetry has again become an object of nation'll attention, and 
regained a part of its fire at least, if not of its elegnnce, in be- 
ing made subservient to the views v>f ccnteiulij^g fiLti on*.. 

Jt is chiefly in the form of dramatic pieces Uni uio new race 

3) .1 2 
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of poets make their appeal to the feelings or prejudices of the 
piiblie — and lliat for very obvious reasons. The stage, indeed, 
has always been the favourite haunt of the French Muse — partly, 
perhaps, because she was conscious that the strains she inspired 
required all the^ aid of scenic pomp, graceful declamation, 
and the concentrated enthusiasm of assembled multitudes.— but 
chiefly, we believe, because no French author who can possibly 
obtain it, will ever forego the delight of hearing himself de- 
claimed before a crowded audience, and inhaling, in his own 
proper person, the intoxicating vapours of his glory, warm as 
they rise from the hearts and voices of his admirers. In the pre- 
sent situation of the country, however, there are strong additional 
reasons for this predilection. At Paris, the stage has always been 
the mouthpiece of popular feeling — and every allusion, however 
faint or remote, to passing events, or discussions of national im- 
portance, is seized upon with a furious vehemence, and made 
the oracle of opinion. Nay, this is often done without any 
wish or purpose in the author ; and applications are made, and 
allusions fastened upon him by his hearers, which never entered 
into his imagination. In a recent instance (at the representa- 
tion of the Vepres Siciliennes of M. Delavigne), a single phrase, 
which the author solemnly protested to have been purely casual, 
was in this manner interpreted into a political insinuation, and 
at once raised him and his play to a height of glory which they 
could never otherwise have reached. It is not often, however, 
that the authors are thus innocent of the factions into the ser- 
vice of which their writings are pressed : — on the contrary, it is 
to this ready and perilous course of popularity that the greater 
part of them direct the whole force of their talents. Sharing, 
as he generally does, in no common degree, in the violent heats 
and exasperations by which their country is now unhappily 
divided, the Poet naturally takes a more exaggerated, or, it 
may be, a more exalted view of them. A passion for inde- 
pendence, love of country, and hatred of foreign influence, are 
the consequent topics of his verses. Politics, in short, have 
now usurped the place once occupied by Love, and, like that 
tender passion, appear en premiere ligne : — though with infi- 
nitely more hazard of leading to pernicious effects. It is right 
that patriotic principles should be inculcated from the stage ; 
but when the theatre is made a forum for the display of na- 
tional antipathies, it is degraded from its most noble purposes. 
Yet such appears its chief use at present. ‘ To improve our 
virtuous sensibility ’ — Blair’s happy definition of the object of 
tragedy — is no longer the aim of the French stage. The old 
system and the old pieces are, comparatively speaking, thrown 
8 
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aside. Subjects, chosen from ancient history are now alto- 
gether abandofied; ^ and the example of their best authors is 
in this respect disregarded. Corneille and Racine both re- 
jected their national^istory ; and even Volta^ire cannot be said 
to have written a national tragedy ; for though French naues 
are to be found in 'Adelaide du Guesclin and Zaire, all beyond 
them is fabulgus. L'a Harpe and Duels followed the ancient 
models; and it was left to a far inferior person to make the first 
experiment of the style, which has now siiperiScded every other. 
The incoherent and complicated plots and inelegant style of 
Dubelloy, were pardoned for the sake^ of the patriotic feeling 
excited by The Siege of Calais and Gaston ,dc Bayard. The 
progress of discontent opened the way still wider for the advance- 
ment of this national style ; and the name of Country, so full 
of inspiration at all times, but most in the days of contention 
for national rights, was once more destined to exercise its magi- 
cal influence in France. It is not, however, our intention to 
discuss either the dramatic or the political merits of the trage- 
dies to which we have alluded, but rather to give our readers a 
general notion of the present state of Poetry among our neigh- 
bours — abstracted as far as possible both from the peculiarities 
of their dramatic system, and the perturbations of their political 
dissensions. 


* Sylla and Rcgulus, two recent tragedies, may seem exceptions to 
iijfk rule. But even these pieces come, in some measure, within it ; 
for their object — at least the audience will have it so — is merely to re- 
present the late Emperor under two remarkable aspects — his abdica- 
tion and his banishment. In Sylla, Talma carries the resemblance 
even to his wig ! and the effect is prodigious ! It is a fact, scarcely 
credible, that the Government ordered this performer, after the first 
night’s representation, to abstain from the action of carrying his 
hands behind his back, an occasional habit of the late Emperor ! A 
more rational, or at least less ludicrous consideration, induced the 
Censors to suppress the following passages, in the part of Sylla. 

* C’etait trop peu pour moi dcs lauriers dc la guerre, 

Je voulais une gloire et plus rare ct plus chere ; 

Rome, en proie aux fureurs dcs partis triomphans, 

Mourante sous les coups de ses propres enfans, 

Invoquait a la fois mon bras et raon genie ; 

Jc me fis Dictateur : Je sauvai la patrie. ’ 

* * « * 

‘ J’ai gouverne le monde a mes ordres soumis, ^ 

Et j’iniposc silence a tous mes ennemis ; 

Leur haine ne saurait atteindre ma rnemoire 
J’ai mis entre eux ct moi rabhne dc ma gloire. ' 
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Upon this principle, we have selected the three works named 
at the head of this article, as the representatives of the differ- 
ent modifications of that genus to which they all belong. It 
tniglit not, perhaps, he altogether fanciful to consider them also 
as epitomes of the three great political seefs, into which France 
is now divided; and which, at this moment, extend their influ- 
ence, and give their tone and colouring to every branch of li- 
terature and science. The Aristocratical, the Constitutional, 
the llepubiican, have their followers alike in metaphysics and 
morals, medicine and mechanics, philosophy and poetry. The 
pervading spirit of all is spirit; and the common object, 

political purpose. The fierceness of opinion on the relative 
merits of the candidates Ibr literary fame, in whatever walk 
they may choose, is only equalled by its obstinacy ; and it is 
but in the tlu ee cases of extraordinary merit which we have 
selected, tlml merit lias been imivcrsally felt and acknowledged. 
Ail partic-^j allow the elevation of De Lamartine, the energy of 
Dclavigne, the gaiety and wit of Bcrangcr. The first may be 
considered as the poetical representative of the high Aristo- 
cracy — the Church-and- State class — the Throne- and- Altar set 
— the Uilras iu fact. The second is looked on as the oracle of 
independence — the champion of nationality — the bard of the 
IAher(d .<\ — and the third is by every one regarded as the poet 
of the People. In all these nominations, the first is the only 
one which is perhaps arbitrary and gratuitous on the part of the 
public For certainly :tc can discover nothing in M. de La- 
martine's writings in sympathy with the exaggerated tone of the 
parly that lias identified him with themscives. But his rivals 
in popuhirily l)o:ir the impress, in every line, of the fitness of 
their i es;'joellve allotme?its. 

The ‘ Meditations poetiques' consist of about twenty short 
piece-, the reflections of the poet on various subjects of meta- 
physical dihCLih'^ion. The general character of these effusions 
is a pious melancholy ; and they arc evidently emanations from a 
mind deeply imbued with religious enthusiasm, the most ele- 
vated and overflowing fount of poetry. But his enthusiasm, 
though oflen running into excess, is always free from violence 
or fury; and resembles mor<5 the solemn tone of feeling, which 
prompted th.c Choruses of Alhalie and Esther — those streams of 
})urest piety pouring itself forth in verse— than the turbid in- 
spiration which found utterance in the ravings of Le Brun. 
Rut the hading distinction of M. De Lamartine’s poetry in 
France is tlie boldness of its versification, which has not a little 
startled the worsiiippers of the old school, and has never before 
been tolerated to so great an cxlenlc There is a frequent and 
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happy inroriTctnesa in the airangomcnt oF his rhymes ; ami in 
place of tlie lucid insipidity, which characterizes tlie poetry ol* 
his country, that which he has given us, is tinged with the vague 
inteii! iiy, cllcctive in this kind of compositioTi, when (to use 
the €’:;j)rcs>ioii of a French writer) it makes itself felt as tlie 
sou], :nid not a? the body, of the verse. 

W'c place high also on the list of M. Do Lamartine’s merits, 
w hat his countrymen would certainly call a fault, if they had suffi- 
cient eiindom* to acknowledge it at all — his ample borrowings 
from English writers. h'lve no objcctifui to see the poetry 

of France enriched by imitations of Hritish writers, nor even by 
the occasional naturalizati( n <d‘ their thoughts. Original ideas 
can never lose their allegiance to their native soil, any more than 
their anlliors, by a forced i r voluntary expatriation. The first 
ill he always the legitimate suhjc'cts of our literature, as the 
latter of our government ; and there never will be wanting 
Clitics or c<)!isiilh to claim both tli^^ one and the either. M. Dc 
Lnunn iine may therefore draw as iVocly upon our poets, as both 
lie and all the w'ritcrs of ins c»>nntry have done upon those 
of anli(]uity, without any ri^k of a protest, on our parts at 
least. On the general point of borrowing — ‘ that badge of all 
his tribe ’ — uc have a well-known latitude of opinion. All good 
poets w’e hold to have been great imitators ; and their practice 
is sufficient to excuse the little and the indifferent also. To the 
latter classes, M. De Lamartine does not certainly belong; and 
hope to see him arrive to such a station, as will entitle him 
no be ranked among the first. We think him unquestionably 
the best ol living French poets; and that our readers may be 
enabled to judge of tlie value of that yiraise, we shall now select 
a few examples from what appear to us ihc best of the pieces 
before us. The following is part of the fourth Meditation^ 
entitled ‘ T/Iminortalite, ’ which is perhaps the most sustained, 
if not the most striking, of any. 

‘ Le soleil dc nos jours pulit des son aurorc, 

Siir nos fronts laiiguissants a peine il jette encore, 

Qnclcjues rayons tremblanls qui combattcnl la nuit ; 

L'oiribre croit, Ic jour meurt, tout s’elface et tout fiiit ! 

Q’nn autre a cet aspect frissone ou s’attendrisse, 

Qu’il rccule eii treniblant dcs bords du procipice, 

<^u’il ne puisse de loin entendre sans fremir 
J^c tristc chant des snorts tout pret u retentir, 

Lcs soupirs etouil'es d’une amantc ou d'un frere 
Suspendus sur los bords de son lit fuiieraire, • 

On fairain gemissant djuit les sons eperdus 
Annoiicent aux riiortels qu'un iiialheurt'ux n'est plus! 

Souvint; til Ten soiiviciK ; dans ett laureux .^cjoiir 
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Ou naquit d’uu regard notre immortel amour, 

Tantdt sur les sommets de ces rochers antiques, 

Tant6t aux bords deserts des lacs m^lancoliques, 

Sur I’aile du desir, loin du monde emportes, 

Je plongeois avec toi dans ces obscurites. 

Les ombres a long plis descendant des montagnes, 

Ijn moment a nos yeux deroboient les campagnes ; 

Mais bient6t s’avan^ant sans eclat et sans bruit, 

Le chceur myst6ricux des astrcs dc la nuit, 

Nous rendant les objets voiles a notre viie, 

De ses molles lueurs revetoit I'etendue ; 

Telle, en nos temples saints par Ic jour ^claires, • 

Quand les rayons du soir palissent par degres, 

La lampe, r6pandant sa pieuse lumierc, 

D’un jour plus recueilli remplit le sanctuaire. ’ 

Ah ! si dans ces instants ou Tame fugitive 
S’elance et veut briser Ic sein qui la captive, 

Ce Dieu, du haut du ciel repondant a nos vccux, 

D'un trait liberateur nous eut frapp6s tous deux ! 

Nos atnes, d’un scul bond remontant vers leur source, 
Ensemble auroient franclii les mondes dans leur course, 

A travers I’infini, sur Taile de I’amour, 

Elies auroient monte comme un rayon du jour, 

Et jusqu’a Dieu lui-m£'me arrivant eperdues, 

8e seroient dans sons sein pour jamais confondues ! 

Ces va‘ux nous trompoient-ils ? au neant destines, 

Est-ce pour le neant que les etres sont nes ? 

Partageant le destin du corps qui la rccele, 

Dans la nuil du tombeau i’ame s’cngloutit-clle ? 

Tombe-t-elle en poussiere ? ou, pr<ite a s’envolcr 
Comme un son qui n’est plus, va-t-elle s’< 3 xhaler ? 

Apres un vain soupir, apres I’adieu supreme, 

De tout ce qui t’aimoit, n’est^il plus rien qui t’aime ? . . • 

Ah ! sur ce grand secret n’interroge qui toi ! 

Vois mourir ce qui t’aime, Elvire, et r^ponds-moi ! ’ 

The piece called * Souvenir’ contains much of the same 
tenderness of this last extract. It is addressed also to his de- 
parted mistress, real or imaginary; — and we pass it by with re- 
gret, to make room for another poem, which is a still better 
proof of the author’s force of expression, and justness of feel- 
ing. 

‘ La Gloire. a un PdHe Exile. 

* G6n6riux favoris des biles de m^moire, 

Deux senders differents devant vous vont s’ouvrir : 

L’un conduit au Bonheur, I’autre m6ne a la Gloire ; 

Mortels, il faut choisir. 
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Ton sort, 6 Manoel ! * suivit la lol commune ; 

La muse t*6nivra de pr^coces faveurs ; 

Tes jours furent tissus de gloire et d’infortunc, 

£t tu verses des pleurs ! 

Kougis plutot, rougis d’envier au vulgaire 
Le sterile repos dont son coeur cst jaloux : 

Les Dieux ont fait pour lui tous les biens de la terre, 
Mais la lyre est a nous. 

Les si^cles sont a toi, le mondc cst ta patrie. 

Quand nous ne sommes plus, noire ombre a des autels, 
Ou le juste avenir prepare a ton genie 
Des honneurs immortels. 

Ainsi I’aigle suberbe au aejour dii tonnerre 
S’elance ; et soutenant son vol audacieux, 

Semhle dire aux mortcls : Je suis ne sur la terre, 

Mais je vis dans les cieux. 

Oui, la gloire t’attend ; mais arrete, et contemple 
A quel prix on penetre en scs parvis sacres ; 

Vois : rinfortunc assise a la porte du temple 
£n garde les degres. 

Ici, c^est ce vieillard que Tingrate lonie 
A vu de mers en mers promener ses malheurs : 
Aveugle, il mendioit au prix de son g6nie 
Un pain mouill^ de pleurs. 

La, le Tasse, brul6 d*une damme fatale, 

Expiant dans les fers sa gloire et son amour, 

Quand il va recueillier la palme triomphale 
Descend au noir s^jour. 

Par-tout des malheureux, des proscrits, des victimes, 
Luttant centre le sort ou centre les bourreaux ! 

On diroit que le ciel aux coeurs plus magnanimes 
Mesure plus de maux. 

Impose done silence aux plaintes de ta lyre, 

Des coeurs n^s sans vertu I’infortune est lecueil ; 

Mais toi, roi d6tr6n6, que ton malheur t’inspire 
Un g^nereux orgucil ! 

Que t’im porte apr^s tout que cet ordre barbare 
T'enchaine loin des bords qui furent ton berceau ? 

Que t’importe en quels lieux le destin te prepare 
Un glorieux tombeau ? 


* The Poet here addressed was, with regard to his fate and misr 
fortunes, a second Camoens. Banished for some political offence, 
he died in great distress a few years ago, having been a long time a 
pensioner on the scanty bounty of the French Government. 
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Ni Texil, ni les fers de ces tyrans du Tagc 
N’enchaineront ta gloire aux bords ou tu mourras : 

Lisbonne la reclame, ct Voila I’lieritagc 
Que tu lui laisscras ! 

Ceux qui Tout mcconnu pleureront le grand homnie ; 

Athtuie a des presents ouvre son Pantheon ; 

Coriolan expire, et les enfans de Home 
Hevandiquent son Nom. 

Aux rivages des morts avant que de dcscendre, 

Ovidc love aux cicl scs suppliantes mains : 

Aux Sarmates grossiers il a legue sa cendre, 

Kt sa gloire aux llomains. ’ 

These are admirable stanzas, and unquestionably the breath- 
ings of a noble and independent spirit. In the verses entitled, 

‘ Le Golfe de Baya, * which are throughout remarkable for the 
melody of their versification, wc were struck by the following 
lines — so much in unison with those just cited. 

‘ O de la liberte vieille ct sainte patrie ! 

Terre autrefois f6conde en sublimes vertus ! 

Sous d’indignes Cesars maintenant asservie, 

Ton empire est tombe ! tes heros nc sont plus ! 

Mais dans ton sein fame agrandie, 

Croit sur leurs monuments respirer Icur genic, 

Comme on respire encore dans un temple aboli 
La Majcst6 du dicu dont il etoit rempli ! * 

Whoever reads these lines, with his thoughts turned towi^as 
the present state of Italy, will feel the truth of the expression, 
as well as the beauty of the verse — and wonder how the up- 
holders of the ‘ ignoble Csesars’ dare claim companionship of 
sentiment with a poet who writes thus. 

We can now but point out a few more of the * Meditations’ 
which we approve the most. These are, * La Foi,’ ‘ La Pricre,’ 
and ‘ La Semaine Sainte, ’ for their pious solemnity of feeling 
and expression ; and ‘ Le Golfe de Baya, ’ and ‘ Le lac de 
for their harmonious tone. The Ninth Meditation, 
called ‘ L’Enthousiasme, ’ is forcible and good, but an evident 
imitation of Rousseau’s Ode to the Comte de Luc — and * Le 
Chretien Mourant ’ and ^ L’ Homme ’ are, as their titles betray, 
borrowed, both in name and matter, from Pope. The latter of 
these pieces, being addressed to Lord Byron, has acquired an 
extraprdinary celebrity in France. We have seen a translation 
of it published in Paris ; * and it is certainly a production of 


* This translation, Mr T. C. Grattan, appeared in the 6th 
Number of the Paris Mcmthly Review, a work lately established in 
that (rity by a Society of English eeiitlemen. 
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very fjreat power. We think it, however, a striking instance 
of that excess wiiich we stated as tlic occasional consequence 
of M. de Lamartine’s enthousiasme. It begins thus — 

‘ Toi dont le monde encore ignore le vrai nom, 

Esprit n)ysterieux, mortcl, ange ou demon. * 

Now, we object strongly to this aflduence of epithet ; and we 
think that even the neutralizing encomiums which follow the 
censures on our illustrious Countryman, are not sufficient to re- 
deem M. Do Lamartine from the character of bad taste which 
this calling of names stamps on him. We give, however, the 
concluding lines, which are certainly among the finest and most 
spirited of the volume. 

‘ Ah ! si jamais ton luth, amolli par tes plcurs, 

Soupiroit sous tes doigts i’hymne de tes doulcurs, 

Ou si du sein profond des ombres eternclics, 

Comrae un ange torabe, tu secouois tes ailes, 

Et prennant vers le jours un luniineux essor, 

Parrni les cheurs sacrcs tu f asseyois encor ; 

Jamais, jamais I’eclio de la celeste voiite, 

Jamais ces harpes d*or que Dieu liu-memc ecoutc, 

JuTnais dcs s6raphins les chccurs mtdodieux 
Dc plus divins accords rfauroient ravi les cieux ! 

Courage ! enfant dechu d’une race divine, 

Tu portes sur ton front ta suberbe origine ! 

Tout homme, cn te voyant, reconnoit dans tes yeux, 

Un rayon eclipse de la splcndeur des cieux J 
Itoi des chants immortcls, rcconnois-toi-toi-memc ! 

Laissc aux fils de la nuit Ic donte et le blaspheme ; 

Dedaigne un faux cnccns qu’on t’offre dc si has, 

La gloire ne peut-etre ou la vertu n’est pas, 

Viens reprendre Ion rang dans ta splendour premiere, 

Parmi ces purs enfants de gloire et de lumiere, 

Que d’un souffle choisi Dieu voulut animer, 

Et qu il fit pour chanter, pour croire et pour aimer ! * 

But we must now pass from M. De Lamartine, to the Elegies 
of M. Delavigne ; and we must enter our protest, at starting, 
against the affectation of their title. Wc are much disposed to 
quarrel with a title-page tliat requires an explanation ; and the 
one in question is in this predicament. Our readers may re- 
collect in ‘ Le Voyage d’Anacharsis, ’ the Elegies on the Mis- 
fortunes of Messenia; and we have now to inform them, that 
M. Delavigne, writing on the reverses of France, has thought 
proper, on this hint, to adopt for his Elegies the title of Mes^ 
senieniies ! He says, in a short advertisement, * J’ai cru pou- 
‘ voir emprunter a Barthclemy le litre dc Messeniennes, pour 
‘ qualifier un genre dc poesies nationalcs ciu’ori n’a pas encore 
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‘ essays d’inlroduire dans iiotre littdraturc. * Now, there can 
be certainly no reasonable objection to Mr Delavigny^s chaunt- 
ing the unsuccessful battles of his country, any more than to 
Tyrteus, or Callinus, or any other poet ancient or modern. 
But as to the title, we consider it about as fitting to the subject, 
as if an English writer had /given to an ode on the Victory of 
Trafalgar, the name of ‘ Athenian,, because the Athenians of 
old composed war-hymns to celebrate the triumphs of Platea 
or Salamis. We must not, however, dispute with M. Dela- 
vigne on the threshold of our acquaintance, particularly on a 
mere point of taste — a matter so arbitrary and undefined. We 
prefer, rather, to let him prove in his own words, how little 
cause of quarrel we have with him on other grounds. 

This author, with much poetical power and an abundant 
stock of enthusiasm, is in style, sentiment, and feeling, an ab- 
solute contrast to his rival, whose work we have been discussing. 
The inspiration which the one has found in piety, the other 
has drawn from patriotism. Love of country and hatred of 
f oreigners have naturally led to extravagant bursts in the Elegies 
of Delavignc, which arc as false in point of fact, as they are 
fine in point of poetry. But the great proportion of these writ- 
ings are energetic effusions of a youthful and passionate sensi- 
bility, which, pouring like a torrent from a brain filled with 
aspirations after freedom, and hatred of slavery, may be easily 
pardoned if they sometimes overflow their proper bounds. 

The first Elegy * on the Battle of Waterloo, ^ open thus 5' 

^ 11s ne sont plus ! laissez en paix leur cendre ! 

Far d’injustes clameurs ces braves outrag6s 
A se justifier n’ont pas voulu descendre ; 

Mais un seul jour les a venges : 

IIs sont tous marts pour vous defendre I 

Que dis-je ? Quel Fran^ais n’a repandu des lannes 
Sur nos defenseurs expirants ? 

Fret a revoir les rois qu’il regretta vingt ans, 

Quel vieillard n’a rougi du malheiir de nos armes ? 

£n pleurant ces guerriers par le destin trahis, 

Quel vieillard n’a send s’eveiller dans son ame 
Quelque reste assoupi de cette antique flamme 
Qui I’embrasait pour son pays ! 

. Cachez-moi ces soldats sous le nombre accablcs, 

Dompt^z par la fatigue, 4cras6s par la foudre, 

Ces membres palpitants disperses sur la poudre, 

Ces cadavres amonceles ! 

Eloignez de mes yeux ce monument funestc 
De la fureur des nations : 
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0 tnort ! epargne ce qui reste. 

Varus ! rends- nous nos legions ! 

Les coursiers frapp^s d epouvantc, 

Les chefs et les soldats tepars. 

Nos aigles et nos etendards 
Souillcs d’une fange sanglantc, 

Insiiltes par les leopards, 

Les bless6s mourant sur les chars ! — 

Tout sc presse sans ordre, ct la foule incertainc, 

Qui se tourmente en vains efforts, 

S’agitc, se heurte, traine, . 

£t laisse apres soi dans la plainc, 

Du sang, des debris et des morts. 

Parmi des tourbillons de damme ct de fumee, 

O doulcur ! quel spectacle a mes yeux vient s’offrir ? 

Le battallion sacre, seul devant une armee, 

S’arrete pour mourir ! 

C*est en vain que, surpris d'une vertu si rare, 

Les vainqueurs dans leurs mains retiennent le tr6pas ; 

Fier de le conquerir, il y court, s’en empare ; 

La Garde, avait-il dit, Meukt — et ne se rend pas. 

On dit qu’en les voyant couches sur la poussiere, 

D'un respect douloureux frapp6 par tant d’exploits, 

L*ennemi, Tccil fixe sur leur face guerriere, 

Les regarda sans peur pour la premiere fois ! ' 

^he whole of what we have here cited is spirited and heart- 
stirring poetry ; and its being in a great measure fabulous, does 
not rob it of its claim to delight us as such. The reader of the 
assertion in these lines, that ^ the guards stood alo7ie before an 
army, ’ must not look to history for its confirmation. The me- 
morable piece of quackery, marked in our extract, as in the 
original, in capitals, has been notoriously contradicted by 
General Cambrone, to whom, on its invention, it was attribut- 
ed ; — and as for the last quatrain, it is one of those harmless * on 
dits* that are very pardonable in a beaten foe. But Mr Dela- 
vigne is much less to be excused, though still with every allow- 
ance for his feelings on the occasion, when he wanders yet 
wider from the facts, in his elegy * sur la devestation du music 
et des monuments.^ Any thing but a breach of veracity was to 
be looked for in this poem, considering its commencement. 

* La samte virile qui m'ichavffe et m^hnjnre^ 

Learie cl Joule aux pieds les voiles impostures : * 

Ma muse de nos maux fletrira les auteurs, 

Duss6-je voir briscr ma lyre 
Par le glaive insolent de nos liberatcurs. ' 
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The author immediately proceeds to give the following com- 
mentary on this text, inspired by ‘ holy Truth. * 

« bu vont ces chars pesants conduits par leurs coliortes? 

Sous les voutes du Louvre ils marclient a pas lents : 

Ils s’arretent devant ses portes ; 

Vienncnt-ils lui ravir ses sacres ornaments ? 

Muses, penchez vos tetes abattues : 

Du siecle do L6on les chefs-d’ceuvre divins 

Sous un ciel sans clarte suivront les froids Germains ; 

Les vaisseaux (V Albion attendeni nos statues. 

Des profan atcurs inhum ains 
Vont-ils aneantir tant de veilles savantes ? 

Porteront-ils le fer sur les toilcs vivantes, 

Que Raphael anima de ses mains ? 

Dieu dll jour, Dieu des vers, ils hrisent ton image. 

Cen est fait : la victoire et la divinit6 
Ne couronnent plus ton visage 
D’une double immortalite. 

C'cn cst fait : — 

Je crois entendre cncor les clameurs des soldats 
Entrainant la joune immortelle : * 

I.e fer a vtntile ses 7i?cmhrcs dflicais ; 

11 el as i elle semblait, ct plus chaste ct plus belle, 

Cacher sa honte entre leurs bras. 

L’etranger qui nous trompe ecrase impuneinent 
La justice ct la foi sous le glaive etouifees; 

II ter nit pour jamais sa splendeur d’un moment. 

II iriomphe en harbare cl brise nos irophccs : 

Que cet orgueil est miserable et vain ! 

Croit-il aneantir tous nos litres dc gloirc ? 

On pent les eftacer sur le marbre on rairain ; 

Qui les effaccra du livre de Thistoire ? 

Ah ! tant que le solcil luira sur vos etats 
II en doit eclairer d’imperissablcs rnarquos- 
Comment disparaitront, 6 suberbes monarques, 

Ces champs ou les lauriers croissaient. pour nos soldats ? 

Allez, detruisez done tant de cites royales 

Dont les clefs d’or suivaient nos pompes trioinphalcs ; 

Comblez ces fleuves 6cuinants 
Qui^nous ont oppose d’impuissaiUes barriercs ; 

Applanissez ces monts dont les rochers fiimants 
Tremblaient sous nos foudres guerricTes. 


* The Venus dc Mcdicis. 
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Voila nos monuments : e’est la que nos exploits 
llcdoutent peu Torgueil d^une injuste victoire : 

Le for, le feu, Ic temps plus puissant que Ics rois 
Ne peut rien centre leur m^moire. 

The fine burst of poetry by which these passages are closed, 
has the fullest extent of our admiration; while we reprobate 
strongly the slanders that disgrace the other parts. We find it 
easier to forgive the plagiarisms of the last two lines, than the 
libels of those which precede them ; inasmuch as the fame of 
OviJi and Horace is somewhat more secure than that of Wel- 
lington or Blucher : But it is not necessary that we should fill 
our pages with a refutation those ‘ exaggerations poctiques* 
so lavishly poured forth by M. Dclavigne. We go hand in 
hand with this gifted author and his muse in their detestation 
cf tyranny. We can even blush for the chieftain who wantonly 
compromised the character of his country, and fed the flame 
of national animosity which it was his duty to allay, by volun- 
teering his army as the instrument of an act, which, be its 
justice what it might, was certainly out of the line of English 
interference. But we cannot forget, that England, on that me- 
morable day, maintained a noble attitude of disinterestedness 
and justice, and that the spirit of spoliation which spared the 
pictures and statues, only that it might fall on men and nations, 
was, at tlic best, but the impulse of the British government, an(l 
nTTlf the principle of the British people. 

We here take leave of M. Delavigne, having done enough, wc 
hope, to extend in this country the rej)utation he has earned in 
his own ; and we now turn from tlic measured inarch of dig- 
nity and feeling to the light and graceful movements of gaiety 
and wit. 

De Beranger has had one advantage' for his fame, not yet 
accorded to Dclavigne or J>clamarLinc. He has been prose- 
cuted, persecuted, and prohibited. Need wc say that he is, even 
beyond tlic others, popular ? Thousands of copies of his 
* Chansons’ were bought up in a few weeks; and, thanks to 
the hankering after forbidden fruit which clings to the literary 
palate, a copy of these crlehraled satires may still be had for 
either love or money. We owe ours to the first of these 
powerful agents; and wc hasten, without any comment on the 
author, to give some specimens of the piquant morsels which he 
has catered for the public taste. 

LES REVERENDS PERES. 

(Decemhre 1819.) 

Hommes noirs, d’oCi sortez-vous ? 

Nous sortons dc dcssous terre. 
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Moiti4 renards, moiti^ loups, 

Notre r^gle est un mystere. 

Nous sommcs fils de Loyola ; 

Vous savez pourquoi Ton nous exila. 

Nous rebtrons ; songez a vous taire> 

£t que VOS enfaiis suivent nos lemons. 

C’est nous qui fessons 
£t qui refessons 

Les jolis petits, les jolis gargons. 

Un pape nous abolit : 

11 mourut dans les coliqucs. 

Un pape nous rctablit, 

Nous en ferons des rellques. 

Confessons pour 6tre absolus : 

Henri IV. est roort — qu’on n’en parle plus. 

Vi vent les rois bon Catholiques ! 

Pour Ferdinand VII. nous nous pronon^ons. 

£t puis nous fessons, &c. &c. &c. 

Si tout ne changeait dans peu. 

Si Ton croyait la canaille, 

La charte serai de feu, 

£t le monarque de paille. 

Nous avons le secret d*en haut. 

La charte de paille est ce qu'il nous faut. 

C’est litiere pour la pr^traille : 

£lle aura la dime et nous les moissons. 

£t puis, &c. &c. 

Du fond d’un certain palais. 

Nous dirigeons nos attaques. 

Les moines sont nos valets : 

On a refait leurs casaques. 

Les missionnaires sont tous 
Commis voyageurs, trafiquant pour nous. 

Les capucins sont nos Cosaques : 

A prendre Paris nous les exergons. 

£t puis, &c. 

REQUETE. 

Presentee par les chiens de qualitc, pour obtenir qu*on leur rcnde 
Tentr^e fibre au Jardin des Tuileries. 

(Juin 1814.) 

Puisque le tyran est a bas 
^aissez-nous prendre nos cbats. 

Aux maitres des ceremonies 
Plaise ordonner que, des demain, 

£ntrent sans laisse aux Tuileries 
Les chiens du faubourg Saint Germain. 

Puisque, drc. 
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.Des cMenf dont le pav4 se couTTc 
. Pistii^QZ*fioti0 4 nos colliers, 
do s^t que.les bonneurs do- Louvre 
Ir^ent 4 ces roturiers*— *-Ptti8que, &c« 

OUjolque toujours, sous son empWf 
L’ttsurpateur nous ait chassis. 

Nous avons laiss^^ sans mot djre> ^ 

Aboyer tous les gens pr&ses^^Puisque, Aq. 

Quand sur son regne on prend del notes, 
Grace pour queiques chiens felons ! 

Tel qui long-temps li§cha ses bottes, ^ 

Lui mord aujourd’hui les talons#— PnisqilO, &c. 


Nous promettons, pour cette graces 
Tous, hors queiques barbets honteux, 

De sauter pour les gens en place, 

De courir sur les malheureux— Puisque^ &c. 


Wc find, however, that we have already trespassed 
the Umiu which we had assigned to ourselv^^d can jflord to 
transcribe no more of M. Do Beranger s lighter productions. 
We must, therefore, refer to his two volumes of songs for uj^ 
wards of a hundred compositions, the greater part of mtote 
wit; but in justice to his powers of poetry, apart from bur- 
lesque, we cannot resist extracting the following stanzas from the 
entitled ‘ Le Dieu des bonnes Gens. 




Dans raa retraite, od I’on voit Vindigence, 
Sans m’^veiller, assize a roon chevet, 

Grace aux amours, berc6 par Tesperance, 
D’un lit plus doux je r6ve le duvet. 

Aux dieux des Cours qu’un autre sacnne! 
Moi, qui ne crois qu*4 des dieux indulgens, 
Le Verre en main, gaiment je me confie 
Au Dieu des bonnes Gens. 


Un Conquerant, dans sa fortune altiere, 
Se fit un jeu des sceptres et des lois ; 

Et de ses pieds on peut voir la poussi4re, 
Empreinte encore sur le bandeau des roii. 
Vous rampiez tous, 6 rois qu’on ^ifie I 
Moi, pour braver des inallM exigeaM 
Le verre en main, gaiment Je me confie 
Au Dieu des bonnes Gens. ’ 


With these stanzas — on the last of which we would, had e 
&ver written a^^ther, rest the claims of M. De Beranger to 
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the character of a poet— we close our extraota fifom the living 
French poets. Having given these ^brilliant exceptions to a 

S ineral sentence of condemnation^ we must say, in conclusion, 
at modem French poetiy is at a low ebb. Almost all its ex- 
isting professors give their whole attention to tragedy. Seeking 
subjects in the ancient annals of their country, they address 
themselves to political passions, rather than to the heart. Bursts 
of pompous, patriotism, and violent tirades against foreign in- 
fluence, form the grand staple of their verse. The audience 
receives this with rapture — but seldom has recourse to its 
handkerchiefs. Fierce clappings and terrible huzzas are the 
pnly fashionable acknowledgments of the author’s powers, who, 
in place of sympathy and tears, draws forth angry invectives 
and patriotic frowns. The public and the poet thus communi- 
cate reciprocal gratification, and inflict reciprocal ill. The one 
fosters the angry spirit of the times, the other nurtures a vital 
injury to poetic excellence. Taste becomes vitiated, talent 
misapplied, a diseased and morbid appetite calls for stimulants 
of the most pernicious kind ; and the hand that administers 
tl^pi falls powerless for every nobler use. But though French 
poetry must be pronounced in this dangerous and de^iaded 
there is, as we have seen, no dearth of that spirit from 
which its highest flames may yet burst forth. The very errors 
yfe deplore^ prove the existence of enthusiasm, vigorous feeling, 
and high sentiment. These are among the best attributes of 
poetry ; and, if turned to right account, might still redeem tl^ 
of France from much of its present debasement. 


Art. VII. 1 . An Appeal to ike Legislature and Public ; or^ 
the Legality of the Eighty^Seven Questions proposed hy Dr 
Herbert Marshy the Bishop (f Peterborough^ to Candidates 
for Holy Orders^ and for Licenses^ xcithin that Diocese^ Consu 
dered. ild Edition. London, Seely, 1821. 

2. A Speech, delivered in the House of Lords, on Friday, June 7, 
1622, hy Herbert, Lord Bishop oj Peterborough, on the Pre^ 
sentation of a Petition against his Examination Questions; 
with Explanatory Notes, a Supplement, and a Copy of the 
Qyestions. London, Riviiigton, 1822. 

3. The Wrongs of the Clergy ^ the Diocese of Peterborough 
Stated and Illustrated, By the Rev. T. S. Grimshawe, 
M. A. Rector of Burton, Northamptonshire ; and Vicar of 
Biddenham, Bedfordshire. London, Seely, 1822. 

4. Episcopal Innooation : or, the Test of Modem Orthodoxy, in 




ISilil. SMap if P^rborengh and kit CSn'gy. 4iS5 

^ ^ , ‘ i'' 

; imposed^ as Articles qf Faiths upon 

‘ CaM^ates Jbr Lieimes and f&r Hplp Orders^ in tJte Diocese 
of Peterborough ; with a distmct Answer to each (^esStioUi arid 
General Reflections relative to their Illegal Structure anA, Per^- 
nicious Tendency. London, Seely, 18S0« 

5. Official Correspondence bitmap the Right Reverend Herlfert 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough (he Reo. John OreeUy re- 
specting his Nomination to the Curacy (f Jilatherwycke, in the 
Diocese of Peterborough^ and , County of Northampton : Also^ 
between His Grace Charles . L^d A^chbish^ f Canterbury \1 
and the Rev.*H^ty William Nevi^e^ M. 4* Rector of Blaihet ^^ 
wycke^ and of Cottesvm e in the Comiy f Rutland. 182U * 

Tt is a great point in any question to clear away incumbrances, 
and to make a nakeef circle about tlre^.^^ject in dispute, so 
that there may be a clear view of it «n eveiry side. In pursu- 
ance of this disincumbering process, we shall first acejuit the 
Bishop of all wrong intentions. He has a very .bad opinion of 
the practical effects of high Calvinistic doctrines upon the 
common people ; and he thinks it his duty to exclude those 
clergymen wlio profess them from his diocese. There is no 
moral wrong in this. He has accordingly devised, no fewer 
than eighly^seven interrogatories, by which he thinks he can 
detect the smallest taint of Calvinism tliat may lurk in the 
c^ed of the candidate; and in this also, whatever we may 
think of his reasoning, wc suppose his purpose to be blameless. 
He believes, finally, that he has legally the power so to inter- 
rogate and exclude ; and in this perhaps he is not mistaken. 
His intentions, then, arc good, and his conduct perhaps not 
amenable to the law. All this we admit in his favour : But a- . 
guinst him we must maintain, that his conduct upon the points 
m dispute has been singularly injudicious, extremely harsh, 
aiid, in its effects, (though not in its intentions) very oppressive 
an4 vexatious to the Clergy. 

We have no sort of intention to avail ourselves of an ano- 
nymous publication to say unkind, uncivil, or disrespectful 
things to a man of rank, learning, and character — we hope to 
be guilty of no such impropriety; but we cannot believe we 
are doing wrong in ranging ourselves on the weaker side, in 
the cause of propriety and justice. The Mitre protects its 
wearer from indignity ; but it does not secure impunity. 

It is a strong presumption that a man is wrong, when all his ■ 
friends, whose habits naturally.lcad them to coincide with him, 

Ee2 
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think wrong. If a man were in 

Ibine t^ the apothecary, the drugfi^st, jkA ik^. lidl 

called upon him to abandon bis pbilocathartic propenaitiea-^if 
he were to gratify bis convivial habits till the landlord .de- 
murred and the waiter shook his head, — we should datiarally 
imagine that advice so wholly disinterested was not giveil 
fore it was wanted, and thatijteerited some little attention and 
respect. Now, though the 'Bfench of Bishops certainly love 
power, and love the Chiirch; as well as the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, yet not one defenaed him-^not one rose to say, ‘ I 
f have done, or I would do, the thing* ’ It was impossible 

be present at the last debate on this qtksStion, Without per- 
ceiving that his Lordship stood alone — and this in a very gre- 
garious profession, that habitually combines and butts against 
an opponent with a very extended front. If a lawyer is wound- 
ed, the rest of the pi^ofession pursue him, and put him to death. 
If a churchman is hurt, the others gather round for his protec- 
tion, stamp with their feet, push with their horns, and demolish 
the dissenter who did the mischief. 

The Bishop has at least done a very unusual thing in his Eighty- 
seven Questions. The two Archbishops, and we believe every o- 
ther Bishop, and all the Irish hierarchy, admit curates into their 
dioceses without any such precautions. The necessity of such 
severe and scrupulous inquisition, in short, has been apparent 
to nobody but the Bishop of Peterborough ; and the authorities'* 
by which he seeks to justify it, are any thing but satisfactory. 
His Lordship states, that forty years ago, be was himself examin- 
ed by written interrogatories, and that he is not the only Bishop 
who has done it ; but he mentions no names ; and it was hard- 
ly worth while to state such extremely slight precedents fdr so 
strong a deviation from the common practice of the Church. 

The Bishop who rejects a curate upon the Eighty-seven Qu^ 
tions, is necessarily and inevitably opposed to the Bishop who oi^ 
djgined him* The Bishop of Glocester ordains a young man of 
4^nty- three years of age, not thinking it necessary to put to him 
these interrogatories, or putting them perhaps, ana approving of- 
answ’ers diametrically opposite to those that are required by the 
Bishop of Peterborough. The yoUng clergyman then comes 
to the last mentioned Bishop ; and the Bishop, sSiet pu^mg^ hila 
to the Qpestionj says, * You are unfit for a clergyman, ’—though, 
ten days before, the Bishop of Glocester has made him one \ It 
is bad enough for ladies to pfill caps, but still worse foi* Bishops 
' to pull mitres. Nothing can be more mischievous'^ or indecent 
than such scenes ^ and no man of common prudence,' or:kndW- 
ledge of the world, but must see that they ought immediately 
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^ not say, You shall never appear 
in my^ district, or exerci^^the functions of an officer, if you do 
not answer eigfaty*seyen on tiie art of war, according 

to my notions. The same Gcpxnands a ship of the 

line in the Medit^raneaoV as equal to the same 

office in the North Seas. Ttie Commandment is suspend** 
ed, by one medical diploma^ the north of, England to the 
south. But, by dbii new system of int^ogaiibn, a man may i 
be admitted into orders at Blamet, re|$G$ed at^^venage, read-M 
mitted at Brogden; but as a. pabiniin; lit Witbam Com<v*>' 

mon, and hailed as an ardent Arminian on his arrival at York. 

It matters nothing to say tb^t sacred things must not be com- 
pared with profane. In their importancejr . wC allow, they can- 
not; but in their order and discipline th^ iaay l^e so far comr 
pared as to say, that the discrepancy and ccmtention which 
would be disgraceful and pernicious in womily aCairs, sfaouldy 
in common prudence, be avoided in the afihirsnj^i^igbn. Mr 
Greenough has made a map of England, accordtiig to its geo- 
logical varieties ; — blue for the chalk, green for Se clay, red 
fur the sand, and so forth. Under this ^ system of Bishop 
Marsh, we must petition for the assistance of the .geologist in 
the fabrication of an ecclesiastical map. All the Arminian dis- 
tricts must be purple. Green for one theological exti’cmity — 
sky-blue for another — as many colours as there are Bishops — 
as many shades of these colours as there are Archdeacons — a tai- 
lor’s pattern card— the picture of vanity, fashion and caprice ! 

The Bisfiop seems surprised at the resistance he meets with ; 
and yet, to what purpose has he read Ecclesiastical history, if 
be expects to meet with any thing but the most determined op- 
|iosition? Poes ha think that every sturdy supralapsarian bullock 
be tries to jiacrhice to the Genius of Ortliodoxy, will not 
kick, and push, and toss ; that be will not, if he can, shake the axe 
from his neck, and hurl his mitred butcher into the air? His 
Lordshiljl has undertaken a task of which be littlp knows the 
labour or the end. We know these men fully as well as the 
Bishc^; be has not a chance of success against them. If one 
moticoa Iq Parliament will not do, they will have twenty. They 
iwill' rav^e^ roar, &nd rush, till the very chaplains, and the 
Maat^ and* Misses Peterborough request his Lordship to dc- 
aist. is raising up a storm in the English Chyrch of which 
he has the slightest conception ; and which will end, as it 
proht to end,, in his Lordship’s disgrace and defeat. 

' ^eiong(ur wc live,, the more we are convinced of the justicp of 
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ike old sapng, ths^ mm^ice of mother 
Clergy 5 tut discr^oni ^tlc inaniien^ common' 
nature, are, in ini^ of hi^h ccdeskstical station, oF^.;grea(ef 
importance than die greatest skill in discriminating between 
fiubfapsarian and supralapsarian doctrines. Bishop Marsh dibuld 
remember, that all men wearing the mitre work by character, 
as well as doctrine ; that a tepdet regard to men’s rights and 
feelings, a desire to avoid sacred squabbles, a fondness for quiet, 
and an ardent wish to make evei^ body happv, w^ld be of far 
more value to the Church of £nglei|d ^han alt his learning and 
''vigilance of inquisition* The Irish Ti^es wUl probably fall 
u^xt Session of Parliament ; the comrncm people are regularly 
receding from the Church of England — baptizing, burying, and 
confirming for themselves. Under such circumstances, what 
would the worst enemy of the English Church require? — a 
bitter, bustlijcg, . theological Bishop, accused by his clergy of 
tyranny and oppression — the cause of daily petitions and daily 
debates in the House of Commons — the idoneous vehicle of 
abuse against^e Establishment — a stalking horse to bad men 
for the mtrx^v^on of revolutionary opinions, mischievous ridi- 
cule, and * itreligfbu^ feelings. Such will be the advantages 
which Bishop ^Marsh will secure for the English Establish- 
ment in the ensuing Session* It is inconceivable how such 
a prelate shakes all the upper works of the Church, and ri- 
pens it for dissolution and decay* Six such Bishops, mul* 
tiplied by ei^ty-seven, and working with five hundred and 
two questions, would fetch every thing to the ground in less 
than six months. But what if it pleased Divine Providence to 
afHict every prelate with the spirit of putting eighty-seven que- 
ries, and the two At'chbishops with the spirit of putting twice 
as many, and the Bishop of Sodor and Man with the spirit of 
putting only forty* three queries? — there would then be a grand 
total of two thousand three hundred and thirty- five interm^ 
tions flyiiig, about the English Church; aiid sorely vexed wbuld 
land be with- Question and Answer*. 

We will suppose this learned Prelate, without m^Tiess or 
undue re^rd to his worldly interests, to feel that fair €e^ire of 
rising in his profession, whreh any man, in any profeission, may 
feel without disgrace* Does be forget that bis chaTac^r iu die 
ininisterial circles will soon become that of a vident lii^prietir 
(Cable yuan, — whom it is impossible to place in ihe‘high66jt..i^tiiav 
tions, — who has been trusted with too much already^ and^tiist 
be trusted witli no more ? Ministers have something* to 
do with their time, and with the time of Parlian^nW 

them ip debating squabbles betWfacn Bishops Iheir 
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CSkligy. They naturallj vnA, and^ on the wholes reascxnably 
esjptcti that every dimg ahould^ go on silently and quietly in 
theChimdi. They have no objection to a learned Bidiot>; 
but th^ deprecate one atom more of learning than is compati- 
ble with moderation, good senses and the soundest discretion* 
It must be the grossest ignorance of thb world to suppose, that 
the Cabinet has any pleasure in watching Calvinists. 

The Bishop not only puts the questions, but he actually as- 
signs the limits within wnich they are to be aiuwered. Spaces 
are left in the paper of mterro|pitions, to sAieh limits the an^. 
swer is to*be confined two inches to original: sin; an incn) 
and a half to justification: three quarters to pri^estination; and 
to free will omy a quarter of an inch. But ir his Lordship gives 
them an inch, they will take an ell. His Lordship is himself 
a* theological writer, and by no n^eans remarkable for bis con- 
ciseness. To deny space to his brother thedlogtaAs, who are 
writing on the most diflicult subjects, not from raoice, but ne- 
cessity ; not for fame, but for bread ; and to award rejection as 
the penalty of prolixity, does appear to us no slight deviation 
from Christian gentleness. The tyranny of caUinjg for such 
short answers is very strikingly pointed out in a ^ter from 
Mr Thurtell to the Bishop ot Peterborough; the style of 
which pleads, we think, very powerfully in fiivour of the 
writer. 

^'My Lord, * Jdecdes, Stiffblk, August 1B£]. 

* I OUGHT, in the first place, to apologize for delay* 
ing so long to answer your Lordship^s letter : But the difficulty in 
which I was involved, by receiving another copy of your Lordship’s 
Questions, with positive directions to give short answers, may be suf- 
ficient to account for that delay. 

* It is my sincere desire to meet your Lordship’s wishes, and to 
obey your Lordsliip’s directkms in every partioolar ; and 1 would 
therefore immediately have returned answers, without any restric- 
tions or modifications, ” to the Questions which your Lordship has 
thought fit to send me, if, in so doing, ^ 1 could have discharged the 
obligations of my conscience, by showing what my opinions really 
are. But it appears to me, that the Questions proposed to me by 
your Lordship are so constructed as to elicit only two sets of opi- 
nions ; mid that by answering than m so concise a manner, I should 
be repiesenting myself to your Lordship as one who believes in either 
of twp particular creeds, to neither of which 1 do really subscribe. 
For instance, to answer Question 1. chap. ii. in the* mamer your 
Lordriiip desires, I am reduced to the alternative of declaring, either 
that ** mankind ore a mast of mere corruption, ” which expresses 
asorc than 1 intdodf or of leaving room for the inforoace, tb^ they 
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m only jiartioiZy coRupt^ which if opposed tp 
tions of the HomiUee ; such as ^ese« Mao is Aog^hir 4#tad 
and defiled " {Horn, pn Nat.), “ without a s^rh of goodnasaiij^ biaiw " 
(Senn. on Mis. of Man), &c. ^ ^ 

* Again, by answering the Questions comprised in the chapter on 

Free Will, ^ according to your Lordship’s directions, I am com- 
pelled to acknowledge either that man has such a share in the work 
of his own salvation as to exclude the tole agency of God, or that he 
has no share whatever ; when the Hdrnilies for Rogation Week and 
^^itsunday positively declare, that God is the “ only Worker, ” or, 
m other words, sole Agent ; and at the same time assign to man a 
(^rtain share in the work of his own salvatioh. In shdtt, I could, 

whli your Lordship’s permission, point out twenty Questions, in- 
volving doctrines of the utmost importance, which 1 am unable to 
answer, so as to convey my real sentiments, without more room for 
explanation than the printed sheet affords. 

^ In this view of the subject,* therefore, and in the most deliberate 
exercise of my judgment, 1 deem it indispensable to mv acting with 
that candour and truth with which it is my wish and duty to act, 
and with which I csannot but believe your Liordship derires I should 
act, to state my opinions in that language which expresses them most 
fuUy, plainly, and unreservedly. This I have endeavoured to do in 
the answers now in the possession of your Lordship. If any further 
explanation be required, 1 am most willing to give it, even to a 
minuteness of opinion beyond what the Articles require. At the 
same time, I would humbly and respectfully appeal to your Lord- 
ship’s candour, •whether it is not hatd to demand my decided opinioh 
upon points •which ha'oe Been the themes of volumes ; upon •which the 
most pioitM and learned men of ike Church have conscientiously dif 
fired / uM Upon •which the Articles, in the judgment of Bishop Burnet, 
have pronmmced nb definite sentence. To diose Articles, my Lord, I 
luKve already subsorfbed ; and I am willing again to subscribe to 
every one of them, in its literal and grammatical sense, ” accord* 
tag to His Majesty's declaration prefixed to them. 

* I hope, therefore, hi consideration of ^ above statement, thus 

jour liOrdAip will not compel me, by toe conciseness of my an- 
swers, to assent to doctrines which I do not believe, or to expose my- 
aelf to inferences whidi do not ftirly and legitimately follow from 
my opiiiioiu. % ^ 

* 1 am, my Loan Ac. Ac. 

We are not much acquainted with the practices cF ^rpitts of 
justice 1 but, if we remember right, when a man is g0^g to bo 
hanged, the judge lets him make his defence iti hU^own way, 
without complaining of its length. We should think % Cfa^s* 
^an Bishop mi^t be equally indulgent to a man who is going 
to bo ruinra* The answers are reonired to be floor, 
gpd correct,*-<ohort, plain, and poiiuve. In othol WfdS| a pout 
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idea of losing his livdibood, 
is xvipiired to'wnte wMk and perspicuity on the MIow- 

.ins Bol^sOib^RedeiDji^hiy Jesus Christ— Original Sin— IVee 
wiS-wastii^tioa-’^iHtiflration in reference to its canses— 
Justification in refisrence to<the time when it lakes places — Ever- 
lasting SilvadcHO— Ft^destination — Re^^tration on the New 
Birth— Renev&tion, and the Hol^ As a specimen of 

these questions, the answer to sijhicl}, is requir^ to be so brief 
and clear, we ^aU insert the ^Iq^ing notation. 

‘ Section Jta^^a0iont ip rf^renoe to ks cause. 

* 1. Does not the dkitm Aroc]e>4eclare, tint ^ ace “ justified by 

Faith onlyf *’ 

' 2. t>oes not the expression Faith only ** derive additional strength 
from the negative expresuon in the same Article “ and not for 
our own works?” 

* 3. Does not therefore the eleventh Article exclude good worksfrora 

all share in the office of Justifying ? Or can we so construe 
the term " Faith ” in that Arti^, as to make it inclstde good 
works? 

' 4. Do not the twelfth and thirteenth Arbcle8,/i(rtlhT exclude them, 
the one by asserting that good works Jalm Justification, 
the other by maintaining that they catufci precede it? 

* S. Can that, which never precedes an effect, be reckoned among the 

causes of that effect ? 

* 6. Can we then, consistently with our Articles, reckon the perform- 
. ance of good works among the causes of Justification, whatever 

qualifying epithet be used with the term tause t ' 

We entirely deny that the Calvinistical C^rgy are bad mem- 
bers of their profession. We maintain that as many instances 
of good, serious, and pious ttien — of pmoDS zesloasly interest- 
ing themselves in the t^poral and spmtned of tiieir pa- 

rishioners are to bn ^und among Uiem, <tailUiW«g the Clergy 
who put an opposite interpretation on the Jklithd^ The Ar- 
idideB of Reli^on are edder than Arminiaitisiis, en nanme. The 
aariy reformers leant to Calvinism ; and woldd, to a man, have 
answered the Bishop’s questions in a way which would have in- 
duced him to refuse them ordibation and curacies; and those 
who drew up the Thirty-nine Articles, if they had not prudent- 
ly avtddod aU precise ititerpretation of their Creed on free wiU, 
necesti^ dheesute dem«s, ofiginid sin, reprobation and elec- 
tion, WO^‘hav«^ in all probability, given an interpretation of 
them like t|at Vthich the Bishop considers as a disqualification 
for Hely Ori^rs. Land’« Lambeth Articles were ilWal, mi^ 
Cihieeoos, ana are generally condemned. The Irish Cleigy in 
lifi41, drew Oft one huadred and four articles as the onged of 
|lhlii|r churdi; ^ add these, ate Chdyinistic, and POt ArminiMb. 
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TTiey were approved and signed by Ushcr^ and never db^red 
by him ; though dropt as a test or qualification. Usher was 
promot^ (evai in the days of Arminiaiiism) to Bisho^ricka and 
Archbisbopricks^so little did a Calvinistic interpretation of the 
Articles in a man’s own breast, or even an avowal of Calvinism, 
beyond what was required by the Articles, operate even then as 
a disqualification for the cuie of souls, or any other office in the 
Church. Throughout Charles 11. and William lIL’s time, the 
best men and greatest names of the Church, not only allowed 
latitude in interpreting the Articles, but thought it would be 
wise to diminish their number, and render them more lax than 
they are; and be it observed, that these latitudinarians leant to 
Arniinianism rather than to high Calvinism ; and thought, con- 
sequently, that the Articles, if objectionable at all, were exposed 
to the censure of being ^ too Calvinistic, ’ ratlier than too Ar- 
minian. How preposterous, therefore, to twist them, and the 
subscription to them required by law, by the machinery of a 
long string of cxplanaloiy questions, into a hairier against Cal- 
vinists, and to give the Arminians a monopoly in the Church I 
Archbishop Wake, in 1716, after consulting all the Bishops 
then attending Parliament, thought it incumbent on him * to 
^ emplcrt/ the afitiiority which the mlesiasttcal laus then in force^ 
* and the enstum and laws of the realm vested iH him^ * in taking 
care that ‘ no unwoilhy person might hcreafUr be admitted into 
‘ the sacied Mimstri) oj the Chutch f and he drew up twelve re- 
commendations to the Bishops of England, in which he ear- 
nestly exhorts them not to ordain persons of bad conduct or 
character, or incompetent learning; but he docs not reqniie 
from the candidates for Holy Orders or preferment, any ex* 
planation whatever of the Articles whiej^ they had signed. 

The Correspondence of the same eminent Prelate with Pro- 
fessor Turretin in 1718, and with Mr Le Clerc, and the Pas- 
tors and Professors of Geneva in 1719, printed in London 1782, 
recommends union among Protestants, and the omission of con- 
troverted points in Confessions of Faith, as a means of obtain- 
ing that union ; and a constant reference to the practice of the 
Church of England is made in elucidation of the charity and 
wisdom of such policy. ISpeaking of men who act upon a con- 
tra^ principle he says, U quantum potuvt insana ! 

Thqse piissages, we think, are conclusive evidence of the 
practice of the Church till 1719. For Wake was not only at 
the time Afehbishop of Canterbury, but both ip his circular 
recommendattonb to the Btt»bop& of England, and in hk com* 
9 [xmdencc with foreign Chtzrches, was acting in the capacity of 
metropolitan of the Anglican Oburvb* He, a man of prudence 
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and learning, publickly l)oastB to Protestant Europe, that his 
Church does not exact, and that he de facto has never avowed, 
and never will, his opinions on those very points upon which 
Bishop Marsh obliges every poor curate to be explicit, upon 
pain of expulsion irom the Church. 

It IS clear then, the practice was, to exact subscription and 
nothing else, as the test of Orthodoxy — to that Wake is an evi- 
dence. As far as he is authority on a point of opinion, it is his 
conviction that this practice was wholesome, wise, and intended 
to preserve peace in the Church; that it would be wrong at 
least, if not illegal, to do otherwise ; and that the observance of 
this forbearance is the only method of preventing schism. The 
Bishop of Peterborough, however, is of a diflerent opinion ; he 
is so thoroughly convinced of the pernicious effects of Calvinistic 
doctrines, that he does what no other Bishop docs, or ever did 
do, for their exclusion. This may be cither wise or injudicitnis, 
but it is at least zealous and bold ; it is to encounter rebuke, and 
opposition from a sense of duty. It is impossible to deny this 
merit to his Lordship. And we have no doubti that, in pur- 
suance of the same theological gallantry, he is preparing a set 
of interrogatories for those Clergymen who are jjrcscnted to 
benefices in bis diocese. The patron will have his action of 
Qtiare impedti^ it is true; and the Judge and Jury will decide 
whether the Bii hop lias the right of interrogation at all ; and 
whether Calvinistical answers to his interrogatories disqualify 
any man from holding preferment in the Church of England. 
If either of these points arc given against the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, he is in honour and conscience bound to give up hia 
examination of curates. If Calvinistic ministers are, in the es- 
timation of the Bishops, so dangerous as curates, tliey arc of 
course much more dangerous as rectors and vicars. He has as 
much right to examine one as the other. Why then docs he 
pass over the greater danger, and guard against the less? Why 
does he not show his zeal when he would run some risque, and 
where the excluded person (if excluded unjustly) could appeal 
to the laws of his country ? If his conduct is just and right, 
has he any thing to fear from that appeal ? What should we 
say of a police officer who acted in all cases of petty larceny, 
where no opposition was made, and let off all persons guilty of 
felony who threatened to knock him down ? If the {3ishop 
values his own character, he is bound to do less, — or to do more. 
God send his choice may be right ! The law, as^it stands at 
present, certainly affords very unc(|ual protection to rector and 
to curifte; but if the Bisho]) will not act so as to improve tiio 
law, law must be so changed as to improve the Uishop ; aa 
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action of Quare impedit must be givei\ta tbe curate also-^'^and 
^en the ftiry of interrogation will be calibed. : ' 

We are aware that the Bishop of Peterborough, in his sjpeech, 
disclaims the object of excluding the Calvrnists by this system of 
interrogaticm. We shall take no other notice of his disaivowal, 
than expres^ig our sincere regret that he ever made it ; but the 
question i$ not at all altered by the intention of the interroga- 
tor. Whetlicr he aims at the Calvinists only, or includes them 
with other heterodox respondents — the fact is, they are in- 
cluded in the proscription, and excluded from the Church. The 
practical effect of the practice being, that men ate driven out 
of the Church who have as much right to exercise the duties of 
clergymen as the Bishop himself. If heterodox opinions are 
the great objects of the Bishop’s apprehensions, he has his Ec- 
clesiastical Courts, where regular process may bring the offend- 
er to punishment, and from whence there is an appeal to high- 
er courts. This would be the fair thing to do. The* Curate 
and the Bishop would be brought into the light of day, and 
apUected to the wholesome restraint of public opinion. 

fi[is Lordship boasts, that he has excluded only two curates, 
go the Emperor of Hayti boasted that he had only cut off two 
persons heads for disagreeable behaviour at his table. In spite 
pf the paucity of the visitors executed, the exa|iiple operated 
|is a considerable impediment to conversation ; and the intensity 
of the punishment was found to be a full compensation for its 
Tarity. How many persons have been deprived of curacies 
which they misht have enjoyed, but for the tenor of these intcr- 
irq^al^les ? How many respectable Clergymen have been de^ 
prived of the assistance of curates connected with them by 
plo^, friendship, or doctrine, and compelled to choose persons, 
tot no other qualification than that they could pass through the 
of the Bishop’ll needle? Violent measures are not to be 
judged of merely by the number of times they have been re- 
'•orted to, but by the terfOr, miserj^, and restraint which tlie.si^ 
Werity is likely to have produced. r' 

We neyer met with any style so entirely clear of all redun- 
dant and vicious ornament, as tliat which the ecclesiastical Lord 
iof Peterborough has adopted towards his clergy. It in fact 
may all be reduced to these few words— Reverend Sir, 1 i^ll 
‘do what I please, Peterborough.’ — Even ih Hbuse of 
Lords, he speaks what we must call very plain t^guage. 
Among otW things, be says, that the allegati«>ns of &e .peti- 
^ns are jaise. Now, as every Bishop is, .beidd€i his /her 
a gentleman; and as the word is uoi^hnly by 
who mean to hazard tteir lives by mqpresstoh ^ nu^ 
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as it cannot be supposed that foul lan^iage is ever used, be* 
cause Jt can be used with personal impunity, his Lordship inu^ 
thei^re be intended to mean not Jdlse^ but mistaken — not a wil^ 
fut deviation from^ trutli, -but an accidental and unintended de- 
paiture from it* 

Hifs Lordship talks #f the drudgery of wading through teit 
pages of answers ,to his eighty-seven questions. Who has o6* 
casioned this drudgery, but the person who means to be $d 
much more active, usctul, and important, than all other Bishops^ 
by proposing nuestions which nobody has thought to be neces- 
sary but himself? But to be intolerably strict and harsh to a 
poor curate, who is trying, to earn a morsel of hard bread, and 
then to complain of the drudgery of reading his answers, la 
much like knocking a man down wUh a bludgeon, and then 
abusing him for splashing you with his blood, and pesterif^ 
you with his groans. It is quite monstrous, that a man who ln^ 
llicts eighty-seven new questions in Theology upon his fiBliow- 
creatures, should talk of the drudgery of reading their answers. 

A Curate — there is something which excites compassion in the 
very name of a Curate ! ! ! How any man of Purple, Palaces, 
and Preferment, can let himself loose against this poor work* 
ing-maii of God, we are at a loss to conceive, — a learned man in 
an hovel, with sermons and saucepans, lexicons and bacon, He- 
brew books and ragged children — good and patient—a comforter 
and a preacher — the first and purest pauper of the hamlet, and 
yet showing, that, in the midst of his worldly miseryi ho has the 
heart of a gentleman, and the spirit of a Christian, aiid the kind- 
ness of a pastor \ and this man, though h€^ has exercised tfie 4^ 
ties of a clergyman for twenty years — though he has ibe.;h»i6t 
ample testimonies of conduct from Clergymen as respectable at 
any Bishop — though ^n Archbishop add hU name to the list of 
witnesses, is not good enou{|h for Bishop Marsh; biit is pushed 
out in die street, with his wife and cbilclren, and his little funtt* 
lure, to surrender his honour, his faith, his coUsci^ce, and hia 
learning — or to starve! 

An obvious objection to these innovations is, diat there, can 
be no end to them. If eighty-three questionil are assumed to be 
necessary by one Bishop, eight hundred may be considered as 
the minimum of interrogation by anpeher. When once the an- 
cient faith marl^ of the Church are lost sight of and despis^ 
any misled theologian may launch out on, tne boundless* sea of 
polemical vexation. 

The Bishop of Peterborough is positive, that tae Arnuhtltn 
interpretation of the Articles is the right interpretiuion, 
that C^alvmist 9 %puld be. excluded from it; but the cpuiitiy 

, 5 , \ 
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S ntlemen are to hear these matters debated in the LfQ’w:er 

on«e, are to remember, that other Bishops have written upcm 
these points before the Bishop of Peterborough, and hav8 ar- 
rived at condustohs diametrically opposite. When Curates, are 
excluded because^ their answers are Calvinistical, a careless }^- 
itian might jma^e that this interpretation of the Articles bad 
never been heard of belbre in the Church — that it was a gross 
and palpable perversion of their sense, which had been scouted 
by all writers on Church matters, from the day the Articles 
were promulgated, to this hour — that such an unheard of mon- 
ster as a Calvinistical Curate had never leapt over , the pale be- 
fo^re, and been detected browsing in the sacred pastures. 

The following is the testimony of Bishop Sherlock. 

* The Church has left a latitude of sense to prevent schisms and 
breaches upon every different opinion. It is evident the Church of 
England has so done in some Articles, which are most liable to the hot- 
test disputes; which yet are penned with that temper as to be willing- 
ly subscribed by men of different apprehensions in those matters. - 
SusKLocK’f Defence Stilling JieetU Unreasonahlenese of Separation. * 
Bishop Cleaver, describing the difficulties attending so great 
an uiulertaking as the formation of a national creed, observes — 
These difficulties however do not seem to have discouraged the 
great leaders in tliis work from forming a design as wise as it was li- 
beral, that of framing a confession, which, in the enumeration and 
method of its several articles should meet the approbation, and en- 
gage the consent, of the whole reformed world. ** 

** If upon trial, it was found that a comprehension so extensive 
coidd not be reduced to practice, still as large a comprehension as 
could, be contrived, within the narrower limits of the kingdom, bc- 
canfe, ifor the same reasons which first suggested the idea, at once an 
object of prudence and duty, in the formation and government of the 
English dhurch. " « - 

* After dwelling on the means necessary to accomplish this object, 
the Bishop proce«|ils to remark—** Such evidently appears to have 
been the origin, end such the actual complexion of the confession 
comprised in the Articles of our Church ; the true scope and design of 
uMph mil noiy I conceive^ jk correctly apprehended in any other kdem than 
that of one dreiten up and adjusted mth an intention to comprehend the 
assent of alt f rather than to exclude that of any, •coho concurred in the 
nec$sdty of a rtfom^ation. 

'Tbe means of comprehension intended were, not any g^era} 
ambigjvt^l^r ^^uivocation of terms, hut a prudent in 

pkr^ti not to insist an thejud extent ^ their (pinidn^in matters 'not 'ess^ 
or j^dat^tal t and mail cases to mivef asJakchas poss^e^ it^ts 
^%ht aividet uhere they to ’’---.Bisfoarks Ij^e- 

rim ant^ormatioh of the Artides of the Cbm^ of 
WiLM^nLord Bishop of Bangor. J802. 
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^ WeVill finish with Biishan Horsley. 

* It bfls been the fashion of late to talk about Arminianisni' as the 
system oFthe Church of Kn^landy and of Calvinism as something op* 
pmite to to which the Church is hostile. That I may not he 
misunderstood in what I have said, or may have occasion furthei* 

' to say upon this subject, I must here declare, that I use the words 
Arrninianism and Calvinism in that restricted sense in which they aie 
now generally taken, to denote the doctrinal part of each system, ag 
I unconnected with the principles either of Arminians or Calvinists up- 

* on Church discipline and Church government. Tbis.being premised, 

I assert, what I often have before asserted, and by God’s grace I will 
persist in the assertion to my dying day, that so far is it from the truth 
that the Church of England is ^cidedly Arminian, and hostile to 
Calvinism, that the tcuth is tins, that vpon the principal pomU in dis- 
pute bettveen the Arminians and the Calvinists upon all the points of 
doctrine characteristic of the tvoo sects, the Church of England maintains 
an absolute neutrality ; her Articles escplicitly assert nothing but tuhai is 
believed both by Arminians and by Calvinists. The Calvinists indeed 
hold some opinions relative to the same points, which the Church of 
England has not gone the length of asserting in her Articles ; but 
neither has she gone the length of explicitly contradicting those o- 
pinions ; insomuch, that there is nothing to hinder the Arminian and 
the highest supralapsarian Calvinist from vsalking together in the Church 
of England and Ireland as friends and brothers, if they both approve the 
discijdine of the Church, and both are mlling to submit to it. Her 
discipline has been approved ; it has been sub^mitred to ; it has been 
in Termer times most ably and zealously defended, by the highest 

«,supralapsarian Calvinists, Such was the great Usher; such was 

* Whitgift ; such were many more, burning and shining lights of our 
church in her early days (when first she shook off the Papal tyraimy), 
long since gone to the resting place of the spirits of 

Bishop Housley’s Charges, p, 'pp. 25, 26. 

So that these unhappy curates are turned out of t^ir liihlad 
for an exposition of the Articles which such men as Sher- 
lock, Cleaver, and Horsley, think niay be fairly given of their 
meaning. We do not quote their authority, to show that the right 
interpretation is decided, but that it is dbubtful — that there is a ♦ 
balance of authorities, — that the opinion y|iich Bishop Marsh 
has punished with poverty and degradation, hits been consider- 
ed to be legitimate;^ by men at least as wise and learned as hihi- 
aelf* In &Ct, it is to us perfectly clear, that die Articles were 
or^allv framed to prevent the very practices which Efishop 
l£rsh fias used :f<^ their protection — they were purposely so 
worded, that Ajubidi^s and Calvinists, could sign th<^m lyitbout .. 
biame» Hiey 'were intended to combine both these descriii^ 
tiom of Protestt^, ^ were meant principally for a bulwark 
Hg&mk the Catbmies. 
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* Thus, ’ says Bishop Burnet, * was the doctrine of the^hurdi 
cast into a short and plain form ; in which they took care both to 
establish the positive articles of religion, and to cut off the errors 
formerly introduced in the time of Popery, or of late broached by 
the Anabaptists and enthusiasts of Germany ; anm^ng the niceties ^ 
schoolnieny or the peremptoriness of the uoriters qf controversy ; lepvirtg 
in matters that are more justly conirovertiUe^ a liberty to divines to 
JbUoxjo their private opinions^ imthout thereby disturbing the peace qf the 

Church* '-^History of the Reformation, Book L Part ii. p. 168, 
folio edition. 

The next authority is that of Fuller. 

* In the Convocation now sitting, wherein Alexander Nowel, 
Bean of St Pauls, was Prolocutor, the nine-and-thirty Articles were 
composed. For the main they agree with those set forth in the 
reign of King Edward the Sixth, though in sotne particulars allow- 
ing more liberty to dissenting judgments. For instance, in this 
King’s Articles it is said, that it is to be believed that Christ went 
down to hell (to preach to the spirits there) ; which last clause is 
left out in these Articles, and men left to a latitude concerning the 
cause, time, and manner of his descent. 

* Hence some have unjustly taxed the composers for too much 
favour extended in their large expressions, clean through the con- 
texture of these Articles, which should have tied men’s consciences 
up closer, in more strict and particularising propositions, •aohich in* 
deed proceeded from their commendable moderation. Children’s clothes 
ought to be made of tlic biggest, because afterwards their bodies 
will grow up to their garments. Thus the Articles of this English 
Protesta^^hurcli, in the infancy thereof, they thought good to 
draw u{4iPgeneral terms, foreseeing that posterity would grow up 
to fill the same : 1 mean these holy men did prudently prediscover, 
Riat diffidences in judgments would unavoidably happen in the 
Church, and mere loath to unchurch any^ and drive them off" from an 
ecdesiasHcal communion^ for such petty differences^ vokich made them 
pen the Articles in comprehensive vxnrds^ to take in all tohOf differing in 
the brancheSf meet in the root qf the same religion. 

* Indeed most of them had formerly been sufferers themselves, and 
cannot be said, in compiling these Articles (an acceptable service no 
doubt), to offer to God what cost them nothing, some having paid 
imprisonment, others exile, all losses in their estates, for this Uieir 
experimental knowledge in religion, tohich made them the more merci* 

fill and tender in stating those points, seeing such who themselves 
have been most patient in bearing, will be most pitiful in burdening 
the consciences of others. ' — See Fui^ler’s Chur^ History, Bookix. 
p« 72, folio edit. 

* Bnt this generous and pacific spirit gites no room for the 
display of zeal and theological learning* Hie gate of admis- 

has been left too widely open. I well be udtlioot 

Hower at all, if I cannot force tny opinions upon ether people* 
Sp^hat was purposely left indefinite, I must make finite and ex*- 
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.elusive. Questions of contention and difference must be laid 
before fbe servants of the church, and nothing like neutrality in 
theological metaphysics allowed to the ministers of the gospel.', 
I come not to bring, peace^ 

The Bishop, however, seems to be quite satisfied with him- 
self, when he states, that he has a right to do what he has done,— 
just as if a man’s character with his fellow-creatures depended 
upon legal rights alone, and not upon a discreet exercise of 
those rights. A man may persevere in doing what he has a 
right to do, till the Chancellor shuts him up in bedlam, or 
till the mob pelt him as ho passes. It must be presumed, that 
all men whom the law has invested with rights, Nature has in- 
vested with common sense to use those rights. For these rea- 
sons, children have no rights till they have gained some common 
sense, and old men have no rights after they lose their common 
sense. All men are at all times accountable to their fellow- 
creatures for the discreet exercise of every right they possess. 

Prelates arc fond of talking of my see, 7 ny clergy, my diocese, 
as if these things belonged to them, as their pigs and dogs be- 
longed to them. They forget that the clergy, the diocese, and 
^lic Bishops themselves, all exist only for the public good ; that 
the public^ arc a third, and principal party in the whole con- 
cern. It is not simply the tormenting Bishop versiis the tor- 
mented Curate, but the public against the system of tor- 
menting: as tending to bring scandal upon religion and reli- 
gious men. By the late alteration in the laws, the labourers 
ill the vineyard arc given up to the power of the inspectors of 
ttie vineyard. If he has the meanness and malice to do so, an 
inspector may wrong and plague to death any labourer agaipst 
whom he may have conceived an antipathy. As often as such 
cases are detected, we believe they will meet, in either House 
of Parliament, with the severest reprehension. The noblemen 
and gentlemen of England will never allow their parish clergy 
to be treated with cruelty, injustice, and caprice, by men who 
were parish clergymen themselves yesterday, and who were 
trusted with power for very different purposes. 

The Bishop of Peterborough complains of the insolence of 
the^ answers made to him. This is certainly not true of Mr 
Grinishawe, Mr Neville, or of the author of the Appeal. They 
have answered his Lordship witli great force, great manliness, 
but with perfect respect. Does the Bishop expect that humble 
men, as learned as himself^ are to be driven from their houses 
and homes by his new theology, and then to send him letters 
of thanks for the Igcks and cuffs he has bestowed upon them ? 
VOL. xxxvii. Nd. 74. F f 
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Men of very small incomes, be it known to his Lordship, have 
very often very acute feelings : and a Curate trod on feels a pang 
as great as when a Bishop is refuted. 

We shall now give a specimen of some answers, which, we 
believe, would exclude a curate from the diocese of Peterbo- 
rough, and contrast these answers with the articles of the Church 
to which they refer. The £^th Article of the Church of Eng- 
land is upon Original Sin. Upon this point his Lordship puts 
the following question. 

* Did the fall of Adam produce such an effect on his posterity, 
that mankind became thereby a mass of mere corruption, or of ab- 
solute and entire depravity ? Or is the effect only such, that we are 
very far gone from original righteousness, and of our own nature 
inclined to evil ? * 


The excluding Ansxoer. The Ninth Article. 

* The fall of Adam produced such ' Original sin standeth not in the 

an effect on his posterity, that man- following of Adam, (as the Pela- 
kind became thereby a mass of gians do vainly talk) ; but it is the 
mere corruption, or of absolute and fault or corruption of the nature of 
entire depravity. ' every man, Uiat naturally is en- 

gendered of the offspring of Adam, 
whereby man is very far gone from 
original righteousness, and is of 
his own nature inclined to evil, so 
that the flesh lusteth always con- 
trary to the spirit ; and therefore, 
in every person born into the 
world, it deserveth God*s wrath 
and damnation. ' 


The 9th Question, cap. 3d, on Free Will, is as follows. Is it 
not contrary to Scripture to say, that man has no share in the 
work of his salvation ? 


Excluding Answer. 

It is quite agreeable to Scrip- 
tulNs^o say, that man has no share 
in the work of his own salvation. ’ 


Tenth Article. 

* The condition of man after the 
fall of Adam is such, that he can- 
not turn and prepare himself, by 
his own natural strength and good 
works, to faith, and calling upon 
God. Wherefore, we have no 
power to do good works pleasant 
and acceptable to God, without 
the grace of God by Christ pre- 
venting us, that we may have a 
good will, and working with us 
. yspum we have that gopd yHl. ’ 

Oil Redemption, his Lordship has the feilowing question, 

S 
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Cap. Istj Question 1st. Did Christ die for all men^ or did he 
die only for a chosen few ? 

The excluding Answer. Part qf Article Seventeenth* 

* Christ did not die for all men, Predestination to life is the e- 
but only for a chosen few. * verlasting purpose of God, where- 

by (before the foundations of the 
world were laid) he hath constant- 
ly decreed by his counsel, secret 
to us, to deliver from curse and 
damnation those whom he hath 
chosen in Christ out of mankind, 
and to bring them by Christ unto 
everlasting salvation, as vessels 
made to honour. ' 

Now, whether these answers are right or wrong, we do not 
presume to decide ; but we cannot help saying, there appears 
to be some little colour in the language of the Articles for the 
errors of the respondent. It does not appear at first sight to 
be such a deviation from the plain, literal and grammatical sense 
of the Articles, as to merit rapid and ignominious ejectment 
^om the bosom of the Church. 

Now we have done with the Bishop. We give him all he 
asks as to his legal right ; and only contend, that he is acting a 
very indiscreet and injudicious part, — fatal to his quiet — fatal to 
hk reputation as a man of sense, — blamed by ministers — blamed 
by* all the Bench of Bishops, — vexatious to the clergy, and 
iiighly injurious to the Church. We mean no personal disre- 
S) 3 ect to the Bishop ; we are as ignorant of him as of his vic- 
tims. We should have been heartily glad if the debate in 
Parliament had put an end to these blameable excesses ; and 
our only object, in meddling with the question, is to restrain 
the arm of Power within the limits of moderation and justice 
—one of the great objects which first led to the establishment 
of this Journal, and which, we hope, will always continue to 
characterize its efforts. 


Art. VIII. Memorials qf a Tour on the Continent. 'Ey Wil- 
liam Wordsworth. 8vo. pp. 103. Longman, London, 
1822. 

T he Lake School of Poetiy, we think, is now pretty nearly 
extinct. Coleridge, who had by far the most original 
Ff2 
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genius among its founders, lias long ceased to labour for the 
fraternity, and gave their reputation a most unkind cut at part- 
by the publication of his * Christabell, * — which they had 
all been lauding, while it remained unprinted, as the crowning 
glory of their sect. The laurel seems to have proved mortal 
to the vivacious Muse of Southey — and the flame of his inspi- 
ration, after waxing wofully dim in various songs of triumph 
and loyalty, at last fairly went out in his hexameter Vision of 
Judgment. The contact of the Stamp- office appears to have 
had nearly as bad an effect on Mr Wordsworth. His Peier 
Bell and his Waggoner put his admirers, we believe, a little to 
their shifts ; but since he has openly taken to the oflicc of a 
publican, and exchanged the company of lecch-gatherers for 
that of tax-gatherers, he has fallen into a way of writing which 
is ec]ually distasteful to his old friends and his old monitors — a 
sort of prosy, solemn, obscure, feeble kind of mouthing, — sad- 
ly garnished with shreds of phrases from Milton and the 
^ible — but without nature and without passion, — and with a 
plentiful lack of meaning, compensated only by a large allowance 
of affectation and egotism. This is the taste in which a volume 
of Sonnets to the river Duddon is composed — and another 
which he calls < Ecclesiastical Sketches,' and these precious 
‘ Memorials of his Tour. ' 

The great characteristic of these works is a sort of emphatic 
inanity — a singular barrenness and feebleness of thought, dis- 
guised under a sententious and assuming manner and a style be- 
yond example verbose and obscure. Most of the little pieces of 
which they are composed begin with the promise of some striking 
image or deep reflection ; but end, almost invariably, in disap- 
pointment — having, most commonly, no perceptible meaning at 
all — or one incredibly puerile and poor — and exemplifying no- 
thing but the very worthless art of saying ordinary things in an 
unintelligible way — and hiding no meaning in a kind of stern 
and pompous wordiness. 

In one sense of the word, indeed, the book before us is highly 
poetical; it professes to give Memorials of a Tour; and, it is all in 
verse — excepting about eight pages of notes, which could not well 
have been put in that shape. The Title-page, also, is in prose, 
and the Table of Contents : But the Dedication is a Sonnet, 
signed W. Wordsworth — dated January 1822 — and beginning, 
‘ Dear Fellow-Travellers — it presents nothing further that is 
worthy of ynotice. The work opens with a Sonnet, entitled, 
* Women ! ' and seems intended to be of a gay, lively cast 
-^the poet first supposing that the Nereids may possibly b^ 
Kk« the Calais fish-women—* withered, grotesque, unmeamr- 
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ahlij old, and shrill and fierce in accent’ — and judiciously re- 
marking, how terrible it would be to dive and meet such tenants 
of the submarine caves. But his alarm is of very short dura- 
tion ; for he instantly says, though without assigning any rea- 
son — 

* * Fear it not ! 

‘ For they ’ (the Nereids) ‘ Earth’s fairest daughters do exoell 
and therewithal cloathes them in every quality of form and 
voice. 

Two Sonnets, each entitled Bruges, come next. It is very 
hard to get at the subject of either ; we mean the prevailing 
idea which the author is desirous of embodying and showing 
forth to the reader in his fourteen lines. As near as we can 
rcacli it, there seems to be something floating in his mind a- 
bout the antiquity of the place, and its *uiet ; a dull old town, 
with ruins and nuns. But that the reader may try his hand at 
tlic riddle, we transcribe the first sentence of the second Sonnet: 
frankly owning that tlie construction of it puzzles us almost, and 
the sense altogether. 

‘ The Spirit of Antiquity, enshrined 
f In sumptuous Buildings, vocal in sweet Song 

And Tales transmitted through the popular tongue^ 

And with devout solemnities entwined, 

Strikes at the seat of grace mthin the mind : 

Hence forms that slide with swan-)ike ease along. ’ 

• But Mr Wordsworth seems to think this Address to Bruges 
r very signifleant and valuable ; for he takes care to remind us, 
Uin a note, that * it is not the first poetical tribute which in our 
times has been paid to this beautiful city ’ — and forthwith 
quotes, with the praise which the Lake Poets generally give 
each other, whatever may be their sentiments of mutual esteem, 
some verses of Mr Southey commemorating the evils of the 
Revolution in language as violent as he once used in its praise. 
When we add, that this noted changeling speaks of * $lutahi^ 
liiy letting loose her fierce and many-headeu beast, ’ our read- 
ers will be at no loss to fix the date of the composition. 

Our author’s plan has been, to write a small poem, generalr 
ly a Sonnet, upon the scenes that struck him on his Tour as 
best adapted for poetical purposes. His track seems to have 
lain through the Netherlands, to the Rhine, along that river to 
Switzerland, and thence into the north of Italy. Jt required 
a person of confirmed habits of singularity to pass over this 
ground, and harcjly seize one of the most striking objects or 
scenes recalling the grandest recollections. Whatever all man- 
kind would with one voice pronounce grimd or interesting, 
-he is compelled, by the deep-rivetted aficQtation of his bcci. 
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to pass by, in order that he may fix his keen and profound eye 
upon something ordinary or trifling ! Upon this principle he 
would, of course, very fain have passed Waterloo in silence. 
In former times, indeed, he would have stopped to curse it ; 
but now his ultra-loyalty, and his situation in the Stamp-office, 
require a few lines ; though what their precise meaning may be, 
we really have not discovered. Where he does condescend to 
take for his subject something which all agree in deeming one 
of ^ the world’s great wonders, ’ he is sure to seize on the most 
trivial topic connected with it, or perhaps to avail himself of 
the occasion, to si^ak of something with which it has no vi- 
sible connexion. Thus, in his stanzas upon the Simplon (which 
he is pleased to write Semplon\ he cunningly avoids saying one 
word upon the subject of that wonderful pass ; silent upon its 
natural beauties, because these are objects of universal admira- 
tion ; equally silent on the works of art, because, beside being 
the wonder of mankind, they are one of the monuments of 
Buonaparte’s genius. But upon a column lying in that pass 
he has a Sonnet, because it enables him to lecture on the great 
man’s fall. The stanzas are of very little merit, save that their 
sense, such as it is, may be easily got at. Not that it at ail re- 
sembles the notions of other men ; for example, 

^ My thoughts become bright, like yon edging of pine 
Black fringe to a precipice lofiy and bare, 

Which, as from behind the sun strikes it, doth shine 
With threads that seem part of his own sih'ter hair * — 

From whence we may learn now bright a thing a black fringe 
is — and how blind all men without exception have been, in all 
ages, when they vainly likened the sun’s rays to gold. It now 
appears that the silver sun and the golden moon ought to oc- 
cupy the true poet. The Sonnet difiers from the stanzas in 
this, that, like the colt in the fable, its meaning is hard to 
catch ; but then it also resembles that colt in being worth little 
when you have caught it. As for the column, it is soundly be- 
laboured with names, and all in order to get at Napoleon : it is 
‘ a memento of pride overthrown ’ — it is ‘ vanity’s hierogly^ 
phic'’ — and^ then it is (whatever that may turn out to be) * a 
choice trope in fortune’s rhetoric. ’ In the same happy vein 
he abuses Napoledn at Boulogne, where it seems the itinerant 
poet was strand^v H^e begins in a passion; and, like most 
peopfe in that frame of mind, he charges the other party with 
being angry. 

* Why . cast ye back upon the Gallic shore, 

Ye furious waves ! a patriotic son 
Of England?’ 

To call the great man a tyrant, and all ambitious conqumr 
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only, or a Corsican, would be too like the common run of his 
revilers ; our poet calls him all this ; but he must needs have 
him also a dreamer^ and a Jbol / nay, after comparing him to 
Caligula, he actually speaks of him as of a merry-andrew, or 
hired buffoon, and makes him ‘ shake his cap and bells ! ’ 

^ If his political sentiments partake of the spirit of the Morn- 
ing Post, and other classical works of that refined description, 
we may wonder the less to find him recur to the same sources 
as the * perennial fountains ’ of historic truth. Coming to the 
heights of llockheim, near the Rhine, his lyre is awakened by 
a most notable anecdote, which he candidly admits to rest upon 
the following newspaper paragraph. * When the Austrians 
‘ took Hockheim, in one part of the engagement, they got to 

* the brow of the hill, whence they had their first view of the 
‘ Rhine. They instantly halted — not a gun was fired — ^not a 

* voice heard : but they stood gazing on the River with those 
^ feelings which the events of the last fifteen years at once call- 

* ed up. Prince Schwartzenberg rode up to know the cause of 
^ this sudden stop ; they then gave three cheers, rushed after 
‘ the enemy, and drove them into the water. ’ We presume 
the Austrian soldiers never were in such a fit of sentiment at 

^any other period of the monarchy: Our poet, however, takes 
it all as equally natural and true ; and produces forthwith a 
Sonnet, called a * Local llecollection^ ’ in which, after describ- 
ing them as pausing * with breath suspended, like a listening 
sCout, ’ he exclaims — 

i * O Silence ! thou wert Mother of a Shout 

M That thro’ the texture of yon azure dome 

Clove its glad way — a cry of harvest-home 
Uttered to Heaven in ecstasy devout ! ’ 

—which indeed ii^ about as natural in thought and expression, 
as the historical passage that serves for its groundwork. 

A poet, to be sure, is not in ordinary cases obliged to be a 
very nice and curious inquirer into the accuracy of the facts on 
which he descants. But where the design of his work is to 
commemorate events, or to dwell upon the scenes connected 
with them, — where he unites, as Mr Wordsworth does in the 
work before us, the traveller with the poet, and professes to give 
us the memorials of what he saw and ielt upon certain spots and 
occasions, he is necessarily held to maUers of fact, as the very 
foundation of his * cogitata et visa : * They are part, and the 
most important part, of his plan ; and if he is to fancy them, he 
might just as well stay at home, and just as well, or a good deal 
better, indite sonnets to Delia,; or register, as our author used 
to do, the * Moods of bU own Mind.’ The Mor^jing and 
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Evening Papers we have seen, furnish him with some facts in 
military annals; and the lacquay dc jplace^ it should seem, is his 
oracle in the fine arts. So, at least, must any one suppose, who 
finds him pouring forth his soul in devotion before the Supper 
of Leonardo da Vinci at Milan. Not that we profess to com- 
prehend the meaning of the greater part of this very mystical 
sonnet; but it is plain, that he deems the picture of Leonardo 
to be still visible, and only ‘ marred by searching damps and 
many an envious flaw ; ’ whereas the far more searching pencils 
of envious restorers are well known to have painted every part 
of it over once and again. However, all is one to our enchant- 
cfd, * beholder^’ whose heart it * melted and thawed’ — so far 
we follow him. But who shall unriddle what comes after ? It 
seems the features of the Saviour. 

‘ Erase 

(At least for one rapt moment) every trace 
Of disobedience to the primal lavs* 

The annunciation of the dreadful truth 

Made to the Twelve, survives ; the brow, tlie check, 

And hand reposing on the board in ruth 
Of what it utters, while the unguilty seek 
Unquestionable meanings, still bespeak 
A labour worthy of eternal youth I * 

Even Mr Wordsworth seems to have thought this required 
the sanction of an authority, and he cites Milton. 

* The hand 

Sang witli the voice, and this the argument. ’ 

—But nothing can be more natural than Milton’s figure, and 
the sense is most obvious. Our author’s imitation really defies 
all our efforts to decipher it. We do not cavil at un-guilty^ 
though it is, we believe, a new coinage from the Lake Mint; 
but why should the innocent be seeking for unquestionable mean- 
ings? And how is the hand ‘in ruth of what itself utters?’ 
Of a truth, it is a dangerous experiment in Mr Wordsworth to 
recall his reader’s notice to Milton when he writes sonnets. 

The following is the concluding stanza of an article entitled 
‘ Processions ; ’ and we quote it as a good specimen of that so- 
lemn unmeaningness which we have ventured to impute to tiip 
author. 

^ Trembling, I look upon the secret springs 
Of tliat licentious craving in the mind 
To act the God among external things. 

To bind, on apt suggestion, and unbind ; 

And marvel not that antique Faith inclined ^ 

To crowd the world with metamorphom^ 

Vouchsafed in pity or in wrath assigned; 
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Such insolent temptations wouldst thou miss, 

Avoid these sights ; nor brood o’er Fable’s dark ab3'ss ! ’ 

This other, entitled ^ Echo on the Gcmmi,’ is a lair sample 
of the ^ lame and impotent conclusions ’ which he loves to wrap 
up in words of great pretension. 

^ ‘ What beast of chase hath broken from the cover ? 

Stern Gemmi listens to as full a cry, 

As multitudinous a harmony, 

As e’er did ring the heights of Latmos over, ’ &c. 

This, it will be admitted, is a lofty prelude, and should usher 
in some dread magnificence : here is the humble solution. 

‘ A solitary Wolf-dog, ranging on 
Thro’ the bleak concav*', wakes this wondrous chime 
Of aery voices lock’d in unison, — 

Faint — far off — near — deep — solemn and sublime ! 

So, from the body of a single deed, 

A thousand ghostly fears, and haunting thouglits, proceed ! * 
Akin to this, is the following curious consummation of the 
poet’s anxiety for the welfare of his family at home, during his 
long absence on his travels. After invoking them in a very ten- 
der manner, he can find nothing more touching to say to them, 
iban to wonder what sort of weather they are enjoying at 
Gra.smere ! 

^ Oh ye, who guard and grace my Home 
While in far-distant lands we roam, 

Enquiring thoughts are turned to you ! 

Does a clear ether meet your eyes ? 

Or have black vapours hid the skies 
^ And mountains from your view ? ’ 

All, however, is not so bad as what we have now cited — and, 
in justice to Mr W. we shall give the reader a specimen of 
what he can do when he is pleased to be plain and rational. 
Tlie following sonnet is upon the scenery between Namur and 
Liege; and is about the best in the volume. 

* What lovelier home could gentle Fancy chuse ? 

Is this the Stream, whose cities, heights, and plains, 

War’s favourite play-ground, are with crimson stains 
^ Familiar, as the Morn with pearly dews ? 

The Morn, that now along the silver Meuse 
Spreading her peaceful ensigns, calls the Swains 
To tend their silent boats and ringing wains. 

Or strip the bough whose mellow fruit bestrews 
The ripening corn beneath it. As mine eves 
Turn from the fortified and threatening hill. 

How sweet the prospect of j’on watery glade, • 

Witli its grey rocks, clustering in pensive shade, 

That, shaped like old monastic turrets, rise 
From the smooth meadow-ground, serene and still ! ' 
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The reader of Mr Wordsworth derives much the same kind , 
of pleasure, mingled with surprise, from this beautiful descrip- 
tion, as he would (were such a thing possible) from looking at 
a fine landscape chastclj^ painted by Fuseli : Yet we believe that 
both artists would be little disposed to forgive this preference of 
their more sober efforts in delineating real life, over their mys- 
terious, and extravagant attempts to pourtray the passions. It is 
not, however, every scene of simple nature that can make our 
poet simple and intelligible. A Sonnet ‘ in a carriage on the 
banks of the Rhine, ’ is written in a way calculated to give one 
the idea of the author’s senses having been affected by the be- 
verage of the country. 

* Amid this dance of objects sadness steals 
O’er the defrauded heart — while sweeping by, 

As in a fit of Thespian jollity. 

Beneath her vine-leaf crown the green Earth reels : 

Bacicxmrdy in rapid evanescence, wheels 
The venerable pageantry of Time, 

Each beetling rampart — ’ &c. drc. 

It seems he landed at Dover in November 1820; and the Sonnet 
to which this event gives rise, bears an obvious and most pervert- 
ed allusion to the great event which then occupied the whole 
country and indeed every part of tlie world to which the news 
had penetrated, — the triumph over unparalleled oppression ob- 
tained by the late Queen, through the generous assistance of 
the people of England. What man, not blinded by the pos- 
session of a sinecure place in the Revenue department, could 
have seen, upon his arrival in any corner of this country, th6 
slightest indication of popular feeling having then flagged, or 
of the accounts of in the newspapers, during the preceding 
summer, having b^t^ exaggerated? And, above all, who that 
was not an agent of the foul conspiracy, just then so signally de- 
feated, (which we presume the poet was not), or at least a mere 
creature of the Ministry, could venture to assert that the people 
had reason to feel shame for their recent conduct? Yet such 
are Mr Wordsworth’s sentiments, as darkly shadowed forth in 
these lines. 

* Where be the noisy followers of the game 

Which Faction breeds ? the turmoil where ? that past 
Tliro* Europe, echoing from the Newsman’s blast, 

. And filled our hearts with grief for England's shame ? ' 

The reader possibly thinks the poetry and the politicks of 
this nearly on a level. We agree with him, and desist from 
further citation. 
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Art. IX. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
London at the Visitation in July 1822. By William, Lord 
Bishop of London. 4to. London, Rivington, 1S22. 

JO igh station, whether in Church or State, and the influence 
naturally attached to it, frequently claims for those who 
fill it a degree of attention, which is by no means due to 
their talents or their acquirements. We have no hesitation 
in applying this remark to the prelate, whose last Charge now 
lies before us ; and of whom every adherent, even of his own 
party in the Church, will readily allow, that no man ever disr 
appointed the expectations r f his friends more entirely than he 
has done, since his great and rapid elevation in the Hierarchy. 
We allude not at present to the political doctrine by which 
he so memorably signalized himself, respecting the perfect con- 
duct of reigning sovereigns, upon a late remarkable occasion ; 
but we are referring to those professional exertions, by which 
he seems to have added more pages to the volume of intoler- 
ance, with less either of learning or argument to support his 
positions, than any, even of the weakest and most violent of 
his clerical associates. The reputation for abilities and scholar- 
ship which he once enjoyed, and which are supposed to have 
raistnl him in the Church, render this falling off’ in every thing 
but bigotry, a somewhat unaccountable phenomenon; and 
* should make those who personally esteem him recollect, that a 
Bishop in England, as well as an Archbishop in Grenada, may 
, be all the better for a kind hint from a secretary. 

He signalized his entry upon his Episcopal functions in 1814, 
by a sermon at the yearly meeting of the charity schools of the 
metropolis, in which he lays down such liberal and enlightened 
positions as these, — tliat indifference to forms of faith is indiffer- 
ence to truth or falsehood ; and, that ^ the diffusion of know- 
< ledge disjoined from religious instruction, stands in the same 
* relation to ignorance as positive evil to the absence of good. ’ 
In other words, that teaching children to read, and enabling 
them to read whatever religious books their parents may put 
into their hands, is a positive evil; and that it is better to 
leave mankind in the darkness of complete ignorance, than 
give them the lights of learning, unaccompanied with the dog- 
mas and the forms of one particular establishment * This 
was pretty well for a beginning, and it was promulged by his 
Lordship ex cathedra^ solemnly, no doubt, but somev^at nakedly 
— with a due portion of authority, but without any reasoning or 
illustration Co recommmd and explain it; The Doctor had be- 
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come a Bishop it seems, and felt it no longer necessary to jirovc' 
as he went along ; he could now declare the law to his clergy 
and their flocks. 

Little attention was attracted by his easy labours; and be in- 
creased in dogmatism, without working the harder to make it 
pass. In his charge (lelivered in the sajne yeir, he holds ou*. 
the clergy of the l^^tablishcd Church, as the only ‘ dispensers 
of divine triitli and he requires all mankind to ‘ approach the 
‘ oracles of divine truth with humble docility, and tliat 
* tion of the understanding and the tr///, which are indispensable 
^ to proficiency in Christian instruction. ’ 

. In the charge before us, he has gone a step further, and pro- 
nounced a general anathema against knowledge, as il’ it were in 
itself an evil, and required to be always attended with antidotes. 
The imputation of such a sentiment to a scholar in the nine- 
teenth century, and a man who had the reputation of sense 
and talents, may well excite distrust of our statement. The 
reader shall therefore at once have access to the passage. 

* We live at one of those remarkable periods which constitute eras 
in the history of the world. For a scries of years preceding the 
French Revolution, the diffusion of hio'wledge and cultivalion (fintcl- 
Icct in France and the neighbouring countries, exceeded in such a pro- 
portion thk countekvailincj powers (f religion and morality^ that 
all competent judges, acquainted with the state of society, agreed in 
opinion that some mighty convulsion was at hand. Of the disasters 
which followed that dreadful event, and the shock which it gave to 
the civil and religious institutions of the Continent, it is altogether 
supeifluous to speak. But whilst the world was involved in con- 
fusion around us, this country, by the blessing of Providence, was 
not only preserved from destruction, but rose to an eminence of 
glory and power which it had never attained in former times. In 
reasoning on the causes of this difference in our favour, we are justi- 
fied, I trust, in ascribing our safety to the quantity of virtue and 
good sense produced in the country by the frei^fenstitution of our 
government, the equal administration of our principles 

which regulate our seminaries for the education of youth, and, above 
all, prevalence of a sound, a pure, 9 reasonable Religion, dis- 
pense^'and administered by a body of CHeigy, who, from their ex- 
ternal condition, and still more from tlieir learning and piety, have 
an influence on the minds of the people, not only through the me- 
dium of their pastoral functions, but by the effect of their writings, 
and tbc estimation which they bear in tlie community. The imme- 
diate danger is now past : but, when we direct our attention to the 
systematic culture of intellect introduced in the course of a few 
years amonj^ all classes, we cannot but feel an anxiety lest the ba- 
lance of society should suffer disturbance from this sudden iucreaso 
of its momentum. In proportion as these additional energies im- 
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^ parted to the mass of the people are under the direction of good 
principles, they will give stability to the government, advance the 
cause of religion and morals, and contribute to the general advan- 
tage. But there is no necessary connexion helxvcen hiotulcdge and 
{Toodness, between the possession of intellectual power, and a disposi- 
tion to apply it to its proper ends. ’ 

^ Now, what we complain of here is, not the absurd denial 
that knowledge of itself, and independent of any accompani- 
ment, is a necessary improvement to the character, though we 
sliould have thought, that no reflecting mind could doubt of 
this ; but tlie monstrous assumption, that ‘ the diflusion of know- 
ledge, and cultivation of intellect, ^ is in itself something w^hich 
requires to be counteracted^ as the Bishop, in his inaccurate 
and bad stylo, calls it, countervailed by religious and moral in- 
struction. lie holds learning and intelligence up as bad in 
themselves, or at least as of evil tendency ; and seems to take for 
granted, that they will introduce vice, unless their mischievous 
cfl'ccts be checked by other means, which, after all, turn out, in 
this close and correct reasoner’s view, to be nothing but other 
kinds of learning anil intelligence. It is to no purpose for a 
Uian wdu) has such fundamental ideas upon the subject of edu- 
cation, to add, that the accjuisitioii of knowledge by the lower 
orders ought not to be discouraged, but only turned into 
right channels. All his readers must at once perceive, that 
he is the enemy, upon principle, of whatever informs and 

^enlightens the poor, that is, the bulk of mankind; that he 
holds an ignorant generation to be far more certainly in the 
path ol’ virtue and happiness than a w^ell educated coinrauni- 
tkat if lie submits to have the peojdc taught, it is only 
because they arc determined to have instruction, whether he 
will or no; and that his only hope is, to make the line of their 
education coincide with the interests of the political system with 
wdiich he is connected. 

Ill the self-same spirit in which he calumniates knowledge, 
he slanders those who are labouring to spread it. ‘ The ene- 
‘ mies of religion and order ’ (says he), ‘ are so well aware of 
‘ these consequences, that, while they profess an earnest desire 
‘ to enlighten the people, they encourage that mode of instriic- 
‘ tion alone which instils no fixed principles of religion, no 
‘ preference to any form of worship. ’ We do not intend here 
to renew the discussions upon the question of the Natioiiiil and 
the British and Foreign System, or, which is the same thing,, 
betw'een the Bible Society and the partisans of intolerance (jnd 
exclusion. But we desire the reader to note the fihurity witJi 
which this Prelate ventures to stigmatize, as infidels and anar- 
chists, every one who would give to the poor the inestimable 
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blessings of Christian education, without regard to particular 
creeds or forms of worship — teaching them only to read the 
Bible, and allowing them to use the invaluable gift of reading as 
their parents, and, in after life, their own judgment, may direct. 
For Bishop Howley knows full well, that there never yet has 
been a school without Bible lessons, founded or recommended^ 
by the friends of universal education, whom he thus presumes 
to charge with infidelity. He knows full well, that the men 
whom he thus charges with being enemies to the Religion, as well 
as Constitution of their country, never yet taught a single child 
to read but from the sacred volume which contains the revela- 
tion of that religion. He knows this ; and yet he charges them 
with infidelity, because they are not, like himself, intolerant and 
bigotted enough to make apostasy from the faith of their fa- 
thers the condition of giving the poor instruction. Unlike his 
charitable and holy Master, this High Priest will not ‘ suffer 
little children to come unto him, * without asking whether their 
parents are Catholicks, or Presbyterians, or Churchmen ; and, 
if his Lordship finds that they are Sectarian, he * forbids them, * 
unless they will apostatize; for neither of such, nor of any but 
his own, according to him, is the kingdom of Heaven ! 

The rest of this Charge is of a very ordinary character in li- 
terary merit, — not above the level of the most commonplace 
sermon, and withal very ill composed, abounding in the figure 
of speech called slip-slop beyond what could have been expected 
from a scholar. We must, however, take notice of his Advice 
to his Clergy, respecting their treatment of Curates. After 
much praise of the Consolidation Act of 1817, and an assertion 
that it has been vindicated by experience, ‘ the true test of 
‘ every legislative measure, (meaning, ‘ of the merits of every 
legislative measure ’), he exhorts his hearers to behave towards 
their curates as fellow-labourers in the vineyard ; and he rejects 
the name of < hirelmgSy ’ sometimes applied to that most useful 
class of men, as invidious and unjust; adding, in words which we 
cite with unmixed approbation, that ^ the hireling is he, whether 

* beneficed or not, who acts on personal views of pleasure or 

* profit, without concern for the welfare of his flock ; ’ and that 

< the distinction between bended and stipendiary is accidental 

< and external, affecting in no way the intrinsical dignity of the 

< priesthood. * He enjoins a respectful demeanour to the cu- 
rate, ^ wheris, ’ he says, * without excuse, if he los^ sight of 

< the subordination implied in his office ; * and he adds a warn- 
ing of what his own line of conduct is to be, in dealing with any 
dissensions that may arise between the incumbents and curates. 

< In the exercise of the discretionary powers which are vested 
5 in die Bishop by this law, it will always be my endeavour to 
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‘ keep the objects in view, which I believe to have been in the 
< contemplation of the Legislature. On no account can I shrink 
‘ from the duty of protecting and sustaining the curate in the 
‘ full enjoyment of his rights, while he attends with Sdelity to 
‘ the duties of his cure, and to the relation in which he stands 
i to the incumbent But I trust it will not be imagined, that 
‘ the diocesan’s license wiW uphold the curate, who gives just 
‘ cause of dissatisfaction, by insufficiency, negligence, or inde- 
‘ corous behaviour in his official functions, or by personal dis- 
‘ respect or hostility to the incumbent, whether shown by direct 
‘ opposition, or by secret e ideavours to diminish his influence 

• in the parish. The best interests of the parishioners will suf^ 
‘ for, when discord prevails betw^een the ministers who have 
‘ joint cure of their souls ; and, shice regard to personal Jeelings 
‘ must yield to consider ations of ptnhlic utility^ it may be some- 

* times expedient to dissolve the connexion^ and thus put an end 
^ to a scandalous contest^ though it may be difficult to apportion 
‘ the blame bet*xecn the contending parties. ’ 

Now, against the intention plainly manifested in the last part 
of this passage, we beg leave entirely to protest. The leaning 
ifi to be for the incumbent, and against the curate. This is the 
obvious meaning of the whole passage taken together. Now, we 
conceive the leaning should be just the other way ; to diminish 
the weight and influence of the non-resident, or of the incum- 
bent who resides because compelled by fear of losing his emo- 
*luments, but does no duty, any more than if he took no tithe; 
to lean tow^ards the real elfcetive person, who does all the duty, 
and is the priest in every thing but the receipt of the emoluments. 
The law is not with the Bishop. Its provisions indeed are most 
clumsy and inefficacious ; but its spirit is against the sinecu- 
rist. From the first of these provisions, in Henry the Eighth’s 
time, down to the Consolidation Act (57 Geo. 3, c. 99), it has 
been attempting to diminish this great scandal of the Establish- 
ment, and to give the wages to ihe workman ; feebly, indeed, 
and with a timidity little like the daring spirit shown by that 
tyrant when he took to himself the spoils of the Church, but 
still indicating sufficiently that the active parson is the favourite. 
The words of the old statute are remarkable ; and we close our 
reflections with them, as well deserving the attention of rulers 
in these days. The statute is enacted. It says, ^ For the more 

< quiet and virtuous increase and maintenance of divine service, 

< the preaching and teaching of the word of God, inith godly 
^ and good example given ; the better discharge of cerates ; 

* maintenance of hospitality ; the relief oj poor people ; the tnr 
‘ crease of devotion, and good opinion oJ the layffec toward the 

• spiritual persona.* — {Frc. tit. 21. Hen. 8. c. 13.) 
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Art. X. 1. DenJcwiirdigJceitcfi Mewcr Zeif. Von C. AV. W 
Dohm. 5 vols. 8 VO. Lcmgo u. Hanover. 1811-1819. 

2. Histoire des Trots Ddmembtrmens de la Polognr, Par M. 
Fkiirand. 3 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1820. 

3. Memoires et Actes Authentiques relalifs aux Negociatlons qiii^ 
ont precedecs le Partagc de la Pologrte, (Without the iiainc 
of the Author, or tiie Place of Publication.) 1 vol. 8vo. 
1810. 

^I^HE three works which are now before us, contain particu- 
^ lars of the Partitions of Poland which have not liitlicrtt/ 
been made public in our language, and which, besides their im- 
portance to tlfe general readers of history, seem to us peculiar- 
interesting the present state of Europe. We shall thcrc- 
tate ta£e this occasion to lay before the public an abridged 
atatetnent of some of the most important of these particulai’s ; 

account of the witnesses on whose tcsli- 
wUl prineij^v be founded. 

Yf Dohm bi^ii in 1778, and are meani 
to tbe Ivhole of which time he filled a 

aeciHidary, but not unimportant, dice under the Government 
of Prussia. After the French conquest in 1 806, he became a 
subject of the short-lived kingdom of Westphalia, under which 
he held office (as he now tells us) unwillingly till 1810, wheii*^ 
he obtained permission to retire, and employed his leisure in the 
composition of these Memoirs, of which the Part hitherto pub- 
lished extends only to the death of the great Frederic in 1786, — 
tlie least interesting and best known portion of the period in 
Prussian history which the work is designed to compreh »nd. 

No. 2. is a History of the Three Dismemberments of Po- 
land, by M. Ferrand, formerly a magistrate of the Parliament 
of Paris, one of the most zealous Royalists of the old school, 
an enemy of liberty, but a friend of national independence, 
who, though a warm admirer of the Holy Alliance, yet* honest- 
ly, but not consistently, reprobates the Partition of Poland 
as the first step towards the dissolution of the European sys- 
tem. The most valuable part of this publication consists in 
extracts from the Notes and Collections of Rulhieres, which 
we%|ritcndcd by that writer as materials for the continuation 
of In^ brilliant work. The value of these extracts, and of the 
general narration, would have been greatly increased, had the 
^^hor deigned minutely to quote authorities, and to particular- 
ize the dates of events ; securities for literary probity which we 
have j^cldom found in modern French histories, except in the 
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works of' M. Sismoiuli ; and in tho invaluable History of 
nice by M. Daru ; a book which contains more infonnatlovif 
new to most readers, than has been presented to the public liy 
any PiUJopean historian of late }^rars. 

No^ fj. is a Collection of Diplomatic Correspondence between 
the thrtc Governments who partitioned Poland, from 1771 to 
1774, published anonymously at Weimar in 1810, by the Count 
tie Goertz, for many years employed in some of the eminent 
station*- of Prussian diplomacy. 'Phe authenticity and import- 
ance of these documents arc equally indisputable. 

Little more than fifty years have passed since I’oland conti- 
nued to occupy a high place among the powers of Europe'. 
Her natural means of wealth and force were inferior to those 
of few states of the second order. The surface of the country 
exceeded diat of France ; and the number of inhatMtants waa 
estimated at fourteen millions— a population |>rob<d)ly'eKceed- 
ing that of the British Islands, or of the Spanish Peninsula, at 
the era of the first Partitioul ‘The climate was nowhere un- 
Iricndly to health, or unfavourable to labour; ^e soil was fer- 
tile, the produce' redundant : a large portion of the country, 
still uncleared, afforded ample soo^ for agricultural enterprise. 
Great rivers a|^ded easy ipeaQa-of opeping an intemd navi- 
gation foom toe Baltic to ^ JjifadiMmaoean. addition to 
these natural adran|ag8^ tbeaHaptre mifoy of riiose aiMain- 
- stances in the histoi^ and sitiu^||,«f Poland whidi mtdar a 
people fond and proud of their eonn^, and foster that n»» 
tional spirit which is the most effectual instrumiEnt either of da*' 
fonce or aggrandizement. TiU the middle of the serenteenA 
century, she was die predominating power of the North. With 
Hungary, and the maritime stien^ of Venice, dm formed the. 
o'tstern defence of Christandona against the Turkish tyraateCof 
Greece; and, on the north-easi^ die was long the sole barrier 
against the mpre obsoiua baebariaos of Muscoyv, afow they had 
thrown off thg Tartamn yoke. * A nadkm wnicb thus consti- 
tuted a part oi ^anipi-gaard oF dvUizataan, necessarily became 
martial, and gansaa all^he renown in armaarbidt eonld be ac- 
quired before war bad ^become, a saience. Tfao wars of the 
Poles, ,ip^lai^ rmnautic^ fiijio£,pmwnial.adventorc, d^end- 
ent on moir^piil courage and pec«j|iiar character, proceeding 
little from we policy of Cabinet Mtt deeply imbaed by those 

* ‘ Pdoniam vehit Ppppumutouluni Orbis Christiani. W Paiodu 
Qermaniam ah irruptionSms BAOiBAnoRUM tutam pranttfit. 
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I^ntiments of chiralry wliich rony pervade a nation, chequered 
by extraordinary vicissitudes, carried on against barbarous ene- 
mies in remote and wild provinces, were calculated to leave a 
deep impression on the feelings of the people^ and to give every 
man the liveliest interest in the glories anci dangers ofhis coun- 
try, Whatever renders the members of a comgiunity more 
like each other, and unlike their neighbours, usually s^trength- 
ens the bonds of attachment between them. The Poles were 
the only representatives of the Sarmatian race in the assem- 
bly of civilized nations. Their language and their national li- 
terature — those great sources of sympathy and objects of na- 
tional pride — were cultivated with no small success. They 
contributed, in one instance, signally .to the progress of science ; 
and they took no ignoble part in those classical studies whicli 
composed the common literature of Europe. They were bound 
to tl'ieir country by the peculiarities of its institutions and usages 
—perhaps, also, by the very defects in their government, \iliicli 
at last contributed to its fall, by those dangerous privileges, and 
by that tumultuary independence which rendered their condi- 
tion as much above that of the slaves of absolute monarcliy, as 
it was below the lot of those who inherit the blessings of Ic^ 
gal. and moral freedom. They had once another singularity, 
of which they might justly have been proud, if they had not 
abandoned it in times- which ought to have been more enlight- 
ened. Soon after the Reiormation, they set the first examplo- 
of that true rejigious liberty which equally admits the members 
of all sects privileges, the offices, and dignities of the- 

commonwaihb. * For nearly a century, they aftbrded a secure 
asylum to those obnoxious sects of Anabaptists and Unitarians, 
whom all other States excluded from toleration ; and the He- 
brew nation, proscribed everywhere else for several ages, found 
a second country, with protection for their learned and religious 
establish nrents, in this hospitable and tolerant land. 

A body of gentry, amounting to abont half a million, pro- 
fessuig the equality of gentlemen amidst the utmost extremes of 
affluence and poverty, forming at once the legislature and the 


* At the Di^ of 1563, 156St tod 1569, Art de Verifier les 
Dates, ii. 74*. It is at the same time that ^e find them describing 
the variety of their religious sects—* qai sufnus Dissidxktks 
in JkcHgione. ’ The term Dissidents then included die Catholics as 
wjRt as all other Christian sects. ThO'UnitaHans were first exclud- 
ra about 4%50. The subsequent exclusion 'of the Greeks and Pro- 
testants, who were dissenters from the- Establishment, wOsem of the 
immediate causes of tlie ruin of Poland. . • ^ s* 
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airmy, or rather tonstltuting the commonwealth, were reproaicli«I# 
perhaf)s jiLstJy, with the parade, dissipation, and levity which , »- 
nerally characterize the masters of slaves ; but their 
were roused by ambition — they felt the diirnity of consciousi' ifi-* 
dependence — and they joined to the brilliant valour of thdr 
ancestors an uncommon degree of the accomplishments and 
manners of a polished age. Even in the days of her decline, 
Poland had still a part allotted to her in the European system. 
By her mere situation^ without any activity on her part, she in 
some measure prevented the collision, and preserved the ba- 
lance of the .three greatest military powers of the Continent. 
She constituted an essentird member of the federative systebi 
of France; and, by her vicinity to Turkey, and influence on 
the commerce of the Baltic, directly affected the general inter- 
est of Europe. Her preservation was one of the few parts of 
continental policy in which both France and England were 
concerned; and all the governments of Europe dreaded the 
aggrandizement of her neighbours. 

In these circumstances, it might have been thought that the dis- 
jmemberment of the territol^" of a numerous, brave, ancient, and 
renowned people, passionately devoted to their native land, with- 
out colour of right or pretext of offence, in a period of profound 
peace, in defiance of the law of nations, and of the common in- 
terest of all states, was an event not much more probable, than 
-llrat the same vast country should be swallowed up by a convulsion 
of nature. After such an occurrence, no State can consider her- 
self as safe. Before that dismemberment, indeed, nations were 
exposed to the evils of war and the chance of conquest; but in 
peace they placed some reliance on each other’s faith ; and^ 
even in the utmost dangers of war, they relied on the jfreva- 
lence of that established policy which then disposed every na- 
tion to prevent the entire destruction of any other. The crime 
has, however, been triumphantly consummated- The principle 
of the balance of power perished in the Partition of Poland; 
and nations have, since that example, looked even in peace on 
their n^hbours, as conspirators secretly plotting their' destruc- 
tion. Tne system of Partition has been continued down to the 
present ipoment, by its original authors. It has been copied by 
their enemies ; and the very powers who dismembered Poland, 
are now the allies of England, and the masters* of every pprt of 
the Continent,, except France and Spain/ ^ * v 

The succession to the Crown of Poland appears, in anwnt 
times, to have been governed by that rude combindtion of ni- 
heritatice and election which originally prevailed in most Eu-« 
ropean monarchies, where there was a general inclination to 
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respect hereditary claims, and even the occasional elections wer^ 
confined to the members of the reigning family. Had not the 
male heirs of the House of Jagellon been extinct, or had the 
rule of female succession been introduced, it is probable that 
the Polish monarchy would have become strictly hereditary. 
The inconveniences of elective monarchy chiefly arose in Po- 
land from the admission of powerful foreign princes as can- 
didates for the Crown. That form of government proved ra- 
ther injurious to the independence, than, to the internal peace 
of the country. More than a century, indeed, elapsed before 
the mischief was felt. In spite of the ascendant . acquired by 
Sweden in the affairs of the North, Poland still maintained 
a high rank; and her last great exertion, when John Sobi- 
eski drove the Turkish barbarians from the gates of Vienna, 

(in 1683)f was worthy of her ancient character as the guardian 
of Christendom. The death of the great Sobicski (1696) first 
showed, that the admission of powerful foreign candidates for 
the Crown might lead to the introduction of foreign influence, 
and even foreign arms, into the kin^om. The contest which 
then occurred between the Prince oF Conti, and Augustus E- 
Icctor of Saxony, seemed only to prolong the interregnum be- 
yond its usual term ; but it was decided in favour of the lat- 
ter Prince, by his Saxon army and by Russian influence. 
Charles XIL, attacked by a formidable confederacy in his ex- 
treme youth, and having, in his eighteenth year, compel lecL.^ 
Denmark to submit, and defeated a great Russian army, turned 
his victorious arms against Poland, entered Warsaw in triumph 
before he bad reached the age of twenty, deposed the Elector 
otj^jS^ony as an ^urper, raised to the Royal dignity by foreign 
force} and obliged that prince, by express treaty, to renounce 
his pretensions to the Crown. He was doubtless impelled to 
these measures by the insolence of a youthful conqueror, and 
by resentment against the Elector; but he was also influenced 
by those rude conceptions of justice, sometimes degenerating 
into cruelty, which were blended with his irregular ambition. 
He had the generosity, however, to spare the territoiy of the 
republic, and the good sense to propose the son of the great 
Sobleski to fill the vacant throne; a proposal which, had it been 
successful, might have banished foreim factions, by gradually 
conferring on a Polish family an hereditary claim to the 
Cro)i/n. Rut the Saxons, foreseeing such a measure, carried a- 
wi^ young Sobieski a prisoner. Charles bestowed the Crown on 
S&itslaus Leezinski, a Polish gentleman of worth and talent, 
but destitute of the genius and boldness which the public dan- 
gers required ; and 3ie Kmg of Sweden, who thus set the cx- 
6 . 
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ample of a second King enthroned by a foreign army, 8tr.uck 
another blow at the independence of Poland. The treaty of 
AIt*Ranstadt was soon after annulled by the battle of PultoWa ; 
and Augustus renewed the pretensions which he had solemnly 
renounced, and returned triumphantly to Warsaw. Tlie a- 
scen'dant of the Czar was for a moment suspended by the 
treaty of Pruth (in 1711), where the Turks compelled Peter to 
swear that he would withdraw his troops from Poland, and ne- 
ver interfere in the internal affairs of that republic. As soon, 
however, as the Porte were engaged in a war with Austria, the 
Czar marched an army into Poland (in 1717), and exhibited 
the first example of a compromise between the King and the 
Diet, under the mediation i>f a Russian ambassador, and sur- 
rounded by Russian troops. 

The death of Augustus (in 1733 ) had nearly occasioned a 
general war throughout Kurope. The interest of Stanislaus, 
the deposed King, was espoused by France, partly perhaps 
because Louis XV. had married his daughter, but chiefly be- 
cause the cause of the new Elector of Saxony, who was his com- 
petitor, was supported by Austria, the ally of England, and 
•by Russia, which was then closely connected with Austria. 
The Court of Petersburgh then set up the fatal pretext of 
a guarantee of the Polish constitution, founded on the trans- 
actions of 1 7 1 7. A guarantee of the territories and rights of 
one independent State against others, is perfectly compatible 
with justice. But a guarantee of the institutions of a people 
against themselves, is but another name for dependence on 
the foreign power which enforces it. In pursuance of this 
pretended guarantee, the country was invaded by sixty thou- 
sand Russians, who ravaged with fire and sword every district 
which opposed their progress ; and, being unable to reach the 
regular place of election by the last day which the law allow- 
ed, compelled a handful of gentlemen, some of them in chains, 
whom they brought together in a forest near Warsaw, to elect 
Augustus the Third. 

Henceforward JjUjssia treated Poland as a vassal State. 

. The nation in(h|P^"^isappeared from the European system ; 
she was the subject of wars and negociations, but no longer 

party engaged in them. Under Augustus III., she was 
'almost as much without government at home, as without in- 
fluence abroad. For thirty years she slumbered in a state 
of pacific anarchy, which is almost without example iV his- 
tory. The Diets of the republic were regularly issemQ^d, 
conformably to the laws; but every one of these* asscmblWs, 
during the whole of tliat long period, was dissolved, without 
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Adopting a single measure of legulatlon or government. This 
extraordinary suspension of public authority^ arose from the 
privilege which each nuncio possessed, of stopping any public 
measure, by declaring his dissent from it, known throughout 
Europe as the Liberum f'V/o— expressed in Polish by the words 
f Nieposwalam, * — * I cannot consent. * To give a satisfactory 
account of the origin and progress of this anomalous privilege, 
would probably require more industrious and criticsil^ research 
than were applied to the subject when Polish antiquaries and 
lawyers existed. Generally speaking, the absolute negative 
enjoyed by every member of the Polish Diet, seems to have 
arisen from the principle, that the Nuncios were not represent- 
atives, but ministers ; that their power of acting was limited 
by the imperative instructions of the provinces ; that the con- 
stitution was rather a confederacy than a commonwealth ; and 
the Diet not so much a deliberative assembly, as a meeting of 
delegates, whose whole duty consisted in declaring the deter- 
mination of their respective constituents. Of such a state of 
things, unanimity seemed the natural consequence. But, as 
the sovereign power was really vested in the gentry, they 
w'ere authorized, by the laws of the republic, to interfere iu* 
public aflairs, in a manner most inconvenient and hazardous, 
though rendered in some measure necessary by the unreasonable 
institution of unanimity. This interference was effected by 
that species of legal insurrection called a Confederation, in 
which any number of gentlemen subscribing the Alliance bouniT* 
themselves to pursue, by force of arms, its avowed object, cither 
of defending the country, or preserving the laws, or main- 
taining the privileges of any class of citizens. It was equally 
lawful for another body of noblemen to associate themselves 
against the former. The war between them was legitimate. 
Neither party were treated as rebels, for both were composed 
of members of the sovereign class, or rather, both were com- 
posed of a number of separate sovereigns, whose ordinary union 
was so loose and frail, that it seemed scarcely a departure from 
its principle to adopt, for a time, a closer d^nce with a chosen 
party of their fellow- nobles. In these ConUderations, the so- 
vereign power released itself from the restraint of unanimity ; 
and in order to obtain that liberty, the Diet sometimes resolved 

have sou^t in vain for a legal and constitutional account 
of tl^e singular usages. The information on this subject in Leng- 
jiirJfJus Publicum P^nicf is so vague and unsatisfactory, that, after 
listing taken soma trouble to procure it, we abstain uoublp^g 
rca|lers will) it. 
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itsf If into a Federation ; in which case, they lost little by being 
obliged to rely on the zeal of voluntary adherents, more than 
on the legal obedience of citizens. This last expedient, of coiit- 
verting tlie ordinary into a Confederate Diet, is perhaps the 
most singular example in history of a Legislative Assembly as- 
suming the form of a party in civil war, in order tq escape from 
tlic restraints of an inconvenient law. 

On the death of Augustus III., it pleased the Empress Ca- 
tharine II. to appoint Stanislaus Poniatowski, one of her discard- 
ed lovers, to the vacant throne ; a man who possessed many of 
the qualities and accomplishments which are attractive in private 
life? but who, when he was exposed to the tests of elevated station 
and public danger, proved to be utterly void of all dignity and 
energy. Several circumstances in the state of Europe enabled 
Catliarine to bestow the Crown on Poniatowski, without resist- 
ance from foreign powers. France was unwilling to expose her- 
self so early to the hazard of a new war. She was restrained by 
h(.*r recent alliance with Austria; and the unexpected death of 
the Elector of Saxony deprived the Courts of Versailles and 
Vienna of the competitor whom they could support w'ith most 
• . hope of success against the influence of the Czarina. Frede- 
ric II., abandoned, or (as he himself with reason thought), 
betrayed by England,* found himself, at the general peace, 
without an ally, exposed to the deserved resentment of Austria, 
and no longer with any hope of aid from France, which had 
become the friend of his natural enemy. In ihis^situation, he 
ihoiigiit it necessaiy to court the friendship of Catharine; and 
in the beginning of the year 1764-, concluded a defensive alli- 
ance w’itli her, of w^hich the stipulations with respect to Po- 
land were, that they wrere to oppose every attem})t either to 
make that Crown hereditary, or to strengthen the Royal powers ; 
that they were to unite in securing the election of Stanislaus 
Poniatowski ; and that they were to protect the Dissidents of 
the Greek and Protestant Communions, who, since the year 
1717, bad been deprived of that equal admissibility to public 
office which was bestowed on them by the liberality of the an-, 
ciefit laws. The foi*mer part of these stipulations was intended 
to perpetuate the confusions of Poland, and to ensure her de- 


* Mem. de 1763 i 1775, Introduction. Frederick chaises the 
new Administration of Geo. Ill, not only with breach of t&ty in 
making peace without him, but with secretly offering to regain duesia 
for Maria Theresa, and with labouring to embroil Piter 111. with 
Prussia* 
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pendance on her neighbours; the latter afforded a specious pre- 
text for constant interference, and secured the support of a 
party whom the injustice of their own Government threw into 
the arms of foreign powers. Catharine, in a Declaration de- 
livered at Warsaw, asserted, ^ that she did nothing but in vir^ 

* tm cf she right of vicinage^ acknowledged by all naiionsr\ * * 
and on another occasion she observed, * that justice and hu^ 

^ manity wer^ the sole tides of her conduct] and that heu 

< VIRTUES ALONE HAD PLACED HER ON THE THRONE. * f It 

is proper to add, that all the powerful neighbours of Polmd 
then made declarations, which, when considered in contrast 
with their subsequent conduct, are sufficient to teach mankind 
how far they may trust to the sincerity, faith, and honour of 
absolute monarchs. ^Pn the 24th of January 1764, Frederick 
declared, that < he should constantly labour to defend the 
‘ States of the Republic in their integrity. * On the 16th of 
March, in the same year, Maria Theresa, a sovereign cele- 
brated for piety and justice, assured the Polish Government of 

* her resolution to maintain the Republic in all her rights, pre- 
‘ rogatives, and possessions. * On the 23d of May, even Ca- 
therine herself, when Poland, for the first time, acknowledged., 
her title of Empress of all the Russias, granted to the Republic 

‘ a SOLEMN guarantee of all her possessions ^ ! t Though 
the^oles were abandoned by their allies, and distracted by 
divisions, they made a gallant stand against the appointment of 
the discarded lover of a foreign princess to be their King".'^ 
One party, at the head of which was the illustrious House of 
Czartorinski, by supporting the influence of Russia, and the 
election of Stanislaus, hoped to obtain the power of reforming 
the constitution, of abolishing the veto, and giving due strength 
to the Crown. The other, more generous, tliough less enlight- 
ened, spurned at foreign interference, and made the most vigorous 
efforts to assert indepeudence, but were unhappily averse to re- 
forms of the constitution, vredded to ancient abuses, and resolute- 
ly determined to exclude their fellow- citizens of different religions 
from equal privileges. The leaders of the letter party were the 
great General Branicki, a veteran of Roman dignity and intre^ 
pidity, and Prince U udzivil, a youth of almost regal revenue and 
dignity, who, b} a birsgular combination of valour and genero- 
sity, with violence and wildness, exhibited a striking picture of 
a Sarmatian grandee. The events which passed ia the inter- 

■' 7 ^ ■ ■ 

/ f Rulhieres, ii. 41. f Ibid. ii. 151. 

X Ferrond. et Pieces Justific. 
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TCgnum, as they are related by Rulhierc, form one of the most 
interesting parts of modern history. The variety of character^ 
ihc'clevation of mind, and the vigour of talent exhibited in the 
fatal struggle which then began, afford a memorable proof of 
the superiority of the worst aristocracy over the best adminis- 
tered absolute monarchy. In the contest among many masters 
of slaves, they check or excite each other, genius and valour 
are called forth, and many qualities are formed which approach 
to great virtues. But w^here there is only one master of slaves, 
he is neither animated by competitors, nor controlled by oppo- 
nents, while every other man is debased by submission. The 
most turbulent aristocracy, with all its disorders and insecu- 
rity, must contain a certaii; number of men who respect them- 
selves, and who have some scope for the i^ree exercise of genius 
and virtue. 

In spite of all tfic efforts of generous patriotism, a Diet, sur- 
rounded by a Russian army, were compelled to elect Stanis- 
laus. The Princes Czartorin^ki expected to reign under the 
name of their nephew ; they had carried through their reforms 
so dexterously as to be almost unobserved ; but Catharine had 
. too deep an interest in the anarchy of Poland not to watch over 
its preservation. She availed herself of the prejudices of the 
party most adverse to her, and obliged the Diet to abrogate the 
reforms. The Russian ambassadors* were her viceroys in Po- 
l|ind; Keyserling, a crafty and smooth German jurist; Saldern, 
desperate adventurer, banished from Holstein for forgery; and 
Repnin, a haughty and brutal Muscovite, were selected, per- 
haps from the variety of their character, to suit the fluctuating 
circumstances of the country ; but all of them spoke in that 
tone of authority which has ever since continued to distinguish 
the Russian diplomacy. Prince Czartorinski was desirous not 
to be present in the l>iet when his measures were repealed ; but 
Repnin told him, that if he were not, his palaces should be 
burnt, and his estates laic! waste. Czartorinski understood this 
system of Muscovite canvass, and submitted to the humiliation 
of pre^osing to abrogate those reformations which he thought 
essential to the existence of the Republic. 

The Russian and Prussian ministers presented notes in fa- 
vour of the Dissidents in September 1 764, ^ and afterwards urged 
the claims of that body more fully to the Diet of 1766, when 
they were seconded with honest intentions, though perhap^s with 
a doubtful right of interference by Great Britain, Denmaniu and 
Sweden, as parties to the treaty of Oliva, or as guarantees of 

* Marten’s Recueil, i. 34?0. 
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thfet ioiportffnt trenty, the foundation of the political svstein of 
iho noftb of Europe# The Diet, influenced by the unnatural 
union of an mtoleram spirit, with a peneroiis indignation 
against, foreign 4iiterierence, rejected all these solicitations, 
tbouf^ tliey were undoubtedly agreeable to the principle of the 
treaty of Oliva,- and though some of them proceeded from 
powers who could ,not be suspected of unfriendly intentions. 
In 1767, the Dissidents were unhappily prevailed upon to en- 
ter into confederations for the recovery of their ancient rights, 

. and thus to furnish a pretext for the armed interference of Rus- 
sia. Forty thousand Russians entered Poland under pretence 
of protecting the C/onfederated Dissidents. In order to embroil 
the affairs of that distracted country still more irretrievably, Ca- 
tharine now affectedito espouse the cause of the Republicans, 
who had resisted tlie election of Stanislaus. Prince Radzivil 
returned from his exile. A general confederation of malcontents 
was formed under his auspices at Iladom, but surrounded by 
Russian troops, and subject to the orders of the brutal Repnin. 
That capricious barbarian used his power with such insolence 
as soon to provoke general resistance. He prepared for a sub- 
servient Diet by the utmost excesses of military violence at the * 
elections, and by threats of banishment to Siberia held out to 
every one whose opposition he dreaded. The Diet, which met 
on the 4th October, 1 767l showed strong symptoms of inde- 
pendence. , The means adopted by Repnin to subdue the ob- 
stinacy of that Assembly are described by Rulhieres in one ot^ 
the most striking passages of his eloquent work. * 

The Diet were at length intimidated ; and Repnin obtained 
their consent to a treaty with Russia, f stipulating I'or the equal 
admission of all religious sects to civil ofliccs, containing a re- 
ciprocal guarantee ‘ of l}ie integrity of the it ^i'itories (f both 
‘ poxsoers in the most solemn and sacred manner ; ' confirming 
the constitution of Poland, especially the fatal law of unani- 
mity, with a few alterations recently made by the Diet, and 
placing this * Constitution, with the Government, liberty and 

• BIGHTS of Poland, under the guarantee of her Imperial Ma- 

* jesty, who most solemnly promises to preserve the republic 
‘ for ever entire. * Thus, under the pretence of religious li- 
berty, the disorder and feebleness of Poland *were perpetuated, 
and the principle of guarantee once more applied to internal 
institupQns, ^o the absolute and total destruction of all remains of 

„ iiideo^dence. Frederic IL, an accomplice in these crimes. 


^ * Jlulhieres, ii. 466. 4-70, 


I Martens, iy. 58 ?t 
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describes their immedidte efFect witli the truth and coolness 
of an unconcerned spectator* ^ So many acts of soven^lgiily^* 
says he, ‘ exercised by a foreign power on the territory tjf Oie 
‘ republic, at length excited universal indignation ;-«the ofihn* 

‘ sive measures were not softened by the arrogance of Prince 
^ Kepnin; — enthusiasm seized the minds of all, and the gran* 

‘ dees availed themselves of the fanaticism and of their follow* 

‘ ers and serfs, to throw off a yoke which had become insup* 

‘ portable. * * In this tenjper of the nation, the Diet rose on 
the Gth of March 1768, anu with it expired the confederation 
of Kadom, which furnished the second example, within five 
years, of a Polish party so blind to experience as to become 
the dupes of Russia. A confederation was immediately formed 
at Bar f in Podolia, for the preservation of religion and liberty, 
which, in a moment, spread over the whole kingdom. The 
Russian officers hesitated for a moment whether they could 
take a part in this intestine war. Repnin, by pronouncing the 
word Siberia, compelled those members of the Senate who were 
at Warsaw, to claim the aid of Russia, •notwithstanding the 
dissent of the Czartorinskis and their friends, who protested 
against that inglorious and ruinous determination. Tlie events 
of the war between Russia, and the confederation which fol- 
lowed, it is not oiir province to relate. On the part of Russia, 
it presents a scries of acts of trcacherj^, falsehood, rapacity and 
cruelty, not unworthy of Cmsar Borgia. The resistance of the 
*l\des, an undisciplined and alniofet unarmed people, betrayed 
by their King and Senate, in a country without fastnesses or for- 
tifications, where the enemy had already established themselves 
at every important point, forms one of the most glorious, though 
the most unfortunate, of the struggles of mankind for their 
rights. The Council* of the Confederation established them- 
selves at Eperies, w’ithiii the frontier of Hungary, with the con- 
nivance and secret favour of Austria. Some French officers, 
and aid in money from Versailles and Constantinople, added 
something to their strength, and more to their credit. Repnin 
entered into a negociation with them, and propo^ed an armis- 
tice, till he could procure reinforcements. Old Pulauski, the 
first leader of the Confederation, objected. ‘.There is no 
word, * said he, ♦ in the Russian language for honour. ' The 
event speedily showed that the word would have been alto- 

i retber superfluous. Repnin, as soon as he was reiifforced, 
agghed at the armistice, fell upon the Confederates, and laid 

* Mem. de 1768 jiisqu a J77.5. * ^ 

See their Manifesto. Martens, i. 156r 
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waste the lands of all true Poles with fire and sword. The 
Cossacks brought to Repnin’s house at Warsaw, Polish gen- 
tlemen tied to Uie tail of their horses, and dragged in this man- 
ner along the ground. ^ A Russian Colonel, named Drewitz, 
seems to have surpassed all his comrades in ferocity. Not con- 
tent with massacring the gentlemen to whom quarter had been 

J ;iven, he inflicted on them the punishments invented in Russia 
or slaves ; sometimes tying them to trees as a mark for his sol- 
diers to fire at; sometimes scorching certain parts of their skin, 
so as to represent the national dress of Poland ; sometimes dis- 
persing them over the provinces, after he had cut off their 
hands, arms, nose or ears, as living examples of the punishment 
suffered by those who loved their country, f It is remarkable, 
that this ferocious monster, then the hero of the Muscovite 
army, was deficient in the common quality of military courage. 
Peter had not civilized the Russians. That was an undertaking 
beyond even his genius, and inconsistent with his ferocious 
character. He onl 3 r armed a barbarous people witli the arts of 
civilized war. 

But no valour could have enabled the Confederates of Bai* 
to resist the power of Russia for four years, if they had not 
been seconded by certain important changes in the political 
system of Europe, which at first raised a powerful diversion in 
their favour, but at length proved the immediate cause of the 
dismemberment of Poland. These changes may be dated from 
the alliance of France with Austria in 1756, and still more 
from the peace of 1762. On the day on which the Duke do 
Choiscul signed the preliminaries of peace at Fontainebleau, he 
entered into a secret convention with Spain, by which it was 
agreed, that the war should be renewed against England in 
eight years; a time which was thought sufficient to repair the 
exhausted strength of the two Bourbon monarchies.'! The hos- 
tility of the French minister to England was at that time ex- 
treme. ‘ If I were master, ^ said he, * we should act towards 
* England as Spain did to the Moors. If wc really adopted 
^ that system, England would, in thirty years, be reduced and 


♦ Rulhieres, iii. 55. 

t Id. 124. See also Annual Register, &c. 

! Fmand, i. 76. The failure of this perfidious project is to be 
< ascril^d to the decline of Choiseul’s influence, which preceded his 
downial. The affair of Falkland's Islands was a fragment of the 
design. 
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* destroyed. ’ * Soon after^ however, his vigilance was directed 
to other quarters by projects which threatened to deprive France 
of her accustomed and due influence in the north and east of 
Europe. He was incensed at Catharine for not resuming the 
alliance with Austria, and the war which had been abrupt- 
ly suspended by the caprice of her unfortunate husband ; and 
she, on the other hand, soon after she was seated on the 
throne, had formed one of those vast and apparently chimerical 
plans to which absolute power and immense territory luivc 
familiarized the minds of Russian sovereigns. She laboured to 
counteract the influence of t rance, which she considered as the 
chief obstacle to her ambition, on all the frontiers of her em- 
pire, ♦in Sweden, Poland and Turkey, by, the formation of a 
great alliance of the North, to consist of England, Prussia, 
Sweden, Denmark and Poland, Russia being of course the 
head of the league, f Choiseul exerted himself in every quar- 
ter to defeat this project, or rather to be reveijged on Ca- 
tharine for attempts which were already defeated by their own 
extravagance and vastness. In Sweden, his plan for reduc- 
ing the Russian influence was successfully resisted in 1 768 ; 
but the Revolution accomplished by Gustavus III. in 1772, 
reestablished the French ascendant in that kingdom. The 
Count de Vergennes, ambassador at Constantinople, opened 
the eyes of the Sultan on the ambitious projects of Catha- 
skie in Sweden, in Poland, and in the Crimea. The strong- 
est assurances of powerful aid w^erc held out by France, wliicli, 
had Choiseul remained in power, would probably have been 
carried into eflect. By all these means, Vergennes persuad- 
ed the Porte to declare war against Russia on the 30th of 
October 1768. t The Confederates of Bar, who hjid esta- 
blished themselves in .the neighbourhood of the Turkish, as 
well as of the Austrian provinces, now received open assist- 
ance from the Turks. The Russian arms were fully occupied 
in the Turkish war; a Russian fleet entered the Mediter- 
ranean; the agents of the Court of Petersburgh excited a 
revolt among the Greeks, whom they afterwards treacherously 
and cruelly abandoned to the vengeance of tlfcir Turkish ty- 
rants. These events suspended the fate of Poland. French 
; — ■ — 

* Despatch from M. de Choiseul to M. D'Ossun at Madrid, 5th 
April 1762. FJassan. Dip. Franc, vi. 466. About after- 

wards, the French monarchy was destroyed ! 

+ Rulhiercs, ii. 310. Ferrand, i. 75. 

I Flassan. Diplom. Fran^aise, vii. 83. Vergennes was immediate- 
ly recalled, notwithstanding this success, for having lowered {decent^ 
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officers of dlstlngutUied merit and gallantry guided the valour 
iof the undisciplined Confederates. * Austria seemed to coun- 
tenance, if not op^ly to support them.' Supplies and rein- 
forcements from rrance passed openly through Vienna into 
Poland and Maria Theresa herself publicly declared, .that 
there was no principle or honour in Poland but among the 
Confederates. But the Turkish war, which had raised up an 
important ally for the struggling Poles, was in the end des- 
tined to be the cause of their destruction. 

At this period began the complicated intrigues w^hich termi- 
rmted in the first dismemberment of Poland. The facts on 
thi§ subject have been variously represented ; but we shall not 
examine the controversies to which they have given rise, • con- 
tenting ourselves with a short statement of what the original 
papers published by M. Goertz seem to us to establish beyond 
the possibility of dispute. These papers, it is not a little re- 
markable, tliat M. Ferrand appears not to have known. They 
agree with the Memoirs of Prince Henry of Prussia — with the 
Introduction to the Letters of Viomenil — with the Memoirs of 
Dohm, and, in the main, with the narrative of Frederic II.,. 
who, in his account of these events, shows a sort of fiank 
effrontery, which, however dishonourable to his character as a 
man, is rather favourable to his testimony as a w itness. He 
does not seem to think his immoralities worth concealing. 

The events of war had brought the Russian armies into the 
neighbourhood of the Austrian dominions, and began tp fill the 
Court of Vienna with apprehensions for .the security of Hun- 
gary. Frederic had no desire that his ally should become 
stronger. Both the great Courts of Germany w^ere averse to 
the extension of the Russian territories at the expense of 
Turkey. Frederic was restrained from opposing it forcibly by 
his treaty with Catharine, who continued to be his sole ally. 
Kaunitz, who ruled the councils of Vienna, 'still adhered to the 
French alliance, and continued to feel great apprehensions of 
such a neighbour on the eastern frontier, as llussia. He se- 
conded the French negociations at Constantinople ; and even 


sider^\ himself by marrying the daughter of a physician. He 
broi^t back v^th him the three millions (120,000/. sterling) which* 
had been remitted to him to bribe the Divan, — a proof of their disin- 
teresti^dness, and of his integrity. Catharine called him * Mustapha* 
Prompter, * 

^ Rulhieres. Ferrand. Lettres de Viomenil, Paris, 1S07. Mc- 
Inoires de Dumourier. 
f Memoirei de l’Abb6 George!, 1. 
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no late i\n tlie montli of July 4T71, entered into a secret treaty 
with Turkey, by which Austria bound herself to recover from 
Russia, by negociation or by force, all the conq’iests 
that power from the Porte. But there is reason to think, that 
Kaunitz, distrusting the power and the inclination of France un- 
der the feeble government of Louis XV., and still less disposed 
to rely on the counsels of Versailles, after the downful of Choi- , 
seul in December 1770, though he did not wish to dissolve the 
alliance, was desirous of loosening its ties ; and became gradu- 
ally disposed to adopt any expedient against the danger of 
Russian aggrandizement, which mi^ht relieve him from the ne- 
cessity of engaging in a war, in which his chief confidence must 
necessarily have rested on so w’eak a stay as the French go- 
vernment. Maria Theresa still entertained a rooted aversion 
against Frederic, whom she never forgave for robbing her of 
Silesia; and openly professed her abhorrence of the vices and 
crimes of Catharine, ♦whom she liever spoke of but in a tone of 
disgust, as * that *moman. * Her son Joseph, however, affected 
to admire, and, as far as he had power, to imitate the King of 
, Prussia ; and, in spite of his mother's repugnance, found means 
* to begin a personal intercourse with that celebrated monarch. 
Their first intorview took place at Neiss in Silesia, in August 
1769, where they entered into a secret engagement to prevent 
the Russians from retaining Moldavia and Walachia. In Sep- 
tember 1770, a second interview Uxjk place at Neustadt in Mo- 
ravia, vvliere the principal subject seems also to have been the 
means of stopping the progress of Russian conoucst, and where 
despatches were received from Constantinople, desiring the me- 
diation of both Courts in the negociatioris for a peace. * But 
these intei-views, though they lessened those jealousies and*an- 
tipaihies which stood in the way of concert between the two 
German courts, do not appear to have directly influenced their 
system respecting Poland, f The mediation, however, then soii- 

* Memoires de Frederic 11. Mem. de 1763, jusqu'a 1775. 

f It was at one time believed, that the project of Partition was 
first suggested to Joseph by Frederic at Newstadt, if not at Neiss. 
^Goeriz’s Papers demonstrate the contrary. These papers are sup- 
ported by Viomenil, by the testimony of Prince Henry, by Kulhieres, 
and by the narrative of Fr^eric. Dohm and Schoell have also 
shown the impossibility of this supposition. Mr Coxe (Hist. House 
of Austr. iii. 499.) has indeed adopted it, and endeavours to support 
it by the declarations of Hertzberg to himself. But when he e)yi- 
mines the above authorities, of which the greater part have appeared 
since his work, he will probably be satisfied that he must haVe mis- 
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cited, ultimutely gave rise to that fatal propesitioto# Frederic hack 
proposed a plan for the pacification of Poland^ On condition of 
reasonable terms being made with the Confederates; and of the 
Dissidents being induced to moderate their demands. Austria 
had assented to this plan, and was willing that Russia sh^ttld 
majos an honourable peace, but insisted on the restitutinh of 
Moldavia and Walachia; and declared, that if her mediition 
were slighted, she must at length yield to the instances of 
France, and take an active part for Poland and Turkey. These 
declarations Frederic communicated to the Court of Petersburg.^ 
And they alone seem sufficient to demonstrate that no plan of par- 
tition was then contemplated by that monarch. To these commu- 
nications Catharine answered, in a confidential letter to the King, 
by ^lan of peace, in which she insisted on the independence of 
the Crimea, tne*acquisition of a Greek island, and of a pretended 
independence for Moldavia an^ Walachia, which ^should make 
her the mistress of these provinces. She speaker of Austria with 
great distrust and alienation ; but, on the other hand, intimates 
her readiness to enter into a closer intimacy with that Court, 
^ if it were possible to di$€»(igagc her from her present absurd 

* ^atem, and to make her enter into our views, by which means 

* Germany would be restored to its natural state ; and the 
‘ House of Austria would be diverted, /;?/ other p ospecls, from 
‘ those views on your Majesty’s possessions, which her present 
^ connexions keep up. ’ f This CQrrespondence continued in 
January and Februaiy 1771 ; Frederic objecting, in vefy friend- 
ly language, to the Russian demands, and Catharine adhering 
to them. X In January, Panin notified to the Court of Vienna, 
his mistress’s acceptance of the good offices of Austria towards 
the pacification, though she declines a formal mediation. This 
despatch is chiefiy remarkable for a declaration, $ * that the 

^ press had adopted^ as an invariable maxim^ never to desire any 

* aggrandizement of her states. ’ When the Empress commu- 
nicated her }>lan of peace to Kaynitz in May, that minister de- 
clared, that his Court could not propose Conditiems of peace, 


understood the Prussian minister ; and he may perhaps follow the 
example of the excellent abbreviator Koch, who, in the last edition 
of his useful work^ has altered that pan of his narrative which ascrib- 
ed the first plan of Partition to Fredcrip. 

* Goertz^Mem. 10(X-105« Frederic to Count Solms, his Minister 
at Petersb. 12rh Sept, and 13th Oct. 1770. 

t Id. lOT; 128. The French alliance is evidently meant. * Other 
pr^pects* point to Turkey, rather than Poland* 

X Id. 129-14G. ^ § Id. 9. 
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^iR^Ich must be attended with ruin to the Porte, and with great 
dafiger to the Austrian monarchy. 

In the summer of the year 1770, Maria Theresa had caused 
her troops to take possession of the county of Zipps, a district 
anciently appertaining to Hungary, but which had been enjoy- 
ed by Poland for about three hundred and sixty years, under a 
mortgage made by Sigismond, King of Hungary, on the strange 
condition that, if it was not redeemed by a fixed time, it could 
only be so by payment of as masiy times the original sum as 
there had years elapsed since the appointed term. So uncere- 
monious an adjudication to herself of this territory, in defiance 
of such an ancient possession, naturally produced a remon- 
strance even from the timid Stanislaus, which, however, she 
t foolly overrulixl. In the critical state of Poland, it was im- 
possible that such a measure should not excite observation. 
An occasion soon occurred, when it seems to have contributed 
to produce the most important effects. Frederic, embarrassed 
and alarmed by the dilKcuities of the pacification, resolved to 
send his brother Henry to Petersburgh, with no other instruc- 
tions, than to employ all his talents and address in bringing 
^Catharine to such a temper as might preserve Prussia from a 
new wiir. Henry arrivetl in tint capital on the 9th December 
1 7 70 ; and it seems now to be certain, that the first ^ open pro- 
posal of a dismemberment of Poland, arose in tiis conversations 
with tl>c Empress, and appeared to be suggested by the diffi- 
cuHy of making peace on such terms as would be adequate to 
the successes of Russia, without endangering the safety of her 
neighbours. If is very difii-^ult to know who first spoke out 
in a conversation about such a matter between two persons of 
great adroitness, and who were doubtless botlv equally anxi- 
ous to throw the blame on each other. Unscrupulous as both 
were, they were not so utterly shameless that each party would 
not use the utnu^st address lo bring the dishonest plan out of the 
mouth of the other. Looks and smiles, and movements and 
hints, and questions and pleasantries, and broken acntcnccs, are 
very intelligible preparations for a positive declaration ; and 
the person who first used the most striking and best remember- 
ed phrase, might, without any superior wickedness, incur the 
infamy of the first open proposition of this act of unprecedent- 
ed villany. The best accounts agree, that, in speaking of the 
entrance of the Austrian troops into Poland, and of a report 

♦ Rulhlcrcs, iv. 209 — Ferrand, Sec, It is not after tlijs time that 
any disposition compatible w:th the Partition appears In the conffti 
dential Letters published by Cloerlz. 

VOL. xxxvji. 1^0. 7 L H h 
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that thejr had occupied the fortress of Cz^idkow, Gadiarine 
smiling, and casting down her eyes, said W HeUiy*— ^ It seems 
that in Poland you have only to stoop and *— that Henry 

seiz^ on the expression— and that Catharine then, resuming 
an air of indifference, turned the conversation to other subjects. 

‘ The Empress,’ says Frederic, ‘ indignant that any other 
‘ troops than her own should give law to PoIaAd, said to 
‘ Prince Henry, that if the Court of Vienna wished to dis- 
^ member Poland, the other neighbours had a right to do as 
‘ much. ’ * Henry said, that there were no other means of pre- 
venting a general war. ‘ Pcitr jirevenir ce malheur il r^yaqt^un 
‘ moyen — de mettre trois fetes dans un bonnet — ct ccla ne petd pas 
‘ se jaire qu^aux depens d*un quart. ’ 

Catharine, speaking of the subsidy which Frederic paid to her. ^ 
by treaty, said — ‘ I fear he will be weary of this burden, and 
‘ will leave me. I wish I could secure him by some equivalent 
‘ advantage. ’ — * Nothing, ’ said Henry, ‘ will be more easy, 

‘ You have only to give him some territoiy to which he has pre- 

* tensions, and which will facilitate the communication between 

* his dominions. * Catharine, without appearing to understand 
a remark of which the meaning could not be mistaken, adroitly " 
replied, * that she would willingly consent, if the balance ol 

‘ Europe was not disturbed ; and that she wished for nothing.’ f 
In a^^versation with Baron Saldern on the terms of peace, 
Hctf^^aid, that a plan must be contrived which would de- 
tach Austria from Turkey, and by which the three powers 
should gain. ‘ Very well, ’ said Saldern, ‘ provided that it is 
‘ not at the expense of Poland ; ’ — ‘ as if, ’ said Henry after- 
wards, when he told the story, ‘ there were any other country 
about which such plans could be formed. ’ 

Catharine said to the Prince, ‘ I will frighten Turkey and 

* flatter England. It is your business to gain Austria, that she 
‘ may lull France to sleep; ’ and she became at length so eager, 
tliat when they were conversing on the subject, she dipt her 
finger into ink, and drew with it the lines of partition on a 
map of Poland which lay before them. It is hard to settle the 

* Mem. de 1763 jusqu’a 1775. This account is very much con- 
firmed by the well-informed writer who has prefixed his ‘ Recollcc- 
tj|||.* to the Letters of yiomcnil, who probably was General Grim- 
omEra. His account is from Prince Henry, who told it to him at Paris 
in 1788; who called the news of the Austrian proceedings in Po* 
land, and Qatharinc’s observations on it, a fortunate accident ^ •which 
Jhiggested the of Partition. 

f Ferraiid, i. 140. 
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order and time ^of these fragments of conversation, which, ui a 
more or less imperfect state, have found their way to the pub- 
lic. The probability seems to be, that Henry, who was not in- 
ferior in address, and who represented the weaker party, would 
avoid the first proposal, in a case where, if it were rojectetl, the 
attempt might prove fatal to the objects of his mission. How- 
ever that may be, it cannot be doubted that, before he left Pe- 
tersburgh on the 30th of January 1771, Catharine and he had 
agreed on the general outline to be proposed to his brother, 
On his return to Berlin, ho accordingly disclosed it to tlic King, 
who received it at first with displeasure, and even with indig- 
nation, as either an extiavagant chimera, or a snare held out to 
him hy his artful and dangerous all 3 ^ His anger lasted twenty- 
four hours. It is natural to be desirous of believing, that a ray 
of conscience shot across so great a mind, and that he at least 
spent one honest day ; — or, if he was too deeply tainted by ha- 
bitual king-craft for sentiments worthy of his native siipcriorit}^ 
it may be, at any rate, supposed that he shrunk for a moment 
from disgrace, and that he felt a transient, but bitter, foretaste 
of the lasting execration of mankind. Of whatever nature his 
feelings of resentment or repugnance were, it is but too certain 
that they were short-lived. ()n the next day, he embraced his 
brother, as inspired by some god, and declared that he was a 
second time the saviour of the monfirchy. * lie was still, how- 
cyer, not without apprehensions from the inconstant councils of 
a despotic government, influenced hf so many various sorts of 
favourites, as that of Russia. Orlow, who still held the office 
of Catharinc^s lover, was desirous of continuing the war; Panin 
desired peace, but opposed the Partition, which hte probably 
considered as the division of a Russian province. But-the great 
body of lovers and courtiers who had been enriched Jiy grants 
of forfeited estates in Poland, were favourable to a project 
which would secure their former booty, and, Jby exciting civil 
war, lead to nev/ and rfther forfeitures. The Czernitchefis 
were supposed not to confine their hopes to confiscation, but to 
aspire to a principality to be formed out of the ruins of the re- 
public. It appears that Frederic, in his correspondence with 
Catharine, urged, perhaps sincerely, his apprehension of gene- 
ral censure. Catharine answered — ‘ I take all the blame 

UrON MYSELF. ’ f ^ / 

* Ferrand, i. 14-9. * ^ 

f This fact was communicated by Sabatier, the Frenah resident at 
Petcrsburgli, to his Courj^ in a despatch of the^llth February* 1774 *.. 
(Ferrand, i. 152.) It transpired at that timej on occasion of an angry 
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The consent of the Court of Vienna, hoiirevier, was still to be 
obtained— where the most formidable aiid insuperable obstacles 
were still to be expected in the French alliance, in resentment 
towards Prussia, and in the conscientious character of Maria 
Theresa. Prince Henry, on the day of his return to Berlin, 
in a conversation with FaJt Swielen the Austrian minister, as- 
sured him, on t!jo })art of Catht^rine, ‘ that if Austria would 
‘ favour her negociations with Turkey, she would consent to a 
‘ coiisiilerahle augmentation of the Austrian territory.’ Van 
Swieten asked, ‘ Where?' Henry replied, * You know as well 
‘ ns 1 do what your Court might take, and what it is in the 
‘ power of llussia and Prussia to ced Ao her. ’ The cautious 
minister was silent ; but it was impossible that be should either 
mistake the mearjing of Henry, or fail to impart such a decla- 
ration to his Court. * As soon as the Court of Petcrsbiirgh 
had vaiujuished the scruples or fears of Frederic, they required 
that he should sc'und the Court of Vienna, which he imme- 
diately did througli Van Swieten. f The state of parties at 
Vienna w’as such, that Kaiinitz thought it necessary to give an 
ambiguous answer. That celebrated coxcomb, who had grown ^ 
old in the ceremonial of courts and the intrigues of cabinets, 
and of whom we are told that the death of his dearest friend 
never shortened liis toilet nor retarded liis dinner, still felt some 
regard to the treaty w ifli France, which was his own work, and 
waa divided between his habitual submission to the Empress 
Queen and the court whic^li he paid t(' the young Emperor. It 
was a difficuU task to iriinij-ter to the ambition of .Joseph, with- 
out alarming the con^^cience of Maria Theresa. That Princess, 
since the deistb of her husband, ‘ pas^-.ed several hours of every 

* day in a funereal apartment, atlornt d by crucifixes and death’s 
‘ heads, and by a p<irtrait of the late Emperor, painted when 
‘ he had bieiitlied his last, and by a picture of herself, as it 

^ 

correspondence between the *tw '0 Sovereigns, in which the King re- 
proached the Empress witli having desired the partition, and quoted 
the Letterdu wliich she had offered to take on herself the whole blame. 
The blamijfilue to injustice might appear a trifle to a Princess who 
had lived so long in a country where, if we are to believe Count 
Mercy Argenteau, three years the Austrian ambassador at Peters- 
burgh, * it was impossible to look without horror on a people who 
‘ join ferocity to the vices of ^polished nations — who' know no virtues 

* but superstitious devotion to the will of a despot — and no talents 

* ^ut those of slaves — mimicry arid cunniiig .’ — RtdL ii. 160. 

* Ferrand, i. 149. 

f de 1763 d 1775. The King does not give the dates of 

tins TOiiimunication. It probably was in April 1771. 
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* was supposed she would appear, when the paleness and cold of 

* death should take from her countenance the remains of that 
‘ beauty wliich made her one of the finest women of her age, * 
Had it been possible, in any case, to rely on the influence of 
the conscience of a sovereign over measures of state, it might 
be supposed that a princess, occupied in the practice of religious 
austerities, and in the exercise of domestic alleclions, advaiiceti 
in years, loving peace, beloved by her subjects, respected iti o- 
ther countries, professing remorse tor the bloodshed which her 
wars had occasioned, and with her children about to ascend the 
greatest thrones of Europe, would not have tarnished her name 
by cooperating with a monarch whom she detested, and a le- 
inale whom she scorned and disdained in the most faithless imd 
shameless measures which had ever dishonoured the Christiati 
world. Unhappily, she was destined to be a signal e^tample cd' 
the insecurity of such a reliance. But she could not instantly 
yield. Kaunitz was obliged to temporize. Uii the one haiuF, 
he sent Prince Lobkowitz on an embassy to Petersburgh, where 
no minister of rank had of late represented Austria; while, on 
the other, he continued his negociation for a defensive alliance 

• with Turkey; — and duly notified, that his Court disapproved 
the impracticable projects of partition, and was ready to with- 
draw their troops from the district which they had occupied in 
virtue of an ancient claim. J He soon after proposed neutrali- 
ty to Prussia, in the event of a war between Austria and Kus- 
feia. Frederic answered, that he was bound by treaty to sup- 
port Russia; but softened the harshness of that answer, by in- 
timating that Russia might probably recede from her demand 
of Moldavia and Walachia. Both parts of the King's answer 
seemed to have produced the expected effect on Kaunitz, who 
now saw his country placed between a formidable war .lud a 
profitable peace. Even then, probably, if he could have hoped 
effectual aid from France, he might have chosen the road of 
lioiiour. But the fall of the Due dc Choiscul, and the pusil- 
lanimous rather than pacific policy of his successors, destroyed 
all hope of French succour; and disposed Kanriii/ to receive 
more favourably the advances of the Conrls of Berlin and l*e- 
tersburgh. He seems to have employed the time, li oin June 
to October, in surmounting the repugnance of his Court to tiio 
new system. 


♦ Rulh. iv. 167. 

The want of dates in tlie King of Prussia’s narrative is the moce 
unfortunate, because the Count de Goertz has not published the (M- 
pers relating to tlic negociations between Austria and Prussia ; an 
uiiuaisloa which must be owned to be somewhat Mii«picious. 






The first certain evidence which we possea^ laromble 
disposition at Vienna towards the plan of the two powers^ is in 
a despatch of Prince Galitzin at Vienna td Cqunt Panini\^25th 
October 1771, in Which he gives an account of a conver^tion 
with Kgttfaitz on the day before. * The manner of the Austrian 
minister’ wks more gracious and cordial than formerly; and, 
after the usual discussions about the difficulties of the terms of 
peace, Galitzin at last asked him — ‘ What equivalent do you 
‘ propose for all that you refuse to allow us? It- seems to me 
‘ that there can be none. Kaunitz, suddenly assuming an air 
‘ of cheerfulness, pressed my hand, and said, “ Sir, since you 
‘ point out the road, I will tell you ; — but in such*strict confi- 
‘ dence, that it must be kept a profound secret at your Court ; 

* for if it Were to transpire and be known even to the ally and 
‘ friend of Russia, my Court tvould sde7n7ilij 7'etrack and dhamm 
‘ Ihh communication. Their Imperial Majesties, convinced of 
‘ your good disposition to cement the friendship between the 
‘ two Courts, have expressly charged me to confer confident 
‘ tially with you on the present state of affairs. ’' He then pro- 
‘ posed a moderate plan of peace — but added, that the Court 
‘ of Vienna could not use its good offices to cause it to be acl- 
‘ opted, wxlezs the. Court of Petersburgh •woidd give the most j)a» 
‘ siiive nssw^ances that she would not subject Poland to dismem^ 
‘ berment for Jm' own advantage^ or for that (famj other ; — pro- 
‘ vided always, that their Imperial Majesties vrerc to retain th,e 

* county of Zipps, but to evacuate cveiy other part of the 
‘ Polish territory which the Austrian troops may have occupied. 
‘ I observed, that th^ occupation of Zipps had much the air of 
‘ a dismembermetft. This he denied ; but said, that his Court 

* would cooperate with Russia in forcing the Poles to put aii 
‘ end to their dissensions. I observed, that the plan of pacifi- 
‘ cation showed the perfect disinterestedness of her Imperial 
‘ Majesty towards Poland, and that no idea if dismemberment 
‘ had cx^er entered info her mindy or mto that of her ministers, 
“ 1 am happy, " said Kaunitz, “ to hear you say so ; " and then 

* went into commonplaces on the difficulties and dangers of dis- 
‘ memberment. The whole conference passed in a quite different 

* tone and manner from those of our preceding interviews. ' 
On tlieSOt^of October, Galitzin writes that Kaunitz, in his 
iiew style of kindness, had assured hiift, ‘ that the intercourse 

should be concealed from Versailles, and communicated only 
*■ lo Berlin. ' 

|kuiin, J{i his answer, f 16ih December 1771, to Galitzin, 


''rOCTi/. 7 j. 


4 Gocitz, 153. 



isoems to bave perfectly well understood the extraordinary ar- 
tifice of the Austrian minister, who, by a formal declaration for 
the integrity of Poland, intended to draw from Russia an open 
proposal of dismemberment. * The Conn of Vienna, ' says he, 

* claims the thirteen towns, and disclaims dismemberntent. 

* But there is no state which does not keep claims 

‘ OPEN AGAINST ITS NEIGHBOURS, AND THE RIGHT TO EN- 
‘ FORCE THEM WHEN THERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY ! and there 
‘ is none which does not feel the necessity of the balance of 
‘ power to secure the possession of each. To be sincere, wc 

* must not conceal that Russia is also in a condition to produce 
‘ well-grounded claims against Poland, and that we can with 
‘ confidence say the same of our ally the King of Prussia ; and 
‘ if the Court of Vienna finds it expedient to enter into mcii- 
‘ surcs with us and our ally to compare and arrange our 

* claims, we arc ready to agree.* Galiuin, on the 2yth Ja- 
nuary 1772, answered, in which he acknowledges the receipt 
of the former despatch, containing * an invitation to this Court 

* to accede to a treaty for the Partition of Poland. * Kaunitz 
said, that it might be ^ necessary not to confine the partition to 
‘ Poland, but that, if that country did not afford mean^ for an 

* equal partition between the two Courts, territory flight be 
‘ taken from some other which might be forced to give., it up. * 
He concluded, that it was ^ necessary to keep the negotiation a 
J profound secret l^runce and England^ who niig/h^akc a 
^ joint effort to prevent the dismembermant. * ^ So rapid a pro- 
gress had Austria made in her new system, that we find it pro- 
posing a new Partition, which could only relate to Turkey, with 
which she had concluded an alliance six months before, and whose 
territories she had solemnly bound lierscif to reconquer from 
the Russf^s ! The fears of Kaunitz for the union of France 
and England were unhappily needless. These great powers, 
alike deserters of the rights of nations, and betrayers of the li- 
berties of Europe, saw the crime consunimatcd without stretcli- 
ing forth an arm to prevent it. 

In the midst of this conspiracy between Kaunitz and Gal- 
litzin, a magnificent embassy was sent from IVance to her ally, 
which arrived at Vienna early in January 1772. f At the head 
of this mission wasdhe Prince Louis de Rohan, long after un- 
fortunately conspicuous, then appointed as a diplomatic pa- 
geant to grace the embassy by his high birth ; wliilc the busi- 
ness continued to*bc in the hands of M. Durand, a diplomatist 


* Goertz, 175. 


f Mcmoircs de Gcorgtl, i. 219. 
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of expel ierce atid ability^ ^ho had ihe^i^bara^ter of envoy# 
Contrary, however, to all reasonable expectntioni die^young 
prince discovered the secret which had escaped the siiga!pi|;y of 
tlie veteran minister. - Durand, completely duped by I^nitz, 
warned Rohan to hint no suspicions of Austria in his despatches 
to Versailles. About the end of February, Rohan received’ in- 
formation of the treachery of the Austrian court so secretly, * 
that he was almost obliged to represent it as a discovery made 
by his own penetration. He complained to Kaunitz, that no 
assistance was given to the Polish confederates, who, under the 
command of French confederates, had at that moment brilliant- 
ly distinguished themselves by the capture of the Castle of Cra- 
cow. Kaunitz assured him, that * the Empress Queen never 
‘ tuowZd stiffer the balance of po*wer to be disturbed bj/ a dhmem^ 

* berment which would give too much preponderence to neighbonr^ 

‘ ing and rival Courts.' The ambassador suspected the inten- 
tions that lurked beneath this equivocal and perfidious answer, 
and communicated them to his Court. On the 2d of March, 
he gave an account of the conference; but theDu6 d’Aignillon, 
eitlier deceived, or willing to appear so, rebuked l^rince Louis 
for his officiousness, observing, that ‘ the ambassador’s conjec- 
‘ tures being incompatible with the positive assurances of the 

* Court of Vienna, constantly repeated by Count Mercy, the 

* ambassador at Paris, and with the promises recently made to 



* The Abbe Georgel ascribes the detection to Ills master the am- 
bassador ; but it is more probably ascribed by M. Sclioell (Hist, de 
Traiies, xiv. 76.) to a young native of Strasburg, named liarth, the 
second secretary of the French Legation, who, by his . knowledge of 
German, and intimacy with persons in inferior office, detected the 
project of Partition, but required the ambassador to conceal It even 
from Georgel, the senior secretary. Schoell quotes a paf^sage of a 
letter from B. to a friend at Strasburg, which puts his early know- 
ledge of it beyond dispute. * Van Swieten says, that the King of 
‘ Prussia showed him the plan of Partition agreed to at Petersburgh 

* between the Empress and Prince Henry,* 20th February, 1772. 
In a subsequent letter, he says, * The Partition is not to be doubted. 
‘ This injustice is loudly blamed here by every body. The English 

< ambassador iAenraged that the project should have been conduct- 

* ed with such address, that neither he nor the ministers bf his court 

< at St Petersburgh or Berlin suspected it ; and that Lord Catbeart 

* was even the dupe of Count Panin, who held k quite opposite lan- 

< guage to him, ’ Ist May, 1772. The French diplomatist, in spite 
ef the treachery towards his own nation, seems to icel some exulta* 
tion that, the English ministers were taken in. 
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* M« Durand^ the thread which could only deceive must be 
‘ quitted* ' Some time afterwards, when the preparations for 
the seizure of the Polish provinces became too conspicuous, the 
ambassador had a private audience of the Empress Queen 
on the subject. That Princess sked tears at the fate of the op^ 
pressed tales ; but her words were as ambiguous and Jesuitical 
as those of her minister. ‘ She entreated the King of France 
‘ to rely on the negotiations of his jaithJuL ally ! tor bringing 
‘ matters to such an issue as should give peace to Poland, with- 
‘ out causing convulsions in Europe. * The Prince gave an 
account of this audience in a private letter to M. d’Aiguillon, 
to bj shown only to' the King, which contained the following 
passage. 

^ I have indeed seen Marla Theresa KDeep over the misfortunes 

* o/' oppressed toland ; but that Princess, practised in the art 
‘ of concealing her designs, has tears at command. With one 

* hand she lifts her handket'chief to her eyes to voipe away her 
‘ tears ; with the other she wields the sword for the Partition if 

* Poland. ’ * It may be mentioned, incidentally, that the letter 
produced some remarkable effects. Madame Du Barry got 

- possession of it, and read the above passage aloud at one of her 
supper parties. An enemy of Rohan, who was present, imme- 
diately told the Dauphiness of this attack on her mother. That 
young Princess was highly and naturally incensed at such lan- 
guage, especially as she had been given to understand that the 
letter was written to Madame Du Barry. She became the ir- 
reconcilable enemy of the Prince, afterwards Cardinal de Ro- 
han, who, in hopes of conquering her hostility, engaged in the 
strange adventure of the diamond necklace, one of the secon- 
dary agents in promoting the French Revolution, and not the 
least considerable source of the popular prejudices against the 
Queen, which produced such injustice and barbarity towards 
that unfortunate Princess. 

In February and March 1772, the three powers exchanged 
declarations, binding themselves to adhere to the principle of 
ei^uality in the Partition. In August following, the treaties of 
dismemberment were executed at Petersburg!! ; and in Sep- 
tember, the demands and determinations of the Combined 
Courts were made known at Warsaw. Their declarations are 
well known; and it is needless to characterize papers which 
have been universally regarded as the utmost extremity of hu- 
man injustice and effrontery. An undisputed possession of cen- 


* George!, i. 261*. 
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ttiries ; a buticcssion of treBti^rn to wbi6li nU the European States 
were either parties or pda ran tec's ; nay, the recent, solemn, and 
repealed declarations and engagements of the three govern- 
ments themselves, were considered as forming no title to domi- 
nion. In answer to all these titles to sovereignty, the Em- 
press Queenf and the King of Prussia appealed to some pr^en- 
sions of their predecessors in the thirteenth century. The Em- 
press of Russia alleged only the evils suflered by neighbouring 
states from the anarchy of Poland. * The remonstrances of 
the Polish government, and their appeals to all those states 
who were bound to protect them as guarantees of the treaty 
of Oliva, and as deeply interested in maintaining the sacred- 
ness of ancient possession, were equally vain. When the Aus- 
trian ambassador annotinccd the Partition at Versailles, the old 
King said, if ^ the other man (Choiseul) had been here, this 
‘ would not have happened ; * an observation which had pro- 
bably some foundation in truth, and which certainly conveys 
the highest commendation eVer bestowed on that powerful mi- 
nister^ It has been said that Austria did not accede to the 
Partition till France had reused to cooperate against it ; + but 
ibis statement is contradicted by the authentic correspondence' 
published by Goertz, as well as by Georgel. The utmost that 
can be supposed to be true is, that a conviction of the feeble- 
ness of the French government, and of the indisposition of the 
French ministers to incur the necessary hazards, was among the 
principal motives of the base and fatal resolution of the "Aus- 
trian Court. It has, on the other hand, been stated, that the 
Due d’Aiguillon proposed to Lord Rochfort, that an English 
or French fleet should be sent to the Baltic to prevent the dis- 
memberment. J But such an application, if it occurred at 
all, must have related to transactions long antecedent to the 

♦ Marten’s llecu. dc Trait6s, i. 4*61, &c. 

f Of this M. de Segur tells us, that he was assured by Kaunitz, 
Cobentzel, and Vergennes. The only circumstance which approaches 
to a reseniblancc of his statement is, that there are traces in Perratid 
4Df secret intimations conveyed D’Aiguillon to Frederic, that 
^tihere was no likelihood of France proceeding to extremities in favour 
of Poland. This clandestine treachery is, however, very di&rent 
from a public refusal. 

J Coxe’s Hist. House of Austria, ii. 516, where the authority of 
the Rochfort despatches is quoted. It is to be regretted that Mr 
jCasie should, in the same place, have quoted a vnriter so discredited 
Ahhj^ Soulaviti (Mem, de Louis XVI.), from whom he quote.-* 
^ mexnor(al, without doubt alidgethcr imaginary, of D'Arguillon to 
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partition, ami to the administration oi d’AittuiUon, for Lord 
Rochfort was rccallotl from Uie French embassy in 176tJ, 
to be made Secretary of State, on the resignation of Lord 
Shelburne. Neither can the application have been to Lord 
Rochfort as Secretary of State; for France was not in bia 
department. In truth, both France and Great Britain had^ 
at that time, lost all influence in the affairs of Europe; — 
France, from the imbecility of her government, and partly, 
in the case of Poland, from reliance on the Court of Vienna; 
Great Britain, from being left without an ally, in consequence 
of her own treachery to Prussia, but in a still greater degree 
from the unpopularity of ^lei government at home, and the ap* 
proaches of a revolt in the noblest part of her Colonics, which 
was destined to alone for the triumph of tyranny in Europe, 
by the establishment of liberty in America. Had there been a 
spark of spirit, or a ray of wise policy in the counsels of Eng- 
land and France, they would have been immediately followed 
by all the secondary powers whose very existence depended on 
the general reverence for justice. It must be owned also, to 
their shame, that ample time was afforded for their interposi- 
’ lion, even after the conspiracy of the Three Powers was made 
known to all the world. The completion of the dismember- 
ment was retarded both by the usual quarrels among ban- 
ditti about the distribution of booty, and by the stand made by 
the Poles after they were abandoned by all Europe. The dis- 
putes of the Three Powers about the division of the plunder 
were protracted for more than two years. Catharine refused 
to allow Frederick to take possession of Dantzick. The turbu- 
lent spirit of Joseph IL suggested a still more extensive parti- 
tion ; * and, in the -midst of professions of inviolable friendship, 
they were more than once on the brink of open enmity. Panin 
at one time said to the French resident, ‘ You know we are 
* not yet in a state to break with our allies. ' f The great ad- 
vantage promised by our proverb to honest men from the 
quarrels of their enemies, might still have been reaped, if tlierc 
had been one government in. Europe capable of vigorously 
performing its duty to civilized society. 

The Poles made a gallant stand. The Government were 
compelled to call a Diet, afid, though the Three Powers insisted 
Oil the necessity of unanimity in the most trivial act, they oblig- 
ed this Diet to form itself under die tic of a confederation, 
which gave the most inconsiderable majority the poux'r of sacrlf 

, . T 

• ♦ Ferraud, ii. 271. 

V Ibid. 273. Letlic dc Sabalicr. 2^i Aout; 177k , - 
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ficing their country. In smte, however, of evei^ species of cor- 
ruption and violence, the Diet, surrounded as it was by foreign 
bayonets, gave powers to deputies to negociate with the Three 
Powers relating to their pretensions, by a majority of only one. 
And it was not till September 1773, that the Republic was com- 
pelled to cede, by a pretended treaty, some of her finest pro- 
vinces, u4th nearly five millions of her population. The con- 
spirators, not satisfied with this act of robbery, were resolved to 
deprive the remains of the Polish nation of all hope of estab- 
lishing a vigorous government, or attaining domestic tranquil- 
lity. xhe Liberum Veto, the elective monarchy, and all the 
other institutions which tended to perpetuate disorder, were 
again imposed on the nation by a pretended guarantee. But 
the ancient Constitution made the acts of a confeclerative Diet 
binding, Only till the next free Diet. These acts of violence 
aqd rapine could not receive a legal form till the meeting of 
that Assembly in 1776. * During the whole of that time, Po- 
land was occupied by Russian troops ; and the kind language 
of Catharine to Stanislaus was, ^ It depends only on me whether 
the name of Poland is to be struck out of the map of Europe. ’ 

Maria Theresa had the merit of confessing her fault. On the . 
noth of February 1775, when M. de Breteuil, the ambassador 
of Louis XVI., had his first audience, after some embarrassed 
remarks on the subject of Poland, she at length exclaimed, in a 
tone of sorrow, ‘ I know. Sir, that I have brought a deep stain 

♦ on my reign, by what has been done in Poland ; but I am 
‘ sure that I should be forgiven, if it could be known what re- 

* pugnance 1 had to it, and how many circumstances combined 
‘ against my principles. ’ Her regret may have been sincere; 
but such professions were due in decency to such an ally as 

auce, which had been so deceived and betrayed ; and her plea 
would not have obtained an acquittal for a common offender 
guilty of a far less atrocious crime, at the bar of a court of jus- 
tice* If she felt remorse, it was not shared by her son, who, at 
the period of the Bavarian war in 1 778, and at the death of his 
inpiner in 1 780, proposed to Frederic II. the Partition of Ger- 
many, which, though supported on both occasions by Prince 
Henry, was firmly rejected by the King» who, in the latter years 
-of his life, made war only lor the security of his neighbours, 
and laboured during peace to improve the condition of bis 
subjects. 

♦ Ferrand, L. vii. 

r t Flhssan. Hist, de la Diplomatic Fran^aisc, vii* 12.5. 

X Vie du Prince Henri de Prusse, 188-216. 
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The guilt of the three parties to the Partition, was Very un- 
equal. Frederic, the weakest, had most to apprehend, both from 
a rupture with his ally, and from the accidents of general war; 
while, on the other hand, some enlargement seemed requisite 
to the defence of his dominions. The House of Austria enter- 
ed late and reluctantly into the conspiracy, which she probably 
might have escaped, if France had been under a more vigorous 
government. Catharine was the great criminal. She had for 
eight years oppressed, betrayed, and ravaged Poland — imposed 
a King on that country — prevented all reformation of the go- 
vernment — fomented divisions among the nobility — and, in one 
word, created and maintained that anarchy, which she at length 
used AS A pretence for dismemberment. Her vast empire needed 
no accession of territory for defence, or, it might have been 
hoped, even for ambition. Yet, by her insatiable avidity for 
new conquest from Turkey, she produced the pretended ne- 
cessity for the Partition. In order to prevent her from acquir- 
ing the Crimea, Moldavia, and Walachia, the Courts of Vienna 
afid Berlin agreed to allow her to commit an equivfdent rob- 
bery on Poland, on condition that each of them should rob 
tbvi same country to the same amount, — thus preserving the 
balance of power by an agreement that their booty should be 
equal, and prevent Russia from disproportionate aggran- 
dizement, by seizing on the provinces of a State, with which 
tliey were all three at peace and in amity, And whose territories 
they were bound by treaties, and pledged by recent declarations, 
to maintain inviolate.* JNIonstrous as this transaction, was, it is 
evident that, whoever first proposed it, Catharine was the real 
cause and author of the whole. This blame, which she was 
daring enough to take on herself, will blacken her memory in 
the eyes of the latest posterity; an4 should any historian, 
dazzled by the splendour of her reign, or more excusably se- 
duced by her genius — her love of letters — her eflTorts in legisla- 
tion — ^and her real services to her subjects, labour to palliate this 
great offence, be will only share her infamy in the vain at- 
tempt tb extenuate her guilt. ' 

It must be owned, that the runfortunate structure of society in' 
Poland, and the vicious constitution of its government, render#* 
ed it more easy for its unprincipled neighbours to dismember 
its territories. The danger of an elective monarchy, and espe- 
cially of foreign candidates, was great. The law, which requir- 
ed unanimity, and sanctioned armed combinations of individuals, 
was at variance with all the principles of good government. 
But many states, with institutions equally objectionable, hav6 
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continued for ages safe and powerful. Villanage has been con- 
sidered as one of the causes «^fiithe downfal of Poland; and it 
has sometimes been perBdionsly used to lessen our indignation 
against the Partition. Unquestionably, every country is weak- 
ened by so detestable an institution as personal slavery, which 
renders it impossible to arm the greatest part of the inhabitants 
in the public defence. But it should be- considered in this case, 
diat the peasants of the neighbouring nations were serfs as 
mttda as those of Poland; and that she never was at war with 
any country but Sweden, where the body of the labourers were 
free. The Polish serfs never revolted against their lords, nm 
joined the enemies of (what could hardly be called) their coun- 
try. Their condition was only a deduction from the military 
strength of the state, and cannot be regarded as more than as 
negatively contributing to its tuin, and rendering its reestablish- 
ment more hopeless. The intolerant laws against the Dissi- 
dents we^ an immediate agent in the destruction of the Repub- 
lic. Among the other evils of simh laws, it is none of the least 
that they create a body of disaffected citizens ; and, in times of 
clanger, tend to drive them into the arms of an enemy. The 
cause of the Dissidents was the fatal pretext for the interfer- 
ence of Russia; it gave her policy a specious colour of liber- 
ality ; and, for a time, rendered the Poles unpopular through- 
out Europe, for their resistance to the tolerant principles of the 
age. It is veiy remarkable, that the laws against the Dissidents 
began not long after the commencement of the laws against the 
Catholics in Ireland, at the moment when all other enlighten- 
ed nations were beginning to adopt the principle of religious 
liberty. There are, indeed, several other resemblances in the 
character and fate of these two unfortunate nations, who were 
both torn in pieces by religious bigotry, — who? both possessed 
an ingenious, accomplished, and gallant gentry,^,who gave a re- 
exterior to the community ; wliile, in tlie body of 

^e^people, amidst all the bounty of nature, presented a general 
acesae of disorder and be^ary ^ith this extraordinary dt& 
ference, however, that the polity of Great Britain in Ireland, 
discovered the art of lowering the Irish peasants, though en- 
ji^ingthe legal rights of freemen, to as abject a state of ignor- 
ance, vice and wretchedness, as the boors of Poland, who had 
no pretence to any privilege, but were bound to the soil, and 
abandoned by the law to the pleasure of their masters. 

The defects of the Polish Government probably contribut- 
ed to the loss of independence most directly by their inflti- 
etoce on the military system. The body of the gentry re- 
tained the power of the sword, as well as ll)c authority of the 
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ifl th^ir oWTi h&ndiB. TTbej were too jealous of tlie Crown 
to strengthen the regular army, thoufjrh even that body was 
more in the power of the great officers named by the Diet, 
than in that of the King. They continued to serve on horse- 
back as in ancient times, and to regard the Pospolite, or general 
armament of the gentry, as the impenetrable bulwark of the 
Commonwealth. Unless, indeed, they had armed their slaves, 
it would have been impossible to have established a formidable 
native infantry. Their armed force was adequate to the short 
irruptions or sudden enterprises of ancient war; and their mode 
of war was sufficient for their security and even greatness, while 
their enemies pursued a system nearly similar. 3ut a body of 
noble cavalry was altogether incapable of the subordination and 
discipline, which are the essence of modern armies ; and the 
military system was irreconcilable with the . acquisition of the 
science of war. They were unfitted for long bostiiities, and for 
comprehensive plans of operation.; they remained ignorant of 
the arts ofattack and defence; they disdained fortifications ; and, 
in fine, adopted none of those military improvements which have 
rendered civilized war an arduous and extensive science. It was 
impossible for them, tlierefore, to encounter the armies of neigh- 
bouring states. In war alone, the Polish nobility were barba- 
rians. War was the only part of civilization which the Russians 
; had obtained. * In one country, the sovereign nobility of half 
r a million durst neither arm their slaves, nor trust a mercenary 
army. In the other, the Czar, who ruled on the principles of 
Eastern despotism, naturally employed a standing army, which 
he, without fear, recruited among the enslaved peasantry. Td 
them, military conscription was a reward, and the station of a 
private soldier a preferment. They were fitted by their previ- 
ous condition to be rendered, by military discipline, the most 
patient and obedient of soldiers, without enterprise, but with- 
out fear; equally inaccessible to discontent and attachment, 
passive and almost insensible members of the great military 
<foine. The despotism of Russia, in sliort, easily adopted^^ 
military improvements^ The aristocracy of Poland stubbornly 
rejected them. Why these different forms prevailed in the two 


* The great judge of military merit did not estimate very highly 
tlie proficiency of the Russians. * Les g6n6raux de Catharine, igno- 

* raient la castrometrie et la tactique. Ceux du Sultan, avaient encore 
' moins de connoissances de sorte que pour se iaire unc juste id6e de 

* cette guerre ; il faut se representer des borgnes qui, apr^s avoir bf^ 

* battu les avcuglos, gagnent sur eux un ascendant complet. JFVsda* 
ric IL Mem, de 1763 H 1775 . 
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l»ountri6«, is a more dijfficult question. There evit pany circutn- 
staiiccs in the institutions and destiny of a people, which seem 
to arise from ori^al peculiarities of national character, of which 
it is often impos»h|e to explain the origin^ or even to show the 
nature. Denmark and Sweden are 'countries situated in the 
same region of the globe, and inhabited by nations of the 'same 
descentj^atiguage, and religion ; very similar in their manners, 
in their ancient institutions, and modern civilization. He would 
be a bold peculator who should attempt to account for the 
talent, fame, turbulence, and revolutions of Sweden; and for the 
quiet prosperity and obscure mediocrity, which have formed the 
character of Denmark. 

There is no political doctrine more false or more pernicious 
than that which represents vices in internal government as an 
extenuation of unjust aggression against a country, and a con- 
solation to mankind for the destruction of its independence. As 
no government is without groat faults, such a doctrine multi- 
plies the grounds of war, gives an unbounded scope to ambition, 
and furnishes benevolent pretexts for every sort of rapine. 
However bad the government of Poland may have been, its 
bad qualities do not in the least degree abate the evil conse- 
quence of the Partition, in weakening, by its example, the se- 
curity of all other nations. An act ol robbery on the hoards of 
a worthless miser, though they be bestowed on the needy and 
the deserWng, docs not the less shake the common basis of 
property. The greater number of nations live under go vet n- 
ments which are indisputably bad; but it is a less evil that they 
should continue in that state, than that they should be gathered 
under a single conqueror, even with a chance of improvement 
in their internal aamiiiistration. Conquest and exten/.vc cm* 
plre are among the greatest i$vUs, and the division of mankind 
into independent communities, is among the greatest aclvanfagc^j 
which fi|i^o the lot of men. The mulliplication of such com- 
punitJ^Rcrcases the reciprocal control of opinion ; stengthen'^ 

, the priTOTples of generous rivalship; makes every man love his 
own ancient and separate ^country with a warmer affection ; 
brings nearer to all mankind the objects of noble ambition; and 
adds to the incentives to which we owe works of genius and acts 
oftfjtftue. There are some peculiarities in the condition of 
cvH^civilized country which are peculiarly favoiuable to some 
talents or good qualities. To destroy the independence of a peo- 
ple, ia to annihilate a great assemblage of intellectual and moral 

g ialities which no human skill could bring together, which 
the bbaracter of a nation, and distinguishes it from other 
eowKnnities. As long as national spirit exists, there is always 
7 
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reason to hope that it will work real reformation. When na- 
tional spirit is destroyed, though better forms may be imposed 
by a conqueror, there is no farther hope of those only valuable 
reformations which represent the sentiments, and issue from 
the heart of a people. The barons at Kunnymede continued 
to be the masters of slaves; but the noble principles of the 
charter shortly began to release these slaves from bondage. 
Those who conquered at Marathon and Plato^a were the mas- 
ters of slaves ; yet, by the defeat of Eastern tyrants, they pre- 
served knowledge, liberty, civilization itself, and contributed to 
that progress of the human mind which will one day banish 
slavery from the world. It is impossible to estimate the loss 
which the whole human race may suffer by the destruction of 
the moral being called a nation, with all the characteristic 
faculties and qualities which belong to it, and all the suscepti- 
bilities of improvement which may be interwoven with the struc- 
ture of its character. How many germs of excellence may thua 
be crushed ! How many powers extinguished which were to 
be unfolded in a more advanced period of national progress ! 
Each people have peculiarities, and some of these pcculiaritiea 
may be virtues, for the loss of which no other people can make 
adequate amends to the general society of mankind. Among 
nations, as among individuals, an unpromising youth is some- 
times succeeded by i). respectable manhood. Had the people 
of -Scotland been cornpiered by Edward II, or by Henry VIII., 
a common observer would have seen nothing in the event but 
that a race of turbulent barbarians was reduced to subjection 
by a more civilized state. It is only now we know that such an 
event would have destroyed the seeds of the genius and virtue 
which they have since displayed, and which the conscious dig- 
nity of national independence contributed to unfold. 

After the first Partition of Poland was completed in 1776, 
tliat devoted country was suilercd for sixteen years to enjoy an 
interval of more undisturbed tranquillity than it had known for 
a century. Russian armies ceased to vex it. The dispositions 
of other foreign powers became more favourable. Frederic II. 
now entered on that spotless and honourable portion of his 
reign, in which he made a just war for the defence of the inte- 
grity of Bavaria, and of the independence of Germany. It has 
been already stated, that, on that occasion, he preferred a war in 
which he could win nothing, to a share in the Partition of 
Germany, with which he was tempted by Joseph 11. Attentpis 
were not wanting to seduce him into new enterprises against 
Poland. When, in the year 1782, reports were current tbafr 
Potemkin was to be made King of Poland, that haughty and 

VOL. xxxvii. NO. 74t, I i 
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profligate barbarian told Count Goertz, the Prussian ambassa- 
dor at Petersburgh, that he despised the Polish nation too 
much to be ambitious of reigning over them. * He desired 
the ambassador to communicate to his master a plan for a near 
Partition, observing, * that the first was only childC$ and 
that if they had taken all^ the outcry W(mld not have been greater; * 
sentiments and language perfectly worthy of the lender of a 
gang of banditti. Goertz unwillingly communicated this pro- 
posal to his master. Every man who feels for the dignity of 
human nature, will rejoice that the illustrious monarch firmly 
rejected the proposal. Potemkin read over his refusal three 
times before he could believe his eyes ; and at length exclaim- 
ed, in language very common among certain politicians, * I 

* never could nave believed that King Frederic was capable of 

* romantic ideas. ’ f As soon as Frederic returned to counsels 
worthy of himself, he became unfit fpr the purposes of the 
Empress, who, in 1780, refused to renew her alliance with him. 
and found a more suitable instrument of her designs in the 
restless character, and shallow understanding, of Joseph II., 
whose unprincipled ambition was now released from the re- 
straint which his mother’s scruples had imposed on it. The 
poject of reestablishing an Eastern empire now occupied the 
Court of Petersburgh, and a portion of the spoils of Turkey 
was a sufficient lure to Joseph. The state of Europe tended 
daily more and more to restore some degree of independence*to 
the remains of Poland. Though France, her most ancient and 
constant ally, was then absorbed by the approaches of those 
tremendous mutations which have for more than thirty years 
agitated Europe, other powers now adopted a policy, ol which 
the influence was favourable to the Poles. Pru.ssia, as she re- 
ceded from Russia, became gradually connected with England, 
Holland,, »tod Sweden ; ana her honest policy in the care of 
Bavaria, .placed her at the head of all the independent members 
of the Germanic Confederacy. Turkey declared war against 
Russia ; and the Austrian C^yernment was disturbed by the 
discontent and revolts which the precipitate innovations of 
Joseph bad excited in various provinces of the monarchy. A 

Dohtn Denkwurdig keit, II. xlv. Communicated by the Count 
de Gkierlz to Dohm. 

f It was about this time that Goertz gave an account of the Court 
df Russia to the Prince Royal of Prussia, who was about to visit 
Petersburgh, of which the following passage is a curious specimen. 
.*^Le Prince Bariatinski est reconnu sceUraty et mkme comme tel em* 

* encore de tern en terns* »Dohm, II. xxxii. 
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formidable combination against the power of Russia was in 
process of time formed. Circumstances became not long after 
so favourable to the Poles, that, in the treaty between Prussia 
and the Porte, concluded at Constantinople in January 1 790, 
the contracting parties bound themselves to endeavour to obtain 
from Austria the restitution of those Polish provinces, to which 
she had given the name of Galicia. * 

During the progress of these auspicious changes, the Polish 
nation began to entertain the hope that they might at length be 
suffered to reform their institutions, to provide for their own 
quiet and safety, and to adopt that policy which might one day 
enable them to resume their ancient station among European 
nations. From 1778 to i788, no great measures had been ad- 
opted; but no tumults disturbed Uie country: reasonable opi- 
nions made some progress, and a national spirit was slowly re- 
viving. The nobility patiently listened to plans for the esta- 
blishment of a productive revenue and a regular army; a dis- 
position to renounce their dangerous right of electing a king 
made perceptible advances ; and the fatal law of unanimity had 
been so branded as an instrument of Russian policy, that in the 
Diets of these ten years, no nuncio was found bold enough to 
employ his negative. At the breaking out of the Turkish war, 
the Poles ventured to refuse not only an alliance offered by 
Catharine, but even permission to her to raise a body of thirty 
Uiousand noble cavalry in the territories of the republic, f 
In the midst of these excellent symptoms of public sense and 
temper, a Diet assembled at Warsaw in October 1 788, from 
whom the restoration of the republic was hoped, and by whom 
it would have been accomplished, if their prudent and honest 
measures had not been defeated by one of the blackest acts of 
treachery recorded in the annals of mankind. Perhaps the 
four years which followed present a more signal example than 
any other part of history, — of patience, moderation, wisdom and 
integrity, in a popular assembly, — of spirit and unanimity among 
a turbulent p^ple, — of inveterate malignity in an old oppressor, 
— and of the most execrable perfidy in a pretended friend. The 
Diet applied themselves with the utmost diligence and, caution 
to reform the State. They watched the progress of popular opi- 
nion, and proposed no reformation till the public seemed ripe 
for its reception. When the spirit of the French Revolution was 
everywhere prevalent, these reformers had the coura^ous pru- 
dence to avoid whatever was visionary in its principles, or vio- 
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lent in their execution. They refused the powerful but perilous 
aid of the enthusiasm which it excited long before excesses and 
atrocities had rendered it odious. They were content to be re- 
proached by their friends for the slowness of their reformatory 
measures ; and to be despised for their limited extent by many 
of those generous minds who then aspired to bestow a new aiid 
more perfect liberty on mankind. After having taken mea- 
sdres for the reestablishment of the finances and the army, they 
employed the greater part of the year \7S9 in the discussion of 
constitutional reforms, which, besides their own evident ne- 
cessity, the Diet was called on to adopt, by the King of Prus- 
sia, who offered, in December to enter into an alliance 

with the republic, on condition of an increase of the army to 
60,000 men, and of the establishment of a ne^ consliiutioru * 

A committee for the reform of the Constitution had been ap- 
pointed in September 1789, who, before the conclusion of that 
year, made a report which contained an outline of the most ne- 
cessary alterations in the government. No immediate decision 
was made on these propositions ; but the sense of the Diet was, 
in the epurse of repeated discussions, more decisively manifest- 
ed. In\he year 1790, it was resolved, without a division, that 
the Elector of Saxony should bo named successor to the Crown, 
This determination, which was the prelude to the establishment 
of hereditary monarchy, was confirmed by the Dictines, or Elec- 
toral Assemblies. The elective franchise, formerly exercised 
by all the nobility, was limited to landed proprietors; and 
many other fundamental principles of a new constitution were 
perfectly understood to be generally approved, though they 
were ixot'formally established. In the mean time, as the Polish 
Diets were biennial, the assembly approached to the close of its 
legal duration. It was dangerous to intrust the work of refor- 
mation to an entirely new assembly; it seemed also dangerous 

* Schoell, xiv. ]17. On the 12th ’October 1788, the King of 
Prussia had offered, b}' Buckholz, his minister at Warsaw, to gua- 
rantee the integrity of the Polish territory, Ferr. ii. 452. On the 
19th November 1788, he advises them not to be diverted, by any 
pretended guarantee, from * ameliorating their form of government ; 

* and declares^ that he tvUl guarantee their independence mikout mixing 

* in their internal affairs, or restraining the liberty of their discus- 

* sions, which, on the contrary, he toiU guarantee, ’ Ferr. ii. 457. 
The ncgociations of Prince Czartorinski at Berlin, and the other 
notes of Buckholz, seconded by Mr Hailes the English minister, 
agree entirely in language and principles with the passages which 
haVc been cited. 
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to establish the precedent of Diets prolonging their own exis* 
tencc beyond the legal period. An expedient was adopted, 
not indeed sanctioned by law, but founded in constitutional 
principles, and of which the success afforded a signal proof of 
the unanimity of the Polish nations. New writs were issued to 
all the Dietines, requiring them to chuse the same number of 
Nuncios as usual, lliese elections proceeded regularly; and 
the new members being received by the old, formed with them 
a double Diet. Almost all the Dietines instructed their new, 
lepresentatives to vote for hereditary monarchy, and declared 
their approbation of the past conduct of the Diet. 

On the 16lh Decembei 1700, the double Diet assembled 
wiili a more direct, deliberate, formal and complete autho- 
rity, from the great majority of the freemen, to reform the 
abuses of the government, than perhaps any other representa- 
tive assembly in Europe ever possessed. They declared the 
|)retended guarantee of Russia in 17 76 to be ‘ mdl^ an invasion 
‘ of national independence y incompatible with the natural rights 
^ of every civilized society y and with the political privileges of 
‘ every free nation,^* The Diet now felt the necessity of 
incorporating, in one law, all the reforms which had passed, 
and all those which had received the unequivocal sanction of 
public approbation. The state of foreign affairs, as well as tlic 
general voice at home, loudly called for the immediate adop- 
tion of such a measure. It w^as accordingly determined to lay 
before the Diet, on the 5Lh May 1791, a, law, entitled the Con- 
stitution of Poland, The apprehension of violence from the 
Russian faction, now provoked by tlie smallness of their num- 
ber among their own countrymen, aiid unfortunately encou- 
raged by the condition of their wicked accon)p]ices abroad, de- 
termined the patriotic parly to anticipate the execution of their 
plan; and the new Constitiition was presented to the Diet on 
the ild of May, f after having been read and received the night 
before with unanimous and cntliusiastic applause by far the 

i greater part of the members of both Houses, at the palace of 
Prince Radzivil. Only twelve dissentient voices opposed it in 
the Diet; so small was the number of those enemies of their 
country, whom the whole power and wealth of Muscoyy could 
command. Never were debates and votes more free, 'riicse 


♦ Ferrand, iii. 55. The absence of dates in this writer obliges 
us to fix the time of this decree by conjecture. 

f The particular events of the 5d of May are related fully J>y 
Ferrand) and shortly in the Annual Register of 1791 ; a valuably 
oarrativC) though not without cuuMtlerablc mistakes. 
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men, the most hateful of apostates, were neither attacked, nor 
threatened, nor insulted. The people of Poland, on this great 
and sacred occasion, seemed to have lost all the levity and tur- 
bulence of their character, and to have already learnt those vir- 
tues which are usually the slow fruit of that liberty which they 
were then only about to plant. 

The constitution confirmed the rights of the Established 
Church, together with religious liberty, as dictated by the cha- 
,rity which religion inculcates and inspires. It* established an 
hereditary monarchy in the Electoral House of Saxony; re- 
serving to the nation the right of choosing a new race of Kings, 
in case of the extinction of that fiimily. The executive power 
was vested in tlie King, whose ministers were responsible for 
its exercise. The Legislatui^ was divided intp two Houses, 
the Senate, and the House of Nuncios, with respect to whom, 
tlie ancient constitutional language and forms were preserved. 
The necessity of unanimity was taken away, and, with it, those 
dangerous remedies of Confederation and Confederate Diets 
which it had rendered necessary. Each considerable town re- 
ceived new rights, with a restoration of all their ancient privi- 
leges. The burgesses recovered the right of electing their own 
magistrates. * All their property within their towns w^ere de- 
clared to be inheritable and inviolable. They were empowered 
to acquire land in Poland, as they always had in Lithuania. 
All the offices of the State, the law, the church, and the army, 
were thrown open to them. The larger towns were empowered 
to send deputies to the Diet, with a right to vote on all local 
and commercial subjects, and to speak on all questions what- 
soever. All these deputies became Noble, as did every officer 
of the rank of captain, and every lawyer who filled tne hum- 
blest office of magistracy, and every burgess who acquired a pro- 
perty in land, paying bl. of yearly taxes. Two hundred bur- 
gesses were ennobled at the moment, and a provision was made 
for- ennobling thirty at every future diet. Industry was perfect- 
ly unfettered, l^yery man might freely exercise any trade. 

The ancient privilege of the Polish nobility, that they should 
not be arrested till after conviction, f was extended to the bur- 
gesses ; a most inconvenient privilege, but of which the exten- 


* A free choice of all magistrates and officers of towns, by their 

* own citizens, being the essence of liberty^ it is declared hereby to 

* be inherently dieir right. ’ — Lma on Totons, Sect. i. Par. 12. 

Nemineni captivabimus nisi jure victum^ was the privilege of Polish 
citizens, or noble Poles, which were synonymous expressions. It a- 
mounted to an impunity for the greatest crimes. 
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sion was peculiarly well adapted to raise the traders to a level 
with the gentry. The same object was promoted by a provision^ 
that no nobleman, by becoming a merchant, a shopkeeper, or 
artisan, should forfeit his privileges, or be deemed to derogate 
from his rank. Numerous paths to nobility were thus thrown 
open. Every art was employed to make the ascent easy. Even 
the abusive privileges of the higher class were bestowed on the 
lower. A temptation was held out to the indigent nobility, to 
remove prejudice against industrious occupations, by embracing 
them ; the burgesses would very shortly be ennobled in const* 
derablc numbers; while, on the other hand, the substantial rights 
of nobility were taken away from a great part of the nobles, 
by the limitation of the elective frandise to the landholders. 
No better expedient for blending the two orders could be ima- 
gined. The only mode of raising the lower class, was to bestow 
on them a share in the honour end estimation immemorially 
enjoyed by the higher. Such institutions must have gradually 
blended these hitherto discordant orders into one mass. The 
barriers which separated the different classes of society woulci. 
have been broken down. The wisdom and liberality of the 
Polish gentry, if they had not been defeated by atrocious and 
flagitious enemies, would, by a single act of legislation, have 
accomplished that fusion of the various orders of society, which 
it required the most propitious circumstances, in a long course 
pf ages, to effect, in tlie freest and most happy of the European 
nations. 

Having thus communicated political privileges to hitherto dig* 
regarded freemen, the Diet of Poland did not neglect to pave 
the way for the final communication of personal liberty to slaves. 
The constitution extended to all serfs the full protection of law, 
which before was enjoyed by those of the Royal demesnes; and 
it facilitated and encouraged voluntary manumission, by rati- 
fying all contracts relating to it — the first step in every country 
towards the accomplishment of the abolition of slavery— the 
highest of all the objects of human legislation, but perhaps 
also that to which the road is steepest and most rough. 

The effect of this glorious revolution was not dishonoured by 
popular tumult, by sanguinary excesses, by political executions. 
So far did the excellent Diet carry their wise regard to the sa- 
credness of property, that, though they were in urgent need 
of financial resources, they postponed, till after the death of 
present incumbents, the application to the relief of the State of 
the income of those ecclesiastical offices which* were no longer 
deemed necessary for the purposes of religion. • History ^will 
one day do justice to that illustrious body, and hold out to 
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posterity) as the perfect model of a most arduous reformation^ • 
that revolution which fell to the ground from no want of wis- 
dom on their part, but from the irresistible power and detest- 
able wickedness of their enemies. 

As the storm which demolished this noble edifice came from 
abroad, it is now necessary to turn our attention to the connexion 
of Poland with foreign States. On the 29th of March 1790, 
a treaty of alliance was concluded at Warsaw between the 
King of Prussia and the Republic of Poland, containing a 
reciprocal guarantee of territory, and specifying the succours 
which each party was to afford to the other in case of attack ; 
but peculiarly distinguished by one stipulation, which it is ne- 
cessary to insert in this place. ‘ If any foreign Power j in virtue 

* of any preceding acts and stipulations whatsoever^ should claim 

* the right oj interfering in the internal affairs of ^fie republic of 

* Poland^ at what time, or in what manner soever, his Majesty 

* the King of Prussia will first employ his good offices to pre- 

* vent hostilities in consequence of such pretension ; huty if his 

* good offices should be ineffectualy and that hostilities againsf Po- 

* land should ensucy his Majesty the King of Prussia^ consider-^ 

* ing such an event as a case prewided for in this treaty y will as- 
‘ sist the republic according to the tenor of the ^th article of the 
^ preseiit treaty. ^ * The aid here referred to was, on the part 
of Prussia, 22,000 or 30,000 men ; or, in case of necessity, all 
its disposable force. The undisputed purpose of the article 
was to guard Poland against an interference in her affairs by 
Russia, under pretence of the guarantee of the Polish consti- 
tution in 1775. No other danger of this nature existed. For 
this exclusive object was the stipulation framed. 

It is true, that the King of Prussia, after the conclusion of 
the treaty, urgently pressed the Diet for the cession of the ci- 
ties of Dantzick and Thorn. But that claim was afterwards 
withdrawn and disavowed. On the ISih of May 1791, Goltz, 
then Prussian Charge d* Affaires at Warsaw, in a conference 
with the Deputation of the Diet for Foreign Affairs, said, * that 

* he had received orders from his Prussian Majesty to express 

* to tliem his satisfaction at the happy revolutiofi which had at 

* kngtk given to Poland a wise and regular constitution. * f On 
the 23d of May, in his answer to the letter of Stanislaus, an- 
nouncing the adoption of the constitution, the same Prince, af- 

* Marten’s Rec. iii. 161 — 165. 

f Ferrand, 'iii. 121. See the letter of the King of Prussia to 
Goltic, expressing hit.admiration and applause of the new constitu- 
tien. Segury Fred. d. GuiL ii. vol, iii. 252. 
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ter applauding the establishment of hereditary monarchy in 
the House of Saxony (which, it must be particularly borne in 
mind, was a positive breach of the constitution guaranteed by 
Russia in 1775), he proceeds to say, ‘ I congyatuhi/e myself on 
^ having eontributed to the liberty and independence of' Poland ; 

• arid my most agreeable care will bc^ to preserve and stren};>then 
‘ the ties which unite us.^ On tlie 21st of June, the Prussian 
minister, on occasion of alarm expressed l^y the Poles that the 
peace with Turkey might prove dangerous to them, declares, 
that if such dangers were to arise, ‘ the King of Prussia, f'aith- 
‘ ful to all his obligations, will have it particularly at heart to 
‘ fulfil those which were last year contracted by him. ’ Thus 
did the Government of Prussia, three tiujes after tlieir know- 
ledge of the new constitution, ratify and confirm the alliance 
with Poland, and expressly declare an attack by Russia, in 
consequence of that revolution, to be within the stipulations of 
the treaty. With the revolution of the 3d of May fully before 
him, the King of Prussia three times solemnly declared, that a 
war on account of that revolution was one of the cases compre- 
hended in the defensive alliance. Had it been reasonable, then, 
to place any reliance on the faith of treaties, or on the honour 
of Kings, the republic of Poland might have confidently hoped, 
that, it she were attacked by Russia, in virtue of the guarantee 
of 1775, her independence and her constitution would be de- 
fended by the whole force of the Prussian monarchy. 

The remaining part of the year 1791, passed in quiet, but not 
withoutapprehension. On the 9th of January 1792, Catharine 
concluded a peace with Turkey at Jassy; and being thus de- 
livered from all foreign enemies, began once more to manifest 
intentions of interfering in the afiairs of Poland ; with respect 
to which she had for some time before observed a very unusual 
degree of caution and forbearance. She was emboldened by 
the removal of Hertzberg from the councils of Prussia, and by 
the death of the Emperor Leopold, a prince of experience and 
prudence ; and she resolved to avail herself of the disposition 
which then arose in the European Governments, to sacrifice 
every other object to preparation for a contest with the French 
Revolution. A small number of Polish nobles furnished her 
with that very slender pretext, with which she was always con- 
tent. Their chiefs were Rzewuski} who, in 1768, had been ex- 
iled to Siberia, and Felix Potocki, a member of a potent and 
illustrious family, of whom all the rest were inviolably attached 
to the cause of the Republic. These unnatural* apostates de- 
serted their long- suffering country at the moment when, for the 
lirat time, hope dawned on her, in order to aid the arms of her 
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old, rancorous, treacherous, and cruel enemy. Perhaps no men 
were ever guilty of a more abominable and aggravated freason. 
They were received *by Catharine with the honours due from 
her to the betrayers of their country. On the 12th of May 
1792, they formed a Confederation at Targowitz. On the 18th, 
the Russian minister at Warsaw declared, that the Empress, 

* called on by many distinguished Poles who bad confederated 
^ against the pretended constitution of 1791, would, in virtue of 

* her guarantee, march an army into Poland to restore the liber- 

* ties of the Republic. ’ 

She soon after published a manifesto, in which, with her u- 
sual effrontery, she professed to justify her measures in the sight 
if God and man. She once more solemnly declared, that she 
would not violate the integrity of the Polish territory, and de- 
sired the Poles to rely on her well-known justice and magnani<* 
mity ! This language, and these measures, however monstrous, 
were at least perfectly consistent with the whole system of Ca- 
tharine towards Poland. Other hopes, as we have seen, might 
have been entertained of the King of Prussia. But these hopes 
were speedily and cruelly deceived. In May 1 792, Lucchesini 
the Prussian minister at Warsaw, gave a vague and evasive an- 
swer to a communication made to him respecting the prepara- 
tions for defence against Russia. He answered coldly, ‘ that 
^ his mast^ received the communication as a proof of the esteem 

* of the King and Republic of Poland ; but that he could take 

* no cogniziluce of the affairs which occupied the Diet. ’ Stanis- 
laus also claimed his aid. On tlie 8th of June 1792, the King 
of Prussia answered, ^ In considet'ing the new Comtitution which 

* the Republic adopted^ without my knowledge and without my con-^ 

* currence^ I never thought (f supporting or protecting it. * Thus 
did Frederic William deny his own repeated declarations, be- 
ly bis solemn engagements, and trample under foot all that is 
held most sacred among men. So signal a breach of faith is 
not to be found in the modem history of great states. It re- 
sembles rather the vulgar frauds and low artifices, which, under 
the name of Reason of State, made up the policy of the petty 
usurpers and tyrants of Italy, in the fourteenth century. 

AssmeSjd of the connivance of Prussia, Catharine now poured 
an imnil^se army into Poland, along the whole line of frontier, 
from the Baltic to the neighbourhood of the Euxine. The 

S irit of the Polish nation was unbroken ; and the army dis- 
ayed the most intrepid valour under Prince Josq)h Poniatow- 
ski and General Thaddeus Kosciusko, who then began to sig- 
nalize himself by that patriotic heroism which will for ever ren- 
der his memory dear md venerable to all lovers of their counn 
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try. A series of brilliant actions occupied the summer of 1792^ 
in which the Polish army, alternately victorious and vanquished, 

f ravc equal proofs of unavailing gallantry. Meantime Stanis- 
aus remained in his capital, willing to be duped by the Rus« 
sian and Prussian ambassadors, whom he suffered to continue 
at Warsaw. 

He made a vain attempt to disarm the ^ger of the Empress, 
by proposing to her that her grandson Constantine, should be 
the stock of the new Constitutional Dynasty. Slie haughtily 
replied, That he must reestablish the old Constitution, and ac- 
cede to the Confederation of Targowitz. ‘ Perhaps,' says M. 
Ferrand, * because a throne acquired without guilt or perfidy 
might have few attractions for her. ' * On the 4fth of July, he 
published a proclamation, declaring that he would not survive 
his country. But, on the 22d of the same month, as soon as he 
received the commands of Catharine, this dastardly and pusil- 
lanimous Prince declared his accession to the Confederation of 
Targowitz ; and thus threw the legal authority of the Republic 
into the hands of that band of conspirators. The gallant army, 
over whom the Diet had intrusted their unworthy King with 
absolute authority, were now compelled, by his treacherous or- 
ders, to lay down their arms amidst the tears of their country- 
men, and the insolent exultation of their barbarous enemies, f 
The traitors of Targowitz w'cre, for a moment, permitted by 
Russia to rule over the country which they had l>etrayed, to 
prosecute the persons and lay waste the property of all good 
citizens ; and to reestablish every ancient abuse. They sent a 


* Ferr. iii. 217. Corresp. between Stanislaus aud Catharine. Id. 
230—234. 

f A curious passage of Thuanus shows the apprehension early en- 
tertained of the Russian power. At that time, the Great Duke of 
Muscovy possessed the port of Narva on the Baltic. ‘ Livonis pru- 

* dente et reipublicse Christiansc utili consilio navigatio illuc inter- 

* dicta fuerat, ne commercio nostrorurn Barbari varias artes ipsis 
^ ignotas, ct quae ad rem iiavalem et militarem pertinent edocerentur. 

* Sic enim eximistabant Moscos qui maxitnam septentrionis partem 
< tencrent, Narvae condito emporio, et constructo armamentario non 

* solum in Livoniam, sed etiam in G^rmaniam effuso exercitu penetra- 

* turos. *•— TAua??. Hist, Lib, xxxix. c. 8 . — sub anno 1563. 

He goes on to say, that influenced by these fears, the Hanse 
Towns prohibited, under the severest penalties, all commerce with 
the Muscovite part of Narva. As Greece, he says,, was overrun by 
the Turks when instructed in navigation by the Genoese^ so the com- 
munication of the arts of war to the barbarians of Muscovy, mi^t 
expose all Europe to a like danger from them. 

5 
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deputation to Petersburg]], to thank ihc Empress for having 
topped ike fatal ])rogre$s of the monarchical spirit^ and restored 
the nation to its Republican Government. However strange it 
may appear, the principal charge made by Catharine and the 
Confederates, against the Polish Revolution, was, that it intro- 
duced hereditary monarchy — that it promoted despotism — and 
was founded on the subversion of republican liberty. * 

Such was the unhappy state of Poland during the remainder 
of the year 1792, a period which will be always memorable for 
the invasion of France by a German army — their ignominious 
retreat — the eruption of the French forces into Germany and 
Flanders — the dreadful scenes which passed in the interior of 
France, — and the apprehension professed by all Governments of 
the progress of the opinions to which these events were ascribed. 
The Empress of Russia, among the rest, professed the utmost 
abhorrence of the French Revolution; made war against it by 
the most vehement manifestoes; stimulated every other power to 
resist it; but never contributed a battalion or a ship to the Con- 
federacy against it. Whether, like others who wage w ar on t])c 
property of their neighbours, she excited or embroiled the nl- 
fray, in order that she might pursue her depredations mojc 
safely, is a question which we have yet no materials to answer. 
Certain it is, that these events enabled licr, without disturbance, 
to execute her designs against Poland. Frederic William 
plunged headlong into the coalition against the advice of his 
wisest counsellors, f Some circumstances of that extraordinary 
campaign are mentioned by M. Ferrand, as in some degree in- 
fluencing the Partition of Poland, of which, on that accounl, 
it may be not altogether impertinent to give a short statemein 
in this place. At the moment of the Duke of Brunswick’s en- 
try into France, in July 1792, if we may believe M. Ferrand, 

* The same accusation was urged against it from a diametrically 
opposite quarter, in a pamphlet published at Paris in 169^, by Mehcc 
de la Touche, entitled, tjistoirc de la pretendue Revolution de la 
Pologne^ du 3 Mai 1791. 

f Prince Henry and Count Hertzberg, who agreed perhaps in nothing 
els#— Fte du, Prince fienriy 297- In the same place, we have a very 
curious extract from a Letter of Prince Henry, of the 1st November 
1792, in which he says, that * every year of war will make the con- 
ditions of peace worse for the Allies. ’ Henry was not a Democrat- 
ist, nor even a Whig. His opinions were confirmed by all the events 
of the first war,' and are certainly not contradicted by occurrences 
towards the 61ose of a second war, twenty years aflcr wards, and in 
f<^tally new circumstances. 
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the ministers of the principal European powers met at Luxem^ 
burg, provided with various projects for new arrangements of 
territory, in the event which they thought inevitable, of the suc- 
cess of the invasion. The Austrian ministers betrayed the in- 
tention of their Court, to renew their attempt to compel the 
Elector of Bavaria to exchange his dominions for the Lovr 
Countries, which, by the dissolution of their treaties with 
France, they deemed themselves entitled again to propose. The 
King of Prussia, on this alarming disclosure, showed symptoms 
of an inclination to abandon an enterprise, which many other 
circumstances combined to prove was impracticable, at least 
with the number of troops with which he had presumptuously 
undertaken it. These dangerous projects of the Court of Vien- 
na made him also feel the necessity of a closer connexion with 
Russia; and in an interview with the Austrian and Russian 
ministers at Verdun, he gave them to understand, that Prussia 
could not continue the war without being assured of an indem- 
nity. Russia eagerly adopted a suggestion which engaged Prus- 
sia more completely in her Polish schemes. Austria willingly 
listened to a proposal which would furnish a precedent and a 
justification for similar enlargements of her own dominions; 
and the Imperial Courts declared, that they would acquiesce in 
the occupation of another portion of Poland by the Prussian 
armies. * 

These statements are contained in the work of a zealous 
Royalist, who had evidently more than ordinary means of in- 
formation. Such, according to his account, were the designs of 
the Coalesced Powers, — such were at least the projects of which 
they suspected each other, — and such were the plans hnally 
adopted to prevent the Coalition from breaking to pieces, at 
the moment when they represented themselves to the world as 
the generous deliverers of France, and the disinterested cham- 
pions of social order. That such designs should be ascribed to 
these monarchs, by the warmest partisans of monarchy, — that 
such rumours should even be prevalent among well-informed 
men, arc facts of great importance in helping us to conjecture 
what might have been the consequence of the success of their 
arms against France. 

Whether in consequence of the supposed agreement at Ver- 
dun or not, the fact at least is certain, that Frederic Wil- 
liam returned from his French disgraces to seek consolation 
in the plunder of Poland. Nothing is more characteristic 
of a monarch without ability, without knowledge, without 


* Fcrrand, iii. 252 — 255. 
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resolution, whose life had been divided between gross liber- 
tinism and abject superstition, than that, after flying before 
the armies of a powerful nation, he should instantly proceed to 
attack an oppressed people, whom he thought defenceless 
and incapable of resistance. In January 1793, he entered Po- 
land ; and^ labile Russia was charging the Poles with the ex- 
treme ofRoyalism, he chose the very opposite pretext — that they 
propagated anarchical principles, and had established Jacobin 
Clubs. To prevent the dangers which threatened his own 
dominion, he, with the acquiscence of the two Imperial Courts, 
had ordered General Mollendorff to occupy Great Poland. 
Even the criminal confederates of Targowiiz were indignant 
at these falsehoods, and remonstrated, at Berlin and Peters- 
burgh, against the entry of the Prussian troops. But the com- 
plaints of such apostates against the natural results of their 
own crimes, were heard with contempt. The Empress of 
Russia, in a declaration of the 9th April, informed the world 
that the only means of containing the Jacobinism of Poland, 
was * by corifining it more 7iarrirjD limits^ and by giving it 

‘ proportions *which better' suited an intermediate power, ’ She an- 
nounced in this declaration, that she acted in concert with Prussia, 
and with the consent of Austria. The King of Prussia, accord- 
ingly, seized Great Poland ; and the Russian army occupied all 
the other provinces of the republic. It was easy, therefore, for 
Catharine to determine the extent of her new robbery. In or- 
der, however, to give it some shadow of legality, the King was 
compelled to call a diet, from which every man was excluded 
who was not a partisan of Russia, and an accomplice of the 
Confederates of Targowitz. That unhappy assembly met at 
Grodno in June ; and, in spite of its bad composition, showed 
many sparks of Polish spirit, tsievlers^ the Russian ambassador, 
a man apparently worthy of his mission, in order to subdue the 
Diet, had recourse to a long series of threats, insults, brutal 
violence, military imprisonment, arbitrary exile, and to every 
other imecies of outrage and intimidation which, for near thirty 
years, had constituted the whole system of Russia towards the 
Polish legislature. In one note, he tells them that, unless they 
proceed more rapidly, ^ he shall bo under the painful necessity 

< of removing all incendiaries, disturbers of the public peace, 

< and partisans of the 3d of May, from the Diet. ’ * In ano- 

ther, of the i6lli of July, he apprizes the Diet, that he must 
consider any longer delay ^ as a declaration of hostility ; in 
‘ which case^ the la7idSi and dwellings of the malcon^ 

‘ tent MEMl^EllS, MUST BE SUBJECT TO MILITARY EXECUTION. ’ f 


a Ferraiid, iii. 3G9. Pieces Justif. 


+ Ibid. 372. 
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— ^ If the King adheres to the Opposition^ the military/ exeadion 
* must extend to his demesnes. The pay of the Russian troops 
‘ Will be stopped^ and they will live at the expense if the unhappy 
^peasants. * Grotlno was surrounded by Russian troops ; load- 
ed cannon were pointed at the palace of the King and the hall 
of the Diet; four nuncios were carried away prisoners by vio- 
lence in the night ; and all the members were threatened with 
Siberia. In these circumstances, the captive Diet were com- 
pelled, in July and September, to sign two treaties with Rus- 
sia and Prussia, stipulating such cessions as the plunderers were 
pleased to dictate, and co Uaining a repetition of the same in- 
sulting mockery which had closed every former act of rapine— 
a guarantee of the remaining possessions of the Republic. * 
They had the consolation to be allowed to perform one act of 
justice— that of depriving the leaders of the confederation of 
Targowitz, Felix Potoski, Rzewuski, and Braneki, of the groat 
offices which they dishonoured. It will one day be discovered, 
from the intrigues and correspondence of the coalesced powers, 
whether It be actually true that Alsace and Lorraine were to 
have been the compensation to Austria for her forbearing to 
claim her share of the spoils of Poland at the period of the 
Second Partition. It is well known that the allied army re- 
fused to receive the surrender of Strasburgh in the name of 
Louis XVII., and that Valenciennes and Cond^ were taken in 
the name of Austria. 

In the beginning of 1794, a young officer named Madalinski^ 
who had kept together, at the disbanding of the army, eighty 
gentlemen, gradually increased his adherents, till they amount- 
ed to a little army of about four thousand men, who began to 
harass the Russian posts. The people of Cracow expelled the 
Russian garrison ; and, on the night of the 28lh of March, the 
heroic Kosciusko, at the head of a small body of adherents, 
entered that city, and undertook its government and defence. 
Endowed with civil as well as military talents, he established 
order among the insurgents, and caused tlie legitimate consti- 
tution to be solemnly proclaimed in the Cathedral Church 
where it was once more hailed with genuine enthusiasm. He 
proclaimed a national confederation, and sent copies of his ma- 
nifesto to Petersburgh, Berlin, and Vienna ; treating the two 
first courts with deserved severity, but speaking amicably of 
the third, whose territory he enjoined his army to respect. 

The Austrian resident at Warsaw publicly disclaimed these 
marks of friendship, imputing to Kosciusko &nd his friends 


* Mart. Rec. v. 162. 202. 
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^ the monstrous principles of the French Convention a lan- 
guage which plainly showed that the Court of Vienna, which 
had only consented to the last partition, was willing to share in 
the next. The army of Kosciusko was daily reinforced, and on 
the 17th of April rose on the Russian garrison of Warsaw, and 
compelled Igelstrom the commander, after an obstinate resist- 
ance of thirty-six hours, to evacuate the city with a loss of 2000 
men wounded. The citizens of the capital, the whole body of 
a proud nobility, and all the friends of their country through- 
out Poland, submitted to the temporary dictatorship of Kos- 
ciusko, a private gentleman only recently known to the pub- 
lic, and without any influence but the reputation of his virtue. 
Order and tranquillity generally prevailed; some of the Burg- 
hers, perhaps excited by the agents of Russia, complained to 
Kosciusko of the inadequacy of their privileges. But this excel- 
lent chiefi instead of courting popularity, repressed an attempt 
which might lead to dangerous divisions. Soon after, more 
criminal excesses for the first time dishonoured the Polish Re- 
volution, but served to shed a brighter lustre on the humanity 
and intrepidity of Kosciusko. The papers of the Russian em- 
bassy laid open proofs of the venality of many of the Poles who 
had betrayed their country. The populace of Warsaw, impatient 
of the slow forms of law, apprehensive of the lenient spirit which 
prevailed among the revolutionary leaders, and instigated by 
the incendiaries, who are always ready to flatter the passions of 
a multitu^K to death eight of these persons, and, by their 
clamours, extorted from the tribunal a precipitate trial and 
execution of a somewhat smaller number. Kosciusko did not 
content himself with reprobating these atrocities. Though sur- 
rounded by danger, attacked by the most formidable enemies, 
betrayed by his government, and abandoned by all Europe, 
having no doubt of the moral guilt of these prisoners, no re- 
source but the irregular energy of the people, he flew from his 
camp to the capital, brought the ringleaders of the massacre 
to justice, and caused them to be immediately executed. We 
learn, from very respectable authority, that during all the pe- 
rils of his short administration, he persuaded the nobility to 
take nMasures for a more rapid enfranchisement of the peasan- 
tr}% tmni the cautious policy of the Diet had hazarded. * 
Kosciusko, harassed by the advance of an Austrian, Prus- 
sian, and Russian army, concentrated the greater part of his 


• M. Segur, Rcgne de F. GuilJ. 1 1. Tome iii. 169. These import- 
ant. measures fire not mentioned in any other narration which we have 
read, and M. de S. gives no particulars of them. 
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army around Warsair. Frederic William advanced against 
fjbe capital at the head of 40j000 disciplined troops. Koscius- 
ko, with 12,000 irregulars, made an obstinate resistance for 
several hours on the 8th of June, and retired to his entrenched 
camp before Warsaw. The Prussians took possession of Cra- 
cow, and summoned the capital to surrender, under pain of 
all the horrors suffered by towns which are taken by assault. 
After two months employed in vain attempts to reduce the 
city, the King of Prussia was compelled,, by an insurrection 
in his lately acquired Polish province, to retire with precipita- 
tion and disgrace. But in the mean time, the Russians ad- 
vanced in spite of the gallant resistance of General Count Jo- 
seph Sierakowski, one of the most faithful friends of his coun- 
try. On the 4th of October, Kosciusko, with only 18,000 
men, thouglit it necessary to hazard a battle at Macciowice, 
to prevent the junction of the two Russian divisions of Suwar- 
row and Fersen. Success was long and valiantly contested. 
According to some narrations, the enthusiasm of the Poles 
would have prevailed, if the treachery or incapacity of Count 
Poninski had not favoured the Russians. * That officer neither 
defended a river where he had been ordejred to make a stand, 
nor brought up his division to support his general, Kosciusko, 
after the most admirable exertions of judgment and courage, 
fell, covered with wounds. The Polish army fled. The Rus-« 
sians and Cossacks were melted at the sight of their gallant ene- 
my, who lay insensible on the field. When he opened ‘ his 
eyes, and learnt the full extent of the disaster, he vainly im« 
plorcd the enemy to put an end to his sufferings. The Russian 
officers, moved with admiration and compassion, treated his 
wounds with tenderness, and sent him, with due respect, a 
prisoner of war to Peteisburgh. Catharine threw him into a 
dungeon ; from which he was released by Paul on his succes- 
sion, perhaps partly from hatred to his mother, and partly from 
one of those paroxysms of transient generosity, of which that 
brutal lunatic was not incapable. 

From that moment the farther defence of Poland became 
hopeless. Suwarrow advanced to the captital, and stimulated 
his army to the assault of the great suburb of Praga, by the bar- 
barous promise of a license to pillage for 48 hours. A dreadful 
contest ensued on the 4th of November, 1794, in which the in- 
habitants performed prodigies of useless valour, making a stand 

* Segur. iii. 171. This statement is supported by the character 
of the writer, and by his opportunities of learning Xht truth from 
Kosciusko himself. 
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in every street, and at almost every house. AH the horrors of 
war, which the most civilized armies practise on such occasions, 
were here seen with tenfohi violence. No age or sex, or con- 
dition, was spared. The murder of children formed a sort of 
barbarous sport for the assailants. The most un^eakable out- 
rages were offered to the living and the dead. The mere in- 
fliction of death was an act or mercy. The streets streamed 
with blood. Eighteen thousand human carcases were carried 
away from them after the massacre had ceased. Many were burnt 
to death in the flames which consumed the town. Multitudes 
were driven by the bayonet into the Vistula. A great body of 
fugitives perished by tne fall of the great bridge over which they 
fled. These tremendous scenes closed tlie resistance of Poland, 
and completed the triumph of her oppressors. The Russian 
army entered Warsaw on the 9th of November Stanis- 

laus was suffered to amuse himself with the formalities of royal- 
ty for some months longer. In obedience to the order of Ca- 
tharine, he abdicated on the 25th of November 1795 — a day 
which, being the anniversary of his coronation, seemed to be 
chosen to complete his humiliation. Quarrels about the divi- 
sion of the booty retarded the complete execution of the formal 
and final partition, till the beginning of the year 1796. 

Thus fell the Polish people, after a wise and virtuous attempt 
to establish liberty, and a heroic struggle to defend it — by the 
flagitious wickedness of Russia — by the foul treachery of Prussia — 
by the unprincipled accession of Austria — and by the short-sight- 
ed, as well as mean-spirited, acquiescence of all the nations of 
Europe. Till the first partition, the sacredness of ancient pos- 
session, the right of every people to its own soil, were universal- 
ly regarded as the guardian principles of European indepen- 
dence. They gained strength from that progress of civilization, 
which they protected and secured; and the violation of them 
to a great degree seemed to be effectually precluded by the 
jealousies of great states, and by the wise combinations of the 
smaller communities. Confederacies were formed, long wars 
were carried on, to prevent tlie dangerous aggrandizement of 
states by legitimate conquest. To prevent a nation from ac- 
quiring the power of doing wrong to others, was the great ob- 
ject of negociation and war. These principles were just and 
wise ; as the preservation of the balance of power was, in truth, 
the only effectual security of all independent nations against 
oppression. But in the case of Poland, a nation was robbed of 
its ancient territory without the pretence of any wrong which 
could justify war, without even those forms of war which could 
bestow on the acquisition the name of conquest. It was not an 
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attack on the balance of power — the great outwork of national 
independence; it was the destruction of national independence 
itself. It is a cruel and bitter aggravation of this calamity, that 
the crime was perpetrated, under the pretence of the wise and 
just principle of maintaining the equilibrium — as if that principle 
had any value but its tendency to prevent such crimes — as if 
an equal division of the booty bore any resemblance to a joint 
exertion to prevent the robbery. But ih truth, the equality of 
the Partition did not hinder it from being the very worst and 
most dangerous disturbance of the balance of power. It left 
the balance between three powerful states as it was before. But 
it destroyed the balance between the strong and the weak. It 
strengthened the strong; and it taught them how to render their 
strength irresistible by combination. In the case of private 
highwaymen and pirates, a fair division of the booty tends, no 
doubt, to the harmony of the gang and the safety of its mem- 
bers, but renders them more formidable to the honest and 
peaceable part of mankind. * 

The Second and Third Partitions had all the evils of the first, 
and some which were peculiar to themselves. The first example 
of triumphant injustice produced the most lasting mischief; but 
there are some circumstances of a moral nature belonging to 
the events of 1.793 and 1794, which are still more calculated to 
excite the general indignation of mankind. The worst conse- 
quence of the first partition was not the loss of territory. Still 
more destructive was the pretended guarantee of the new con- 
stitution, by which Catharine bound the Polish nation not to 
reform, without her consent, those institutions which had ex- 
posed them to anarchy, invasion and partition. They were 
bound by this compact, to make no attempt to attain quiet at 
home or respectability abroad, even within the limits to which 
their oppressors bad reduced them. This stipulation was as 
morally binding, as one which should forbid a nation, which had 
suffered often by famine and pestilence, to provide against the 
return of those evils, by tilling their Helds, building lazarettos^ 
or draining their fens. The breach of this compact, miscalled a 
treaty, which it was criminal to impose, and ‘would have been 
equally criminal to perform, was the only wrong complained of 
by Catharine. She made war upon the people of Poland, mere- 


The sentiments of wise men on the First Partition are admirably 
stated in the Annual Register of 1772, in the Introduction to the 
History of Europe, which could scarcely have been written by any 
man but Mr Burke. 
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ly because tlicy attempted to better their condition^ by means as 
innocent as ever were employed to obtain an lionest end. 

For about eleven years the name of Poland was erased from 
the map of Europe. By the treaty of Tilsit, in 1807, the Prus- 
sian part of that unfortunate country was restored to as much 
independence as could then be enjoyed, under the name of the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw ; and this revived state received a 
considerable enlargement by the treaty of Schoenbrunn in 1809, 
at the expense of Austria. When Napoleon opened the deci- 
sive campaign of 1812, in what he called in his proclamations 
‘ tlie Second Polish War,’ he published a Declaration, address- 
ed to the Poles, in which he announced that Poland would be 
greater than she had been under Stanislaus, and that the Arch- 
duke, who then governed Wurtsburg, was to be their sovereign. 
On the 12th of July in that year, Wybicki, at the head of a de- 
putation of the Diet, told him, at Wilna, with truth, ‘ The iiite- 
‘ rest of your empire requires the reestablishment of Poland ; the 
‘ honour of France is interested in it. ’ He told the deputation in 
return, ^ that he had done all that duty to his subjects allowed 
‘ to restore their country ; that he would second their exer- 
‘ tions ; and that he authorized them to take up arms, every- 
‘ where but in the Austrian provinces, of which he had gua- 
‘ ranteed the integrity, and which he should not sufler to be dis- 
‘ turbed. ” * An answer too cold and guarded to inspire en- 
thusiasm, and in which, it is remarkable, that he promises less 
than he had acquired the power of performing; for, by the secret 
articles of his treaty with Austria, concluded in March 1812, 
provision was made for an exchange of the Illyrian provinces 
(which he had retained at his own disposal) for such a part of 
Austrian Poland as would be equivalent to them, f What his 
real designs respecting Poland were, it is not easy to conjecture. 
That he was desirous of reestablishing that country, and that he 
looked forward to such an event as the result of his success, can- 


* How coolly does M. Schoelly counsellor of legation to his Prussian 
Majesty y ascribe , the same principles to his sovereign. ^ Quoique 
, ‘ il cut paru vouloir reconnoitre la Constitution de 3 Mai, il est evi- 
' dent que changement (Tune republique Hvrvc a P anarchic en une mo- 
narchie bim consiituc n avoit rien qiii pul plaire h des voisins habi- 
' flies il proffer des troubles qui agitoicni cc pays. Scliocll Hist, dc 
xiv. 130. 

A frank avpwal of the principles of the Prussian government, on 
whom the writer in the same work lavishes tlic most fulsome pane- 
' irvrics. * 

» Schocll, X. 129- 
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not be doubted. But he had probably ^own too much of a 
politician and an emperor, to tru$4 or to love that national feel- 
ing and popular enthusiasm to which he had owed the splendid 
victories of his youth. He was willing to owe every thing to 
his policy and his army. Had he thrown away the scabbard in 
this just cause; had he solemnly pledged himself to the restora- 
tion of Poland ; had he obtained the exdiange of Galicia for 
Dalmatia, instead of secretly providing for it; had he consider- 
ed Polish independence, not merely as the consequence of victo- 
ry, but as one of the most powerful means of securing it; — ^had 
he, in short, retained some part of his early faith in the attach- 
ment of nations, instead of relying exclusively on the mecha- 
nism of armies ; perhaps the success of that memorable cam- 
paign might have been more equally balanced. Seventy thousand 
Poles then fought under his banners. * Numerous bodies had 
served under him for sixteen years, and adhered to him even to 
his final defeat. Forty thousand are supposed to have fallen in 
the French armies from the destruction of Poland to the battle 
of Waterloo, f There are few instances of the affection of men 
for their country more touching than that of these gallant Poles, 
who, in voluntary exile, amidst every privation, without the 
hope of fame, when all the world had become their enemies, 
daily sacrificed themselves in the battles of a foreign nation, in 
the faint hope of that nation’s one day delivering Poland from 
bondage. Kosciusko had originally encouraged his countrymen 
to devote themselves for this chance of restoring their country. 
But when he was offered r. command in 1807, this perfect hero 
refused to (]uit his humble retreat, unless Napoleon would pledge 
himself for the restoration of Poland. When Alexander en- 
tered France in 1814?, as the avowed patron of liberal opinions 
and institutions, Kosciusko addressed a letter to him, % in which 
he makes three requests, — that •the Emperor would grant an 
universal amnesty, a free constitution, resembling, as nearly as 
possible, that of England, with means of general education, and, 
after the expiration of ten years, an emancipation of the pea- 
sants. It is but justice to Alexander to add, that when Kos- 
ciusko died, in 1817, after a public and private life, worthy of 
the scholar of Washington, the Emperor, on whom the Con- 
gress of Vienna had bestowed the greater part of the dutchy of 
Warsaw, with the title of King of Poland, allowed his Polish 
subjects to pay due honqurs to the last of their heroes ; and that 

* Schoel, X. 131). * 

f Notice Biographique sur Kosciusko, par M- Jul^eu. 

J Published in M. Julion’s interesting little work. 
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Prince Jablonowski was sent to attend his remains from Swit- 
zerland to Cracow, where they were interred in the only spot 
of the Polish territory which is now not dishonoured by a fo- 
reign master. We know not whether the same monarch has 

E aid a still more acceptable tribute to his memory, by executing 
is pure intentions, and acceding to his disinterested prayers. 
The partition of Poland was the model of all those acts of 
rapine which have been committed by monarchs or republicans 
during the wars excited by the French revolution. No single 
cause has contributed so much to alienate mankind from ancient 
institutions, and loosen their respect for established Govern- 
ments. When monarchs show so signal a disregard to im- 
memorial possession and legal right, it is in vain for them to 
hope that subjects will not copy the precedent. The law of na- 
tions is a code without tribunals, without ministers, and without 
arms, ^hich rests only on a general opinion of its usefulness, 
and on the influence of that opinion in the councils of States, 
and most of all, perhaps, on a habitual reverence, produced 
by the constant appeal to its rules even by those who did not 
ODserve them, and strengthened by the elaborate artifice to 
which the proudest tyrants deigned to submit, in their attempts 
to elude an authority which they did not dare to dispute. One 
signal triumph over such an authority was sufficient to destroy 
its power. Philip II. and Louis XlV. had often violated the 
law of nations ; but the spoilers of Poland overthrew it. 

In the first moments of the downfal of Napoleon’s system, 
there appeared some symptoms of the return of the European 
Governments to wise and just principles. The French charter 
had many characters of a treaty of peace between new opi- 
nions and ancient establishments ; a principle which, if once 
adopted in such a country as France, seemed to promise un- 
disturbed quiet and progressive reformation to Europe. The 
Emperor Alexander professed to be tlie leader of the liberal 
party in every part of the Continent. He offered new territory 
to the Canton of Berne, on condition that they would reform 
their constitution. * He agreed not only to give a free consti- 
tution to bis new acquisitions in Poland, but to intercede with 
his Allies that they might bestow the same blessing on their 
Polish provinces, f The King of Prussia, on the 23d of May 


* Rec. de Pieces Off. du Congres de Vienne, IV. 84?. 
f It should be observed, that tlie new kingdom of Poland, erected 
for Alexander* in 1815, is composed solely of the Russian part of 
\\\c Duchy -of Warsaw, and does not comprehend the Polish pro- 
yinccs acquired by Russia in 1772, 1793, 1794*, 1807, and I8O9. lie 
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1815, published a decree, by which he not only promises a po- 
pular representation, and a general constitution to bis people, 
but appoints a commission to propose a plan for ‘ the Provincial 

• Assemblies, the National Representation, and the frame of a 

* constitution, All Europe, in short, appeared then to ad- 
mit, that the return, or the mmntenance of old abuses, was in- 
compatible with the present state of European opinion. The 
House of Austria, and the counsellors of Ferdinand VII., 
formed the only considerable exceptions to this apparent una- 
nimity. 

It cannot be pretended, however, that the task of the Con- 
gress of Vienna was easy, either in the allotment of territory, 
or in the manner and extent of reestablishing governments. At 
the same time, it is clear, that if the great powers had been to- 
lerably disinterested, the chief difficulties would have disappear- 
ed. The Congress must have been successful, if they had been 
honest ; and there surely never was a moment when the policy 
of being honest had been taught to all governments by lessons 
so tremendous. To observe any general principle with in- 
flexible uniformity, might be impossible aniidst such jarring in- 
terests, and is indeed seldom compatible with the unhappy con- 
dition of human affairs. But just principles may be looked to 
as guides, even when we cannot rigorously adhere to them as 
rules. The first and most sacred principle which ought to 
have governed the restoration of Europe, was, that the vacant 
territory, though in form occupied by right of conquest, was in 
justice held as a trust for the European nations. Some nations 
wanted means, some opportunity, to throw off the yoke of 
France. None wanted inclination. All European communities, 
as fiir as in them lay, concurred in the effort to regain inde- 
pendence. In some places, a revolt of the people-^ — in others, a 
nuitiny of the army — rin others, a breach of treaty by the go- 
vernment, manifested the general sentiment; but it was every- 
where displayed. If one or two governments were withheld 
by their scruples or by their gratitude, or even by their fears, 
from taking a part in these generous irregularities so soon as 
the rest, their delay was atoned for by the zeal of their people, 
or was to be overlooked for the sake of general example. 


reserves to himself a power of giving it such an interior extendon as 
he thinks fit ; — a singular expression, by which is meant the right of 
incorporating with it the former Polish acquisitions of Russia, which 
are more than double the extent and population of this new kingdom. 

X Ann. Reg. 1815, where, besides the general decree, are to be 
found two specific declarations to the same effect, addressed to \he 
people of the roUih and Saxon provinces. j 
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The principle next in authorityf perhaps, was the peeuliar 
necessity of restoring nations to their territory who had been 
deprived of it with flagrant and shocking injustice, which bade 
defiance to the law of nations, and shook the security of all 
states. Neither the fatal celebrity of the events, nor the great- 
ness, antiquity, and renown of the nations who had been spoil- 
ed, were indifferent circumstances ; for they all contributed to 
make the triumph of injustice more conspicuous, and therefore 
to render the necessity of reparation greater/ Such were the 
partitions of Poland. Such was the destruction of Venice, by 
a conspiracy of Austria with France, in 1797. 

It must be numbered among the most remarkable eccentrici- 
ties of the human mind, that many, in the year 1814, blamed 
the Allies for not inflicting punishment, who justified them for 
not making reparation. Surely the la'st is a duty of justice as 
clear as the first, more agreeable, and allowing fewer exceptions. 
It may often be wise to pardon the wrongdoer ; — it can hardly 
ever be just not to satisfy the injured. Punishment is indeed 
useful as example, but so also is restitution. The transfer of 
conquests is rather an incentive to new conquest ; but restora- 
tion to the old owner is the most effectual discouragement to 
new designs of aggrandisement. 

Another great and comprehensive principle in all unions and 
divisions of territory, is, that the most sacred regard is due to 
the opinions and feelings of the inhabitants ; that their delibe- 
rate consent is the best foundation of such transactions ; that 
their decisive repugnance ought to be a fatal objection to them ; 
that it is fit to consult their preference to a form of goverflmciit, 
or their attachment to the person or family of a sovereign ; thiii 
it is proper to consider their having long lived together under 
the same laws, adopted the same manners, spoken the same 
language, loved the same country, and dreaded the same ene- 
mies ; that it is unjust to tear men from each other who are 
bound together by these moral tics; and that it is tyrannical to 
subject them to the rule of ancient and hereditary foes. These 
dictates of equity and humanity are independent of any opinion 
which may be formed on the principles of civil government ; 
they are always, but especially after great convulsions, as much 
sanctioned by policy as by morality. Communities held toge- 
gether by such ties are alone secure. No others could be at- 
tached t6 their rulers, or ready to resist enemies. It was only 
by showing the utmost regard to the feelings of nations, that 
their loyalty could be revived. 

If stern necessity should, in some very few cases, render tlu; 
observance i^f these priricijilcs impossible, tlic highest equity 
K quiiLil thill lialiiuio m ppjviiitc's v\hkii should be in tljut cas<‘ 
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sacrificed to the general peace of Europe, should receive every 
compensation which it was in the power of conquerors to be- 
stow ; and more especially, that those institutions should be se- 
cured to them which they themselves desired, which would be 
conducive to their good government, and which might serve as 
some consolation for the Tods of independence, or the dissolution 
of ancient connexion. Besides, and perhaps even above, the 
observance of principles, the real restoration of Europe required 
that the conductors of so mighty an undertaking should display 
a spirit of disinterestedness, forbearance, sincerity, and good 
faith ; that great empires should seek no accessions of dominion ; 
that no governments should renew' the acts of rapine which they 
were assembled to correct ; and that the assembly of restorers 
should not dishonour their mission by the base and pettifogging 
expedient of confiscating, for their own purposes, the territory 
of one or two princes who had been slov/or in joining the gene- 
ral revolt than their neighbours. To talio away territory for 
ileincrit, and to bestow it for merit, w as to make all authority 
dependent on themselves, and to show Europe that it had only 
changed masters. 

Few men have ever enjoyed such an opportunity of rendering 
great services to mankind, as the Sovereigns and Ministers as- 
sembled at Vienna. By an approach to the principles which 
have just been stated, by an honest attempt to carry them into 
effect wherever it was possible, they w'ould have united nations 
by firmer bonds, and secured them by stronger bulwarks ; they 
w ould have attached the people to their rulers, and taught them 
to engraft reformation on established institutions ; they would 
liave rendcrixl monarchy respectable, by an association with 
justice and liberty ; they would have opened a long prospect of 
peace, prosperity and improvement to the civilized world. The 
destroyers of the universal monarchy of France might have 
been for ever reverenced, as not only the deliverers, but the 
reformers of Europe. 

But they were led by those who made the partition of Poland ; 
and they were influenced by the fatal maxims which produced 
that deplorable measure. Of the three offenders, it happened 
again, as it had before in 1772, that Prussia was far the most 
excusable. That monarchy required an enlargement of ter- 
ritory ; but unexceptionable means of affording it were at hand, 
if Frederic had been declared King of Poland, with the con- 
stitution of 1791, and with as much of the ancient territory 
as could be yielded by the spoilers. Hut Ale^iander, the so- 
vereign of the most extensive empire that the wojld ever saw, 
would not be satisfied if lie did not join to it Poland ; that per- 
petual memorial of the base and cruel anibili<)n ofvhis picdcces- 
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fiors. * He confiscated Saxony, as a compensation which he 
was ready to compel Prussia to accept. His Ministers, imitat- 
ing their predecessors at Warsaw and Grodno, gave Europe a 
foretaste of the arrogance of Russian domination ; and before 
the Confess of Pacification had been two months f assembled, 
France, England and Austria, were compelled to form a defen- 
sive alliance against the threats and preparations of a new dic- 
tator. These differences were compromised by a partition both (ff 
Poland and Saxony. Austria, the third of the partitioning pow- 
ers, showed, as before, less eagerness and less haughtiness, but, 
in substance, followed the example of Russia, by reviving the 
worst maxims of the Partition. Not content with Lombar- 
dy, placed without guardian institutions, under her absolute 
authority, she claimed and obtained Venice, and thus sanc- 
tioned the most faithless and lawless of all the acts which 
the Congress assenbled to annul and repair. France had little 
influence at Vienna, but what the address of M. de Talleyrand 
found means to sieal amidst the squabbles of others for prey, and 
which he employed to preserve Saxony, and to destroy Murat. 
England, no longer a passive spectator, as in the case of Poland, 
sacrificed the last hopes of Italy, by betraying Genoa, which, 
trusting to her proclamations, had taken up arms to expel the 
French, ‘nto the hands of her oldest enemy. The same spirit 
guided all the measuree of the Allies bc-bre the Congress, and 
since its conclusion, as well as during its progress. From Nor- 
way, X in ISKJ, to Parga, in 1819, there is not a single excep- 
tion. Neither the illustrious Houses of Denmark and Saxony, 


* At the opening of the first Diet of the new kingdom of Poland, 
Alexander made one of the most modest declarations ever delivered 
from a throne. ‘ 1 wish to observe toward Poland the Christian 

* maxim of returning good for evil. ' This was addressed by the 
Sovereign of llussia to the unfortunate people of Poland I 

■f 6th January 1815- Schoell, xi. 56. 

j Let our readers take their opinion of this transaction from un- 
suspected authorities. In the debate on the motion of Mr Wynne, 
in May 181 4, Mr Canning said, ‘ that he would pay any price of 

* money or territory to get rid cf the obligation. ’ Mr Wilberforcc 
said, that * partitioning of States against their will, was a most des- 

* potic sacrifice of public right- ’ — * There was no sacrifice he would 

* not make, to prevent such an act of flagrant injustice. ’ This lan- 
guage is the more decisive, because both these Gentlemen voted a- 
gainst Mr Wynne’^ motion, thinking the country bound to perform 
the compact which she had unfortunately entered into. In a protest, 
subscribed bj Lord (Trenville, the transfer of Norway is called ‘ a 
^ iiiauifost vie^ation of the sacred rights of national independence. * 
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nor the ancient renown of Venice and Genoa^ nor the inoffen- 
sive feebleness of the republics of Lucca and Ragusa, could di- 
vert them from their course. Instead of any regard to the opi- 
nions, feelings, prejudices, rights or possessions of nations, the 
Congress considered only the number of square miles, or of 
human beings, which were allotted to each prince. These in- 
sulting calculations of an arithmetic equally false and profli- 
gate, which had first appeared in the division of the Polish 
spoils, were now applied to a great portion of Europe. The sy-m- 
metry of a map, the strength of a frontier, the line of a moun- 
tain, the course of a river, were now to regulate the distribu- 
tion of men and territory, while all those moral bands which 
hold nations together were torn asunder. Principles of round- 
ing a territory, and following natural limits, or, in other words, 
the substitution of convenience for property, and of might for 
right, were openly avowed, and uniformly acted on. Instead 
of securing nations as they were, the pretended restorers tried 
to fabricate a new system of stronger states, of which the secu- 
rity was entirely to depend on soldiers and fortresses, moun- 
tains and rivers, without the slightest regard to the feelings 
and principles of human nature ; an attempt as unexampled as 
unreasonable, as daring and as insolent as any of the acts of 
the revolutionary leaders, from whose hands they professed to 
deliver Europe^ 

This new system, founded entirely on physical and mi- 
litary principles, or, in plain language, on the interest and 
strength of the Partitioning Powers, contradicted, as might 
be expected in many instances, the policy which allows some 
consideration of the moral nature of man. But the oppo- 
sition between them is perhaps in no respect more remark- 
able, than in their influence on the lot of the inhabitants of a 
frontier or of a detached territory. The modern system sacri- 
fices them without mercy to its scheme of lines and squares, 
and always unites them to those neighbours against whom 
they usually entertain the strongest prejudices, and with whom 
they have often been engaged in the most cruel hostility.* The 
old system, on the contrary, spared the prejudices, consulted even 
the antipathies of these borderers, and considered it as a great 


j; The application of this remark to Norway, to Genoa, and Sax- 
ony, is too obvious to require any comment ; nor is it any answer to 
appeal to the apparent acquiescence in Norway, 'fhe morality of the 
Norwegian people is quiet and submissive, to say nothing of the 
compensation of political liberty. The example los^s nothing of its 
malignity from the happy issue of a single instance*/ \ 
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principle of nation^ honour, and therefore of the highest policy, 
to cling to those who arc most attached to their country, because 
they are most frequently opposed to her enemies. Some part 
of the actual proceedings of the Cohgrefi^s of Vienna furnishes 
also a very striking illustration. The Kiiig of Saxony is one of 
the oldest and most popular princes in Europe ; and, So strong is 
the attachnient of his very enlightened subjects, that it has late- 
ly outweighed their disapprobation of a refusal, in his circum- 
stances peculiarly impolitic, to amend the national representa- 
tion. This consideration, however, seems entirely to have been 
kept out of view at Vienna. When they were considering the 
propriety of forcing Saxony to become a province of its old 
neighbour, rival and enemy, Prussia, the only difficulty which 
occurred to them was, where to find a sufficient number of souls 
and square miles to form a new kingdom for the dispossessed 
king. They offered him the choice of seven hundred thousand 
souls, either on the left bank of the Rhine or in Westphalia. The 
King of Prussia was willing to cast off that part of his subjects ; 
the people of Saxony were to be forced to renounce their sove- 
reign. A plantation of proper extent and fertility, with the re- 
quisite number of slaves, was the object sought; and the Prince 
would indeed be unreasonable, who should conij^lain, after be- 
ing allowed to choose between two of these productive estates. 
It was in this manner that the Congress showed their eKteern for 
the attachment of a people to their sovereign, and taught the 
difference between the old system which adapts tcrritoiy to na- 
tions, and the new policy which cuts out nations so as to fit ter- 
ritory. So insolent an avowal of contempt for mankind, is, per- 
haps, more intolerable than a considerable degree of practical 
misgovemment ; and if the alternative were inevitable, would 
determine every generous mind to prefer the wildest chimeras 
of equality to such a degradation of human nature.*' It is now 
tw’o centuries since the excellent Grotius, in spite of all his 
circumspection and moderation, applied still stronger language 
to the transfer of nations, in speaking of the cession of the Ne- 
therlands by Philip IL to Albert and Isabella. 

‘ Erant qui pravuni niorcm arguerent, quod libera hominum capita^ 
ecu privatum servitium, in censu et commercio haberentur. Barbaris 
certe usurpatum, ut imperia donarent legarentque, quippe ignaris Do^ 
fnino Vrinceps ijuid intersit^ at quibus aliud fas ac nefas minime his 
aiubiguum, KEM £ss£ roPULi, indeque dici rempublicam. ' f — 
Grot. Hist, de Reh. Belgim, lib. vii. 

* Schoell, xi. 53. 

^ Though Uhe language is put into the mouth of certain objec- 
/ ors, it is evident, from the wJiole context, that it conveys tlic opi- 
nion of the liis/orian» 
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To this exhibition of the g^eral principles of the Congress as 
a collective body, we shall aud only two remarkable specimens of 
the policy of its two most powerful members. In the year 1806, 
Sweden was the ally of Russia and Great Britain against France* 
The French government offered to obtain for her Norway, fgid 
the vast provinces lost by Charles XII., on condition of her 
breaking with Russia. Sweden resisted the temptation, and 
adhered to the faith of treaties, f In die. following year ic pleas- 
ed tlie Emperor Alexander to change his allies, and to connect 
himself with Napoleon. He required Sweden to fipllow his ex- 
ample, and to take measures of hostility against England. Swe- 
den braved his threats, and adhered to the faith of treaties. For 
this offence, Alexander made war upon her ; and having in- 
vaded Finland in the beginning of 1808, after employing his 
ambassador to corrupt Swedish generals, and his commanders 
to stir up revolt and to excite mutiny, he mode himself master 
of the province — he annexed it to his empire — and compelled 
Sweden to enter into the Continental system in hostility against 
Great Britain, and in concert with his allies the Emperor of 
France and the King of Denmark and Nqrway^ Thus was Swe- 
den robbed of a province which had been annexed to the crown 
for many centuries, and which formed the third part of the mo- 
iiarcliy, for the crime of having adhered to the faith of treaties. 

In ibur years after, the Emperor Alexander once more chan- 
.ged his allimices. He entered into an alliance with Sweden, 
and afterwards with England, against France. Russia and Swe- 
den had just grounds of complaint against the French govern- 
ment ; but Denmark had been driven into the arms of France 
by circumstances, which, to say the least, rendered the con- 
nexion more excusable in her than in any other state; anej^^he 
does not appear to have received any injury from France, wnich, 
according to the common morality between nations, could re- 
lease her from the obligations of the treaty. Alexander had 
contributed to form the alliance between France and Denmark. 
But it being convenient to him, in the spring of 1812, to make an 
alliance with Sweden ; it being also convenient for him to retain 
Finland, to improve his military frontier ; f and it being emve^ 


* Schoell, xiv. 185. 

t It is deeply to be lamented, that an English statesman should 
have given any countenance to this execrable principle, by urging it 
as an extenuation of the treaty between Russia and Sweden ; and it 
is an additional subject of regret, that he should be Lord Liverpool. 
(Speeches on Norway in 1812 and 1813.) The advantage wUch 
the possession of Finland gave to Sweden in wars agd^inst Russia 
one of tliose local accidents which formed an elcmei‘t of the balance 
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nient for Sweden to receive Norway as an equivalent for Fin- 
land, on the principle of roundinf^ her territory, these two 
powers concluded a treaty, by which the Emperor bopnd him- 
self to unite Normy to Sweden ; to endeavour to persuade the 
King of Denmark to cede Norway on amicable terms, and on 

f iromise of indemnity ; but, in case of his contumacy, to ef- 
ect the union by the usual means of fire and sword. * It 
does not appear, that, previous to this treaty, any proposition 
was made to Denmark to renounce her alliance with Napoleon. 
On the contrary, the Emperor of Russia cannot be said to have 
been so much as formally at war with Denmark when the treaty 
was concluded, since the Danish minister continued at Peters- 
burgh for a year after its conclusion. In 1813, England acced- 
ed to this treaty of dismemberment, after the Court of Copen- 
hagen had made overtures of peace, and the King of Den- 
mark was required at the same time to renounce the alliance 
of Napoleon, and to resign the crown of Norway. Thus did 
Russia punish Denmark for adhering to the faith of treaties ; 
and thus, by the spoliation of Denmark, did she find means of 
making compensation to Sweden for a former spoliation equally 
atrocious. 

The only example which remains to be stated is taken from 
the policy of Austria, who, at the very moment of concluding 
the negociations of Vienna, adopted a measure which was equi- 
valent to a renewal of the very worst principles of the partition 
of Poland. No part of that nefarious transaction has been more 
severely condemned by the unanimous voice of Europe, than 
the pretended treaties in which Catharine II. forced die Poles 
to promise that they would perpetuate their own misrule, and 
forever abstain from reforming the abuses of their govern- 
ment. Austria copied this precedent. On the 12th of June 
1815, a treaty was signed at Vienna between Austria and Na- 
ples, containing the following article, which was for a consi- 
derable time kept secret : 

^ It is understood by the High Contracting Parties, that his Ma- 
jesty the King of the two Sicilies, in reestablishing the government 
of his kingdom, •mU not admit any changes irreconcilable either mth 
ancient monarchical institutions^ or with the pkinciples adopted 
BY HIS IMj^ERIAL AND APOSTOLIC MAJESTY FOR THE INTERIOR 
GOV£RNM%£t OF HIS ITALIAN PROVINCES.* 


of power, by compensating, in some measure, to weaken states for 
the inequalities of national strength. It secured to Sweden the al- 
liance of some of the greatest powers in Europe. The question was, 
wtether Peter^urgh should be secured from insult, or Sweden from 
^nquest. \ 

/ * Hansard's/Debates, xxvi. 677. 
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N 0 W 9 the government of Lombardy is what our forefathers 
would have called foreign despotism, and what even the Con- 
gress of Vienna must admit to be an unlimited monarchy. The 
above article is therefore a contract professing to bind a king 
to admit no limitations on his own prerogatives, however wise 
and' moderate, however essential, in his own opinion, to the 
good government of his dominions, however called for by the 
unanimous voice of his people, nay, however, for that reason^ 
necessary to the security of his throne ! 

Thus have we stated, on incontrovertible evidence, the na- 
ture and effects of those principles of policy by which the in- 
dependence of the European nations received the first blow in 
the Partition of Poland ; — which were adopted by revolution- 
ists in the great commotions which afterwards distracted Eu- 
rope — which have been renewed, and are now avowed, by 
those who gave the first fatal example of their application. On 
occasion of the revolution at Naples, the Partitioning Mo- 
narchs met at Troppau and Laybach in the winter of 1820. 
By their acts and by their declarations, they now, for the first 
time, extended the pretexts on which they had entered Poland 
to all states where any reform of absolute monarchy was at- 
tempted, which did not originate in the absolute monarch him- 
self. • The language of that assembly was a continued claim 
to the sovereignty of Europe. Their power was exerted to- 
wards Italy. But their principles were declared by themselves 
to comprehend all nations. * They will always mark rebellion. 

‘ Wherever it appears, and they can reach it, they will re- 
* press, condemn, and combat its work. ’ f With so little dis- 
guise did they claim the sovereignty of Europe, that Count 
Nesselrode thinks it necessary to disavow any design on the part 
of his master ‘ to invade ’ at that time ‘ the western territories of 
‘ Europe ; ’ a new denomination used in Muscovite geography 
to denote the obscure provinces of France and Spain. That 
Great Britain was also comprehended under the tutelar su- 
premacy of the spoilers of Poland, if it had not been otherwise 
obvious, was perfectly ascertained by the noted Circular of the 
British Government of the 19th January 1821, which was 
published as a protest against their principles, as subversive of 
the law^ of nations, inconsistent with the independence of states 
and ‘ in direct repugnance to the fundamental laws of this coun^^ 

* Count Nesselrode's Circular, 10th May 1821. ‘ The mo- 

narchical principle rejects every institution which i^ not determin- 
ed on by the monarch himself, in the exercise of his own free wiU>* 
Berlin Court Gazette, 19th December 1820. — (from (.uthorit^), 

f Prussian Circular, 5th June 1821. ^ 
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* ^KV ’—which last alarming expressions, were afterwards allow* 
ed by the authors of the Circular, to refer to a proposal for the 
Introduction of foreign armies into England, to afford the same 
security to free debate which had been enjoyed under their 
protection at Warsaw and Grodno. These great Powers, it 
seems, disdained the paltry consideration that what they pro- 
posed would be an infraction of the most important provision 
in the Bill of Rights; a breach of the most sacred condition on 
which the King of Great Britain holds his throne. 

Those who thus claim in effect the dominion of Europe, and, 
with it, that of the world, are now assembled at Verona to deli- 
berate on farther measures for the consolidation of their autho- 
rity. Their direct power is exercised over the whole Continent, 
except France and Spain. The princes of the south of Germany, 
however reluctantly, must obey. The government of France is 
regarded as a friend, the t;pmper of whose still agitated subjects re- 
c]uires an union of constant vigilance, with the utmost manage- 
ment. The Spanish peninsula, on the other hand is considered as 
a rebel province, which it is not, for the present, convenient to 
reduce to obedience, partly from the fear of stubborn resistance 
by its inhabitants, partly from obstacles raised by the political 
apprehensions of some great powers. It is uncertain whether 
they will not rivet the chains of Italy, and legalize the military 
domiiiiition of Austria, by imposing on that unhappy country 
the vain and treacherous forms of a confederacy. It is certain, 
in spite of solemn declarations to the contrary, that great jea- 
lousy and fre(|uciit dillerences prevail among the three allied 
potentates. Prussia, fluctuating between the fear of Russia and 
the dread of reformation, is not a hearty and determined mem- 
ber of the alliance. Though Italy could not have been re- 
duced to an Austrian province without the countenance and 
support of Russia, the Court of Vienna is at least as jealous as 
she was fifty years ago of the aggrandizement of her too formi- 
dable ally. Dreading internal reformation less than Prussia, 
and more capable of making a stand against immediate attack, 
she probably takes a more steady view of the unvarying pro- 
gress of the Muscovite empire. It is difficult to trace any uni- 
form principle in the policy of England, which seemed at first, 
in fact, though not in form, a member of the Holy Alliance ; 
which since*, by laws against aliens and foreign enlistments, de- 
clared for all governments against all insurrections ; but which, 
since the invasion of Italy in 1821, has, in public acts, solemnly 
protested against the fundamental principles of the tliree allies. 
ft is clear, that both Austria and England have not, for some 
^ months, been on cordial terms w^th Russia. The fear of Rus- 
sian aggrandizement seems likely to produce good conse- 
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(jucnccs lo Spain, and ver}* unhappy eilocts in Greece. These 
appearances naturally abate our ilrcad of the confederacy. 
But we must not forget, that, by the discovery of partition, 
the means of settling such differences are always at hand. It 
was to preserve the Turkish empire, to find a compensation 
to Russia for the share of Turkey wjiich she coveted, to main- 
tain the balance between tie three Panoers^ and to ensure against 
the danger of general war, that Poland was dismembered ui 
1772. There is one other remarkable coincidence between the 
events of that period and those which may now impend over 
ns. At the dismennhermnii of Poland^ peace was preserved l/ij the 
sacr ifice of the Greeks. Twice, in the course of less than a cen- 
tury, have the Russians made that cruel sacrifice before. When 
the celebrated Marechal Munich conceived the design of re- 
storing an Eastern empire in 1736, he excited the Greeks to 
revolt:, and they listened to his call. By the treaty of Belgrade, 
in 1739, they were abandoned to the rage of their cruel tyrants. 
When the same ambitious project was revived in 1770 by Ca- 
tharine, the Greeks were excited to insurrection by numerous 
emissaries, by solemn assurances, and even by the appearance of 
a Russian fleet on the coast of Peloponnesus. At the treaty of 
Kaynardji, in 1774, they were once more left to the mercy of 
the Bfrbarians. It remains to be seen whether, after being en- 
couraged, by a series of acts on the part of Russia, more de- 
cisive than any verbal declarations, by the recal of’ the Russian 
a'tnbassador from Constantinople, by the advance of Russian 
armies to the frontiers, by the knowledge that their interests w ere 
the object of warm and angry negociation, they are once inoi e 
to be «lelivered up to tyrants, who have not the power, if they 
had the will, to protect them from a ferocious populace, and 
from a soldiery formidable only to their Government and their 
countrymen. As the struggle of the oppressed has been more 
determined, the revenge of the tyrants will be more barbarous 
than on former occasions. The misfortune will now be attend- 
ed with many aggravations. It will occur at a time when the 
Greeks have made great advances in commerce, in w^ealth, in 
intelligence, in literature, and in a familiarity with the opinior:^ 
and institutions of other Christian nations ; when they arc more 
ripe for independence, and will feel slavery witli more poignant 
pain. Their sufferings will be imbittered by the knowledge, 
that even the general synipatliy of Europe is unable lo tuj ii 
aside the destroyers from them ; repressed as it is by the gene- 
ral conviction, that the sinister policy of the predo^ninating Go- 
vernments would render its display unavailing. 
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Vol. V. Part 1. of the Transactions of the Agricultural Society of 
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A Concise and Practical Treatise on the Growth and Culture 
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The different Modes of Cultivating the Pine-Apple, from its first 
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The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal ; exhibiting a view of the 
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and the Fine Arts. No. XIV. Oct*. 1. 1822. 7s. 6d. To be con- 
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The Elements of Astronomy. By John Brinkley, D. D. 8vo. 
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Part I. of the Outlines of the Geology of England and Wales, 
with an Introductory Compendium of the general principles of that 
acience, illustrated by a Coloured Map and Sections, Ac. By tiie 
Rev. W. D. Conybeare, F. R. S. M. G. S. Ac. and William Phil- 
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Tables of Logarithms of all Numbers, from 1 to 10,000, and of 
the Sines and Tangents to every Second of the Quadrant ; by Mi- 
chael Taylor. With a Preface, and Precepts for the explanation and 
use of the same. By N. Maskelyne, F. R. S. Astronomer Royal. 
4to. 51 

Tables to be used with the Nautical Almanack, for finding the La- 
titude and Longitude at Sea. By the Rev. W. Lax, M. A. F. R. S. 
8vo. ] Os. 

Geological Essays ; comprising a View of the Order of the Strata, 
Coal-fields, and Minerals of the District of the Avon. By Joseph 
Sutciifle. 8 VO* 4s. 
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An Introduction to the Study ot lossil Organic Kemains. r>y 
James Parkinson. 8vo. 12s. 

A Treatise on Practical Guagtng. By A. Nesbitt and W. Liltic. 
12mo. 8s. 

A System of Mechanics. By the Rev. J. R. Robinson. 8vo. 
13s. 

Elements of Geometry and Trigonometry ; with Notes translated 
from the French of M. A. Legendre, Member of the Institute, arid 
of the Legion of Honour, and of the Royal Societies of London and 
Edinburgh, &c. Edited by David Brewster, LL. D. Fellow of tin* 
Royal Society of London, and Secretary to the Royal Society ot‘ 
Edinburgh, &c. With Notes and Additions, and an Introductory 
Chapter on Proportion. Fvo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

An Epitome of Chemistry ; wherein the Principles of the Science 
are illustrated in One Hundred entertaining and instructive Experi- 
ments. By the Rev. John Topham, M. A. Second edition. 12nio. 
3s. 6d. 

Two Ciphering Books adapted to Walker’s New System of Arith- 
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Rules. 4to foolscap, and 4to post. 

Astronomische Hulfstafeln fur 1822. 8vo. 7s. 

The Elements of Music, adapted to the Piano-Forte. By John 
Kelly. 5s. 

Practical Electricity and Galvanism. By John Cuthbertson. 8vo. 
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A New Theory of the Heavenly Motions, showing that there are 
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Tracts on Vaults and Bridges ; containing Observations on Vaults, 
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Principles of Arches. 1/. 

A Description of the Antiquities and other Curiosities of Rome. 
By the Rev. E. Burton, M. A. 8vo. 15s. 

Bibliotheca Heraldica Magna; Britannicae, an Analytical Catalog4ie 
of Books relating to Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. By Thos. Moule. 
8vo. 1/. 168. 4 to. 3/. 3s. 

Six Views of Chudleigh in Devonshire, beautifully engraved by 
G. Hollis, after drawings by H. de Cort, in the possession of Sir K. 
Coalt Hoare, Bart. Imp. 4to. 1,5s. Fol. ll. Is. 

The Visitation of Middlesex, begun in 1663, by William Ryie}, 
Esq. Lancaster, and Henry Dethick, Rouge-Croix, Marshals and 
Deputies to Sir £. Bysshe, Ciarcncieux King of Arms. Fol. 1/. 
11s. 6d. 

Delineations of the Costumes of the Spaniards. * 4to. 2/. 12s. 
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tect, &c. 

A Series of Poi trails of Eminent Ilijjitorital Characters introdiictd 
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graphical Notices. Part VI. containing Richard, Ccsur de Lion, 
George Heriot, Duke of Buckingham, Duke of Montrose. 12mo. 
8s. 8 VO. 10s. 

Quarles's ** Spare Hours, ” or Four Centuries of Meditations. 2 
vols. royal IGmo. Portrait. 9s. 

Six Views of Bolton Abbey and its Environs ; drawn from nature 
by C. Cope, and on Stone by A. Aglio. Folio. Ss. 

Illustrations of British Ornithology. By J. P. Selby, Esq. of 
TwizeKHouse, County of Northumberland, Member of the Werne- 
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Benger. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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12mo. 
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Richard Knill. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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An Easy Method of Acquiring the Reading of Hebrew with thd 
Vowel Points, according to the Ancient Practice. On a sheet. 
Is. 6d. 

Political Fragments of Archytas, Charondas, Zaleucus, and other 
Anticnt Pythagoreans, and Ethical Fragments of Hicrocles. Trans- 
lated from the Greek, by Thomas Taylor. 8vo. 6s. 

Exercises for Writing Greek Verse. By the Rev. E. Squicc, M.A. 
7s. 

Photii Lexicon e codice Galeano descripsit Ricardus Porsonus. 3 
vols. 8 VO. 1/. 10s. 

Demosthenis Opera Omnia, Gr. cum Scholiis cura Schceferi. 3 
vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. Fine paper, 1/. 13s. 

DRAMA. 

Cumnar, or the Bugle-horn, a Tragedy ; with other Dramatic Dia* 
logucs and Miscellaneous Poems. By Elijah Harwell Impey. 13m6. 
8s. boards. 

Grimaldi, a Tragedy. By William Baily. 8vo. 58. 

EDUCATION. 

Collectanea Latina ; or Select Extracts from Latin Authors ; with 
Notes, &c. By Thomas Quin. 13mo. 5s. 

Edwin and Henry, or the Week’s Holidays ; containing Original, 
Moral, and Instructive Tales. By R. Huish, Esq. 3 b. 

Miscellaneous Questions, principally relating to English History 
and Biography. By the late William Butler. 4s. 

• Latin Grammar Cards, adapted for a School, upon the Madras 
System. By the Rev. Harvey Marriott. 3s. 6d. 

No. 1. of a Series of Diagrams, designed to be filled up by Stu- 
dents of Geography. By D. Mackie, Mathematician, Glasgow. 
5s. 6d. 

A Key to the Complete Course of Arithmetic. By W. H. White. 
13mo. 5s. 

The Conversational Pretreptor, in French and English, consisting 
of Useful Phrases, arranged under distinct heads. By J. L. Mabire. 
With Dialogues, by B. M. Leblanc. 6s. 6d. 

Examinatory Questions in Arithmetic, Geography, Latin Gram- 
mar, English Grammar, and the History of England. By the Rev. 
H. C. Donnoghuc. 2s. 

A Key to the above, for the use of Parents and Teachers. 3s. 
6d. 

Seventeenth Report of the British and Foreign School Society to 
the General Meeting, May 16, 1823. 8vo. 2s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A New Geographical, Historical, and Religious Chart ; showing 
at one view the principal places in the known world*; the Religion, 
Government, Civilization, and Population ; with the Missionary Sta- 
tions in each country. By the Rev. T. Clark. 

Maritime Geography and Statistics, or a Description of the Ocean 
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and its Coasts, Maritime Commerce, Navigation, &c. By J. K. 
Tuekey. Svo, 2/. K)S. 6d. 

The World in Miniature, the Fifth Division, comprehending Per- 
sia. vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Malte Brunts System of Geography, Vol. III. Part II. containing 
the Descri])tion of Indostan, China-India, or Indo-China ; and un^ei 
tlic head Oceanica, the Sunda Islands, the Philippines, Moluccas, 
and Timorian Chain, New Holland and its Dependencies, New 
Zealand,’ New Guinea, and the Intervening Groupes, Pelew, Society, 
aod Sandwich Islands. 8vo. 7s. 6d. sewed. 

HISTOHY. 

The History of Preston, in Lancashire, and the Guild Merchant, 
w ith an Account of the Dutchy and County Palatine of Lancashire, 
ito. 1.5s. 

An Historical Review of the Spanish Revolution, including some 
Account of Religion, Manners, and Literature in Spain. By Edward 
Blaqui(?re, Esq. 8vo. With a Map. 18s, 

Memoirs of the Mexican Revolution. By William Davis Robin- 
.'*()n. 2 vols. Svo. 1/. 4 s. 

A Comidcte Historical Account of the Visit of his Majesty King 
George the Fuurih to liis Kingdom of Scotland, August 1822; with 

i’uli detail of all the interesting circumstances connected with the 
Mi>it. To which is added, an Appendix, containing Notices of the 
i 1 ighland Clans, dx. In a neat pocket volume, 3s. boards, or 
;ii>. 6d. neatly bound. Embellished with a Striking Likeness of liis 
Majesty- 

A Historical Account of his Majesty's Visit to Scotland. Svo. 
8s. 6d. boards. 

Military Memoirs of the Great Civil War; being the Military Me- 
moirs of John Gwynne, and an Account of the Earl of GJencairn*s 
['Expedition, as General of bis Majesty’s Forces, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, in the years 1653 and 1654>. By a person who was eye 
and ear-witness to every transaction. With an Appendix. 4rto. 
J/. 16.S. boards. 

A General and Historical View of Christianity, comprehending its 
Origin and Progress, the Leading Doctrines and Forms of Polity 
ibunded upon it, and the Effect it has produced in the Moral and 
Political State of Europe. By George Cook, D. D. F. H. S. £. 
Minister of Laurencekirk. S vols. Svo. IL 16s. boards. 

A Narrative of the Visit of George the Fourth to Scotland, in Au- 
gust 1 822, by an Eyewitness of most of the scenes which were then 
exhibited. ISmo. 2s. boards. 

LAW. 

A Treatise on the Law of Landlord and Tenant, compiled in part 
from the Notes of the late Sir William D. Evans. By C. H. Chem- 
hors, Esq. 

Practical Exposition of the Law relative to the Office and Duties 
tj'u Ju^hce of the Peace. By William Dickinson, Esq. 
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Trial of John Ambrose Williams, for a Libel on the Clergy, con- 
tained in the Durham Chronicle of August 18, 1821, before Mr Ba- 
ron Wood and a Specie Jury ; tried at the Summer Assizes at Dur- 
ham, on Tuesday, August 6, 1822. To which is prefixed, a Report 
of the Preliminary Proceeding in the Court of King*s Bench, London* 
l&/'6d. 

"lo Gotti. Heinecci. I. C. Elementa Juris Civilis, secundum ordt- 
nem Institutianum : nunc ab emblematis liberata integritati suae re- 
stituta, notis passim adspersis, emendata, correcta, suppleta, a Christ. 
Gottlob. Bienero. I. U. D- antccessore Lipsiensi. 8vo. 158. boards. 

A Narrative of Procedure before the Court of Session, and Cir- 
cumstances connected therewith, in the Trial of John Hay, who was 
prosecuted by the Lord Advocate of Scotland, and sentenced to 
four months’ imprisonment by the Lords of Council and Session. 
5s. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session, from May 14, 1822, to 
July 11, 1822. Also, Decisions of the Court of Justiciary, from No- 
vember 1821, taken from the Record. Reported by Patrick Shaw, 
Esq. Advocate. Vol. I. — Part 11. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY AND ANATOMY. 

Anatomical and Physiological Researches. By Herbert Mayo* 
No. I. 8vo. 

On the Use of Moxa, as a Therapeutical Agent. By Baron J* 
Larrey : translated from the French by K. Dungliston, F. R. C. S. 
8vo. 78. 6d. 

• Practical Observations on Strictures. By C. Courtnay, M.D. 
2s. 6d. * 

Practical Treatise on Nervous and Bilious Complaints. By John 
Lynch. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

On the Use and Abuse of Friction, with some Remarks on Motion 
and Rest, as applicable to the Cure of various Surgical Diseases, and 
particularly Gout and Rheumatism. By John Bacot. 8vo. 28. 

Observations on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Patholoyof the 
Nervous System. By J. Swan. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Seats and Causes of Diseases, investigated by Anatomy ; con- 
taining a great variety of Dissections, and accompanied with Re- 
marks. By W. Cooke. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. 

A Treatise on Dislocations, and on Fractures of the Joints. By 
Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. 4to. 14. lls. 6d. 

A Practical Essay on Diseases and Injuries of the Bladder. By 
Robert Bingham. 8vo. 148. 

An Inquiry into the Action of Mercury on the Living Body. By 
Joseph Swan. 8vo. Is. 8d. 

Popular Directions for the Prevention and Cure of Headadies, 
Colds, and Indigestions, with Medical Prescription^ and Cases. By 
an experienced medical practitioner. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

A Manual of Practical Anatomy for the Use of Students engaged 
in Dissections. Second edition. By Edward Stanley, assistant- 
surgeon to St Bartholomew’s Hospital. 12mo. Ss. • 
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Synopsis Nosologies MetliodicaD exhibens Systema Nosologicuni 
Auctore (iuliclmo Cullen, M. D. Editio Altera. 32mo- 2s. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal ; exhibiting a con- 
cise view of the latest and most important Discoveries in Medicine, 
Surgery, and Pharmacy. No. LXXIIL 4s. 

A Manual of the Climate and Diseases of Tropical Countries, mu 
which a Practical View of the Statistical Pathology, and of the His- 
tory and Treatment of the Diseases of those Countries, is attempted 
to be given ; calculated chiefly as a Guide to the Young Medical 
Practitioner, on his first resorting to those Countries. By Colin 
Chisholm, M.D. F. Jl. S. .Os. 

Analytic Physiology, By S. Hood, M. D. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

A Tioatisc on tlie Utility of Sangui- Suction, or Lccch- Bleed- 
ing ; including the Opinions of eminent practitioners, with instruc- 
tions for the process of leeching, and an Appendix. By Rees Price, 
M.D. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

La Beaunic on the Air-Pump, Vapour-Bath, and Galvanism, in 
ilic Cuic of Disorders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, &c. Gs. 

A Coin})Iete Catalogue of Books and Pamphlets on Anatomy, 
Botany, Chemistry, Materia Medica, Medicine, Midw'ifery, Minera- 
logy, Physiology, Surgery, \''cterinary Surgery, <S:c. By John Cox, 
I Jenier’s-strect, Oxford-street. 

La Beaume on'tjic Medical Efficacy of Electricity in Nervous and 
Chronic Disorders. 10s. 

The Duhhn Hospital Reports and Communications in Medicine 
and Surgery. Vol. III. Svo. 13s. 

A*.Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Heart. By H. Reeder, 
?vL D., Physician to the South London Dispensary, &c. 

Researches respecting the Medical Powers of Chlorine, particu- 
larly in Diseases of the Liver. By William Wallace, M. R. LA. 
t/vo. 6s. 

A Practical Treatise on Nervous, Bilious, and Inflammatory Af- 
fections. By John Lynch. 8vo. .5s. 6d. 

A Complete Treatise on the Nature, Symptoms, and Cure, of 
Syphilis: Historical, Theoretical Practical, and Original. By Jesse 
Foot, Esq. 8vo, 12s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Letter to Sir Humphry Davy, Bart, on the Application of Ma- 
elunery to the purpose of calculating and printing Mathematical 
'('ables. By Charles Babbage, Esq. M. A. 4to. Is. 6d. 

'l^he Book of Fate ! formerly in the Possession of Napoleon, and 
now first rendered into Phiglish from a German translation of an 
Ancient Egyptian Manu&cript. Svo. .5s. 

Museum Asianum ; or Select Antiquities, Curiosities, Beauties and 
Varieties of Nature and Art^ By Charles Iluibert. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 

Description of a Tread Mill for the employment of Prisoners. 8vo> 3s. 

The Practical Confectioner ; embracing the whole S 3 "Stcm of Pastry 
and Confecuojierv, coii'-isting of 260 receipts. By James Cox. 
i2aio 
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The Brighton Annual Directory and Fashionable Guide* By T* 
H. Boore. 12mo. 

A General View of the History and Object of the Bank of Eng-< 
land ; with Extracts from the Charter, &c. By John M^Cay. 8vo* 
6s* 

^I'ables of Interest at Four per Cent, from One Day to One Hun- 
dred days. By Joseph King. 8vo. ' .5s* 

The Inquirer : a Collection of Essays, Reviews, and Intelligence^ 
on Subjects connected with the Improvement of Society, &c. No. 
II. 8vo. ^s. 

The Scottish Ladies’ Account-Book for 1825 ; containing Tables 
of Weekly Expenses, &c. 4to ruled. 2s. 

Letts's Diary, or Bill-Book for 1823. 4*8., 7s., and 7s. Gd. 

Essays on Subjects of important inquiry in Metaphysics, Morals, 
and Religion. By the late Isaac Hawkins Browne, Esq. 8vo. los* 

The Claims of Sir P. Francis refuted ; with a Supplement to Junius 
discovered. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Modern Art of Fencing, agreeably to the practice of the most 
eminent Masters in Europe. By Le Sieur Guzman Rolando of the 
Academie des Armes ; revised and augmented with Technical Glos- 
sary, drc. By J. S. Forsyth. 18mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 12s. bound. 

An Historical and Descriptive Account of the Steam Engine. By 
Charles Frederick Partington. 8vo. 188. 

Illustrations of the Author of Waverley ; being Notices and Anec** 
dotes of Real Characters, Scenes, and Incidents, supposed to be de- 
scribed in the Works of the * Great Unknotm. * In one volume 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Private Brewer’s Guide to the Art of Brewing Ale and Porter. 
By John Tuck. 8vo. 9s. 

The Liberal : Prose and Verse, from the South* No. I. 8vo. 5s. 

Observations and Critical Rejections upon the Last Act of Par- 
liament relating to the Turnpike Roads in England* By Bernard 
John Wake. 2s. 

The Original Housekeeper’s Account-Books for the Year 1823. 
4to. 2s. 

A series of Letters and Communications addressed to the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, on the Highways of the King- 
dom ; containing an inquiry into the nature and excellences of what 
is called ‘ Mr M‘ Adam’s System of Road-making. ' By James 
Paterson, Road- Surveyor, Montrose. 12mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

A Practical Treatise on the Making and Upholding of Public 
Roads. With a few Remarks on Forming Approaches to Gentle- 
men’s Houses : and a Dissertation on the Utility of Broad Wheels, 
and other Improvements. By James Paterson, Road Surveyor, 
Montrose. 12mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

Bibliotheca Herald ica Magnm Britanniae f an Anal^'tical Catalogue 
of Books relating to Heraldry, Genealogy, Nobility, &c* By Tho- 
mas Moulc. 8vo. 1/. 16s. ; Royal 4to., 3/. Ss. 
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Letters to Sir Walter Scott, Bart., on the Moral and Political 
Character and Effect of tlie Visit to Scotland, in August 1 822, of 
His Majesty King George IV. 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

NATURAL HISTORY AKD BOTANY. 

Scottish Cryptogamia Flora, or coloured figures and descriptions 
of Cryptogamic Plants found in Scotland, and belonging chiefly lo 
the order Fungi ; intended to serve as a continuation of Engiislf 
Botany. By Robert Kaye Greville, Esq. F. R. S. E., Member of the 
Wernerian Natural History Society, &c. &c. No. 111. 4s. 

NOVELS. 

The Hermit in the Country. Vot IV. Small 8vo. 7s. 

Who is the Bridegroom ? or Nuptial Discoveries. By Mrs Green* 
3 vols. 12mo. 168. 6d. 

Moscow, or the Grandsire ; an Historical Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 
18a. 

Traditional Tales of the English and Scottish Peasantry. By Al« 
lari Cunningliam. 2 vols. 12s. 

Analecta ; or Pocket Anecdotes, with Reflections. Designed as 
an Agreeable Companion for the Social Circle. By the Rev. James 
Churchill. 5s. 

Vols. I. and II. of the Exemplary Novels of Cervantes, the Author 
of ‘ Don Quixote. * 12mo. 14s. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists. No. I., containing Evelina* 

2 vols. 4s. No. II., containing the Old Manor House. 2 vols. 6$. 

The Shipwrecked Sailor Boy. 2s. 

Tales of the Academy. 2 vols. 5s. 

Historical Romances of the Author of Waverley; comprising I van- 
hoe, the Monastery, the Abbot, and Kenilworth. Handsomely 
printed in 8 vols. 8vo., with vignette title-pages. 3/. 12s. in boards. 

Another Edition of the same Series, handsomely printed in 8 vols. 
foolscap 8yo. SL in boards. 

The Uncles, or Selfishness and Liberalty. By Zara Wentworth. 

3 vols. 12mo. ]6s. 6d. 

Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 12mo. 5s. 

Wliittingham’s Pocket Novelists. Vols. V. and VI.; containing 
Zelucco ; various Views of Human Nature taken from Life and 
Manners. By Dr Moore. 2 vols. 48. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists. Vol. VII. : containing, A Sim- 
ple Story. By Mrs Inchbald. 3s. 

Macrimmon, a Highland Tale. 4 vols. 12mo. 1/. 4s. 

Anecdotes and History of the Cranbourn Chase. By William 
Chaffin. 8vo. 7s. , 

Osmond : a Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. IL Is. 

The Percy Anecdotes. Part XXXV. ; containing Anecdotes of 
the Senate. 2s.r6d. 

Ballantyne’s Novellists** Library, Vol. IV., containing Gil Bias, 
The Devil on Two Sticks, and Vanillo Gonzales, by Le Sage, and 
the Adventures of a Guinea, by Charles Johnstone, to which are 
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prefixed, Memoirs of the Lives of the Authors. Royal 8vo. 1/. 8s. 
boards. 

POETRY. 

Lavenham Church. By the late Rebecca Ribbans. With a Li- 
thographic View. /5s. 

Random Rhymes from Paris, with other Poems. By Dennis 
^awm. 8vo. 

The Rojal Jubilee ; a Scottish Mask. By the Ettrick Shepherd. 
Royal 8vo. With Music. Ss. (>d. 

The Poetical Commonpla'*e Book, consisting of an Original Se- 
lection of Standard and Fugitive Poetry; including a few Transla- 
tions, and some Pieces hitherto unpublished. 18mo. With a Por- 
trait of Sir Walter Scott, ilart. 4s, boards. 

The Odes of Anacreon of Teos, translated into English Measure. 
By Lord 'I’hurlow. .5s. 

Specimens of the German Lyric Poets, consisting of Translations 
in Verse from Burger, (loethe, Jacobi, Klopstocke, &c. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Irad and Adah, a Tale of the Flood. By Thomas Dale. Svo. 
Ss. 6d. 

Outlines of Edinburgh, and other Poems. 5s, 

Elegy on the Death of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Arthur Brooke. 
Is. 6d. 

Some Ancient Christmas Carols, with the Tunes to which they 
were formerly sung in the West of England. Collected by Davies 
Gilbert, Svo. 5s. 

The Book of Psalms in Verse. 5s. 

CloiUarf, a Poem. By W, H. Drummond.. Erin, and other 
Poems, By Thomas Bailey, Esq, 8vo. 58. 

The Maid’s Revenge. A Summer’s Evening Talc, and other 
Poems. By Cheviot Ticheburn. 

The Royal Progress : a Canto, with Notes. 5s. 6d, 

A Lyric Poem on the Death of Napoleon ; from the French of 
P. Lebrun. 8vo. 16s. 

The Spirit of the Lakes, or Mucruss Abbey : in three Cantos, 
with Explanatory Notes. By Miss Selby. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Another Cain; a Mystery: Dedicated (without permission) to 
Lord Byron. 2s. 

Verses on the Death of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Bernard Bar- 
ton. 2s. 

POLITICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Abstract of the New Navigation Act. 2s. 

Letters to Mr Malthas on several Subjects of Political Economy : 
Translated from the French of J. B. Say. By J. Hitcher, Esq. 9s. 

A Treatise relative to the Effect of an Increase of Current Mo- 
ney in promoting the Growth of Population, Svo. 5s. 6d. 

Substance of the Proceedings in the House of Cobnions, on Thurs- 
day, July 25, 1822, on the Two Addresses to his Majesty. Svo. 
Is. 
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Defence of the Constitution ; or, the Origin of Radicalism, ad- 
dressed to Lord John Russell. By a Bedfordshire Freeholder. 2s. 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on the Subject of the Greeks. 
By Tliomas Lord Erskine. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Two Letters : one addressed to the Marquis of Londonderry the 
other to Sir James Mackintosh, M.P., on Columbia. By a Mei> 
chant. 2s. ^ 

Cursory Suggestions on Naval Subjects, with an Outline of a Plan 
for raising Seamen for liis Majesty's Fleets by Ballot. 8vo. 3s. 

An Appeal to the British Public, in the Cause of the Persecuted 
Greeks, and an earnest Recommendation that an immediate Sub- 
scription be opened for their Support. By the Rev. Robert Chat- 
field, LL.D. Is. 

Considerations on the Accumulation of Capital, and its Effects on 
Profits and on Exchangeable Value. 2s. Gd. 

Letters to a Member of Parliament on the Character and Writ- 
ings of Baron Swedenborg. By the Rev- J. Clowes. 4s. 

A Compendium of Finance : containing an Account of the Ori- 
gin and Present State of the Public Debt, Revenue, &c. By B. 
Cohen. 8vo. 1/. 7s. 

Thoughts on the Greek Revolution. By C. B. Sheridan. 8vo. 3s. 

A Manifesto to the Spanish Nation, and especially to the Cortes 
for the Years 1822 and 1823, respecting the Causes which have Pa- 
ralyzed the Progress of the Spanish Revolution, and the Operations 
of the Cortes for 1820 and 1821, and pointing out their future 
C’onsequenccs. By the Citizen Jose Morena Guerra, Deputy for the 
Province of Cordova. Translated from the Spanish. 2s. 6(1. 

A Letter on the Present State and Future Prospects of Agricul- 
ture : addressed to the Agriculturists of the County of Salop. By 
W. W. Whitmore, Esq. M.P. 2s. 6d. 

Economical Inquiries relative to the Laws regulating Rent, Pro- 
fit, Wages, and the Value of Money. By T. Hopkins. 

rniLOLOGY. 

An Analytical Dictionary of the English Language, in which the 
Words are explained in the order of their natural Affinity ; exhibit- 
ing, in one continued Narrative, the Origin, History, and Modern 
Usage of the Existing Vocabulary of the English Tongue. With a 
Grammar, Index, &c. By David Booth. Part 1. 7s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

An Abridgment of the Prophecies, as connected with Profane 
History, both Ancient and Modern ; in Question and Answer. Se- 
lected by Mrs Smith. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Epistles of Paul the Apostle translated, with an Exposition 
and Notes. By the Rev. Thomas Belsham. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 12s. 6d. 

A respectful Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, occasioned by the 
Speech imputed tG his Lordship at the Isle of Thanet Bible Society 
Meeting. By the Rev. H. H. Norris, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 

Observations oasotne Prevalent Modes of contending for the Faith 
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once delivered to the Saints : A Charge delivered, in July 1822, to 
the Clergy of the Episcopal Communion of Brechin. By the Right 
Rev. George Gleig, LL.D., F.R.S.E., and F.S.S.A., their Bishop. 
Is. Gd. 

Sermons, by Hugh Blair, D.D. F.R.S. Ed. To which is pre- 
fi^^d, A short Account of the Life and Character of the Author. 
By James Finlayson, D.D. New edition, complete in 3 vols. 8vo. 
a/. Is, 

The Constitution of the Character of Jesus Christ. In Two Parts. 
Part I. The Constitution of the Character of Jesus Christ shown 
to differ from the OpinivMis of Socinians, Arians, Trinitarians, and 
Swedenborgians. Part II. On the Moral Character of Jesus, the 
Office of Christ, and the Holy Spirit. 8vo. lOs. boards. 

Arguments and Opinions in favour of Limited Punishment in a 
Future Slate. 12mo. 2s. 

The Collects preffxed to the Epistles and Gospels, in the Liturgy 
of the Church of England. J2mo. 5s. 

Lectures on some important Doctrines of the Gospel. By Thomas 
Raffles, LL.D. 1 2mo. 7s. Gd. 

Sermons. By Jonathan Walton, B.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Sexaginta ConcionCsS, nunquam ante hac promulgate Lithographice 
Impressic fideliter MSS. imitantes. A Presbytero Ecclcsisc Angli- 
canae. 

The Book of Common Prayer, with Notes, &c. By the Right 
Rev. R. Mant, D.D. , l/.'l6s. on medium ; 3/. 12s. on royal paper. 

An Explanation of^ th^ Five Books of Moses ; in which it is at- 
tempted to render Sacred History as interesting and familiar as pos- 
sible, and thereby calculated to instil Principles of Morality and 
Religion into the Youthful Mind. 3s. 

An Analytical Investigation of the Scriptural Claims of the Devil ; 
To which is added, An Explanation of the Terms Scheol, Hadesp 
and Gehennay as employed by the Scripture W^riters ; in a Series of 
Lectures delivered at Portsmouth. By Russell Scott. 8vo. 4s. 

A Letter to the Editors of the Christian Instructor, on the Sub- 
ject of the Overture concerning Attendance at Divinity-Hall, intro- 
duced by Dr Chalmers, in the last General Assmblies. Is. 

Asaph, or the Herrnhutters : Being a Rhythmical Sketch of the 
principal Events and most remarkable Institutions in the Modern His- 
tory of the Church of the Unitas Fratrum, commonly called Mora- 
vians. By one of its Members. 12mo. 38. 6d. 

An Historical Epitome of the Old and New Testaments, and part 
of the Apocrypha, in which the Events are arranged according to 
Chronological Order. By a Member of the Church of England. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 

The Laws relating to the Clergy. By the Rev. D. Williams. 
2d edit. 8vo. 1 Gs. i 

A Letter to the Venerable and Hcv. Trancis Wrangham, M*. A. 
F.R.S., Archdeacon of Cleveland, on the Subject ut his Charge de- 
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livered to the Clergy at Thirsk, on the ISth of July 1821. By Cap- 
tain Thomas Thrush, R.N. Ss. 6d. 

Treatises on the Life, Walk, and Triumph of Faith. By the Ilev. 
W. Romalne, A.M. With an Introductory Essay, by I'homas Chal- 
mers, D.D. 2 vols. 12mo. 9s. boards. 

Profession is not Principle; or, Tlic Name of Christian is^not 
Christianity. By the Author of ‘ The Decision. * 18ino, witli a 
beautiful Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. in extra boards. ^ . 

Euthanasia, or the State of Man after Death. By the Rev. Luke 
Booker, LL.D. 12mo. 4 s. 6d. 

Christian Correspondence ; or a Collection of Letters, written by 
Mrs Eliza Bennis to the Rev. John Wesley and others, with their 
Answers. 12mo. 5s. 

Tracts and Essays, Moral and Theological. By the late William 
Hey, Esq. F.R. S. 8vo. 16s. 

Sermons on important Points of Faith and Duty. By the Rev, 
P. Buddicorn, M.A. 2 vols. 10s. 

On the Corruption of Human Nature : A Charge delivered to the 
Clergy and Archdeaconry of Ely. By the Rev. J, H. Browne. 
8vo. 3s* 

The Redeemer’s Tears wept over Lost Souls ; and Two Discourses 
on Self-Dedication, and on yielding ourselves to God. By the Rev. 
John Home, M.A. ; with an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. Ro- 
bert Gordon, Edinburgh. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

TOPOGRArH.Y. 

An Account of the Principal Pleasure Tours in England and 
Wales ; with Maps and Views. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Part IX. of a General History of the County of York. By T. D. 
Whitaker, LL.D, &c. Folio demy 2/. 2s., or on super-royal drawing 
paper, 4 /. 4 s. 

Paterson’s Roads of England, Wales, and the Southern Part of 
Scotland. By Edward Mogg. A new edition. 16s. 

A Description of Fonthill Abbey, with Eight Engraved Views. 
Folio, large paper, 1/. Is. 

Vol. VI. of Lyson’s Magna Britannia, containing Devonshire. In 
2 Parts. 5/. 15s. 6s. 

An Historical Account and Delineation of Aberdeen. By R. 
Wilson, A.M. 12mo. 7s. 6d. — fine paper 10s. 6d. 

Notes on Orkney and Zetland ; illustrative of the History, Anti- 
quities, Scenery, and Customs of these Islands. By A. Peterkin, 
Esq. Vol. 1. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The History and Antiquities of Flengrave, in Suffolk. By J. 
Gage, Esq. 4to. 3/. 1 3s. 6d. 

Views on the Thames ; containing 76 highly-finished line Engrav- 
ings, with a Volume of Descriptions. 4to, 8/.; infip. 4to, 12/.; 
India paj)er proofs, 15/. 

A Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns. Small Svo. 8s 

Some Account of Mosquito Territory, contained in a Memoir wnU 
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ten in 1757, while that country was in possession of the British, and 
now first published from the original Manuscript of the late Colonel 
Hodgson, Superintendant and Commandcr-in-Chief of the Mosquito 
Shore. 28. 6d. 

Letters from America, containing Observations on the Climate 
and Agriculture of the Western States, the Manners of the People, 
the Prospects of Emigrants, Sec. &c. By James Flint. To which 
is subjoined, the last Anieric m Tarifi*. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

A New Guide to Fonthill Abbey, Wiltshire, the Seat of Wm. 
Beckford, Esq. 3s. 

A Guide to the Lakes in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lanca- 
shire. By John Robinson, IXD. 8vo. 1 5s> 

VOYA GES AND TRAVFl.S. 

Travels into the Arkansaw Territory, with occasional Observations 
on the Manners of the Aborigines ; illustrated by Maps and otlier 
Engravings. By Thomas Nuttal, F.S.S. 

Remarks made during a Tour through the United States of Ame- 
rica, in 1817-18-19. By W. T. Harris. 4s. 

Statistical Account of Upper Canada. By Robert Gourlay. 
3 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. 

A Journal of a Voyage to Greenland in 1821. By G. Manby, 
Esq. 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Narrative of an Expedition from Tripoli, in Barbary, to the West- 
ern Frontier of Egypt, in 1817, by the Bay of Tripoli. By A. 
Aufrerc, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Journal of a Tour through the Netherlands, to Paris, in 1821. 
By the Author of the Magic Lantern. Foolscap 8vo. 8s. 
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A 

AanoTy the, faults and beauties of, 205. 

Absolution^ the power of giving, most extravagantly assumed by the 
Church of England, 352- 

Aikhiy Miss, admirable account by, of James I. of England and his 
Court, 212. 

Alexander^ the Emperor, and the King of Prussia, short sketch of, 
by the hand of a master, 181. 

Allies^ an odd mixture of apology for, and censure upon the, 1 4-2. 

, the, at Vienna, if honest, must have been successful, 517 — 

influenced by fatal maxims, 519 — system of, Ibundcd on their own 
interest and strength, 521 — remarkable specimens of the policy of 
the two most powerful members, 523, 524 — at present assembled 
at Verona, 526— coincidence between the events of 1772, and 
those which may now impend, 527- 

Amcricay North, the British settlements in, contemplated with exul- 
tation, 249. See Canada. 

Arisfocraci/y meritorious description of, 269. 

Articles^ the Thirty-nine, drawn up by Calvinists, 439 — latitude in 
interpreting, allowed by the best men in former times, 410, 444, 
446. 

B 

BarbadoeSf account of the ant of, almost terrifle, 124. 

Berne^ described with spirit and precision, 295. 

Bernese j account of the, 318. 

BishojJSy in Ireland, five times the proper number, 70 — receive 
enormous incomes, 71 — ^forsake their dioceses, 73 — what Bishops 
ought to be, 368— what English Bishops have been, 370, 376. 

Bishop of Peterborough, has devised eighty-seven interrogatories 
for detecting Calvinism, ,433 — ^unsupported in this unusual con- 
duct, 434— his tyranny in calling for short answers strikingly 
pointed out, 437 — specimen of the questions, 439 — of the an- 
swers, 448. 

■ ■■ — of London, has entirely disappointed the expectations of Iiio 

friends, 457 — calumniates knowledge, 458 — and slanders ihosr 
who are labouring to $|)read it, 459 — his advice to his clergy re- 
spccting their treutuiciit of curates protected agaimt, 1(^5, 
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Bourbon,^ general feeling towards the, in France, 198. 

Bracebridgr Hall, identity of the author in this and his former pro- 
duction, complete, 337 — this quite as good, 338 — the author’s 
universal affability struck us as an objection to his courage and 
sincerily, 339 — this grudge at his neutrality illustrated in our own 
persons, 310 — its manifest absurdity consists in what, 34*1 — Mr 
Crayon in reality a good friend to Wliig principles, 34?2 — a cita- 
tion given for the beauty of the writing, 34-3 — the Farewell, no- 
thing mure hand.-omc, persuasive, or grateful, 344 — exquisite de- 
ficripiion of a rainy Sunday at a country inn, 31-6 — canine at- 
tendants of Lady Lilly craft, 34-8 — ‘ Family Rcliques, ^ 34-9 — = 
Mr Crayon’s farewell, returned with cordialiiy, 350. 

Brougham, Mr, M. 1\, speech of, a hrst-ratc specimen of forensic 
eloquence, 35S — argues the necessit}^ of allowing free expression 
of opinions on questions of church government, 36 !< — especially in 
the diocese of Durham, 367 — the speech terrible in its irony, in- 
vective, and in its history and predictions, 358, 375- 
Byng, Admiral, tragical affair of, 4*2. 


C 

Canada, Upper, ultimate prosperity of, certain, 250 — our posses- 
sions in, insecure, in the event of a rupture with the United 
States, ib. — our sanguine hopes arise from an anticipation of the 
hap|)int‘as of the settlers themselves, 251 — ^journey from Montreal, 
255 — scenes of picturesque beaut)% 257 — account of a settfement 
possessed by a colony of Scotch Highlanders, 260 — the Talbot 
settlement, 262 — entertaining incidents^ 266 — the aborigines not 
advancing towards civilization, 267. 

Cancer phulangium, stratagem we observed used by the, to secure 
its prey, 1 28. 

Canning, Mr, characterized as an orator, 379 — joins those he calls 
Radicals, in ‘ preaching patience * to the * higher classes, * 381 — 
account by, of his reason for allowing himself to be made Gover- 
nor* General in India, precious, 383 — his balance and comparison 
of duties, ingenious and disinterested, 386 — acts as champion, 
against all reform, 388 — arguments of, examined, 392 — incon- 
sistencies of, in his reasoning and feelings-— shows his reverence 
for the Crown, by alleging that the Throne is upheld by fear and 
by corruption, 396 — specimen of his plausible and shallow argu- 
mentation, 399 — answered, 400 — introduces misplaced merriment, 
403 — his audacity in this, 406. 

Cambridge Philosophical Society, useful design of the, praised high- 
ly, 225’-Jlrsi paper, upon Iso-metrical Perspective, 226 — the two 
next, upon Polarized Light, possess great interest, 228, 235 — the 
state of gOid in the purple powder of cassias, 236-^geology of 
Cornwall and part of Devonshire, 239. 
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Castkrca^iy Lord, disqualifications of, as an ambassador, 188 — his 
silly affectation in speaking of Napoleon, 200. 

Catharine Empress of Russia, guilt and infamy of, 4-91. 

CathoHcSy Irish, forced to support the burden of an extravagant and 
corrupt government, but not permitted to exe rcise its functions, 
or even enjoy its protection, 64 — cherish what ieelings towards 
Protestants and the English, 66 — complete cmancipaiion neces- 
sary, 68. 

Chcvalkr do St George, description of the, and of his court and 
family, 22. 

Church of England, not n.ore established nor more protected than 
any other institution recognised by law, 859 — in di scipline and in 
its constitution the least reformed, 361 — vvith glaring absurdity 
priests pretend to the power of forgiving sins, 363 — parallel be- 
tween, and the Church of Scotland, — calls for congratulations 
among Presbyterians, 361 — excites murmuring and repining a- 
mong our fcllow-subjccts in England, 351, 366 — abuses of, fore- 
seen and denounced by the Apostles, 368 — inveighed against hy 
Milton, 370 — by IJisbop Eurnet, 371 — by Swift, 373 — llie reform 
necessary, 375 — the Church debased by political subserviency, ib. 

■ ■ - Establishment, Irish, the greatest obstacle to prosperity and 
happiness, 69 — a perfect pattern of profusion and extravagance, 
*71 — not the instrument of Christianity, but of the most flagrant 
corruption and abuse, 74. 

Const iinUonnl Association, or Bryge-street Gang, origin of the, 

. 114 — calculated to arm individuals with the power of oppression, 

115 — has no individual responsibity, IJ? — skreened a crafty go- 
vernment from public indignation, 119 — iulerfercd with the pure 
administratien of justice, ib. — reckoned among its members about 
forty Bishops and Peers of Parliament, 120 — the hlate ol‘ insigni- 
ficance into which it has fallen renders more particular rcl’crence 
unnecessary, 121. 


D 

J)t’ Beravgery M., persecution advantageous to the fame of, 429 — 
‘ Les Reverends Peres, ’ ib. — Retjuete presentee par les chiens de 
qualitc* pour obtenir, <Jtc. 430 — ‘ Le Dieu des bonnes gens, ’ 431. 

J)c Lainnrtinc^ iV/., the best of living French poets, 421 — L’immoi- 
talite by, ib. — ‘LaGIoire' admirable, 422 — a few more of li's 
‘ Meditations ’ pointed out, 424. 

Delav2g?tCy A/., Elegies by, — their effects little objected to, 425 — ci- 
tation from the first, on the battle of Waterloo, spirited and heart- 
stiiring, 127 — slanderous extract reprobated, '427--429. 

distresses of the times, the advice tendered to the ‘ higher classes 
under the, by Mr Canning and the Radicals, 381, 4-06 — not ‘ such 
as neither laws nor governments can cure, * 3S2. \ 

M m 2 
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Durham Clcr^if, lake a forward part in electioneering, and all poli- 
tical contentions, 356 — ^libellous pamphlets by two of them, 353 
— these reminded of a dialogue between themselves and their spi- 
ritual overseer, 355 — act with consummate hypocrisy, 375-378, 

E 

FAuention^ in Ireland, — the schoolmasters inculcate a contempt for 
the laws and ip.stitiitions of the country, — the fault ours, 88 — the 
Catholic Clergy culpably inattentive to the state of the schools, 96 
— account of the schools, 9), seqq, 

ElccMon^ present system of, oddly argued to ^ work well, ’ by Mr 
Canning, 389. 

Emigrants to Upper Canada, particulars likely to be useful to the 
poorer classes of, 251 — the emigrant should take his passage lo 
Quebec or Montreal, 252 — arrive early in the summer, 253 — fu- 
ture prospects, cheering, 254. 

English travellers, modern, remarks on the character of, 307 — the 
Bullen reserve and mock stateliness of pretenders to bon ton^ ludi- 
crous and offensive, 310, ct seqq. 

Church, the people alienated from the chiefs of the, by plu- 
ralities, non-residence, unequal distribution of wealth, &c. 351— 
and by comparing it with presbytery, 366. 

Europe and America, in 1821 ; a series of rambling discourses, by 
M. de Pradt, 268 — description df aristocracy, 269 — King’s jour- 
ney to Ireland, 270 — character of Napoleon, 271 — examination 
of the young fanatic who attempted to assassinate him, 272. 

F 

Fanatic^ who attempted to assassinate Buonaparte, examined, 272- 

Fish, marine, might live in fresh water, 53, ct seqq . — ^but three rea- 
sons why they should not, 57 — should be tried, ib. 

Fossile fishes, lying in marly and sandy strata, — the soils on which 
they died, — on each side of the Appenine ridge, 50 — about Monte 
Bolca,— all belonging to the Mediterranean, 51 — a deposite of, at 
Oeningen a fresh water formation, 52 ; and, at Glaris, 53, et seqq. 
—specimen of the sufficient reason for making a genus, 48. 

France, distracted state of, from 1797 till Napoleon assumed the go- 
vernment, 149 — ancient chateaus of, and their former inhabitants, 
290 — national character of, 313 — benefits of the Revolution, 315 
—the French show a contempt for Nature, 409 — excuse every 
thing amiss in themselves by an excess of imagination ! 410 — a 
good specimen of their grandiloquisni, 411. 

French poetry inferior to English poetry, owing to the general cha> 
racter and habits of the nation, 107-414 — historical sketch of the 
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former 4*H, 1-17 — at a low ebb, 432 — the stage (at Paris) the 
moutli'piocc of popular feeling — at present degraded, 418. 

G 

Genevay sketch of manners at, S16 — English travellers at, described 
by M. Simoiid as disdainful and rude, 307 — true causes of tliis 
phenomenon, 309. 

GcfitiSy speeimen of the sufficient reason for making a, 4S. 

GcoUn^y^ range of, extensive and splendid, 59 — geology of Cornwall, 
239. 

Gcof’trcy the Second, laugltablc appearance of, at the battle of l)it- 
tingen, 160. 

Memoirs of the reign of, 1 — this period imper- 
fectly known to us, ib. — squabbles about the education of the 
young Prince, 4 — the Princess Dowager dissatisfied with the King 
and his ministers, 8 — review of the times preceding Lord Orford’s 
Memoirs, 21 — description of the old Pretender, 22 — schism in the 
Whig party, 25 — administration of Sir Robert Walpole, 26 — its 
termination, 28— secret negotiation with Mr Pulteney and Lord 
Carteret, ib. — the arrangements sanctioned by the Prifice of Wales, 
30 — coalition of the Wliigs and Tories, — premature, 32 — inglo- 
rious period from the fall of Lord Granville, 33 — owing, in part, 
to the King, but chiefly the Duke of Newcastle and Mr Pelham, 
34 — machinations of these to get rid of the Duke of lledford and 
Lord Sandwich, 35 — Pitt, Fox, and Murray, candidates for Mr 
Pelham’s power, 36 — Sir T. Robinson appointed Secretary of 
State, — a ridiculous orator, 37 — I'ox admitted into the Cabinet, 
38 — Session of Parliament remarkable for eloquence, 40 — tragical 
affair of Admiral Ry*\?> King forced to accept an admi- 

nistration, 41- — remarks, ib. 

111., full of i)rincfcly prejudices at the age of 14, 7 — project 

of marrying, by the King, 10 — the Princess’s pathetic lamenta- 
tions on account of it, 1 1 — sketch of, by his governor, Lord Wal- 
degrave, 16. 

GMs, Sir Vicary, caprice and severity of, in prosecuting for libels, 
111 — an instance of glaring injustice and partiality, 112. 

GovernmerU press, Address to Lord Liverpool on tlie degraded state 
of, and its supporters, 1 1 0. 

the Executive of Ireland, required to be national, 79 — a 

Lord Lieutenant ought to be a])pointcd to each county, 80 — the 
office of Sheriff shamefully prostituted and perverted, 81. 

H 

IJanover, House of, accession of the, divided England into two pai < 
ties, 21 — the protracted struggle hot ween these, not unattended 
with disadvantages, 2 1. t • 
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Happiness^ general anil indiviilual, how attained, 342. 

Hessian fly, ravages of the, in Long Island, 124. 

Honci/f occasionally poisonous, whence, 123. 

1 

Insects^ history of, 122 — injuries caused by, to vegetables, 123 — 
Hessian fly, in America, the most formidable, 124 — the formica 
saccharivora, terrific, ib. — vie with mail, in making w'ar on their 
own species, 126 — care taken by, in depositing their eggs, and 
providing for tlie larvx', ib. — curious differences among the tribes 
of, in tlic article of food, 127 — stratagem used by one under 
our observation, to secure prey, 128 — construction of their habi- 
tations, 129 — emigrating associations of, remarkable, 139 — vitality 
of, provoking to mortals, 131 — the motions of, ib. et seqq, — lumi- 
nous properties of, 133 — the thorny question of instinct, 135- 

Ireland^ (jovernment of, conducted on a system radically vicious and 
unsound, 61 — the theatre of outrages, serious inquiry into the 
causes of which mtut be instituted, 62 — the distinctions of Minis- 
try and Opposition effaced, in this question, 63 — Catholic Emanci^ 
paiioHy 64 — why not completed ? G5 — this necessany as a preli- 
minary measure to the restoration of tranquillity, 6S — Church 
Establishment y 69 — number of clergy, excessive, TO — their stipend 
still more so, 71 — I’llhcs — atrocious system instituted by the Irish 
House of Coniinons, 75 — the most sanguinary laws are tithe-bills, 
78 — system of the Excetdive (icvcrnmcul ufust be wholly changed, 

* 79 — a rcforni of the also necessary, 82 — the present 

system gives an appearance of partiality to tlie acts of the most 
upright judge, 81 — the change proposed, 8^; — Educutiun ; not the 
extension of it, but a dijj'ercnt sijstciUy required, 87 — Catholic 
parochial schools ought to be established, 91 — Revenue Luxes, — 
their sad effects, 9 t, et seqq. — happy conseipiences of repealing evciy 
tax imposed since 1807, 97 — the distillery sybtem seems formed to 
perpetuate smuggling and anarchy, 102 — Populaiion — the ^ate ex- 
traordinary increase has contributed to de[)ress tlie condition of 
tlie peasantry, 103 — disastrous effects produci'd by mixiutc divisioa 
of landed property, 105 — extensive manufacturing of freeholders, 
106 — the best way to put an end to this miserable system, and 
how, 107 — for the interest of Britain that Ministers do justice to 
Ireland, 109. 

Jiiruy grandeur and beauties of the, 293. 

K 

Ktilnihi kitifolia, hone y extracted from, very injurious, 123. 

JKeudiwrfh, ^s^.s almost to the level of Jvanhoc, 207. 
j 
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Lcfrislaturey the nature and extent of the influence of the Crown, 
ii02 — monarchy not incompatible with a real representation of the 
people, 396 — Mr Canning’s shallow argumentation against reform 
exposed, 399, 402. 

Lcfritimate powers, meanness and inconsistency of the, in denying 
Napoleon’s title of Emperor, 199 — made to tremble, whence, 198. 

Libel, definition of a, 116 — conviction in cases generally probable, 
ib. — ^libellous pamphlets of the Durham Clergy, 353 — they pro- 
secute Mr Williams — iccount of the case, 356. 

Liberty, love of, rests on what, 342. 

Liturgy of the English C-mrch,* beauties and deTects of the, 363— 
contradictions in, ib. — is almost all Romish, 361. 

Liverpool, mistaken by Mr Canning for an open and free borough, 
390. 

iotor. Sir Hudson, complaints against by Napoleon, 171 — ^not the 
sort of man for the office of keeper to fallen Majesty, 174 — dis- 
graceful anecdote of, 199. 


M 

Madame de Siael, misrepresented by Napoleon, 202 — triumphantly 
cleared, 203 — passages respecting, emphatic and original, 321. 

Magistracy, the Irish, wretched composition of, 82 — ^must be tho- 
roughly reformed, 84. 

Man, with all his strategy, not a match for insects, 125. 

Mankind, division of, into independent communities, a great advan- 
tage, 494. 

Maria Theresa, Queen of Austria, shed tears at the fate of the op- 
pressed Poles, 487. 

Milton, inveighs against the outrageous desire of filthy lucre, in 
. prelates, 370 — sublime prayer by, 378. 

Monarchy, would not be abolished by a representative House of 
Commons, 396, 398. 

Monastery^ our opinion of the, 205. 

Moscovi, description of the burning of, 185. 

N 

Napoleon, the Emperor, fame of, unequalled, 168 — unfortunately, 
because the enemy of liberty and peace, 169 — scene of his con- 
versations with Mr O’Meara, 170 — complaints of, against Sir' 
Hudson Lowe, 171 — much needless annoyance given to, 173— 
opinions of, respecting distinguished men, 176 — sketch of tlirce 
great Sovereigns, 181 — iHnnai ks on the battle of Waterloo, 182 — 
the Russian campaign, 181 — the St Duiiiing;* expedition, 186 — 
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speaks with contempt of r>ritish Ministers, iS7 — Lord Castlc- 
rcagh in particular, LSS — and of our wrctclicd policy towards the 
Catholics, 1 S9 — account of the massacre ol‘ the Turks at Jaffa, 
190 — and poisoning the sick at Acre, 191 — passage respecting 
the Due d’Enghein, 193 — more general defence of himself, 194^ 
his opinion of the Bourbons and the old regime, the most con- 
temptuous possible^ 197 — the honour of England stained by the 
treatment of, 199 — his detention a duty, which ought to have 
been performed, how, 201 — character of, by M- de Pradt, 271. 

Napoleon in Exile, or, a Voice from St Helena, — the author en- 
titled to credit for veracity and correctness, KJo — yet the Empe- 
ror’s statements may be distrusted, 169 — the book, ivith pro- 
priety, dedicated to Lady Holland, 202. 

Nigcly an attempt to illustrate the manners of the court and age of 
James 1. of England, 210 — the story, ib. — the first introduction 
of King James, 213 — interview between him and Richard Moni- 
plies, 216 — the professional bully in Alsatia, 219 — ^not of so much 
genius or interest as Kenilworth or Ivanhoc — the reasons, 222. 

O 

O'Meara^ Barry E. Esq., appointed surgeon to Buonaparte, 165-— 
the manner in which he kept a journal of what parsed between 
himself and his illustrious ]>atient, 167 — will be exposed to calum- 
ny and oppression, 200. 

Oifordy H. Walpole, Earl of, lineage of, 19 — his attachments un- 
certain, ib. — on general questions anticipated the decibiuns of 
posterity, 20. 

.■ — — , Memoirs by, 1 — a favourable speci- 

men, 22 — ^passages worth attention and full of entertainment, 46. 

P 

Parliament^ reformed, will not, as the enemies of improvement ar- 
gue, consist of republicans, 398. 

People of Ireland will not continue to supplicate in forma pauperis 
for a redress of grievances, 109. 

PersjieclivCj Iso-metrical, paper upon, by Professor Parish, 226. 

PhillpoitSy Mr, a political agitator, fierce invectives of, relative to 
proceedings in the House of Lords, 353. 

pirates. The, critical notice of, 208. 

Polarized light, curious effect of, 228 — experiments by Mr Herschel, 
to reconcile the diversity among crystals with one axis, in their 
polarization of the differently coloured rays, 229, 232. 

■ rings, explained by the theory of alternate polarization^ 

231. 

Poland, occupied a high place among the powers of Europe, lOM- 
nb State safe, ilu dismembernier.t of, 165 — .uecespion to the 
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Crown of, how governed, ib. — ^gallant stand made against the ap- 
pointment of Stanislaus, 470 — intrigues which terminated in the 
first dismemberment of, 476 — ^first open proposal of this, by Hen- 
ry of Prussia, or by Catharine IL, 479 — consent of tlie Court of 
Vienna wanted, 482 — ^first evidence of its being favourable to the 
plan, 484— Catharine the great criminal, 491 — the infamous trans- 
action rendered easier, whence, ib. — a Diet assembled to restore 
the republic, 497-9 — ^nature of the new constitution, 500 — con- 
nexion of Poland with foreign states, 502 — heroic struggle of 
the Poles to defend their liberty, 511 — evils of the Second and 
Third Partitions, 513. 

Populalion in Ireland, late extraordinary increase of, 103. 

Pradt, Abbe de, an indelati^.ible and tiresome writer, 2G9 — the Em- 
peror Napoleon’s opinion respecting, 273. 

Press, conduct of the Government in relation to tlic, traced histori- 
cally, 110. 

Pretender^ tlie old. See Chevalier* 

Q 

Quarterly List of new publications, 275, 528. 

Queen, general indignation excited by the disgraceful proceedings 
against the, 1 1 3 — this more than the Durham Clergy could bear, 
356 — wilful falsehoods respecting her Majesty, by one of tlicir 
number, 354. 


R 

jRg/orm, Parliamentary, general suggestions respecting, anxiously 
pressed on the attention of all sober thinking men, 404. 

Revenue Laws, the Irish, (oppressive and absurd, 96-102. 

Right, divine, of kings and constables, prelates and parish clerks, 
placed on the self-same grounds, 359. 

Rotation, phenomenon connected witli Biot’s tlieory of, happily il- 
lustrated, 235. 

Rousseau, remarkable passages respecting, 320. 

Russia, system of outrage and intimidation towards the Polish legis- 
lature, 508. 


S 

I 

Schools, in Ireland, costly nurseries of bigotry and intolerance, 92— 
pernicious books used, 90. 

Simond, M., Tour and Ucsidenc'c* by, in Switzerland, analyzed, 2S‘S 
— remarkable contrariety of sentiment, ib, — sincerity and pr(‘ju* 
dice.s of* 230. 
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^implo?tj rodd of the, and that of Mont Ccnis, stupendous monu^ 
ments of human talent, their use, 156. 

Societds de Dimanche, curious account of, SI 9. 

Soldiers^ attachment of, to their own nation, weakened by long ser- 
vice under foreigners, 162. 

^wilzerlandy an ample field of instruction and pleasure, 137 — ^worth 
the attention of enlightened politicians of all countries, 138 — 
will the neutrality of, be respected by tlie great powers ? 140 — 
France to be looked to as most dangerous, 141 — geography of, de- 
scribed, 145 — campaign of 1799, and position and numbers of the 
French and the Allies, 146 — the plan, 151 — its execution, ib. — 
to destroy the road of the Simplon and that of Mont Cenis, could 
in no way benefit the Swiss, 156 — the notion of a central camp in 
the rocks, where the whole population might make their last stand, 
not approved of, 161 — not sufficient to perfect their military means 
without improving their political sj'^stem, 162 — should imitate the 
generous and noble policy of the Achaeans, 163. 

, the traveller’s first view of, 292 — Mont Blanc, 296 — Alpine 
excursions, 298 — the avalanches or slips of snow, sublime and 
dangerous, 300-306— observations worthy of consideration, 323. 


T 

Termcny or white ant of the Indies, dexterous in’demolisliing the wood 
of houses, ^:c. 125. 

I'ilhc-si/sieMy in Ireland, inexhaustible source of contention and mur- 
der, 75 — number ot tithe cases in dift’erent counties — the expense 
ruinous, 77 — tithes, if not abolished, must at all events be com- 
muted^ 78. 


V 

Vaccijiatiorty not so great a blessing, nor so complete a protection, as 
was conceived, 325 — still one of the most valuable presents of 
science, 330 — the chicken-pox and the small -pox not separate 
diseases, 331, el seqq^ 


W 

WaldegrnvCy Earl, descent of, 4 — governor of the young Prince 
(George II T.), 7 — unworthy usage received by, at Leicester House, 
12 — behaved in the most fair and honourable manner, 18 — select- 
ed by the King, to form an administration, 14 — one of the best of 
the King’s friends, 15. 

— ■ Memoirs by, during 1754, 3, 8 — the King’s project of 

marrying his lyandson, 10~a sketch of the Prince, 16. 
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Walpde^ Sir Robert, leader of a Wliig a^inistration, 2.5— charac- 
ter of, as a man and as a minister, 26, 27’-4Bauses of the resignation 
of, 28 — favourable changes from the timcrf^ 311. 

Horace. See Or ford. 

Wellington^ Lord, unwise position taken by, the battle of Water- 
loo, 182 — except for ^itary talents, there ^ few more ordinary 
personages, 18k Jw 

WordstKiorth, Mr, sonnelBy, characterized by so\^n unmeaningness, 
450-6 — a good specimen, 4.54 — curious anxiew^of, about home, 
455. 
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